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Art.  I. — Jn  Inquirif  into  the  permanent  Causes  of  the  De- 
dine  and  Fall  of  pozcerful  and  weaft/u/  Nations,  illustrated 
by  four  engraved  Charts.  By  William  Playfair,  Juthof 
of  Notes  and  ContiituatioH  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature. 
iind  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smithy 
IjL.  D.  and  Inventor'of  Linear  Arithmetic, '  S)'c.  designed  to 
'shew  how  the  Prosperittf  of  the  British  Empire  may  bejvu- 
ionged.     410".     Greenland  a«c?  IN  orris.     1805. 

IN  an  age  in  which  the  objects  of  speculation  have  b^efi 
80  various  and  important,  and  the  range  of  regular  find  philo- 
sophic inquiry  so  widely  extended,  it  appears  a  singuhu' 
fact,  that  the  principles  which  influence  the  decline  and  fall 
of  nations,  have  never  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  systematic 
investigation.  The  only  lights  which  have  b'een  thrown 
upon  this  grave  and  interesting  topic  of  consideralioti,  are 
dispersed  over  the  pages  of  authors  who  have  treated  of  col- 
lateral subjects,  or  of  historians  who  have  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  detail  of  particular  examples.  It  would  be 
matter  of  curiosity,  if  it  were  connected  with  the  scope  of  the 
remarks  which  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  offer  upon  the  work 
at  present  before  us,  to  examine  why  no  similar  inquiry  ha« 
been  before  attempted.  The  subject  is  assuredly  inferior  to 
no  other  in  dignity  or  importance,  it  is  connected  with  the 
most  serious  results  to  the  moral  and  social  state  of  mankind, 
and  though  it  is  surrounded  by  difficulties,  the  want  of  conf-- 
fidence  to  encounter  them,  is  surely  not  the  characteristic 
of  modern  inquirers.  The  causes  of  this  delay  may  proba-^ 
bly  be  discovered  in  the  supposed  inadequacy  of  history, 
tbeexcellence  and  accuracy  of  which  has  alriiost  of  necessity 
declined  with  national  wealth  atrd' prosperity  ;  in  the  appa- 
rent labour  of  investigating  the  endless  variety  of  the  ph:te- 
ivomenaof  decay  in  different  countries,  and  in  the  idea, 
which,  howevei-prevalent, appears  to  be  erroneous,  thateveiy 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  prosperity  necessarily  involves 
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that  of  the  causes  of  decline  :  to  these  might  be  added  a  generaf 
disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  united  experience  of  all  the 
ancient  and  man^  of  the  modern   authors^  who  seem  to  s«-' 
persede  further  inquiry  by  attributing  them  ta  luxury  a'Wne. 

The  author  of  this  volume  seems  to  us  to  deserve  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  praise  for  having  attempted  at  least  to 
overcome  these  obstacles,  in  giving'to  the  world  a  systematic 
inquiry  into  the  decline  of  powerful  nations.  We  do  not 
certainly  appreciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gift  at  a  very 
high  rate:  Mr.  Playfair  is  by  no  means  alurainouj  writer; 
he  isone  of  those  who  boast  ofthe  ad  vantages  of  connection 
and  arrangement  only  in  the  index  and  table  of  contents. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  confess,  thai  we  have 
occasionally  found  a  portion  of  original  matter  and  valuable 
research,  though  conveyed  in  a  method  extremely  intricate 
and  perplexed,  and  incumbered  with  useless  and  irrelevant 
speculations.  Upon  Mr.  Flayfair's  doctrines  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  commenting,  after  having  explained,  as  briefly 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  will  permit,,  the  leading 
causes  of  the  decline  of  nations,  and  the  mode  of  their  ope- 
ration. It  will  then  be  necessary  to  give  a  rude  ontiine  of 
that  system,  which  appears  to  us,  upon  the  slight  view  we 
have  been  able  to  take  of  this  extensive  branch  ofthe  sub- 
ject, the  most  calculated  to  obviate  and  counteract  their 
eifects. 

The  first  step  in  this  important  inquiry  would  be  the  pro- 
per classification  ofthe  different  causes  of  decay,  which  may 
be  distinguished  into  such  as  are  purely  adventitious,  and 
such  as  are  permanent  and  necessary.  The  operation  of 
both  these  classes  may  affect  either  the  external  relations 
or  internal  economy  of  a  state ;  but  the  relative  situation  of 
nations  compared  with  each  other,  seems  to  be  more  pe- 
culiarly the  province  of  accidental  causes,  whilft  those  which 
are  more  permanent  and  regular,  effect  a  change  on  the  re- 
lative situation  of  a  state  compared  with  itself  at  different 
periods  of  its  existence.  The  iatler^class  of  causes  appears, 
to  us  in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge,  to  be  alone 
capable  of  being  approximated  to  a  fixed  and  determinate 
standard.  Ouv  inquiries,  therefore,  must  be  exclusively  di- 
rected to  the  examination  of  these  permanent  principles, 
which  disable  a  nation  at  one  time  from  resisting  the  same 
pressure  vi  external  and  fortuitous  circumstances,  which  it 
overcame  and  dissipated  at  another.  The  result  of  that 
investigation  seems  to  be,  that  the  decay  of  empires  i» 
i%  \^f  iilmost  inevitable  result  of  internal  causes  which  n^ 
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cessarily  arise  from   their  prosperity  and  power^  however 
diversified  they  may  be  in  the  mode  of  their  action  by  ex- 
ternal and  collateral  circumstances.     Whether  those  causes 
which  arise  out  of  the  foreign  relations   of  states,  will  ever 
be  reducihip  to  a  system  in  an  advanced  and  improved  stale 
©f  society,  is  a  question  obscured  by  considerable  dotibt.     It 
cannot  indeed  be  denied,  to  use  the  reasoning  of  the  very 
eloquent  and  profound  author  of  the  Elements  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the   Human   Mind,  *  that  in  proportion  as  those 
circumstances  shall  operate  which  tend  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  mankind,  the   whole  system  of  humaa 
affairs,  including  both  the  domestic  order  of  society  in  par- 
ticular states,  and  the  relations  which  exist  among  different 
communities  in  consequence  of  war  and  negociation,  will  be 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  causes  which  are  known  and 
determinate:  that  those  domestic  affairs   which  are  already 
the  proper  subjects  of  reasoning  and  observation,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  dependence  on  general  interests  and  passions, 
will  become  so  more  and  more  daily  as  prejudices  shall  de- 
cline, and  knowledge  shall  be  diffused   among  the  lowec 
orders  :  while  the  relations  between  differeiit  states  which 
liave  depended  hitherto  in  a  great  measure  on  the  whim, 
folly,  and  caprice  of  single  persons,  will  be  gradually  more 
and  more   regulated  by  the  general  interests  of  the  indivi- 
duals  who  compose  them,  and  by  the  popular  opinions  of 
more  enlightened  times.'*     We  conceive,  however,  that  al- 
though this  is  clearly  the  state  to  which  society  must approacli 
as  its  limit,  yet  the  proportion  between  the  relative  progress 
of  different  nations  may  be  infinitely  diversified  by  climate, 
by  situation,  by  the  varieties  of  talents  and  of  natmal  en- 
dowments, and  by  the  different  success  with  which  the  ten- 
dency to  internal  decline  may  be  counteracted  or  opposed. 
Every  disturbance  in  the  proportion  between  the  diiferen 
nations  is  in  truth  an  external  cause  of  decline,  and  when 
we  reflect  on  the  various  methods  in  which  that  disturbance 
may  be  produced,  we  must  acknowledge  that  this  class  of 
causes  consists  of  those  whichjare  more  peculiarly  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Providence.     Hence  that  infinite  di- 
versity of  events  which  clouds  the  destinies  of  empires,  and 
baffles  the  keenness  of  research :  and  hence  the  vanity  of 
human  speculation  is  humbled  and  chastised  by  beholding 
the  whole  face  of  society  deranged  by  the  intervention  of 
sudden  and  unforeseen  circumstances. 
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Birt  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  cn'ertaine!? 
upon  thispoint^  there  can,  we  believe,  be  none  as  to  the  dis- 
tance to  which  this  system  of  society  is  at  present  removed. 
Mr.  PI  ay  fair,  we  must  briefly  remark,  considers   a  state  of 
permanence  as  consisting  in  three  principles-^-' the  propor- 
tion of  population  tf)  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  knowlechge,  and   the  complete  exhaustion  of  all 
discoveries  in  arts,  science,- or  geography.*     Upon  the  firs^ 
of  thes-e  requisites,   which  he   ap'pears  to    consider  as  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectation,  he  might,,  we  helieve.' 
have  relied  in  the  most  gloomy  times:  upon  the  last  he  rests* 
with  unreasonable  conlidence  ;  and  seems  to  foresee  no  fur- 
ther discoveries  of  mater-ial  nnportance.     But  it  is  not  clear 
that  to  foresee  such  discoveric?,  is  in  faet  to  proceed  very  far 
towards  their  accomplishment  ;  and  might  not  the  philoso- 
pher of  former  times  iiave  dogmatised  with  eqaal reason  oii 
the  little  likelihood  of  the  invention  of  printing,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetic  needled 

To  arrive  at  a  clearer  knc^wledge  of  the  causes  of  internal 
<k;-cay,\ve  phonld  be  cautious- to  distinguish  those  which  may 
be  defined  the  priirmry,  from  those  which  are  moro  properly 
termed  the  secondary  causes^  or  those  v/hich,  ekhough  the  > 
effect  of  some  leading  cause,,  are  themselves  productive  a^ 
distinct  consequence,  and  operate  in  a  clislinct  mode.  We 
coraolain  of  the  total  want  of  any  arran<j:ement  of  this  na- 
ture  in  Mr.  Playfair's  work,  throughout  the  whole  oi  which^ 
the  sources,  modes,  andphenomena  of  decay,  are  mtermixed 
with  each  other. 

The  simplest  method  in  which  this  very  complicated  sub- 
ject might  be  treated,  would  be  to  consider  first,    what  are 
the  elements  of  natural  power,  and  then,  what  are  tlie  cir- 
cumstances which  separately  affect  those  elements.     Nation- 
al power  maybe  defined  to  consist   in — 1st,  the  national" 
spirit ;  2d,  the  wealth  ;  and  thirdly,  the  number  of  the  peo- 
ple: and  this  definition  purposely  excludes  the  consideration 
of  the  physical  strength  of  the  members  of  society,  because 
the  inquiry  is  confined  to  the  relative  state  of  natious  compar- 
ed with  Miemselves  at  ditierent  periods  of  their  career ;   and' 
because   it  is  a  truth  very  full}-  established  by  e^tperience,. 
that  no  decay  takes  place  in  the  bodily  powers  of  mankind,, 
and  least  of  all  so  in  wealthy  societies, where  food  and  cloath^' 
ing'are  not  only  more  abundant,  but  of  a  superior  quality, 

1.  In  our  opinion,  that  temperament  of  mind,  which  is' 
properly  termed  national  spirit,  is  distinguishable  from,  and 
even  in  some  cases  independent  of  the  amor  patricZy  whethec 
considered  as  local  attuchment,  or  as  a  zealous  regard  for 
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tiie  int«rests  and  liberties  of  the  common-wealth.    It  appears' 
•to  be  equally    divested  of  every  connexion   with    ^Y}Klt   is 
commoulv  termed  national  character,     it  is  in  fact  nothino- 
more  than  an  ardent  and    romantic  passion  lor   the   honour 
of  a   nation,    particularly   that  whHch  arises  from  military 
superiority,  a  passion  wiiich  belongs  to  warm  and  energetic 
iempers,  wliich  is  fostered  by  the  metmiry  of  former  glories, 
t>y  national. institutions,  and  by  the  inlluence  of  splendid  ta- 
lents ;   which  is  called  forth  by  the  presence  of  danger^  and 
which^  in  the  moment  of  its  exertion,  rises  su[)erior  to  every 
•other  atfection    and  attachment.     It   is    not    too   much  to 
.;assert,  that  this  peculiar  spirit  lorras  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant   and  eftective    element  Nof  national -power,  insomuch 
that  when  it  has  been  combined  with  a  very  inferior  portion 
of  wealth  or  population,  as  in  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece, 
it  was  capable  of  conveying  a  very  high  degree  of  power  and 
reputation.     To  the  causes  therefore,    which  operate  upon 
the  decline  of  national  spirit,  the  attention  should  be  more 
particularly  directed   in    the  examination  of  the  important ' 
subject  at  present  before   us.     Mr.  Playfair  has,  however, 
ijhosen  to    omit  the  regular  mention   of  this  topic  ;  and  iia 
order  to  supply  that  deticiency,  we  shall  give  a  very  general 
and  rude  outline  of  what  appear  to  be  the  material  circum- 
stances which  act  upon  national  spirit. 

Wealth,  luxury,  and  the  extension  of  territory,  the  first  of 
which  is  one  of  the  causes,  and  all  of  which  are  the  constant 
companions  of  the  prosperity  of  states,  become,  in  our  opi- 
nion, the  originaj  sources  of  ihe  decay'  of  that  s[)int.      1. 
Under  tlie  head  of  wealth, might  be  arranged  tlie  division  of 
labour,  which  strips  the  mind  of  it*  general  activity  and  en- 
iiirged  views  by  con-fiuing  it   to  one  pursuit ;  t1ie  separation 
of   the   miiitaty  fxom  .civil    professions,   which  invariably 
takes  place  auAOUgst  manufacturing  and  <;ommercial  nations, 
which  places,  the.  best  class  of  citizens  out  of  the  influence 
of  those  circumstances  which  keep  alive  the  flame  of  national, 
ardour,  afid  employs  the  worst  in    a   course    of  life  which''" 
unlooses  every  tie  of  civil  attachment,   and  which  operates 
w.ith  th^  greater  force,  as  theprofessionof  arms  to  which  they 
are  devoted  is   more  or  less  diilicult  to   be  acquired.'    To  " 
these  may  be  added  the  gross  turpitude  oi'mind,  uhich  Con-',' 
stitutes  wealth  the  criterion  of  respect:  the  little  honour  which"', 
is  bestowed  on  unproductive,  in  comparison  with   productive 
la-bour  ;  and  the  greatincrease  of  the   'poorer  •  and    tnore  dis-'" 
contented  pnrt  of  the  community,   by    the  joint  progressive'^ 
operation  of  increased  wealth  and  a   superabundant  popida-*^ 
uon,     '2.  i^us-ury,  which  fonlis  the  sfcuud  great  -leading  fea:^' ' 
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lure  of  decline,  and  which  may  be  considered  separately  as 
iiotbeing  the  necessary  result  of  wealth,  appears  to  have  been 
confirmed  as  a  very  powerful  cause  by  the  full  experience 
of  all  ancient  authors,  though  the  mode  of  its  operation  lias 
been  improperly  described.  Tlie  idea  of  its  effect  on  the 
physical  powers  of  man  is  ^vithout  foundation,  and  we  are 
inchned  to  view  it  as  affecting  the  mind  only  by  giving  it  a 
\ery  powerful  stimulus  towards  inferior  objects,  and  confin- 
ing its  activity  to  private  and  selfish  considerations.  3.  Thr 
extension  of  territory  may  be  considered  in  its  effects  on 
national  spirit  in  two  lights;  both  as  dissolving,by  disparity  of 
habits  and  distance  of  local  situation,  that  common  band  of 
union  between  citizens,  which  is  the  result  of  a  more  frequent 
and  general  intercourse  between  them ;  and  as  creating  a 
'wider  separation  of  the  military  profession,  by  committing 
the  art  of  war,  not  merely  to  a  distinct  class  of  the  sam» 
community,  but  to  a  distinct  community  of  citizens  ;  a  very 
striking  example  of  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  history 
of  the  Persian  and  Roman  empire. 

II.  We  have  before  stated  that  Mr.  Playfair  has  abandon- 
ed without  discussion,  this  most  serious  feature  of  decline: 
he  has  however  repaid  us  by  a  more  ample  consideration 
of  the  two  other  elements  of  power.  With  respect  to  wealth, 
it  might  be  almost  sufficient  to  remark  that  its  decline  must 
be  necessarily  caused  by  the  continued  operation  of  any  of 
those  circumstances  which  are  described  by  ceconomists  as 
retarding  its  increase,  and  which  for  the  most  part  maybe 
classed  under  the  division  of  adventitious  causes:  amongst 
these  may  be  enumerated  the  prevalence  of  bad  domestic 
institutions,  which  may  be  overcome  in  the  rise  of  a  nation, 
hy  a  peculiar  coincidence  of  fortunate  circumstances,  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  expensive  wars,  and  the  rivalship  of 
foreign  nations  :  together  with  that  infinite  variety  of  events, 
which  have  in  all  ages  and  countries  so  unexpectedly 
caused  the  tide  of  wealth  to  flow  int6  a  difierent  channel.  It 
should  however  be  remarked  thai  some  of  those  circumstan- 
ces, which  at  the  first  glance  appear  to  be  adventitious,  are 
indeed  the  result  of  fixed  and  determinate  principles  :  had' 
Tiess  of  government  appears  to  be  one  of"  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  delegation  of  authority  inseparable  from 
the  extension  of  territory ;  and  the  rivalship  of  other 
nations,  has  been  properly  described,  by  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  profound  authors  on  political  ceonomy,  we 
mean  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Population,  as  the  result 
of  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  de- 
votion of  the  lauds  of  the  country  in  which  it  ejcists,  to 
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iVre  provision  of  grass,  vegetables,  and  animal  food,  and 
llie  consequent  importation  from  foreign  countries  of  the 
most  transferable  article,  corn,  which  by  increasing  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  exporting  country,  must  neces- 
sarily increase  its  wealth.  The  importation  of  corn  hns 
anotlier  bad  effect,  in  leaving  the  importing  at  the  mercy 
of  the  exporting  people.  Augmented  taxation  is  ano- 
ther result  of  the  influence  of  riches,  which  has  beem 
justly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Playfair  as  greatly  accelerating 
the  natural  tendency  of  superabundant  capital  to  overflow 
into  tiiose  channels  which  are  less  occupied.  If  it  be  true  that 
these  principles  of  decline  are  the  natural  result  of  the  exten- 
sion of  wealth,  one  very  singular  and  important  inference 
will  foUow,  that  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  artificial  regula- 
tions in  order  to  preserve  the  improved  stale  of  mankind. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  decidedly  militates  against  that 
leading  maxim  of  the  system  of  the  French  ceonomists, 
which  prescribes  the  abolition  of  all  such  regulations,  and 
which  leaves  the  operations  of  nature  unfettered.* 

HI,  The  consideration  of  those  causes  which  afl*ect  popu- 
lation, is  so  intimately  connected  with  thediscussion  of  those 
which  operate  upon  the  wealth  of  a  country,  that  it  would 
only  be  of  importance  to  refer  to  the  latter.  The  numbers 
of  a  nation  depend  in  efliecl  upon  the  means  of  their  support^ 
"which,  though  greater  in  relation  to  its  general  wealth  in  an 
agricultural  than  in  a  commercial  country,  are  in  the  same 
country  almost  accurately  proportioned,  unless  impeded  and 
restrained  by  internal  regulations.  Every  cause  therefore,  which 
diminishes  the  opulence  of  a  country,  must  effect  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  manners  of  the  people.  To  the  ingenuity 
an<i  research  of  modern  times,  we  are  infinitely  indebted  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  abstruse  and  novel  subject  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  population. 

After  having  thus  pointed  out  what  appears  to  us  the 
great  outline  of  those  causes  which  influence  the  internal 
prosperity  of  nations,  we  shall,  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  permit,  remark  upon  those  principles  and  that 
plan  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  from  the  confused 
mass  of  speculation,  which  darkens  the  pages  of  Mr,  Play- 
fair's  work. 

Mr.  Playfair  has  separated  the  history  of  mankind  into 
three  a;ras  ;  the  first  containing  that  of  the  ancient  nations 
before  the  fall  of  Rome  ;  the  second, from  the  period  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  passage  of  the  Cape  ; 
and  the  third  embracing  the  epoch  of  modern  times,     lor 
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the  distinction'  betvveenthe  tvv'o  latter  diyisions  there  does 
not  appear  sufficient  reason.  With  res.pect  to  the  last,  Mr* 
Playfair  has  offered  some  judicious  observations,  whicli  \vc 
siuiil  give  as  one  of  tiie  more  favourable,  specimens  qf  his 
"work :  <     .  .„  , ,.;, 

-*  Three  inventions,  two  in  commerce  and  the  other  in  war,  nearly 
of  coual  antiquity,  formed  this  into  one  of  these  epochs  that  gives  a 
new   feature  to  things. 

'.The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  power  of  the  needle  improved 
and  totally  altered  navigation.  The  art  of  printing  gave  the  means 
of  extending  with  facility,  to  mankind  at  large,  the  mode  of  commu- 
nicating thoughts  and  ideas,  which  had  till  then  been  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  and  confined  to  a  few.  This  placed  men  nearei- 
upon  an  equality  with  respect  to  mind,  and  greatly  facilitated  com- 
merce and  the  arts.  The  invention  of  gun-powder  nearly  at  .the 
saine  time  changed  the  art  of  war,  not  only  in  its  manner,  hut  in  its  j 
effect,  a  point  of  far  greater  importance:  While  human  force  was,, 
the  power  by  which  men  were  annoyed,  in  cases  of  hostility,  bodily 
strength  laid  the  foundation  for  the  greatness  of  individual  men  as 
■well  as  of  whole  nations.  So  long  as  this  was  the  case,  it  was  im- 
])ossible  for  any  nation  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  (^s  at  the  pie- 
sent  time,),  without  becoming  jnuch  inferior  in  physical  force  to  na- 
tions that  preferred  hunting  or  made  war  their  study  ;  or  to  such  as 
preferred  exercising  the  body,  as  rude  nations  do,  to  gratifying  the 
appetites,  as  practised  in  woalthy  ones.  To  be  wealthy  and  power- 
ful long  together  was  then  impossible. 

'  Since  this  last  invention,  the  physical  powers  of  men  have  cea- 
sed to  occupy  any  material  part  in  their  history;  .superiority,  in 
skill  is  now  the  great  object  of  the  attainment  of  those  who  wish  to 
excel,  and  men  may  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  ease  and  enjoyment 
without  falling  under  a  real  inferiority,  provided  they  do  not  allow 
the  mind  to  be  degraded  or  sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance,  or  vice.'  p.  4. 

We  are  inchned  to  think  that  however  just  Mr.  Playfair's 
remarks  may  be  on  this  distinct  feature  of  modern  times, 
they  are  carried  somewhat  too  far.  The  incompatibihty  of 
mihtaryand  commercial  habits  is  nearly  as  great  in  modern 
as  in  ancient  wariare  :  there  appears  to  be  the  same  necessity 
for  the  continued  exercise  of  large  bodies  as  there  formerly 
%vas  for  the  exertions  of  bodily  strength  in  the  individual.  To 
be.a  nation  of  soldiers  we  must  be  as  long  in  Hyde  Park  as 
the  Roman  was  ni  the  Campus  Martins. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  discuss  in  a  desultory  and  irregular 
method  the  external  causes  of  decline,  and  particularly  directs 
our  attention  to  the  historic;?  of  the  nations  that  flourished 
before  Alexander; — tiie  Roman  empire,  the -republics 
of  Genoa  and  Venice,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the 
Hans. Towns.    It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  into  the 
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particulars  of  his  discussion    on   each    of   these   to[>ics;  it 
may    be  observed  hpwevei-  that  be  has   been  by  no  means" 
sufficiently   solicitous  to  separate    the  exlernalor  adventi- ' 
tious  from  the  iiuernad  ot"  permanent  causes  ;  to  the  former  of 
which  the  falloi'mostof  those  nations  must  be  exclusively  at- 
tributed.    The  a(;cidental  discovery  of  the  passage  to    India 
overturned  the  coinniercial  prosperity  of  Genoa  and  Venice, 
and  the  Hans  Towns.  Spain  owed  her  decline  to  the  adventi- 
tious circumstancesof  a  bad  system  of  government,  a  slavish 
superstition,  and  an- improper  code  of  regulations  relative  to 
the  influx  of  gold  from  the  American  possessions.    Portugal 
and  Holland  were  otitslripped  ih  the  race  of  wealth  by  more 
successful  rivals,  and  tlie  do\vr.jfall    of  the    latter   has  been 
confirmed  by  the  exorbitant  increase  of  her  neighbours.    Of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and   Persia,   we    hardly    know  sulHcient  to 
point   out   with  accuracy. the  features  of  their  decay.  The 
national  spirit  of  the  Grecian  republics  was  weakened  by  the 
operation   of  those  general   cause    which    we    have  before 
touched  upon,  and  in  Athens   in  particular  it  had  so  far  de- 
clined by  the  intermission  of  the  admirable  institutions  of  that 
republic,  which  were  so  welf  calculated  to  keep  it  alive,  that 
Demosthenes,  whose  politics  .were  rather  of  a  romantic  turn, 
dared  only  recommend  to  them  to  intermix  a  somewhat  large 
proportion  of  their  own  citizens  with  the  herd  <jf  mercena- 
ries whom  they   sent  on    their   foreign  expeditions.      The 
causes  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Home  ,   the  most  powerful  na-  ♦ 
tion  of  antiquity,  are  discussed   in  a  very  confused  and  vul-  " 
gar  manner  by  Mr.  Playfair.     We  feel  it  our  duty  to  quote 
what  he  gives  as  the   summary    of  the  causes,  which  »re, 
as    will   eaeily  be  seen   by  our   readers,  for  the  most  part,<* 
the   mere    phenomena  of  the  decay  of  that  empire  :    they-- 
vvHl  be  received   as  a  specimen   of  the  stile  of  writing   and 
thinking  which  pervades    the  volume  before  us.     It  is  a  sort 
of  measured  cant,  which  can  only  be  described  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  sample.       '  . 

'Before  the  western  empire  fell,  the  following  causes  of  its  weak-  ^ 
ncss  were  arrived  at  a  great  lieijTht.     .■    <  '        -        '■'        '"' 

.'  JMannors  w^re  corrupted  to  the  greatest  degree  ;  there  was   nei- 
ther public  uorpnyatevirtue;intrrgue,  cabal,  mUl  money,  did  feVery*'' 
thing.  ';,;■■  ■     ■■      .       ■•■  ■■'  ■=■■  ' 

•  Property   was  all  }x\  the  hands  of  a  tew  ;  llie  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  wretchedly  poor,  mutinous,  and  idle.  ■ 

« Italy  was  unable  to  supply  its  iiihahitants  with  food.     The  lands 

were  in  the  powiessioirof  n-Rnvwho,  t)y  rapacity  in  the  provinces,  had 

ijcquired  large  incomes,  and  to  whom  cultivation  was  no  object;  the 

country  was  either  laid  out  in  pleasure  ground'^,  or  neglected. 

'The  revcuuob  of  the  slate  were  wasted  ou  the  soldi'-^re ;  oii   shews 
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to  iceep  the  people  occupied,  and  on  the  purchase  of  corn,  brought  t» 
Roinv  from  a  dii^tance. 

*  The  load  of  taxes  was  so  great,  that  the  Roman  citizens  envied 
the  barbarians,  and  thought  they  could  not  be  worse  than  they  were 
should  they  fall  under  a  foreign  yoke.  All  attachment  to  their 
country  was  gone ;  and  every  motive  to  public  spirit  had  entirely  cea- 
sed to  operate. 

*  'i'he  old  noble  families,  who  alone  preserved  a  sense  of  their  an- 
cient dignity,  were  neglected  in  times  of  quiet,  and  persecuted  in 
rimes  of  trouble.  They  still  preserved  an  attachment  to  their  coun- 
try, but  they  had  neither  wealth,  power,  nor  authority. 

'  The  vile  populace,  having  lost  every  species  of  military  valour, 
were  unable  to  recruit  the  armies  ;  the  defence,  against  the  provinces 
which  rebelled,  was  in  the  hands  of  foreign  mercenaries  j  and  Rome 
paid  tribute  to  obtain  peace  from  some  of  those  she  had  insulted  in 
the  hourof  her  prosperity  and  insolence. 

*  Gold  corrupted  all  the  courts  of  justice  ;  there  were  no  laws  for 
the  rich,  who  committed  crimes  with  impunity  ;  while  the  poor  did 
the  same  through  want,  wretchedness,  anu  despair. 

*  In  this  miserable  state  of  things,  the  poor,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection, became  a  sort  of  partizans  or  retainers  of  the  rich,  whom 
they  were  ready  to  serve  on  all  occasions  :  so  that,  except  in  a  few 
forms,  there  was  no  trace  left  of  the  institutions  that  had  raised  the 
Romans  above  all  other  nations.'    P.  42. 

Although  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  present  plan 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  real  causes  of  the  decline  of 
Rome,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  mention  one  which  seems  to  us 
to  account  for  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  government, 
and  its  consequent  effects  on  the  decline  of  the  empire 
from  natural  and  necessary  causes  arising  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  its  advance  Lo  wealth  and  power.*  The 
accumulation  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  influx  of  wealth 
into  a  slate  where  the  lands  were  originally  divided  amongst 
all,  as  the  division  of  it  amongst  many  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
flux of  wealth  into  countries  where  they  have  been  distri- 
buted upon  feudal  principles.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  lower  classes  of  the  commanit}'  were  obliged  to  provide  for 
their  own  subsistence  ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Roman  citizen 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  the  humble  task  of  cultivating; 
the  lands  of  another  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  and  the 
more  honourable  denomination   of  tenant    was    unknown. 


*  This  disparity  of  property  is  the  frequent  complaint  of  almost  every  classic 
anthor.  Lucan  has  a  reninrkable  passage  on  this  subject,  b,  1,  168.  •  Verumflvit 
«0Qfitentiba9  latifuiidia  perdider*  Xtaliam."  2'iin.  Hi&t.  Nitur.  IB.  7, 
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Hence  the  labour  of  cultivation    was   committed  to  slaves, 
who  were  procured  in  large  numbers,  by  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  conquests  :  a  measure  which,  relatively  considered, 
was  as  fatal  to  agriculture,  as  it  was  to  the  constitution  and 
political  existence  of  the  Uoman  empire.     This  reasoning 
will   account  for  the   very  remarkable  circumstance    men- 
tioned in  the  *  7th   book  of  L.ivy,  of  the  decrease  of  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens:  it  will  account  for   the  turbu- 
lence, venality,  and  indolence  of  the  populace  of  that  city, 
who  derived  their  only  support  from  the  donations  and  lar- 
gesses of  the  higher  classes;  and  above  all  it  will  account  in 
a  great  measure  for  the  decline  of  the   national  spirit  and 
hardihood  of  mind,  which  could  not  well  subsist  in  a  profli- 
gate and  abandoned  mob,  who  had   no  stake  or  interest  in 
the  country  to  which  they  belonged.     We  do  not  however 
believe,  that  the  military  spirit  aad  courage  of  the  Uoman 
armies  did,  in  the  progress  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  sus- 
tain by  any  means   that  diminution   which   is    uniformly 
supposed.     The  legionaries  of  Constantine,  of  Julian,  and  of 
Theodosius,  were   not  much    inferior  in   the  magnitude  of 
their  exploits  to  the  soldiers  of  Scipio  and   Caesar;    but 
their  military  spirit  was  exclusively  their  own;  it  was   the 
mere  esprit  de  corps  of  every  well  regulated  army;  it  did  not 
pervade  and  diffuse  itself,  as  in  the  better  ages  of  the  republic, 
over  all  classes  of  citizens,  who  were  once  ready  to  stand  forth 
in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  who  formed  the  most  inva- 
luable reserve  on  the  approach  of  danger.  It  would  be  impro- 
per to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  other  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  the  downfall  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people  ;  but  there  is  one  which  appears  to  us  to  be  new,  and 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  very  powerful  and  effective  source 
of  decline.    It  is  obvious  that  where  the  national    religion 
connects  itself  with  any   of  the  sources  of  national    spirit, 
the  decline  of  the  former  must  influence  the  fall  of  the  latter: 
this  is  peculiarly  exemplified  in  Mahometanism,  in  the  su- 
perstition of   tiie  ancient  Celts   and    Saxons,   but  particu- 
larly   in   the  paganism  of  Home,  where  the  early  history  of 
the  empire  is  closely  implicated  with  its  religion,  and  so  many 
objects  ofpopular  attachment  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
giftsor  favourites  of  heaven.  It  is  perlectly  clear,  that  thegra- 
dual  extension  of  knowledge,  which  invariably  accompanies 
tlie  augmentation  of  wealth  and  power,  was  of  itself  sulhcient 
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to  invalidate  this  support  of  national  spirit ;  but  that  species 
of  knowledge  which  was  introduced  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, and  particularlv  the  Epicureans,  was  of  a  nature  de- 
cidedly hostileto  its  further  continuance.  Of  tl:i€  gradual  de- 
preciation into  which  the  popular  creed  had  fallen,  particu- 
larly from  tile  writings  of  Lucretius,  we  haye  very  ample  evi- 
dence. 

*■  Amongst  tlie  numerous  causes  whicli  tended  to  the  over-V 
throw  of  the  eastern  empire,  our  readers  will  smile  to  hear, 
that  tiie  *  teterrima  belli  causa'  is  considered  as  one  of  the* 
uiobt  important  by  Mr.  Playfair. 

*  As  for  the  eastern  empire;  held  up  by  a  participation  of  the 
conifiierce  of  riulia,  and  retaining  sliU  aotne  of  ihe  civilizaliou  of 
tli'e  ancient  world,  it  had  subitained  tlie  irregular  though  tierce  attacks 
of  the  barbarians  till  the  middle  of  this  century;  when,  having 
\evy  imprudently  made  a  display  of  the  riches  of  the  citv,  and  the 
•beauty  of  the  women,  the  envy  of  the  Mahomedau  barbarians  was  ' 
Yaiscd  to  a  pitch  of  freniry,  that  it  wouhi,  in  any  situation,  have  been 
<iittlcuit  to  resist,  but  for  which  the  enervated  emperors  of  the  east 
were  totally  unequal. 

■  •  Tliis  added  one  instance  more  of  a  poor  triumphing  over  an  ener- 
vated iind  rich  people,  isothing  couid  exceed  tii-e  poverty  of  the 
Turks  unless  it  \yas  the  ugliness  of  their  women/ 

^•With  respect  to  the  Turks  theihselves,  Mr.  Playfair  is  of 
opinion  that  their  empire  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  rather  by  the  increaseof  their  neighbours  than  their  own  . 
decline.  But  we  have  to  oppose  to  this  assertion  the  strong  logic' 
of  facts.  JSothiug  is  a  more  certain  criterion  of  the  decrease  of 
opulence  and  power,  than  the  decrease  of  population,  and  even 
ill  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  years  1756 — 70 
ttie  principal  Asiatic  cities,  Aleppo,  Diarbekir,  Bagdat,  and 
Bassora,  have  lost  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  popular" 
tion.* 

We  have  now  traced  out  a  short  outline  of  the  permanent 
causes  of  decay  which,  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  be  the. 
necessary  results  of  augmented  prosperity.  AV'e  have  brief-'^ 
iy  adverted  to  the  principal  instances  in  aneient  and  modern 
limes.  The  examination  of  some  of  Mr.  Playfair's  tiieories, 
and  the  application  of  tiiem  to  the  state  of  this  country,  to- 
gether witli  some  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  system  w  hich 
may  be  the  best  qualified  to  counteract  the  necessary  ten- 
dency to  decline  in  every  state,  must  be  reserved  for  further 
discussion. 

(To  he  continued.) 

*  Aleppo  has  decreased  from  230,000,  to  50,000  ;  Diarbekir  from  400,0n<J 
fo  M.OOO  ;  Bagdat  from  130.000,  to  20,000  )  aad  Bassora  fioui  100,000,  to  8000. 
Jiton.  Turkish  Emp.  p.  267. 
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Phillips.     1806. 

CHAOS  is  come  again  .'  Right  honournble  politicians,  and 
GretnaGreen  parsons;  modest  females,  and  indecent  ballad- 
mongers,  are  once  more  obtruded,  in  this  annual  vehicle  of 
absurdity,  upon  the  world.  Our  expostulation  of  last  year 
was  fruitless ;  though  we  are  happy  in  having  ascertained 
that  it  has  not  been  without  eflect  on  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  we  are  not  without  a  hope  of  eventually  convin- 
cing the  world  beyond  the  possibililj'  of  doubt,  how  sliame- 
fully 'it  is  gulled  by  such  a  repetition  of  imposture;  and 
shall  c6ntinue  to  detect  the  trick  with  undiminished  indigna- 
tion. 

Let  us  hurry  our  readers  at  once  into  the  middle  of  th^' 
Kindsemonium  of  1806,  and  begin  with  an  extract  from  the 
)ifeof  Mrs.Damer,  p.  32.  it  will  prove  three  things :  first,  that 
the  author  of  this  life  is  so  gross  a  flatterer,  as  not  to  deserve 
the  least  credit  for  the  truth  of  any  word  he  utters  :  secondly, 
that  he  is  so  silly,  as  to  l>e  almost  below  contempt ;  and  thirdly, 
that  when  he  is  compared  with  the  writers  of  other  articles 
in  this  volome,  he  is  decidedly  less  gross,  less  silly  than  thev 
are,  and  altogether  the  prince  of  i\ir.  Phillips's  biographer*^ 

'  ^Ve  have,'  says  our  author,  *  several  British  Andronia- 
idies,  who  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  tt^ 
amiable  widow  of  Hector.* 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  he  inslatices  this,  by  mentionitif* 
the  Princess  of  Wales  in  her  retirement  at  Blackhealh  ? 

*  Thore,'  continues  this  unaccountable  writer,'  the  noble  Caro- 
line of  Brunswick  draws  round  her  an  assembly  of  poets,  sac^etr 
and  heroes,  by  the  magic  movement  of  /ler  chisel  alone  !  There  she 
converses  with  the  mighty  dead;  and  while  she  holds  converse  with  the 
Stuarts  and  Plantagentts  (whose  images  her  own  Promethean  flame 
has  re-animated  with  life)  she  feels  no  longer  solitarv,  no  lont^er  a 
pen?Jve  recluse;  but  sees  her^^elf  (the  daughter  of  heroes!)  in  the 
presence  of  ancestors,  who  seem  to  smile  upon  her  virtues,  to  criory 
m  her  genius,  and  to  prophesy  her  future  happiness  and  honours'" 

The  good  sense  and  the  delicacy  of  our  readers  will  make 
tbeir  own  comment  upon  the  above. — To  proceed  with  our 
biographer.        i  <•-: 

'  The  verses  ()Nllr  James  Bland  Burges" — Sir  James  Bland 
Burges  !     *Tke  tersest' 

*,  Poeti^nos  laetamur  tribus, 
Pye,  Petro  Pindar,  parvo  Pyb'is  i 
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Si  ultcrius  ire  pergis, 

Adde  his  Sir  James  Bland  Burges—' 

*  The  verses  of  this  heroic  author  of  *'  Richard  the  First," 
have  been  emblazoned  by  the  pencil  of  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  Elizabeth — whost  drawings  are  generally  esteemed 
forjnstness  of  design,  and  grace  in  execution.'  Also,  Mas- 
ter Apollo  Daggerwood,  a  youth  of  exceeding  promise,  whose 
benefit  is  fixed>  8cc.  &c.  &,c. 

*  The  Dutchess  of  VVirtemberg  is  one  of  the  best  engravers 
in  Europe.' — But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Mrs.  Darner, 
cAosr life  the  author  should  be  writing?  These,  he  will  tell 
xis,  are  preliniinarN'  remarks,  and  *  he  would  not  have  ns  too 
sure'  thai  they  are  finished  yet.  *  No — Lady  Spencer,  Lady 
Temple,  Lady  Amherst,  Lady  Henry  Fitzgerald,  and  many 
others,  are  successful  votaries  to  the  fuuse  o/  the  graphic  art.' 
'This,'  as  Sir  Hugh  says,  '  is  foolishnesses  and  aifectations.* 
But  we  shall  have  more  anon — let  us  proceed.  *  \^^e  may 
also  boast  several  veiy  bright  female  titles  in  the  walks  of 
poesy  \  and  at  the  head  of  them  xce  will  inscribe  that  of  the 
Dutchess  of  Devonshire  ;'  whuse  portrait  is  tlie  frontispiece 
of  this  volume,  and  whose  works,  it  seems,  must  be  admired 
by  all 

'  Who  have  sensibility  to  feel  the  soft  associations  of  domestic  af- 
fection, and  taste  to  appreciate  elegant  versification,  and  accurate 
iiiiagery  ;  and  all  must  say  with  delight, 

*  On  Gothard's  hill  eternal  wreaths  shall  grow, 

While  lasts  the  mountain,  or  while  RUESSE  shall  flow.*   - 

*  With  such  amiable  and  animating  sisters  of  Parnassus,  Mrs, 
DaMier  has  been  accustomed  to  pass  her  hours  from  earliest  in- 
fancv.  Apollo  and  the  nine  seemed  to  preside  at  her  birth.  Her  mother 
wds  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  her  father  the  late  Field- 
pnur^hal  Conway,  who,  a  veteran,  worthy  of  the  soil  which  gave  him 
biiili,  when  he  could  no  longer  reup  laurels  in  the  field  of  honour, 
baried  his  sword  under  the  roses  of  literary  glory.' 

The  author  proceeds  to  inform  us  that 

^  General  Conway  vvas  as  .much  itooerf  for  his  lovely  daughtrr,  as 
ever  «ere  the  guardians  of  any  fair  lady  in  romance;  and  she  re- 
jected as  many  sighing  swains,  gallant  'squires,  gay  baronets,  and 
stately  lords,  as  would  have  filled  the  train  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  or 
afforded  Harriet  Byron,  *  the  frankest  woman  in  England,'  an  op-, 
portunity  of  trying  the  patience  of  her  cousin  Selby.  Alter  the  dis- 
rtiission  of  many  a  lover — of  some  who  came  in  coronets,  and  of 
others  who  laid  their  wreaths  of  laurels  orwillows  at  her  feet,  Miss 
Conway  bestowed  her  heart  anjl  her  baud  on  Mr,  Daracr,  the  t ra- 
ther of  Lord  I^iilton, 
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*  With  this  gentleman  she  lived  for  some  years,  until  a  melan- 
choly death  deprived  her  of  her  husband  in  the  bloom  of  life.  Nature/ 
continues  our  philosophical  author,  *  everivise  and  provident,  has 
endowed  her  creitures  with  capacities  for  various  pleasures,  and  has 
opened  to  them  many  sources  of  delight.  To  console  herself  for  tho 
loss  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Darner  took  up  the  pencil,  or  applied  herself 
to  the  chisel.' 

Mrs.  Darner's  private  theatre  at  Strawberry  I lillis  next 
mentioned,  and  the  comedy  of  Fashionable  Friends,  which 
for  other  reasons  besides  its  dullness  was  condemned  at 
Drury  Lane^  is  said  to  have  been  first  represented  at  this 
villa. 

*  But  in  fact,*  says  our  author  *  whoever  wrote  this  play,  in  his  exhi- 
bition oi fashionable  manners,  lifted  the  curtain  fooAig^^.  Mr.  Sheridan 
describes  with  a  delicate  touch  the  gallantries  of  high-life.  The  au- 
thor of  Fashionable  Friends  has  imitated  its  amours  ;  and  if  the  gods 
in  the  gallery  had  not,  by  a  lucky  prescience,  foreseen  what  was 
coming,  and  by  a  fortunate  exertion  of  their  prerogative  commanded 
she  disappearance  of  the  masqueraiJe  scene,  it  is  difficult  to  guess 
zchat  might  ntt  have  appeared  to  heighten  the  blushes  of  the  ladies 
in  the  boxes.* 

But  let  us  turn  from  so  gross  a  subject,  and  relieve  our 
readers  with  the  contrast  of  a  moredehcate  one,  namely,  the 
life  of  Captain  Morris,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  ornament 
of  the  Public  Characters  of  ]806. 

*  Risibility,' observes  the  biographer  of  this  gentleman,  'produced 
by  tlie  flexibility  or  rather  distortion  of  the  muscles,*and  generally 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  convulsive  noise,  denoting  merriment,  hai, 
been  referred  to  by  way  of  elucidation  on  the  occasion  of  delining 
man  by  his  peculiarities,' 

This  sentence  amply  proves  our  assertion,  that  there  were 
writers  in  this  volume  much  worse  than  the  author  of  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Darner.  The  assassin  of  Captain  Morris  we  sec 
is  still  more  atrocious. 

*  Anacreoji,' he  continues,  •  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  have 
both  occasionally  sacrificed  to  the  jolly  god,  and  given  a  new  zest 
to  wine  by  entwining  the  rosy  bowl  with  the  emblems  of  the  lyric 
5Quse  !  We  cannot  however  suppose  that  the  poet  of  England  (Cap- 
tain Morris)  like  his  precursor  of  Teos  will  ever  die  by  means  of  a 
^rnpestone,  or  be  killed  in  consequence  of  indulging  too  freely  in  nett 
wine/ 

Our  readers  will  here  perceive  the  prettiness  of  expression., 
"l^hich  iatMQUates  that  Captain  Morris  luay  be  killed  by  in^ 
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■  :U  'id"  fij;.'  ir'l  «!;//  ' 

bulging  too   freely  'moid  wine.     This  is  a  very  happy  jontr/ 
and  in  our  author's  best  nianiier. 

The  father  of  Caplaiti.  Morris  con>posedthe  popular  song 
of'  Kitty  Crowder.'  The  Caplai'n  himself  at  first  devoted 
his  nj use  to  pohtics ;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  vouth  attacked 
the  late  Premier  with  much  acrimonv  of  satire.  'Billy's 
tooyouBg  to  drive  us/  must  yet  be  :rememb«re4  by  those 
who  remember  every  jtu  d'e.-^pyit  of  the  moment.  Indeed 
\ve  must  confess,  that  we  have  ever  co^isidered  the  captain's 
pohtical  songs  to  be  niuch  inferior, in.nierit,  as  poems,  to 
those  of  a  w.oxq  prurient  Jialure.  St)rrv  are  we  to  agree  with 
the  writer  of  Captain  M.'s  life,  that  he  too  often  puts  modesty 
to  the  blush. 

According  to  our  plan  of  lust  year,  in  a  critifjue  upon  the 
Public  Characters  for  1805,*  we  shall  continue  to  point  out 
some  few  of  the  innunieral)le  mistakes  and  omissions,  as  well 
as  instances  of  gross  absurdity  in  thought  and  language, 
which  occur  in  the  present  volume.  ,And  we  trust  that  by 
these  means,  an  effectual  impression  will  be  inade  upon 
tlie  public  n\ind,  tending  towards  the  final  reprobation  of  a 
work,  which,  from  its  universal  flattery,  folly,  uiul  inaccu- 
racy, is  a  real  disgrace- to' the  age  in  which  it  is  tolerated. 
That  the  xnemoirs  of  living  persons  must  necessarily  be 
destitute  of  that  freedom  in  speakinii;  truth  which  gives  to 
biography  its  only  value,  no  one  will  aeny  ;  unless  indised  an' 
author  sacriiicespyery  motive  of  fear,  of  delicacy,  and  indeed 
of  Christian  charity,  ,to  a  st(;rn  and  unrelenting  veracity*  But 
with  this  veracity  the  authors  of ,  *  Public  Characters'  are 
little  troubled.  The  oil  pf.  adulation  drops  indisr:riminale- 
ly  upon  the  head  of  each  selected  subject  of  t.irei4-  pane- 
gyric, whether  he  or  she.  be  to  the  last  degree  depraved  and 
foolish,  or  approaching  to  perfection  in  goodness,  and  in  wis-. 
doiri,  or  of  ^hat  uiixed  character  which  belongs  to  the  mul- 
titude of  our  fellow  creatures  :  ,*,   .^^^^  . 

*  All  shine  alike,. tJie  blockhead  and  the  wi,t/ 


^«*^v^:;/. 


In  one  department  of  biogiaphy,  such  a  compilation  ns 
the  present  mighty,  however,  be  of  use  to 'future' authors.' 
If  the  dates  of  particular  occurrences,  if  the  general  liints 
of  information  upon  political,  ■  tiaval,  or  mihtJiry  subjects, 
were  accurately-  gi-ven,  the  book  miirht  serve  as  a^  guide  to* 
some  better  writers  ot  the  lives  of  our  contemporaries,  who 
may  ^undertake  thfe.t^ak^of  biographer^,  itopartiallyj  .iu>a 

■      '  ;  ,  .  .  .      ■ ^ 

—  — I  ■  ■ '      ,  ■    . : — ■—n — ■'  -  ;  f,"  J  ', — l:     1 1      u     ■ '  -J  i    j    »     '.  ■•       i  «■        j.«— .i*^»»»^ ' 

*  Sec  tbr  Critical  Review  for  JMay,  1805,. 
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Succeeding  period.  '  The  Public  Characters/ in  short,  migiit 
atibrd  materials  for  composition  of  thepleasantest  kind,  were 
they  to  be  depended  upon  in  point  of  correctness.  But 
.that  they  are  not  so,  will  appear  from  the  following  proofs. 
.  In  the  life  of  Lord  Keith,  page  3,  '  a  first-rate  ship  of 
war,  of  the  present  day, is  said  to  be  manned  with  twelve  or 
fourteenhnmUed  seamen  and  marines,' — Now  the  comple- 
ment of  seamen  and  marines  in  the  largest  British  first-rale  is 
less  than  yOO  men.  In  like  manner,  at  page  10,  the 
complement  of  a  oO-guii  ship  is  said  to  be  300  men.  It  i,-; 
.".JO.  Such  is  the  ignorance  of  the  writer  of  Lord  Keith's 
life,  concerning  naval  matters,  that  he  assigns  to  his  lordship 
the  command  of  the  Berwick  of  T-tguns'in  the  action  oif 
■BrtH  in  1778  ;  whereas  Lord  Keith  v^as  not  in  that  action, 
and  the  Berwick  was  commanded  by  Captain  Keith  Stewart. 
But  this  egregious  blundering  is  notenough — the  biograplier 
mutilates  and  omits  as  much  as  he  misrepresents.  Not  a 
word  is  said  of  Lord  Keith  having  once  been  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  JNor  is  the  stile  of  political 
anecdote  less  impudently  erroneous  than  the  naval  informa- 
tion of  this  sciolist.  In  17S0,  Captain  Elphinstone  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  independent  members  of  the  Saint  Al- 
ban's  meeting,  as  it  is  called.  But  it  was  in  17S4.  that  the 
vain  attempt  to  reconcile  the  politics  of  Mr,  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox  was  made  by  the  then  favourers  of  a  '  broad-bot- 
tomed administration.'  Immediately  afterwards,  in  page  9, 
a  general  election  is  talked  of  in  17S6,  in  which  year  there  was 
no  general  election. 

To  pass  from  mistake  to  nonsense,  and  thus  to  vary  the  en- 
tertainment or  disgust  of  our  readers,  we  shall  now  review  a 
life  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  last;  but  as  absurd 
in   point  of  composition,  as  that  of  Lord  Keith  is  inaccurate. 

*  Mrs.  Thicknesse  is  liable  to  the  trite  and  vulgar  appella- 
tion o^ cockney.' — Well,  bntwhal  is  that  to  the  purpose?  It  does 
not  much  develope  the  character  of  Miss  Ford  ;  which,  liow- 
ever,  may  indeed  be  termed  public,  as  she  performed  three 
nigiits  in  a  concert  at  the  Opera-honse,  and  gained  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  by  the  subscription  of  her  former  noble  and 
devout  friends,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  freqijent  her 
Sunday  music  parlies.  A  list  of  the  amateur  performers  is 
given  by  our  author,  and  Lady  Huntingdon  is  laughed  at  in 
an  anecdote  which  immediately  follows;  justly  perhaps;  but 
her  ladyship  was  at  least  as  sincere  in  l;er  religion  as  the 
•sabbath. breakers  who  derided  her. 

Prince  Edward  is  represented  as  having  condescended  to 
drink  a  cup  of  tea  with  Miss  Ford  on   tli*;  abov*j  occasion  in 

Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.S.  Maj/,   180Q.  C  , 
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the  green  room  : — and  remember,  gentle  reader — 'Colonel 
Bruiulel  ^lood  beliind  his  chair.'  Unwiiling  as  we  are  U> 
leave  such  important  subjects^  tlie  love  of  variety  inherent 
ii)  the  public,  compels  us,  the  literary  caterers  of  the  metra- 
polisj  to  fly  from  the  charms  of  Miss  Ford,  alias  Mrs.  Tiiick 
iiesjc,  an#  her  anacreontic  ode  of 

'  As  Love  a  rose  was  plucking,' 

v.ithoiit  even  coniinuingour  quotation  to  the  second  linCi  and 
to  fix  for  a  while  our  attention  upon  Mr.  Joseph  Pasley,  the 
Oretna-Green  parson. 

He  too  is  indeed  .'i '  pablic  character,'  and  one  of  whom  it 
maybe  trulv  said,  that  he  loves  brandy ;  for  his  biographer 
asserts  (and  ins  biographer  is  an  lionourable  man)  tliat  Mr. 
Joseph  Pasley's  chief  <le]ight  is,  *  v»"ilh  brandy  before  him, 
to  talk  about  brand v,  ontd  he  cannot  talk  at  all.' 

But  Mr,  Pasley  does  not  merely  talk,  he  corroborates  his 

opinion, '  that  the  stj/'poscd  fiery  particles  whicli  induce  othe.'S 

to  dilute  brandv  v/itli    water  exist  only  in  a   disordered  imi- 

gifialion/  by  continually  swallowing  no  less  than  ten  gallons 

^of  this  liquor  in  every  three  successive  days  !  1  !' 

So  far,  or  nearly  so  far,  our  author.  Mr.  Pasley  must 
now  be  described  as  a  priest.  "Jolly,'  he  has  been  sliown  to 
be;  we  sliall  now  prove  him  to  be  Mucky  also.' 

A  couple  thatarrives  in  any  tolerable  style  at  Gretna  Green, 
is  seldom  married  for  less  than  teh  pounds;  the  demand 
.sometimes  exceeds  fiflv  ;  and  twenty  is  the  sum  most  com- 
nionlv  "iveu  on  these  occasions.  If  this  does  not  deter  our  fixir 
readers  from  such  imprudent  excursions,  let  tliem  attend  to 
anot'.ier  part  of  tlie  ceremony,  as  fully  recorded  in  the  Pub- 
lic C'liaraclers  of  loO(),  page  MO',  but  which  they  will  excuse 
us  for  not  transcribing; 

To  return  from  the  vulgarity  to  the  ignorance  of  our 
puitlior. — 'I'heArchbishopof  Canterbury  is  indeed  said  in  a  note 
(p.  2y9>)  to  have  been  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  but 
•little  is  mentioned  of  his  Grace's  academical  career,  or  of  the 
earlier  part  of  his  education.  Pie  was  however,  we  will  in- 
form his  biographer,  brought  up  at  the  Charter-house;  and 
a  caniJidate,  but  an  unsuccessful  one,  for  the  classical  medal 
at  the  uni\ersily.  Hisj?Vi:?  dignrty — (concerning  the  course 
of  the  archbishop's  honours,  so  easy  tp  have  been  ascertained, 
our  author  is  shamefully  ignorant) — was  the  deanery  of  Pe- 
terborough ;  hissfTO/vJ,  the  see  of  Norwich  (with  which  he 
held  the  (le;inery  of  VV' indsor) ;  Wisthiid  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
Nor  are  we  to  expect  better  knowledge,  even  in  the  com- 
monest matters,  from  tiiese  biographers,  in  the  life  of  Sir 
I'horzuis  Sutlun.     It  sets  out  with  a  blunder.     The  b»rou  is 
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t\sserted  to  be  the  son  of  Diana  Blankncy,  instead  of  Diana 
Chaplin  of  Blankney  ;  and  here  that  lady  is  said  to  be  of 
Lincohisliire  (which  is  true),  whereas  in  the  last  article  she 
was  called  a  native  of  Lancashire.  But,  not  contented  with, 
genealogical  noveliies,  onr  authors  determine  next  to  display 
their  legal  paradoxes.  The  baron's  admission  to  the  bar, 
they  affirm,  was  facilitated  by  his  taking  a  Batchelor  of  Arts' 
decree  at  the  university.  We  need  not  observe  that  this  is 
im|)03sible.  Had  he  taken  an  lionorary  Master  o^  Arts' degree, 
the  period  of  probation  required  by  the  law  societies  would 
certainly  have  been  shortened.  These  blunders  are  both  in 
the  first  page  of  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutton. 

In  the  same  page — '  et  crimine  ab  uno  disce  omnes' — the 
young  lawyer  is;  described  as  proceeding  witli  rapidity  through 
the  honours  of  his  profession.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  Mr.  Sutton  '  obtained  a  silk  gown  ;'  or 
was  appointed  first  justice  for  Anglesea,  &,c. ;  or  was  nomina- 
ted solicitor-general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  :  nor  was  he  half 
so  many  years  in  parliament  as  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  by  his  biograplier:  and  notwithstanding  the  positive 
assertion  that  he  delivered  his  sentiments  during  this  long 
period  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  he  never  opened  his 
lips  in  the  houseupon  any  subject,  till  bespoke  upon  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  business.  VVe  shall  just  remark  the  usual  trick  of 
these  authors  in  making  long  (juotations.  They  have  been 
excessively  ofi'ensive  on  the  present  occasion,  in  transcrib- 
ing numerous  and  unnecessary  extracts  from  the  archbishop's 
single  sermon,  and  from  his  brother's  two  speeches. 

W'e  now  turn  to  Madam  D'Arblav.  Thus  do  we  run 
througli  this  wilderness  of  Public  Characters, 


'  apis  Matiiia?,  ■ 

INiore  inodoque, 
Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 

Pluriavdm.' 

This  exquisite  novelist,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Burrev,  his- 
torian and  professor  of  music,  was  in  her  youth  forbidden 
by  herfather  to  read  romances.  Whether  this  mlerdict  first 
created  a  desire  in  Miss  B.  to  write  as  well  as  to  read  books 
of  this  description,  we  leave  the  accurate  examiner  of  human 
nature  to  decide;  but  she  certainly  soon  produced  Evelina, 
ihough  it  was  necessarily  published  Without  her  name.  Her 
father,  meeting  with  it  in  London,  and  hearing  a  high  cha- 
racter of  its  merits,  brought  it  home  to  his  daughter,  and 
said  lie  had  at  last  found  a  novel,  v.hicij  she  inia"ht  read  not 

C2 
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only  with  pleasure,  but  with  improvem<^nr.  Miss  Barney 
i'aiiiied  with  clei!p;ht — This  we  believe  to  be  tlie  simple  fact, 
which  Madam  D'Arblay's  biographer  has  magnitied  into 
a  most  ridi,culoi]s  story.  From  theUfe  of  this  hidy  we  might 
select  many  an  absurd  passage  ;  bat  as  we  are  assured  that 
our  readers  of  last  year  were  not  only  jimpl}' satisfied  with 
■the  jvistice  of  our  severe  sentence  pa?^d  upon  the  Public 
Characters,  but  were  tired  with  our  proof,  of  that  justice, 
we  shall  not  now  indulge  ourselves  in  so  much  quotation. 
After  referring  the  critic  then  to  page  5.y2,  for  a  specimen  of 
Ibllv  rarely  if  ever  equalled^  we  siiall  direct  bis  attention 
to  the  ^  oung  Roscius. 

And  hdre  let  us  lose  no  time  (far  fear  of  a  second  change) 
in  congratulating   tise  town  upon  the   recovery  of  its  seiises 
with  reijard  to  jNI aster  Bettv.     'J'he  mist  which  was  before 
their  eyes  is  removed,  and   they  no  longer   fancy  a   child    a 
lover,  or  a  hero.     Hamlet  is  dwindled  into  Tom  Thumb,  and 
Kichard  is  become  his  own  innocent  nephew^  whom  he  mur- 
dered last  season,  but  whom   we  stronolv    recommend   him 
to  represent  tliis  year ;  as  in  such  characters  as  the  Duke  ot 
York,  or  Prince  Arthur,  we  have  no  doubt  be   would    appear 
to  advantage.     Nor  do  we  deny  him  talents   in   promise  for 
greater   parts;  but  he  is  as  yet  too  small  for  Hamlet  or  for 
Komeo,  and  the  efl'eminacy  of  his  face  and  hair,  not  to  men- 
tion shape,  make  his  3'outh  more  conspicuously  glare  against 
.him.  Let  us  again  inculcate  upon  those  who  think  diflerently 
from    ourselves,    the  truth  of  this  simple     fact — That  the 
therilre    is  not  a  puppet-show,  consequently,  that  figures  as 
laige  as  life  should  be    presented  on   the   boards  of  JDrury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  :  they  should  have  voices  also  capa- 
ble of  some  variety   of  modulation  ;    not   as  monotonous, 
though  perhaps   more  pleasant,  than  that  of  launch,     JSo, 
we  must  still  venture  tosav,wilh  old  Mrs.  Garrick.  \Ahen  she 
saw^  the  \oung   Roscius,    '  I'his  is   not  like  my  Itnssabaitd. 
Oh  !  this  is  not  iny  /nts-sa band.' 

Mr.  Garrick,  when  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  conceived 
the  idea  of  instiuuing  a  regular  school  for  actors  and  actres- 
ses. Several  promidug  children,  chiefly  those  of  performers, 
were  pitched  upon,  and  certain  appropriate  plays  were 
brought  forward  by  w-ay  of  introducing  them.  The  attempt 
however  completely  failed  ;  for  two  alone  of  all  these  can- 
didates attained  any  reputation  at  that  period,  and  but  one 
of  the  whole  groupe  (Missl^ope)  exhibited  any  talents  at  a 
riper  age.  We  liave,  however,  no  doubt  that  there  were  many 
young  Roscii  among  them,  at  least  equal  to  the  phtenome- 
non,  or  ^s  some  of  his  warmest  admirers  call  him,  p/tonome- 
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non  of  the  present  day.  But  the  tasle  of  the  autlienoe  \Yas 
then  probably  more  fastidious  than  it  now  appears  to  be. 
Otherwise,  the  absurdity  of  children  acting  a  whole  play, 
(if an  absuidity  at  all,  vvlien  proper  characters  are  Hxed  upon 
j'or  theai)  was  surelv  not  so  <j;reat,  as  that  of  o)ic  child  acting; 
in  the  midst  of  many  men  and  women,  like  Gulliver  at 
Brobdingnag;  nay,  as  in  the  case  of  Douglas,  Master  Betty's 
best  part,  killing  (Jlenalvon  and  disarmiiig  Lord  Uandolph, 
who  were  either  of  them  evidently  able  to  eat  l)im  up  at 
one  mouthful".  We  will  not  insult  over  those  who  were  so 
foolishly  indignant  at  the  observations  upon  this  young 
gentleman   expressed    in    our  review    of  Gifford's    Massin- 


^ger*^  but  rather  welcome  the  blush  of  shame  attheir  childish 
opinion  of  last  year,  which  is  doubtless  visiting  ♦leir  cheeks. 

in  justice  to  ourselves  we  must  however  endeavour  to  cor- 
roborate the  remark  we  made  concerning  the  probable  me- 
rit otGarrick's  pupils,  bv  asking  our  reailers  if  they  have  not 
themselves  witnessed  public  speaking  at  our  great  schools, 
and  at  Westminster  dramatic  speaking,  carried  in  many 
instances  to  a  degree  of  excellence  far  superior  in  the  ma- 
nageineiit  of  the  voice,  the  sensible  placing  of  ti^e  emphasis, 
and  the  whole  eu'ect  oi  oratory,  to  any  powers  that  have 
been  displayed  by  Master  l^tty  ? 

It  does  not  however  by  any  means  follow,  that,  because  a 
boy  cannot  be  a  proper  actor  of  mnnly  parts,  a  man  must  ne- 
cessarily fill  them  with  propriety.  This  would  entad  our 
admiration  of  Mr;  Elliston,  the  criticism  of  whose  biogra- 
pher we  have  next  to  consider. 

'  Mr.  Eliiston,'  says  this  author,  'in  respect  to  comedy, 
sustains  a  wide  range  with  a  happy  effect;  but  his  (yenlecl 
characters  have  been  always  the  most  esteemed.'  We,  ou 
the  contrary,  have  ever  thought  that  there  has  appeared  a 
happy  vulgarity  in  Mr.  Eiliston's  representation  of  low 
comic  characters,  which  sate  very  naturally  upon  him;  mncli 
more  so  indeed  than  the  ease  and  gaiety  ot  Ranger, or  Charles 
Surface;  which  evidently  require  tlie  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man to  delineate  them  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  correct- 
ness. \\'li<)ever  has  heard  and  seen  Mr.  Elliston  climbing 
the  ladder  in  the  Suspicious  Husband,  or  drinking  Maria's 
health  in  the  School  for  Scandal,  will  perfectly  understand 
what  we  mean. 

This  actor,  it  seems,  was  one  of  those  stage-struck  heroes, 
who  descended  from  a  good  situation  in  real  life  to  assume 
the  mimic   robes  of  majesty ;  who   preferred,    in   short,  the 
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strong  probability  of  being  hissed  in  Richard  the  Tiiu'-i^  to 
the  certain  patronage  of  respectable  relations  in  the  church. 
But  '  thearduous  character  of  Octavian,  says  oiir  author/ — 
arduous  indeed — 

*  For  true  rank  nonsense  puzzles  more  tlian  wit' — ■ 

'has  divided  the  town  in  opinion  whether  Mr.  Kemble  or 
Mr.  EHiston  performs  it  best.  The  latter  gentleman's  perform- 
ance of  Vapour,  on  the  other  hand,  evinced  that  power  of 
contrasted  talents,  which  did  not  fail  of  impressing  the  pub- 
lic with  a  proper  estimation  of  his  serio-comic  capabilities.' 

But  enough  of  the  prose  of  these  biographers;  let  us  turn 
to  one  of  their  poetical  quotations,  which  are  singular  for 
their  propriety  of  application. 

'Full  many  a  rose  is  born  to  blush  unseen,'  See. 

And  to  whom  do  our  authors  apply  this  new  remark  ?  To 
Mr.  Henry  Greathead,  inventor  of  the  life-boat  at  South 
Shields. 

The  writer  of  this  useful  person's  memo'ir  says  that  he  has 
been  intrusted  with  a  manuscript  account  of  Mr.  G.'s  life, 
purporting  to  be  composed  by  himself.  \^'e  have  strong  rea- 
sons for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  as  a  very 
respectable  ftiend,  well  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Shields,  has  informed  us  that  Mr.  G.  is  any  thing  in 
the  world  but  an  author.  Nor  do  we  understand  that  the 
simile  applied  to  him  above,  is  at  all  more  just.  Be  tiiis 
however  as  it  may,  Mr.  Greathead,  by  his  invention  of 
the  hfe-boat,  '  deserves  to  be  embalnud,'  as  Lord  Hutch- 
inson says,  *  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  posterity.'  His 
contemporaries  too  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  him  for  saving 
some  hundreds  of  their  lives.  The  reward  given  to  him  by 
the  House  of  Commons  for  this  noble  invention,  was  1200!. 
and  we  for  once  agree  with  Mr.  G.'s  biographer,  in  think- 
ing it  quite  inadequate  to  his  merits. 

Immediately  preceding  this  article,  is  the  life  of  Mr.  Joel 
Barlow,  and  a  very  plain  portrait  of  that  gentleman.  He, 
it  seems,  is  shoith' to  become  the  epic  poet  of  x\merica,  by 
the  publication  of  the  '  Columbiad,'  a  poem  which  these 
fortunate  authors  have  seen  in  manuscript.  They  have 
very  injudiciously  anticipated  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
this  worK,  by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  its  contents,  and  by 
a  long  extract  from  one  of  its  ten  books,  concerning  Ahi- 
can  slavery.  This  poem  is  founded  upon  Mr.  Barlow's  tor- 
tnei  work,  '^  the  Vision  of  Columbus,'  more  than  one  half  of 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  present.  U'e  cantiot  otop  to 
copy  the  general  argument  of  the  CoJunibiad  from  otir  au- 
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tlvors;  the rcaflcr  will  find  it  at  page  iGS  of  the  I^iblic  Cha- 
ri!(Mers.  Tlic  single  circinnstaucCj  however,  which  we  shall 
iiK^iilion,  of  Mr.  Barlow's  having  throA'ii  liie  greater  part  ot' 
tlie  action  of  his  poem  into  the  form  of  a  vision,  must  greatly 
difninish  its  interest.  In  the  extract  wc  saw  nuinerousitistaa  ; 
ces  of  bad  !a-5te  ;  for  instance: 

'  WhcTe  Alpsanfl  Andes  ,ir  their  ba^'s  meet. 
In  eanhs  mid*  caves  to   lociv  their  granite   teet. 
Heave  thcii'  broa.i  opines,  expand  eac'.i  brvatliia^j;  lobe, 
Aiitl   with  her  mas>-y  meinl)ers  rii)  the   t;lob!?, 
Her  cauldron  floods  ot   tiie  tiieir  lilasrs  prepare, 
M^r  'd'ailowiiig  icoHil)  of  subterranean  war  ! 

Waits  but  the  (i>suie  that  my  wave  shall  find, 
To  force  the  foldir.ns  of  the  rocky  wind, 
Crash  your  curst  coritinent,  and  whirl  on  Wgh 
,The  vast  avulsion  vaultirig  thro'  ll)e  sky.' — &c.  5ic.  p.  l~3. 

This  is  mere  inflation  and  nonsense  ; — the  false  sublime  o^ 
Dr.  {)nYw\u,  et  id  genus  omue. 

We  will  quote  a  few  more  mistakes  and  omissions  fr,^in 
our  autliors,  and  then  Lid  adieu  to  their  Avoik,  we  hope  for 
ever.  It  will  really  be  a  mark  of  honour  upon  the  liierary 
taste  of  1806^  that  our  countrysnen  then  tirst  ceased  to  acc-eptj 
in  one  striking  instance,  profes.-;ions  of  accuracy  for  real  in- 
formalion,  fulso.ne  flat tt«vy  for  candid  pjaiiio,  and  in  30i;je 
gross  examples,  the  dregs  of  society  lor  Public  Charac- 
ter.s;  nay,  what  is  worse,  an  indecent  mixture  of  insig- 
nificance, or  something  less  excusable^  witli  talents  and  re- 
spec  ta  hi  I  ity. 

Sir  Home  Popham  (f.  40G)  is  said  to  have  entered  as  a 
midshipman  into  the  British  navy,  after  receiving  the  neces- 
"  sary  preliminarv  education.  By  this,  one  stioi'kl  ct>ncoive 
that  the  education  of  Sir  [lome  had  been  merely  .  n;ivai. 
But  he  was  admitted  and  resided  a  short  lime  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  almost  killed  by  a  large 
double  hair  pin  which  he  swallowed.  These  may  be  mi- 
tiidicv.  ;  and  vet  not  tminteresting  to  Sir  Home  and  ijis 
friends;  l>ut  the  writers  of  .Pulilic  Characters  seem  to  fake 
no  oaius  to  collect  either  tritiing  or  important  atiecdotes-. 
For  instance,  iMr.  Canning's  mother  is  called  Mrs.  Reddisii 
(p.  4!)^i)  ;  but  we  are  not  toid  that  her  second  husband  was 
Keddish  the  player,  who  acted  the  part  of  Edgar  in  Kini| 
Lear  so  admnably.  Such  slight  omissions  however  may  be 
allowed  to  a  great  genius  like  the  biograpiier  of,Mr.  Can- 
uiii"-  ;  but  why  he  siiould  call  tliat  gentleman  zi  joint  sccre- 
lurv  instead  of  under   secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  de- 
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parlmeni,  when  Lord  Grenville  presided  over  it,  be  only 
can  determine.  Still  less  can  we  conceive  why  the  w  riier 
of  Sir  Charles  Pole's  lii'e  should  assert  that  the  baronet  was 
in  several  of  the  severe  but  indecisive  actions  foii.s^ht  between 
SuftVein  and  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  the  East  Indies.  Sir 
Charles  was  not  in  any  one  of  those  actions.  After  the 
above  plain  set-down  in  a  matter  of  fact,  we  take  oar  leave 
of  Public  Characters  ;'  not  without  a  faint  expectation  that 
this  annual  chastisement  will  be  the  last  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  give  the  authors.  U  hov/ever,  strengthened  in 
their  folly  by  the  defence  of  numbers,  they  continue  to 
provt  ke  us,  we  shall  still  persist  in  the  unwearied  discharge 
of  our  ditty,  cut  off  their  lieads  as  they  grow  again,  and, 
like  the  conqueror  of  theHydra,  finally,  we  trust,  remain  mas- 
ters of  the  field. 


Art.  III. —  The  Morlauds.  Tales  illustrative  of  the  si /r> pie 
and  surprising.  By  R.  C.  Dallas,  E^q.  4  Vols,  small 
Svo.     Longman.     1805. 

IN  these  modern  times,  when  a  copious  and  still  rushing 
torrent  of  novels  has  inundated  the  face  of  the  land,  and,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  keepers  of  circulating  libraries,  the 
Vieavygrief  of  grave  authors,  and  'the  infinite  annoyance  of 
parents  and  of  guardians,  nearly  superseded  with  the  young 
and  the  ill-informed,  the  perusal  of  all  other  literary  pro- 
ductions, it  is  no  small  comfort  to  be  able  to  distini^uish  in 
the  motley  crov.d  some  individuals  worthy  of  their  success. 
Where  many  attempt,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  seine  should 
attain  to  excellence,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  iindertakino- 
may  be  fairly  gathered  from  the  comparative  frecjuency  of 
the  lailures.  '1  o  write  a  perfect  novel,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
a  task  little  less  arduous  than  to  reach  the  palm  of  victory 
in  any  of  the  departnients  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  demand 
the  united  qualitications  of  a  clear  head,  a  lively  imao^ina- 
tion,  an  eloquent  style,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
he^t.  These  rare  powers  and  acquirements,  seldom' imited 
in  one  person,  must  yet  stamp  the  value  of  his  productions, 
and  he  who  possesses  them  in  the  most  eminent  degree  may 
expect  to  bear  away  the  approbation  and  patronage  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  Dallas  is  a  veteran  in  the  walks  of  literature,  and  be- 
sides his  former  appearances  as  a  novellist,  we  have  recoi^- 
iiized  him  successively  as  an  historian  and  a  moral  philoso- 
pher.    We  will  not   so  far  forget  our  candour  as  to  affirm^ 
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that  in  all  these  attempts  his  success  has  heen  ^qnal,  or  his 
exertions  uniform.     -B«t  thouga   we    cumiot   assign  to  his 
history  or  to  his  ethics  the  most  dislingihsliccl  place,  we  can 
conscientiously  assert  thai  his  novels  are  of  a  much  superior 
class,  and  do  inhuitely  greater  credit  both  to  his  judgment 
and  to  his  taste  than  any  of  his  other  piodwctions.     A  novel 
ouG;ht  to  be  a  composition  where  huniaii    actions  are  repre- 
sented with  probability  and  interest,  a.id  with   due  regard  to 
those  moral    feelings  wliich  distingui>b    the    best  periods  of 
sdci6ty.     He    who    neglects   to    be   j)robab!e,  can   b.ope   to 
amuse  those  only  of  unripe  years  or  of  unculti  vatcii   taste: 
he  who  ceases  to  interest,  ceases  to  be  read  :   while  the  vio- 
lator of  morality  meets  his  punishment  in  the  merited  con- 
tempt of  all  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  part  of  the  com- 
munity.    It  wu)u1d  be  highly  unjust  to  say  that  the  volumes 
before  us  do  not  excite  a  great  degree  of  interest,   and  still 
farther  should  we  depart  from  veracity  did  we  deny  to  them 
the  praise  of  the  utmost  chastity  and  nicest  decorum.  These 
merits,  of  considerable   importance    in  the  eyes  of  all,  will 
appear,   if  we  mistake  not,    with  peculiar  charms  to  the  pa- 
ternal regards  of  the  author,    whom  we  have   once    before 
chanced  to  meet  in  a  most  irritable  state  from  an  accusation, 
upDn  unjust  grounds,  as  he  supposes,  of  a  neglect  of  some 
pi"  these  material  points. 

Mr.  Dallas  introduces   his  hero,   whose  name    is  Edward 
Morland,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader,  a«  a  boy  at  scliool 
in  the  town  of  Readino-    under   ii)e  care  of  an  a2;ed  dame 
yclept  VValler,  tiie  widow  of  a  brewer.   His  parents  were  un- 
known to  him, and  his  patroness  had  always  refused  to  gratify 
his  curiosity    regarding  his  origin.     ISheeducated  hi';,!,  how- 
ever, with  care,  and  in  Lb.e  fullne.-s  of  time,   dispatched  him 
with  a   small  allowatice  to  the  universit}^    to  drink  from  the 
fountain  head  of  learning  and  port,     in  these  circumstances, 
Morland    n.aturally     enough    concluded    that    Mrs.  VValler 
having  no  children  of  her  own,/  adopted  him  to  gratify  a  na- 
tural desire  of  offspring.'  In  the  academic;  2;roves,  while  yield- 
ing to  liie  charms   of  science,  and  heedless  of  the  future,  he 
was  suddenly  rouicvi  by  the  appearanceof  the  curate  of  Read- 
ing,  w'ho  announced    to  hiui    with  humane  precaution,  the 
death  of  Mrs.\Valler,intestate,  and  withoulleavingany  :neans 
to  trace  the  parentage  of  her   protege.     The    curate,   a  man 
little  versed   in  the   busy  scenes  of  life,  and  soured  by   per- 
sonal disappointment,    represented  to  Moruuid  his  destitute 
situation,  and  the  injpossibility   of  jsnrsuing  his    studies,  or 
of  luakir.g  advantageous  use  of  what  he  Ixid  already  learned 
at  so  early  an  age  ;  and  hi  short;  demonstrated  to  the  young 
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man's  reason^  if  not  to  his  pride,  the  necessity  of  his  sub- 
miuins;  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  iiieuial.  This  scene^ 
not  the  most  probable  in  the  work,  tera)iiiates  in  the  lieru's 
being  sent  off  to  a  rehition  of  the  curate's,  who  is  vicar  of 
Holcomb,  with  a  letter  requesting  hini  to  prociiie  among  the 
iorcis  or  gentry  of  his  iieiglibourhood  a  servant's  place  for 
this  forsaken  youtli. 

It  is  about  this  part  of  the  work,  tiiat  our  author  is  sup- 
posed to  receive  the  visit  of  a  literary  friend,  who  demands 
if  he  is  resolved  to  adhere  to  his  plan  of  simple  memoirs,  and 
lecelvingan  afiirmative  answer,  declares,  that  simplicity  will 
Bot  succeed  in  these  times.  The  author  assures  him^  that 
Morland  writes  his  owu  memoirs,  and  that  he  can  only  cor- 
rect the  style,  and  the  press;  wiierenpon  the  friend  proffers 
unto  the  author  to  start  for  the  prize  from  the  first  chapter,  and 
buildup  a  story  wich  the  same  foundation  but  a  different  su- 
perstructure ;  and  accordingly,  the  three  first  volumes  are 
occupied  by  the  lirst  laic,  and  the  fourth  by  the  e«say  of  the 
friend.  By  simple,  Mr.  Dallas  professes  fo  understand  a 
dis{)lay  of  probable  fiicts  and  natural  sentiments  or  cha 
racters;  and  by  surprising,  a  series  of  facts  so  highly  ini- 
probable  as  to  appear  impossible  till  the  developemeni  of  the 
story,  vvlren  a  few  mysterious  explanationsdispei  the  preced- 
ing darkness.'  There  is  certainly  something  amusing  ig  this, 
proposal  of  making  the  same  introductory  chapler  serve  for 
two  stories,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  also  something  novel.  At 
all  events,  Air.  Dallas  has  succeeded  in  one  great  aim,  that 
of  bestowing  upon  his  narratives  the  pouer  of  interesting 
the  reader. 

The  liero  Alorland  is  in  the  first  of  these  essays  sentto  Bath 
in  a  stage-coacli,  making  by  the  way  abundance  ofwiseobser- 
Tations,  and  from  Bath  he  is  dis[)atched  to  the  abode  of  the 
vicar  Whitaker,  his  future  patron.  From  this  reverend  person- 
Rge  he  received  a  kind  welcome,  and  earnest  advice  to  divest 
himself  of  the  manners  of  a  gentleman;  it  is  recommended  to 
him  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  situation,  and  above  all  to 
g'ain  a   perfect  command   over  his   temper.     At  the   very 
moment  of  uttering  these  aposlolical    injunctions   at  great 
length,  the  vicar  himself  narrowly  escapes  a  stroke  ot   apo  . 
plexy  from  a  paroxysm  of  rage  excited  by  a  neighbouring, 
baronet.  Sir  JNicholas  Broke,  who  declined  to  admit  him  to 
bis  table  during  a  vi^it  from  a  duke.     This  scene,   which  is 
rendered  exceedingly  amusing,   prevents  Morland  from  be- 
ing recommended  as  a  servant  to  Lady  Broke^  as  had  been 
intended,  and    he  is  provided   with  a  letter  to  a  benevolent 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jones,  who  is  supposed  to  be   in 
want  of  a  domeslic.     The  vieivr,  however^  :ilill  agitated  by 
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i-a~e,  fonirets  to  add  the  address,  and  Morland    wanders  to 
the  bouse  of  a  man  of  tlie  same  name,    bulufa  most  con- 
trasted character,  by  whom  he  is  nearly  coiinnitted  to   pri- 
son.    Escaping- that  indignity,  he  finds  on  his  arrival  at  llie 
benevolent   Jones's    of  Affington,    that    the    place,  which 
would  have  suited  him  bevoud  his  warnie-^t  wishes,  beins;  that 
of  an  undersecretary,    had    been  fille<l    about    an   hour   be- 
fore by  an   individual   less  worthy  and  less  likeJy  to  please 
than  himself.     This  practical   illustration    of  tlie  effects  of 
angerj  which  had   thus   injured  him  by  procrastinating  wellr- 
Kieant  exertions  in  his  behalf,  may  naturully  be  granted   to 
have  argued  more  powerfully  against  the  imlulgence  of  that 
passion  than  an  host  of  grave  admonitions.    The  vicar,  how- 
ever, was  speedily  recalled  to  the  practice  of  patience  by  the 
overtures  of  Sir  Nicholas  towards  a  reconciliation,  and  Mor- 
land, after  some  adventures,  which  we  have  not  room  to  no- 
tice, was  established  as  a  kind  of  upper  domestic    to  Lady 
Broke,  a  dame  of  great  pretension  to  fine  teciings  but  in  reality 
governed  by  themostseKish  motives.  In  this  capacity  he  found 
hisduties  oi'avery  unusualdescription,  and  to  consistmore  in 
spouting  plays  and  enacting  various  tasteful  absurdities  than  in 
announcing  the  names  of  visitors,  combing  lap-dogs,  or  walk- 
ing in  the  rear  of  his  lady.     His  education  giving  him  pecu- 
har  advantages,  he  rose    rapidly  in  favour,  and  was  succes- 
sively raised  to  thie  appointments  of  poet,  musician,  and  jack 
of  all  trades  to   her  ladysliip.     Sir  Nicholas,'  in  one  of  the 
theatrical  exhibitions,  meeling   jNJorland    in   the  dusk,  was 
affected  in   a  singular   manner  with    terror,  and  repeatedly 
afterwards  gave  indications  of   some    stranjie  horror  at  the 
sight  of  ot7r  hero,    woo  however   continued  to    increase  in 
estimation  with  Lady  Broke.    Mean  while  he  had  become  by 
an  accident,  in  a  very  novel-like  manner,  the  i'riend  of  young 
Jones  of  Affington,  who  receives  him  at  his  father's  house, 
and  treats  hiiu  as  an  equal.     Events  at  last  begin  to  thicken, 
and  his  fortunes  to  approach  to  a  crisis.     A  foolish  and  ill- 
educated  airl,  the  dauuhier  of  liis  master,  iails  in  love  with 
Morland,  who  despise?-  her;  but  her  passion  escapes  not  the 
lynx-ej'ed  jealousy  of  a  fiddler,  named  Murphy, who,with  the 
tolly  of  ignorance,  had  cast  a  ioj>ging  eye  on  the  beauties  or 
the  dower  of  the  melting  damsel.     This  man,  learning  that 
Miss  Broke  meant  on  a  certain  night  to  assail  the  virtue  of  his 
rival  in  his  own  bed-chamber,  leads  SiriSicholas  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot.  ■  Some  strange  motive    of  making  fun,  as  our 
author  describes  it,  directed  at  the  same  time  the  son  of  the 
baronet  to  the  bed-room  oF  our  hero;  not  unacquainted  with, 
and  scarcely  disapproving  the  protligacy  of  his  sister.     The 
youth  liaving  blown  out  the  candle  to  prevent  detection;  is 
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shot  by  mistake  in  the  dark  by  Sir  Nicholas,  who,  as  he  heard 
the  dvins:  Gfroan  of  his  own  child,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
Morland,  exclaimed  with  a  voiceof  horrid  exultation,  *  i  am 
safe  again^  I  am  safe.'  When  the  truth  was  discovered  by 
bringing  a  light,  Morland  was  accused,  to  his  inexpressible 
surprise,  of  being  tl;e  murderer,  and  so  unfortunately  for 
him  were  the  untoward  circumstances  connected,  that  there 
appeared  to  the  impartial  too  much  reason  to  believe  the 
accusation,  lie  was  committed  to  prison,  and  tried  for  the 
offence,  and  very  nearly  convicted  l)y  the  perjured  misrepre- 
sentations of  Murphy  and  Sir  Micholas  IJroke.  Fiom  the 
humiliating  and  painful  consequences  of  such  a  misfortune, 
he  was  however  saved  by  the  ingenuity  and  exertions  of  his 
.friend  young  Jones,  who  proved  his  innocence  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  the  jury.  Nor  was  this  all  :  Sir  Nicho- 
las was  himself  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  cousin.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, to  whose  estates  he  had  succeeded,  and  of  the  attempt 
lo  murder  the  infant  son  of  Sir  Kdward,  who,  however,  was 
preserved  by  the  remorse  of  the  villain,  hired  by  great 
promises  to  perpetrate  the  crime.  That  boy,  thus  strangely 
saved,  wiy;  no  other  than  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  had  been 
placed  at  Mrs.  Waller's  with  a  decent  allowance  by  the 
wretch,  who  was  at  once  the  destroyer  of  liis  father's,  and  the 
saviour  of  his  own  life,  though  not  without  the  interested 
view  of  thus  holding  a  rod  over  the  head  of  his  infamous 
employer.  Sir  jSicholas  was  apprehended,  and  finished  in  pri- 
son hiscareer  of  crimes  by  the  efl'ectsof  shnme,  rage,  grief,  and 
disappointment.  Morland  is  acknowledged  as  the  true  heir 
of  his  father's  titles  and  estates,  ai)d  is  made  happy  in  the 
possession  of  an  amiable  and  beloved  wife. 

The  due  punishments  beingihus  inflicted  on  hardened  wick- 
edness, and  happiness  dealt  out  with  unsparing  hand  to  the 
good,  the  curtain  drops  and  the  tale  concludes-:  We  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  to  this  story  the  merit  of  some  inge- 
nuit}-  and  of  much  interest ;  nor  aie  the  language  and  style 
in  general  reprehensible.  The  composition  is  upon  the 
whole  amusing,  though  its  merits  do  not  consist  in  any 
oriccinalitv,  or  in  much  distinction  of  character.  The  author 
has  himself  declared  his  intention  ot  conducting  this  narra*^ 
tivewith  simplicity,  so  that  it  should  comprize  no"  improba- 
ble facts  or  unnatural  sentiments  and  characters.  From 
offendingin  the  last  particulars  we  willingly  and  fully  absolve 
him,  but  surely  no  person  can  be  reqaired  to  believe  such  a 
tissue  of  extraordinary  incidents  as  at  all  approaching  to  pro- 
bability. It  is  however,  we  acknowledge,  of  far  more  impor- 
tance to  a  writer,  to  attract  and  fix  the  pleased  atleiilion  ofiiis 
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reader.^!,  than  to  adhere  wilh  the  most  pertinacious  fidelity  to 
^nv  prcconci'ived  plan.       ^ 

The  author's    friend  is  supposed,  in    the   fourth  of  these 
volumes,  to  commence  his  rival  tale  with    no  similarity   but 
what  arises  from    the    identity  of  the    Hrst  chapters   of   the 
two  performances,  and  professedly  dealing  in  the- marvellous, 
though  not  in  such  impiubabihlicrf  as  ghosts,  fairies,  or  magi- 
cians, but  in  strange  events    which  shall   at  the   conclusion 
receive  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  explanation.     Morland 
accordingly    is   supposed  to    go   wilh    his  reeonimendaiory 
letter  to  the  vicar  of  liolcomb,   who    speedily  provides  hnu 
with  a  footman's  place  in  the   family  of  Sir  Robert  W'ulling- 
fordof  Cray-hill,  a  man,  according  to  the    author,  of  greai 
wealth,    a  vain  love  of  every    thing    possessed    l)y    himself, 
and  equally  free  from  vice  and  virtue.     This   ^.lorland    was 
unlike  theiast,  a  slender,  fair-complexioned  youth,  of  fea- 
tures, sensibility,  and  credulity  feminine  and  almost  childisii, 
Shrinkino:  from  the  society  of  menials,  he  was    accustomed, 
after  his  dt)mestic  occupations  were  finished,  to  retire  to  his 
a^^artment,  into  which  he  had  removed  an  old  pianoforte  of 
Miss  Wallingford's,  wholly  out  of  repair.     This  instrnmeni, 
the  c^use  of  unforeseen  accidents,  was   by  the  skill  of  our 
hero  restored  to  an  useful  condition,   and  served  him   as    the 
solace  of  his  leisure  hours.     Speedily    he   became  celebrated 
in  the  family  for  his    musical  talents,   and  rumours   of  his 
reputation  reaching  the  ears  of  his  master,  he  was  examined 
as  to  his  powers,  and,  (must  we  confess  it.')  in  a  most  roman- 
tic raannerallowed   to    combine   the  functions  of  footman 
and  music-master  to  Miss    AValhngford,    a  young  lady  of 
great  beauty,  accomplishments,  sensibility,  and  discernment 
of  humble  merit.  The  consequences  of  this  rare  device  may  be 
easily  conjectured,  and  the  ex  tat  ic  pair  were  one  morning  inter- 
rupted, whileon  the  point  of  declaring  their  mutual  affection, 
by  Sir  Robert  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his   hand.    That  baro- 
net, however,  having  only  two  eyes,  and  both  being  blinded 
by  rage,  fell  over  a  stool,  and  aflbi  ded  to  Morland  the  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  by  a  window  into  the  fields.     For  succes- 
sive miles  he  ran  with  fearful  haste,  thinking  more  of  horse- 
whips, blankets,  and  ponds,  than  of  tbe  dying  transports  of 
eternal  love.     At  length  he  found  refuge  in    a   retired  farm- 
house, where  he  lay  for  three  days  overcome  by  a  fever,  the 
result  of  personal  fatigue  and  mental  agitation.     Having  ob- 
tained relief  from    this    malady,    he  left  his    chamber,   and 
descending  to  the  room  which  served    the  family    for  h:-JI, 
parlour,  and  kitchen,  he  found   a  gypsy  foreboding   good 
things  of  every  sort   in  store  for  those  who  coniulled  hej-. 
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Her  tall  figure,  her  large  features,  herengaging  countenance, 
and  herpoiiftraLing  eye  arrested  Morland's  attention,  which 
was  still  further  roused  by  theevident  and  extraoidinary  know- 
ledge tluit  she  displayed  of  his  past  life,  and  pretended  to  possess 
of  his  future  fortunes.  She  thus  obtained  over  the  youth  an 
unlimited  ascei)d<int,  and  persuading  him  to  submit  to  the 
disguiseof  a  fefuale  dresSj  carried  liim  off  with  her,  having 
returned  for  him  in  tlie  attire  of  a  man,  and  with  the  nam6 
of  Forrester.  This  denomination,  however,  she  speedily 
changed  tor  that  of  Cajitain  Godfrey,  Morland  still  passing 
for  her  daughter,  and  attractins:  the  amorous  reirards  of  the 
sonsof  a  farmer,  with  whom  they  spent  a  night.  \\  hen 
Captain  Godfrey  introduces  himself  as  such  to  our  hero,  the 
latter  with  characteristic  simplicity  replies,  '  Alas,  yo\i  are 
what  you  please  to  be  ;  pray,  tell  me  what  /  am  to  be.  I 
am  still,  as  It  pleases  you,  a  woman  in  appearance,  but  I  trust 
that  I  am  not  really  to  be  metamor[ihosed.'  Morland's  de- 
votion to  the  gypj^y  being  so  far  established,  seemed  to  teqiiire 
little  addition,  but  a  new  wonder  is  provided  to  retain  him 
in  his  state  of  perplexity.  Godfrey,  as  we  must  call  her, 
going  to  the  window  of  the  inn  where  they  happened  to 
be,  descried  in  the  court-yard  a  young  man  weeping  bitter- 
ly. He  called  his  servant,  and  desired  him  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  the  L'ld's  distress  :  the  answer  brought  was,  that  he 
was  a  farmer's  sou,  who  had  by  stealth  taken  his  father's 
horse  to  go  to  see  a  race,  that  he  had  been  stopped  by  a  foot- 
pad, who  forced  him  to  change  coats  with  him,  and  carried 
offthe  horse.  *  Go,'  says  the  captain,  'tell  theyoungn)an 
to  feel  in  the  pocket  of  the  robber's  coat,  and  he  will  find  a 
purse  which  will  more  than  recompense  him  for  l)is  losses!' 
The  mcssaiTf-  is  delivered,  the  pur^e  is  found,  and  the  delight 
of  the  farmei's  son  is  only  to  be  ec|ualled  by  theastonishn.ent 
of  Morland. 

Ttie  next  exploit  of  this  wonderful  captain  is,  to  quell  a 
riot  with  inex()iic<ible  facility,  soon  after  which  he  meets  an 
ok!  Serjeant,  wlio  saluies  \\\n\  with  respectful  familiariiv  as 
his  commanding  othcer,  and  thus  adds  another  embarrass- 
ment to  the  many  which  already  distracted  our  hero's  m.ind. 
This  be'.vildered  vouth  knew  not  whether  to  believe  his 
strange  protector  to  be  a  man  or  woman,  a  gypsy  or  A 
devil,  but  felt  or  imagined  himself  to  be  irresistibly  led 
along  by  the  train  of  events.  The  captain,  however,  docs 
not  long  retain  his  military  form,  but  exchanges  it  for  the 
character  ofthe  sister  of  Godfrey,  and  conducts  JNIorland  as 
his  niece  to  a  retreat  in  Wales,  wliere  she  leaves  i)im  with 
irijanctions  to  learn  Welch   and    practise  female   decorum. 
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Morland's  inlncl  Is  now  supposed  to  li a ve  been  worked  up 
to  a  most  extraordinary  state,  and  be  \va>j  doubtful  whethci' 
to  cor/sider  all  that  passed  around  him  as  the  illusions  of  a 
disease<l  brain,  and  Irequently  runainaled  with  hiin:^elf  on 
the  proofs  of  his  insanity.  l1ie  gy})sy,  resuming  the  clis- 
ractcr  of  Captain  Godfrey,  removes  our  hero  as  a  W-ekti 
girl  to  a  village  where  also  resided  his  mistress,  Miss  \\''al- 
lingford,  at  the  house  of  iier  aunt.  Many  ludicrous  advoa- 
tures  ensue,  which,  however,  we  cannot  here  detail,  but  wbieli 
are  calculated  to  afford  great  amusement  and  perplexity  to 
the  render.  Afler  some  interval  the  caj)iaia  restores  to 
Morland  the  habit  of  bis  sex,  and  takes  him  on  a  jour- 
ney. On  the  road  he  commences  a  conversation  on  tire 
topic  of  bis  future  prospects  in  life,  find  desires  him  to 
choose  a  pro'ess'on  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  hand  oftl'se 
object  of  his  love.  Morland  hesitating  to  determine,  an4 
still  full  of  suspicious  doubts,  the  story  proceeds  as  follows: 

'  On  this  the  captain  undertook  to  assist  him  in  iiis  clicMce.  The 
various  states  and  professions  of  men  wero  t;iken  into-cousidcrafion.-: 
the  less  they  suited  a  husband  for  iMatildn,  the  loss  agret^atde  wcne 
they  to  Morland,  who  naturally  referred  all  to  that  idea,  even  tiuHii^'lj 
lie  regarded  the  conversation  as  a  mere  jest.  I'here  could  he  no!{)))-o- 
piiety  in  a  young  beautiful  heiress  bestowing  her  hand  on  a  d-evfc 
in  a  counting-house,  a  farmer,  a  country  cler^\  man,  a  studeint  -of 
law,  or  a  subaltern  officer.  INIorland  found  somethiug  tol'object  t'.'* 
in  all.  "  It  dees  not  signify,  my  son,"  sairl  the  captain-, ■"  you  taust 
decide;  you  must  lie  something.  1  have  proposed  to  vou  pro.fe-»- 
sionsinthe  middling  stationsof  life  ;  and  I  should  have  had  no  obiec- 
tion  to  see  you  fixed  in  one  of  them,  for  happines«  does  i.ot  (k-jventt 
upon  rank;  but  tell  me,  docs  your  ambition  soar  higher  ?  Shoui-d 
you  like  to  be  a  peer  of  the  realm?"  "  iS':iv,"  cried  Morlawd, 
"  do  not  insidt  my  birth  by  this  tritiing  ;  you  well  know  that  1  have 
ever  suffered  my  views  to  be  directed  with  the  utmost  modesty.''' 
"  A  truce  with  your  modesty,"  replied  ihe  cajittiin  ;  "  in -giving  yira. 
liberty  to  chase,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  limit  you  in  your  choice. 
Speak  freely,  would  you  like  to  be  a  peer  of  England  ?"  yioi- 
land,  out  of  patience,  and  to  put  an  end  tuthe  jest,  replied,  "  if  3(Ui 
please  ;  by  all  means  a  peer,  and  do  not  forget  the  estate  nece-s>;ar% 
to  support  my  peerage."  "  Estate!"  replied  the  captain.  "  i*(jst- 
:boy,  stop."  By  this  time  they  had  entered  a  beautiful  picturesqufi 
part  of  the  country.  Woods,  lawns,  streams,  an  undulatory  sur- 
face', and  elegant  seats,  whose  beauties  were  heightened  by  t'he 
clearness  of  the  diy  and  the  vivid  tints  of  the  seaswji,  gave  an 
air  of  enchantment  to  the  surrounding  prospects  that  might  vveil 
raise  in  Morland  a  suspicion  that  he  and  his  guide  were  at  histt 
-arrived,  in  fairy  land.  "  Estates,"  coiuinued  the  capt;un — "  I'ow 
may  see. several  fruin- this-  LiJl.      Take  yuur  choice,      'i  hat  insrasias 
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seems  to  me  to  stand  better  tliiui  any  of  the  others — looks  larger 
and  nobler.  Do  you  think  it  would  suit  you  !"  "  Exactly,"  rppHfd 
IVlorland,  anxious  for  a  conclusion  of  any  sort.  "  Very  well !"  said 
thecaptain  gaily,  "  prrniit  me  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hand.  Lord 
Belmont  wi.l  no  doui^t  <  xtend  liis  goodness  to  Captain  Godfrey, 
who  wid  in  future  honou.'  hiuiseif  with  the  title  of  his  governor. 
Postboy!  drivo  to   Helmont  Castle."  ' 

This  quotation  will  afford  to  tiie  reader  an  opportunity  of 
judging  lor  tiiuiseil  of  Mr.  Dhllas's  style  orwriting  in  a  belter 
and  more  ?alisfactoiv  manner  tlian  we  could  otherwise  pre- 
sent to  him.  Tiie  story  now  draws  rapidly  to  a  close,  and 
the  last  wonder  is  the  reception  oi"  Morland  by  Lord  Ash- 
more,  llie  proprietor  of  Belmont  Castle,  ior  an  account  of 
which  we  are  unwillingly  compelled  to  refer  to  the  work  it- 
self. We  need  only  add  that  iSiorland  is  acknowledtred 
lieir  to  that  lord,  is  himself  created  a  peer,  marries  Matilda, 
and  is  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  bounteous  i^-ifts  of  for- 
tune.  I'he  solution  of  llie  long  train  of  mvsieries  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  gypsy  captain.  This  personage, 
after  all,  turns  out  to  be  of  the  female  sex,  and  is  sister  to 
Lord  Ashmore,  and  mother  of Morland  by  in  L'ish  baronet, 
whom  she  had  compelled  to  make  an  honest  woman  of  her 
by  the  forcible  argument  of  a  loaded  pistol.  The  various 
extraordinary  accidents, which  may  be  supposed  to  have  excit- 
ed the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  receive  an  explanation  which 
the  learnetl  in  novels  will  probably  admit,  in  these  times 
\vhen  the  wonderful  is  so  nearly  exhausted,  to  be  tolerably 
satislactory.  lUit  the  greatest  absurdity,  and  what  never  failed 
to  recur  to  our  imagination  at  every  turning,  is  to  suppose  it 
possible  for  any  human  being  above  the  rank  of  the  merest 
idioiisni,  to  submit  to  such  adventures  as  Morland  is  repre- 
sented to  have  done.  There  is  undoubtedly  great  inconsis- 
tency in  this  part  of  the  work  :  it  is  impossible,  in" our  ideas 
of  tilings,  to  conceive  any  being  to  exist  as  here  pourtrayed, 
withamitidof  reasonable  strength  in  general,  but  wholly 
overrun  with  a  credulity  the  rnostextravagantand  childish.. 
The  st(!ry,  ho\vever,  recpiired  such  a  supposition  to  carry  it 
on,  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that,  considering  the  frailness 
of  his  foinidation.  Mr.  Dallas  has  re;'.red.  a  very  respectable 
superstructure.  The  merit  of  both  Ids  eflbrts  is  considerable, 
though  we  would  rather  regard  them  as  specimens  ofamus- 
it!g  invention,  than  of  faithful  execution  of  his  original 
plan.  I'hose  who  think  at  all  about  such  matters,  will  pro- 
pably  ddier  in  opinion  concerning  the  preference  due  to 
oneoruiher  of  these produclionSj  thus  exhibited  for  compa- 
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risoti.  Onr  judgment,  libvvever,  would  decide  for  tbie  last 
effort  of  skilly  though  we  mean  not  to  deny  that  both  the  '  au- 
thor' and  his  '  friend'  aie  twin  Arcadians,  '  cantare  pares  et 
respondere  parati.' 


Art.  IV. — A  Treatise  of  Mechanics,  theoretical,  practical^ 
and  descriptive.  Bi/  Olinthus  Gregori/,  cf  the  Royal  Mi- 
iiiarif  Academij,  Woolwich.  8ro.  3.  Vols.  Kearsley.    1806. 

IT  is  a  complaint,  that  small  encouragement  is  given  in 
this  country  to  works  on  pure  and  mixed  mathematics;  and 
undoubtedly,  the  trifling  profit  derived  from  tlie  publication 
of  such  Works,  partly  operates  in  producing  the  scarcity  of 
English  scientific  treatises.  The  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent times  will  probably  cause  more  mathematical  works  to 
be  produced  ;  they  are  become  more  necessary,  especially 
those  Works  with  which  military  tactics  are  connected. 
France  swarms  with  military  schools,  in  which  are  taught 
conjointly,  mathematics  and  hatred  against  tlie  English  na- 
tion. Literature  and  classical  erudition  are  neglected,  and 
from  some  accounts  held  in  contempt  ;  and  the  rising  youth 
of  France  are  solely  imbued  with  that  science  and  those  arts 
by  which  armies  may  be  arrayed  and  battles  fought.  We 
are  not  disposed  slightly  to  value  the  advantages  whick 
iiiathematical  science  can  confer  on  military  art.  If  this 
curious,  but  alarming  state  of  French  education,  were  not 
known  to  us  from  direct  sources,  we  might  have  conjec- 
tured it,  from  the  many  scientific  treatises  that  have  lately 
Issued  from  the  French  press-,  books  oil  geometry,  on  tri- 
gonometry, on  dynamics,  &c.  arc  continually  appearing 
beibre  the  piibltc,  and  the  Frencli  government  has  found  the 
means  of  directing  ihe  talents  of  its  greatest  mathematicians 
to  the  compo-iiion  oi  elementary  treatises  for  the  use  of  the 
eleves  of  the  Normal  and  Polytechnic  schools.  I'his  sysiem 
and  scheme  has  aheady  operated:  French  science  has  been 
felt  at  Ulm  and  Auiterlilz.  When  we  hail  then  the  appear- 
ance of  a  iriatliematical  work,  feelings  of  patiiotism  are 
mixed  with  love  of  the  science  ;  and  we  particularly  rejoice 
to  beholil  the  tutors  at  our  military  schools  and  acadeniies 
emerging  into  authorrJ'.ip  :  they  ought  best  to  know,  wliat 
particular  parts  of  matliemalics  Ihf^  military  pupil  should 
stud  v. 

It  we  mistake  not-,  the  author  of  the  present  work  is  the 
«Hme  who,  two  or  three    years  aij;o,  published   a  treatise  ou 
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astrotioiny  :  r^ff-G.  is  at  least,  llierefoie, enlitled  to  the  piaise 
of  iiuliistry  and  activity, 

Intiodiicto!  V  to,  or  ratlier  precu'sive  of  the  main  subject 
of  the  work,  are  a  dedit-atiou  and  ;t  preface  :  the  first  is  now  a 
thing  rather  out  of  fashion,  and  in  general  both  the  one  and 
the  otiier  miciit  be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  introductory  definitions  and    remarks,  the    author 
falls   into    a    common  error:    lie    detains  the  student  :    and 
detains  bv  entangiing  with  tlie    ibrmahty   and  perplo.ity  t;f 
definitions  eitlier  untrue  or  unnecessary, — matter, spacCjabso- 
lute  place,  rnobility,    power. — Cannot  the  law  of  the  compo- 
sition of  forces,  tlie  properly  of  the  lever,  the  laws  of  impact, 
and  of  the  rectilinear  descent  of  grave  bodies  be  understood 
without  the  aid  of  these  obscure  terms  ?  Why  should  mathe- 
maticians, who  profess  to  love  simplicity  and  plainness,  still 
linger  on  the  vestiges  of  an  obsolete  scholastic   philoso[)hy  ,^ 
It  would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  insist  farther  here  on  the  use- 
U.'ssness  of  such  definitions,  as  those  on  which  we  animadvert  : 
ft  is  sufhcientto  remark,  thatscarcely  any  of  them,  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  during  the  real  business  of  discussion  and  de- 
duction, are  brought  into  use  and  activity  :  with  the  student, 
their   efl'ect  is    head-ache    and   disgust   towards  a  science, 
which  ought  not  to  assume  any  other  than   a  simple,   plain, 
and  engaging  appearance. 

1'he  second  chapter  of  this  work  is  on  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces;  and  in  demonstrating  this  proposition, 
^ir.  (jregory  has  adopt*  d  tlie  plan  ofd'Alembert ;  indeed,  lie 
has  very  nei-'rly  followed  the  process  given  in  the'  Traitcele- 
mentaire  de  Franceur'.  This  latter  author  has  dejjarted  some- 
whiit  from  the  geometrical  method  given  in  the  Opuscules, 
and  introduced  trigonometrical  expressions:  there  is  a  gain, 
by  this  introduction,  of  neatness  and  conciseness.  Mr  Gre- 
gory should  have  stated  the  last  proposition  more  fully  and 
exactlv  ;  the  prof)osit!on,  we  mean,  whereby  it  is  to  be  shewn 
that,  if  the  law  of  the   (  omposition  of  forces  be  true  for  any 

angle  =  — ,  p  and  w    being  anv  numbers  whatever,  the 

law  shall  also  be  true  for  any  angle  whatever  A. 

Mr,  Gregory  has  been  much  indebted  to  Franceur's  book, 
and  we  cannot  blame  him  tor  adopting  what  is  useful  and 
convenient,  and  the  method  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  as 
j,t  IS  called,  ap[ears  to  us  very  convenienl;it  introduces  great 
regularity,  and  consecjueully  facility,  into  the  process  oi 
demonstration  :  this  method  is  but  little  known  and  practised 
in  thiscouatry ;  yet  uu  l".ngi;shmau,  IMuclaurin,  had  the  me- 
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rlt  of  introducing  it:  and  for  many  years  it  has  been  inva- 
riably adopted  by  the  mathematicians  of  the  continent. 
The  chief  utility  of  this  method  of  rectangular  co-ordinate- 
is  perceived  in  those  cases  when  the  forces  acting  on  a  bodv 
are  not  situated  in  the  same  plane.  Suppose  the  three 
axes  along  which  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  are  measured 
•to  be  called  axes  of  .r,  y,  z,  then  if  a  point  be  kept  at 
rest  by  forces  F,  F',  F",  &,c.  the  directions  of  which  make 
wth  the  axes  of  .r,  j/,  z,  angles  respectivelv  equal  to 

^  a,  ^,  y,  _  a,  &,  y ,     a',  0',  y" ,  Scc 
die\i  the  three  equations  of  equilibrium  are 

F  COS.  a  +  F'.  cos.  a'  +  F".  cos.  a"  -f  Scc  =  o, 
F  cos.  &  ±  F'.  cos.  0  ±  W.  COS.  &'  ±  8cc.  =  o. 
F.  cos.  y  +  F'    COS.  y  +  W.  COS.  y"  +  &c.    =  o. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  quite  as  sim- 
ple if  Mr.  G.  hi  the  first  instance,  had  given  and  deduce<{ 
these  three  equations,  and  then  had  made  as  a  corollary  or 
particular  case,  that,  in  which  the  forces  lie  in  the  same- 
plane  :  this,  it  is  clear,  is  immediately  effected  by  making 
y,  y',  y".  See.  ail  equal  to  t)0,  for  then  cos.  y,  cos.  y,  &,c\ 
=  o. 

As  fluxions  are  not  excluded  from  Mr,  G.'s  treatise,  the 
fluxionary  expressions  for  the  three  preceding  equations  of 
equihbrium  might  with  great  propriety  have  been  intro- 
•duced  :  in  some  instances,  they  lead  more  commodiousl.v 
than  any  other  expressions  to  the  establishment  of  certain 
curious  properties,  and  it  is  useful  to  know  them,  since  thev 
«o  frequently  occur  in  the  foreign  Acts:  suppose  that  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  origins  of  the  ibrces  F,  F',  F",  6ic.  to 
their  point  of  application,  the  point  kept  at  rest,  to  be  respec- 
tively >,,  fjt.,  V,  9r,  Sec.  then 


X- 

cos.  a  =r  — , 

cos.  ^  —  — ,  cos.   y  = 

J/.                           ;:- 

COS.  a'  =~, 

COS.  ^'^^,     COS.  y'-^ 

3/-                       -- 

■COS.  «"=r  — , 

COS.  0'  =  -1,    COS.  y"  —~ 

consequently    the    above  equations  of  equilibrium  may  be 
thus  represented  : 


F. 

x- 

± 

F'. 

±1 

X' 

+ 

p// 

± 

8cc. 

— 

c. 

F. 

• 

F'. 

■9 

± 

F" 
D2 

r 

± 

&c. 

=r 

0. 
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F.'—    4-  f.  1^    +  F''.—  4-  &c.  =o. 

s*  z'     —  z-    ~~ 

or,  if  the  symbol  S,  significant  of,  the  sum  of,  be  employed, 
the  equations  may  be  thus  abridgeclly  expressed  : 

S.  F.  — ^  =r  0    S.  F.  —  =  Oj   S.  F.  -V-  =  o. 

In  these  expressions,   — ,  — ,   — ,    &c.  are  partial  ^nx~ 

X-       y       z. 

ionary  co-efficients  of  x,  y,  z;  thus  suppose 

X  =^l{x-ay  +  (>/—by  +  (=^-cy]    then 

X'     X — a         X'  y — h         X-  z — c 

X-  X    '       y  X    '        =•   ~"         X 

Forces  situated  in  the  same  plane,  acting  on  a  mute- 
rial  point;  forces  not  situated  iu  the  same  plane  ;  and  pa- 
rallel forces  acting  on  different  parts  of  the  same  body  ; — thi:* 
IS  tlie  division  which  Mr.  G.,  after  Franceur,  adopts.  The 
mathematical  reader  will  easily  understand  that,  by  this  di- 
.  vision,  the  direct  deduction  of  the  properly  of  the  lever  is  to 
be  avoided.  In  point  of  simplicity  and  of  generality  we  are 
not  of  opinion  that  any  thing  is  gained  bv  this  arrangement. 
In  fact,  the  same  assum[)tions  and  reasoninfrs  bv  which  the 
Jaw  Oi  equilibrium,  fielding  for  forces  acting  on  a  single 
point,  is  shewn  to  obtain  for  forces  acting  on  different 
points,  may  be  equally  used  to  extend  the  same  law  of  equi- 
librium to  the  demonstration  of  the  property  of  the  lever. 
1'he  demonstration  of  the  lever  is  inferred  very  neatly  from 
the  purailtlogram  of  forces  by  Pronv  in  '  his  Architecture  hy- 
draulique,'  and  previously,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  by  d'A- 
lembert. 

Some  notice  ought  to  have  been  taken  of  Lagrange's  prin- 
ciple of  virtual  velocities,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  accuracy, 
of  his  fcrm,  from  which  may  be  deduced  itll  the  equations 
thcit  are  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  a  body,  whether 
the  forces  tend  to  trans/ate  tlie  body,  or  to  cause  it  to  revolve 
round  a  fixed  poinl.  The  author  of  the  '  Mecanique  Ana- 
lytique'  has  not  given  a  proof  of  this  formula  :  M  .  C'aniot,  in 
a  work  entitled  *  Geometrv  of  Position',  hat;  triven  a  tUeorerxi, 
which,  according  to  hi.u,  iuvuives  the  principle  :  tins  theo- 
jem  the  author  hao  detnonstraud  \)\  a  geouitjLrical  process, 
and  it  is  not  foreigi*  to  liic  present  .sub;eet  to  shew  how 
easily  this  tlieoreui  may  be  made  lo  liou'  iVom  the  equations 
of  equilihrium,  which  wc  iiave  given  in  ihe  preceding  p^g^^  • 
thus,  suppose  the  forces  F,  l''\  i'"j   Scc.  to  act  in'iiie  ^ume 
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plane,  on  a  point  M,  then  from  M  conceive  a  line  drawn  to 
a  point  }*,  the  line  making  with  the  axis  of  x  an  angle  =  <p, 
and  let  iVl  P=p  ; 
.   then  since 

F.  COS.  a  +  I'',  COS.  a'  +  F".  COS.  a"  +  SCC  =r  O. 
and  F.  sin.  a  Hh  F'.  sin.  a'  ^  ¥".  sin.  a''  +  Sec.  =  o. 
since  a  =  (90— ^j, 

umlliply    the  <irst  equation  by  p.  cos.  (p,  and  the  second 
by/;,   sii).  ip,  and  add  ihe  two  equations  ;  then 

ip     ^cos.  a  .  cos.  (p  +  sin.  a  .  sin   (p\  +  f'/^-    ^cos.  a'  cos. 
9  -f-  sin.  a'  sin.  f^    -[-   Sec.  =  o. 

or,  F/>.  COS.  (a — <?)  +  F'/>.  cos.  {a'—(p)  +  8cc.  =  o. 
Now  it  is  phiin,  that  p.  cos.  (a— 9)  /?.  cos.  {a' —<p)  Sec. 
are  lines  intercepted  between  M  and  the  points  of  perpen-, 
diculars  drawn  from  P  on  the  respective  directions  of  F, 
I',  F",  Sec.  Hence,  if  M  be  moved  from  M  to  P,  the  re- 
spective velocities  along  the  directions  of  F.  V,  Sec.  must 
be  the  aforesaid  intercepted  lines  ;  hence  calling  these  ve- 
locities, u,  a',  u",  Sec.  we  have 

Vu  ±  F  a'  ±  I",u'  ±  Sec.  =  o, 
which  Is  Carnol's  theorem,    (p.  S3y,)  hut  differently  demon' 
st.rated,  and  which   proves  L(agrange's  formula   in   the  case 
when  the  forces  act  on  a  single  point. 

We  have  wandered  a  little  from  the  plain  road  of  strict 
criticism,  but  we  will  immediately  return  to  it,  after  another 
short  trespass  :  If  the  first  equation  just  mentioned  be  mul- 
tiplied by  p.  sin.  (p,  and  the  second  by  p.  cos.  <p,  and  the  two 
equations  be  then  subtracted,  w^e  shall  have 

¥p  -  sin.  (a—(p)  Hh  V'p  .  sin.  (a' — (p)  +  Sec.  =  o. 
or,    Vt:  ±   V'ti'  ±  V'ti"  ±  Sec,  =  o. 
calling  TT,  w',  7:",  ^c.  the   perpendiculars  drawn   from  the 
point  P  on  the  respective  directions  of  F,  F',  F","  See. 

Smce  any  one  of  tlie  forces  (as  F)  may  be  feigned  to  be 
the  result  of  all  the  others,  we  have  Fct  =  FV  +  F'V  -f^ 
Sec.  which,  expressed  in  words,  affirms  that  the  moment  of 
the  resulting  force  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
component  forces,  which  is  a  known  theorem  ;  the  moment 
here  means  the  product  of  the  force  by  a  perpendicular. — 

The  next  subject  treated  of,  is  the  centre  of  gravity,  atid 
the  known  fliixionary  formulas  are  given,  f)y  whicli  the  cen- 
tres of  gravity  of  areas,  curve  lines,  solids,  Sec.  may  I  e  de-? 
termined.  The  author  then  introduces  the  centrobar  c  iie- 
thod,  as  it  is  called,  and  of  which  the  inventor  was  Guidin. 
Few  of  our  English  treatises  have  taken  notice  of  this  me- 
tiiod  ;  it  is  not  indeed,  in  any  process  of  calculation,  essen- 
tial   and  absolutely  jiecessary  ;  but  it  is  curious,  and  worthy 
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the  mathematical  student's  attention  :  it  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  lines. 

Let  ?/  be  the  ordinate,  x  abscissa  of  a  curve,  and  let  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  from  the  axis  x, 
he  d: 

Then  d=^  f  y'x  __      rt  f  y'i 

J  yx  Ittjyk 

Hence    ^itdfyx  =  'nfifx,  that  is,  the  solid  generated 

by  the  revolution  of  the  curve  round  the  axisx,  equals  the 
product  of  the  area  of  the  generating  curve  and  of  tlie  cir- 
cumference (2  ^rr/)  described  by  the   centre  of  gravity  %■=. 

3.14159. 

After  the  centrobaryc  method,  a  method  of  greater  curio- 
sity than  utility,  as  we   have    already    observed,    the  author 
treats  of  the  mechanical  powers,  the  lever,  inchned  plane, 
ser<^w,  &c.  which  subjects  have  been  so  frequently  treated 
of  before,  that  on  them  nothing  new  can  be    reasonably  ex- 
pected.    We  were  glad   to    find    that   the   author  did   not 
pass  ovei:  the  subject  of  the  strength  and    stress  of   timber. 
It  is  in  fact  less  capable  than   many  other  parts  of  mecha- 
nics, of  mathematical   precision,  but  it   is    curious,   and,  as 
connected  with  certain  parts  in  the   animal   oeconomy,    very 
interesting.     On   this   subject  a    book  was  published  some 
years  ago,  by  a  foreigner  of  the  nameofGirard  ;  but  for  the 
generality  of  students,  what  Emerson  has    done  in  his  Me- 
chanics, or  what  with  greater  neatness  and  refinement,  Ro- 
bison  has  done  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  may   appear 
sufficient.     At  the  end  of   this  article  are  added  one  or  two 
remarks  of  practical  utility. 

'The  propositions  we  have   given  on  the  strength  and    stress  of 
materials,  however  true,  according  to  the  principles  assumed,  are  of 
no  use    in  practice  till  the   comparative   strength  of  different  sub- 
stances is  ascertanied.     And  even    then  they    will  apply    more  ac- 
curately to  some  substances  than   others.     Hitherto  they  have  been 
almost  exclusively  applied  to  tlie  resisting  force  of  bt-anis  of  limber  ; 
though  it  is  probable  no  materials   whatever    accord     less  with  the 
theory  than  timber   of  all  kinds.     The    resisting   body  is  supposed 
in  the  theory  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  or  composed  of  parallel 
fibres,  equally  distributed    around  the  axis,  and  presenting  unitorm 
resistance  to  rupture.     But  this  is  not  the  case  in  a  beam  of  limber  : 
for,  by  tracing  the  process  of  vegetation,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
ligneous  coats  of  a  tree  formed  by  its  annual  growth,  are  almost  con- 
eentric  ;  and   ihat    they  are    like    so  many  hollow  cylinders  thrust 
i})to  each  other,  and  uuiied  by  a  kind  of  medullary  substance  which 
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offers  but  little  resistance:  these  liollow  cyliuJers,  tlieref'ire,  funiivh 
tlie  chief  resistance  to  the  force  wliich  tends  to  breal<.  ihtm.  Now 
when  tile  trunk  of  a  tree  is  squared  in  order  thiit  it  niay  be  converted 
into  a  beam  it  is  evident  that  all  the  !igne"us  cylinders  greater  than 
the  circh;  inscribed  in  the  square  or  rectangle  which  is  the  section 
of  the  beam,  arc  cut  olf  at  tlic  siiles  ;  and  tlierofore,  as  alontucla 
remarks,  almost  the  whole  resistance  arises  from  the  cyHndric  trunk 
inscribed  in  the  solid  part  of  the  beam.  'I'lie  portions  of  the  cy- 
lindric  coats  which  are  towards  the  angles  add  h  Utile,  it  is  true,  to 
the  strength  of  that  cylinder,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  oppose  some  re- 
sistance to  the  straining  force  ;  but  it  is  far  less  than  though  the 
ligneous  cylinder  were  entire.  Hence  we  can  by  legitimate  compari- 
son accurately  deduce  the  strength  of  a  joist  cut  from  a  small  tree 
by  experiments  on  another  which  has  been  sawn  from  a  much  larger 
tree  or  block:  thelalter is  generally  weak  and  very  liable  to  break. 
As  to  the  concentric  cylinders  we  have  been  speaking  of,  they  are 
evidently  not  all  of  equal  strength.  Those  nearest  the  centre  being 
the  oldest,  are  likewise  the  hardest  :  which  again,  is  contrary  to  the 
theory,  in  which  they  are  supposed  uniform  throughout.  After  allj 
however,  it  is  still  found  that  in  some  of  the  most  important  problems 
the  results  of  the  theory  and  well-conducted  experiments  coincide, 
even  with  regard  to  timber  :  thus,  for  example,  the  experiments  ok' 
Duhamel  on  rectangular  beams  atford  results  deviating  but  in  a 
slight  degree  from  the  theorem  of  Galileo,  that  the  strength  is  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  the  breadth  into  the  square  of  the  <leplh. 

'  Experiments  on  the  strength  of  difl'erent  kinds  of  wood,   are  by 
no  means  so  numerous  as  might  be  wished.     The  most  useful  seem  to 
be  those  made  by  Emerson,  Parent,   Banks,  and  Girard:    but  it  will 
be   at  all  times   highly    advantageous    to   make  new  experiments  on 
the  satne    subject  ;    a  labour    especially  reserved   for  engineers  who 
possess  skill  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their  profession.     It  has 
been  found  by  experiments  that  the  same  kind  of  wood,  and  of  the 
same  shape  and    dimensions,  will  break   with    very  diflercnt  weight : 
that    one  piece  is  much    stronger    than   another,    not  only  cut  out 
of  the  same  tree  but  out  of  the  same  rod:  and  that  if  a  piece  of  any 
length  planed    equally    thick  throughout,   be  separated  into  three  or 
four  ])ieces  of  an  equal  length,  it  will  be  found   that  these  pieces  re- 
quire different  weights  to  break  them.     Emerson  observes  that  wood 
from  the  boughs    and  branches  of  trees  is  far  weaker  than    that  of 
th»  body  :    the    wood    of  the  great  limbs   stronger  than  that   of  the 
small  ones  :    and  the  wood  in  the  heart  of  a  sound  tree  strongest  of 
al'.     He   also  observes   that  a   piece  of  timber  which    has  borne  a 
great    weight   for  a    small  time    has   broke   with  a    far  less   weight 
when  left  upon  it  for  a  much  longer  time.     Wood  is  likewise  weaker 
when  it  is  green,  and  strongest  when  thoroughly  dried;  and  should  be 
two  or  three  yeais  old,  a\  least.    Knots  in  wood  often  weaken  it  very 
much.    And  when  wood  is  cross  giained,  as  often  happens  in  sawing, 
this  will  weaken    it   in  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  <is  the  cut 
runs  iiiuivor  I'.vbs  across  the  grain.     Erom  all  which  it  follows  that 
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a  considerable  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  strength  of  woo;], 
wben  applied  to  any  use  where  strength  and  durability  are  re- 
quired. 

'  iron  is  "enerallv  much  more  uniform  in  its  strength  than  wood  : 
yet  experiments  shew  that  tlieie  is  some  difference  occd!?ioned  by 
different  kinds  of  ore  ;  the  <lifference  is  not  only  found  in  iron  fronv 
diflerent  furnaces  ;  but  from  the  same  furnace,  and  the  same 
melting  ;  this  may  arise  in  great  measure  from  the  different  degrees, 
which  tt  has  wlien  it  is  poured  into  the  mould. 

'Every  beam  or  bar, whether  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  is  more  easily 
broken  by  any  transverse  strain,  when  it  is  sustaining  any  very  great' 
compression  endways.Several  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  kind' 
of  strain  :  apiece  of  white  marble -J  inch  square  and  three  inches 
between  the  props,  bore  38lbs  :  wiien  compressed  endways  with 
SOOlbs.  it  broke  v,ith  14^lbs.  The  effect  is  much  more  remarkable 
in  timbert  and  more  elastic  bodies ;  but  is  considerable  in  all. 
U'his,  therefcjre,  is  a  point  which  must  be  attended  to  in  alt  experi- 
ments :  as  must  likewise  the  following,  namel}',  that  a  beam  sup- 
ported at  both  ends,  will  carry  tuive  as  much  when  the  ends  bcj^ond 
the  props  are  kept  from  rising,  as  when  the  beam  rests  loosely  on  the 
props.  The  demonstration  of  this  is  given  by  Girard;  and  many 
experiments  furnish  nearly  the  same  result.' 

In  the  arlicles  which  regaicl  arches,  doines,  Sec.  the 
author  has  followed  Franceur,  Emerson,  and  Rohison;  and. 
since  no  new  observations  or  reasonings  are  added,  there  is 
nolliing-  that  from  us  requires  particular  criticism. 

To  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium  succeeds  the  doctrine  of 
motion,  a  subject  of  much  greater  variety,  extent,  and 
difficulty,  requiring  new  methods  and  formulas  of  compu- 
tation. The  problems  appertaining  to  it  are  those  that 
have  caused  most  of  the  im[)rovements  to  be  made  of  late 
years  in  analytical  science;  in  fact,  under  the  head  of 
dynamics,  all  physical  astronomy  is  to  be  arranged  :  we 
need  not  say  a  word  farther  then  concerning  the  extent  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Gregory  only,  asitmay  be  supposed,  con- 
siders it  in^some  of  its  partial  and  particular  applications. 
The  simplestproblems  that  belong  to  it  are,  concerning  the 
laws  of  the  rectilinear  descent  of  bodies  by  gravity,  the 
motion  of  projected  bodies,  the  motion  of  poinis  in  circles, 
curves,  &.C.  but  the  laws  of  the  motion  ol  the  parts  of  a 
body,  or  of  the  parts  of  a  system  connected  together  after 
an  iuvarii'.ble  manner,  require  tlie  most  curious  analysis:  on 
these  liang,  the  theories  resjjecling  the  centres  of  oscillation 
and  of  gyration,  &c.  and  \\l!at  maybe  of  daily  practical 
consequence,  the  theory  of  n'.acliines.  xVJr.  Atwood,  it  is 
known,  in  his 'IVeatise  on  Kectiliiiear  Motion,  has  solvil  a 
Tariety  of  pioblcms  relalne  to  these  matters^    v.ilh   great  a[- 
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pearance  of  neatness,  but  to  our  mintts,  not  clearly  anci  satis- 
lactorily.  M.  d'Aleoibert,  whom  we  consider  as  the 
founder  of  the  present  school  of  foreign  niatiieniaticians,  gave 
a  method,  or  as  it  has  been  called,  a  principle  by  which  dy- 
namical problems  are  reduced  to  statical  problems,  It  is 
to  bere,<>;retted  that,  of  this  principle,  he  did  not  lay  down 
clearer  and  fuller  proofs  ;  for  were  it  necessary,  we  could 
iiiew  that  considerable  doubts  and  difficulties  obscure  and 
perplex  the  principle.  But  admit  it,  use  it  as  a  method,  and 
we  know  not  what  artifice  in  mathematics,  for  refinement 
and  utility,  has  a  greater  claim  to  distinction  than  this  has. 
We  very  much  commend  Mr.  Gresrorv  for  introducinir  it 
into  his  treatise  :  he  has  had  it,  we  perceive,  by  the  inedunii 
and  agency  of  his  constant  friend  iVl.  Franceur  :  but  the 
thing  is  not  the  worse  on  this  account.  As  the  principle 
and  connected  method  is  of  importance,  and  we  believe  but 
little  known  amongst  the  mathematical  students  of  this  coun- 
try, we  shall  first  state  the  principle  in  Mr.  G.'s  words,  and 
then  endeavour,  on  our  own  part,  to  shew  its  utility  by  one 
or  two  easy  application:?. 

'"In  whatever  manner  several  bodies  change  their  actual  motions, 
if  we  conceive  that  the  tncitioii  which  each  body  would  h.ivc  in  the 
succeeding  instant,  if  it  were  quite  fiee,  {•>  decompo.sed  into  two 
pliiers,  of  whichoneisthe  motion  which  it  really  takes  in  consequence 
pf  their  niufjal  actions,  the  second  must  be  such,  that  if  each  body' 
were  impelled  by  this  force  alone  fthat  is,  by  the  force  which  would 
produce  this  second  motion),  ail  the  bodies  would  remain  in  equi- 
librio.'" 

'Thi^is  evident:  for  if  tliese  second  constituent  forces  are  not 
such  as  would  put  tlie  system  in  cquiliijrio,  the  other  constituent 
niotions  could  not  be  those  which  tlie  bodies  really  take  in  con- 
sequence ofthttir  mutual  action,  but  would  be  changed  by  the 
lirst.  ' 

'  The  use  of  thij  proposition  will  appear  from  ti.e  following  exam- 
ples : 

'  I.  Let  there  be  three  hoflies  B,  B',  B",  and  let  the  fores  F,  F, 
F",  act  upon  them,  so  as  to  give  them  the  velocities  v,i',v",  in 
any  flirections  whatever,  producing  the  quantities  of  moti(.n  15  v, 
\\'x',  B"  i",  which  we  may  call  F,  ]•',  F",  becaur.e  the  momenta  are 
the  proper  measures  of  the  moving  forces.  Let  us  furtlier  supp(»s8 
that  by  striking  each  ollM-r,  or  beuig  any  wav  connected  with  each 
other,  iheycann_ot  take  these  motions  F,V,  F",  but  r(>ally  take  the 
motions/'  /',/".  It  is  <)bviovis  that  we  ma)  consid(M-  iIr-  motion  F 
nnpressed  upon  the  body  B  to  be  coiiipu'-ed  of  the  niulion/' which 
3t  really  takes,  and  of  another  motion  y?.  In  like  luanju-r  F  maybe 
resolved  intoy  which  It  actually  takes,  and  anothei  :;•.':  and  again 
f"  into /"and  <^'.  The  miuion^  will  be  the  same  wiiellier  B  be 
acted  upon  witn  the  h^rce  F,  or  the  cons-itucnt  f  rccs^  and  p;   nhe- 
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ther  B'  be  acted  upon  by  F',  or  by/'  and  <p' ;  and  B"  by  (he  force 
F  ,  or  the  component  forces  y"  and  9'.  Now  by  the  supposition, 
the  bodies  actually  take  the  motions/,/',/'':  tlieret.  re  the  motions 
^,9',  9",  must  be  such  as  will  not  derange  the  mi'ions/,  J\  f": 
thatis  to  say,  if  the  bodies  had  only  ihe  motions  9,  <p',  9",  impressed 
upon  them  they  would  destroy  each  other,  and  the  system  would 
remain  at  rest.' 

Suppose  a  bodvQ  to  be  as  a  weight  on  an  inclined  plane, 
the  height  of  which  hp  and  length  /,  and  to  be  connected  by 
means  of  a  string  with  another  weight  P,  commonly  called 
the  power,  hanging  vertically  : 

Let  V   =  P.'s  velocity,  and  let  m=z\6  xV>  ^  =  ^''"e,  then 

if  \  L  ^ 

m  •  •  * 

and  —  tJ  4-  2  ?H  ;     z=z   —  v  — -o  •\-  {2  m  t  -\-  v) 

but  the  motions  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  are 

Q  |t'-ft'|   and  — P    |t'4-^'^,  hence  in    consequence  of 
Q    r  2  w  —i—v  \,^  i   V  ^<lm't\,       equilibrium   must 

ensue  ;  consequently 

Q    \lm  —   't—vX    =   P  |u  4-  -  ^ntl 

•  2  w  [2t£^}  =  CP+Q)  i 

consequently 

_L-      =       SLzIi-,  and  ^         is  called 

^m't  I.  (P+Q)'  '^  'ni 

the  accelerating  force,  which,   in   this  case,  is    the  constant 

force  accelerating  the  descent  of  Q. 

If  the  velocity  be  required,  since  i  =  — ,  (s  the  space) 
^^*         Q/;.-P/  ^   ,        ^        Q  A-P/  . 

As  a  second  instance,  suppose  Q  to  be  elevated  by  means 
of  a  weight  P  culled  a  power,  and  a  moveable  pulley,  let 
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V 


«:=.P's  velocity,  and  i;'=Q's  velocit}^,  equal  — ; 

•  •  •        • 

nowD+2wf  r=  V  ■\-  V  -\-  2mt ' —  v 

the   quantities  of  motion   at  the   end  of  the  time   t    are 
P  \v-^Q.m  t'l    and  4--  Q  ^^'4.  t'-l     ;. 

P.   {Imt — v)   and  |   Q.    {Q,mt' -{-v')    impressed     solely, 
would  cause   an    equilibrium ;  hence 

P   \<lmi  —v\—:lQ  \  1ml  •\-  :i_\,  since r'=^, 

and     consequently, =  Q -, 

2  jji  i  4  P  +  Q 

•         • 

If  w  be  required,  since  f  =  s 


,    ,      „        reP  — Q\ 

and  1/^=8  ms  ■{   — ,,    ,    ,-  r 

As  a  last  instance,  suppose  two  bodies  P  and  Q,  to  be 
placed  on  a  straight  lever  at  distances  p  and  q  from  a  centre 
of  suspension  Sj  let  v  =  P's  velocity,  v'  =  Q's,  then 

V  -\-o,mt  =:  V  -\-  v'  -\-  1  m  t  —  v 

r'  +  2  m  t  =  v'-  +  x'-  -^  Qmt  ~  v'' 

consequently,  since  the  momentum  after  the  interval  t  is  Pp 

(t  4.  XI)  4-  Q  ^  (x)'  +  V'),     Pp  l^mt  —  'v)  +   Q^  (<2int-^ 

1)' )    =  0  ;       or   P  p     {%  mt  —  v)     =    Qq   {Imt  — 

hence,  if  u  be  the  velocity  corresponding  to  any  other  dis-. 
tance  0,      '"     =::z  p.  ( — ILJJ1—1jL.Y    Suppose  w=:2m^  then 


2mt 
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p  =  — (^— J    .    :..,  which  is  the  expression  far  the  distance 

of  ihe  centre  of  oscillation  from  the  centre  of  suspension  : 
and  thf  analysis  wliich  has  in  tlip  nreceding  instance  been 
conh!it.''d  to  a  simple  case,  might,  without  difficulty,  be  ex  • 
tended  to  any  compltx  one. 

Ml".  Grei^ory  errs  considerably  in  his  arrangement?  ;  he 
does  not  make  the  parts  of  science  apfly  cohere  :  for  in- 
stance, this  princi[)i'e.  ui'  d\Alemhert  ought  inunediately  to 
have  preceded  the  fourth  chapter,  which  treats  of  tlie  nAn- 
tion  of  bodies  about  fixed  arcs,  ot  the  centres  of  oscillation^ 
g^'ration,  &ic.  :  and  since  the  book  was  intended  to  comprise 
many  subjects  and  discussions  comparatively  within  a  small 
compa'j'j,  the  author,  in  those  curious  and  difficult  probktns 
that  relate  to  the  rotation  oi"  bodies,  Sec.  ought  to  liave  con- 
tented himself  with  one  method,  and  not  to  have  perplexed 
his  reader  with  different  ones;  jNlr.  G.  has  not^  perhaps, 
conifilciely  digested  this  subject. 

In  Cliap.  v.- jNir.  <}.  introduces  a  pliysico-mnlliemntical 
tlieorj'  of  Percussion  :  the  author  of  this  theory  is  George 
Juan,  a  Spanish  author,  and  all  tliat  we  knew  of  this  theory 
previously  to  the  appearance  of  tlic  present  volumes  wa'^ 
iVom  the'  Architecture  Hy<lraulique.'  Perhaps  this  was]\JLr. 
G.'s  source?  We  should  noc  have  thoui'rit  worse  of  his 
judgment  and  propiieiy  of  selection^  if  he  had  om.itted  this 
theory. 

Ciiap.  VI.  is  on  the  motion  of  inacliincs,  and  on  Jheii 
z:l  maxnnuni.  One  of  the  first  problems  is  to  find  the  velo- 
cities of  the  power  ami  weight  at  the  end  of  a  time,  nlien 
the  po\vtr  raises  the  weight  by  means  of  the  wheel  and 
axle  :  if  P  l)e  the  power,  Q  the  weight,  and  if  r,  ]'  be  the 
radii  of  the  wheel  and  a.\le,  then  by  an  application  of 
d'Alcmbert's  principle  similar  to  those  which  we  have  al- 
ready ciihibited,  it  might  easiU'  be  shewn  that 

'    ■     •     ^,  Pr'  —  Qr7> 

^  =  \.j.-  j^  qP~-  (r==\  el.  P)  :and  consequenlly  that 


>Pr^  +  Qj'^ 

And  in  fact,  Mr.  G.  treating  of  d'Alembert's  principle,  dedu- 
ces from  such  principle,  the  same  ex|)rcssion  ;  but  in  the 
present  chajMer,  he  employs  tor  this  deduction  of  u  a  differ- 
,ent  method,  in  realitv  liie  method  whi«'h  Mr.  Atwood  usesiri 
his  Treatise  on  IJectirinear  Motion.  This  is  most  undoubtcd|-y 
siipciflui  us  ,  ilsuicl.  is   no  bad   (economy    to.  n^e   a   rcsidt 
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previously  obtained  :  but,  from  a  scholium  added  to  this 
problem,  we  are  led  to  suspect,  that  Mr.  G.  was  not  cer- 
tain that  each  method,  tiiat  of  the  French  cnathenialiciiiri 
and  of  Mr.  Atwood,  must  lead  to  the  same  result:  he  says 
'  if  we  compare,  iJcc.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expressions 
correspond  exactly.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  proportion  the  power  and  weight  so  as  to  obtain  a 
niaximum  efiecl  on  the  wheel  and  axle,  we  may  adopt  the 
conclusions  of  cor.  5.  and  6  of  this  proposition.'  We  must 
confess  that  we  see  no  meaning^  in  the  '^  Hence  it  follows:' 
it  by  no  means  appears  to  us  an  inference.  But,  although 
we  do  not  entirely  approve,  of  the  aiathcmatical  investiga- 
tions on  this  subject,  some  of  the  remarks  and  iui'erences,  as 
practically  useful,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

'  The  theorems  just  given  may  serve  to  shew  in  what  points  of  view 
machinesought  to  be  considered  by  those  who  would  labour  benefi- 
cially for  their  improvement. 

'  The  first  object  of  the  utility  of  machines  consists  in  furnishing 
ihcmQ-^.i\i,  oi  giving  to  the  ntavhig  force  the  most  Commodious  dirtc^ 
tio/i ;  and,  when  it  can  be  done,  of  causing  its  action  to  be  applied 
immediately  to  the  body  to  l)e  riioved.  'I'hesc?  can  rarely  be  uiiited: 
but  the  former  can  be  accomplished  in  most  instances  ;  of  which 
the  use  of  the  simple  lever,  pulley,  and  wheel  and  axle,  furnish  many 
examples.  'I'he  second  object  gained  l;y  the  use  of  machines  is  an 
accommodation  of  the  velocity  of  the  uurk  to  be  performed'to  the  tefo- 
cilj/  ii'itk  which  cilo2;e  a  fiatural  poire r  can  act.  Thusi  whenever  the 
natural  power  acts  with  a  certain  velocity  which  cannol  be  chani^ed. 
and  the  work  must  be  performed  with  a  greater  velocity,  a  machine 
is  interposed  moveable  round  a  fixed  support,  and  the  distances  of 
the  impelled  and  working  points  are  taken  in  the  proportion  of  the 
two  given  velocities. 

'  But  the  essential  advantage  of  machines,  that,  in  fact,  which 
properly  appertains  to  the  tlttory  of  mechanics,  consists  in  augment- 
ing, or  rather  in  modifying,  the  energy  of  the  moving  power,  in  such 
maimer  that  it  may  produce  ef!'ects  of  which  it  would  have  been 
otherwise  incapable.  Thus  a  man  might  carry  up  a  flight  of  steps 
twenty  pieces  of  stone,  each  weighing  30  pounds  (one  by  one)  in  as 
small  a  time  as  he  could  (with  the  sanjclabour)  raise  them  all  to- 
gether by  a  piece  of  machinery,  that  v.ould  have  the  velocities  of 
the  inipelletl  and  working  points  as  20  to  1;  am',  in  this  case,  the 
insliuiueni  would  fuiiiith  no  real  udsantage,  e.scept  that  of  saving 
liis  steps.  But  if  a' large  block  ot^^'O  liiues  30,  or  (iOOibs.  weight, 
v.eieto  be  raibcd  to  the  same  height,  it  would  far  surpass  the 
"Utmost  cti'orts  of  the  man,  wiiiiuur  lj;e  intervention  ^f  some  such  con- 
trivunce.' 


'Or,  generally,  as  M.  Piuny  remarks  (Archi.  Hydraul.  art. 
504.),  luiichiiies  enable  us  to  di^p(;i\;  the  factors  of  TV  .'  ip.  such  a 
iiiaiiU^r,  that  nhile  that  rr',cuci  cci.iiiiuci  the  same  \'%  factor'"  nxav 
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have  to  each  other  any  ratio  ue  desire.  Thus,  to  give  another  e^^ 
ample:  Suppose  that  a  mjin  exerting  hi?  slreiioth  iiiiiuedialely  upon 
a  mass  of  2,5 lbs.  can  raise  it  vertical! \  with  a  velocity  of  -i  feet  per 
second;  the  same  man  acting  upon  a  mass  of  lOOOlhs.  cannot  give 
it  any  vertical  motion  though  he  exerts  his  utmost  strength,  unlcb? 
he  has  recourse  to  some  machine.  Now  he  is  capable  of  producing 
an  effect  equal  to  SSX^-X':  the  letter  t  being  introduced  because 
if  the  labour  is  continued  the  value  of  t  will  not  be  indefinite,  but 
comprised  within  assignable  limits.  Thus  we  have  5.5X  ^  X  .''=IO()0 
Xt:X^;  and  consequently  r=^  of  a  foot.  This  uiaii  may,  there- 
fore, with  a  machine  as  a  lever,  or  axis  in  peritrochio,  cause  a  mass 
of  lOOOlbs.  to  rise  -^  of  a  foot,  in  the  same  time  that  he  could  raise 
251bs.  four  feet  without  a,  machine;  or  he  may  raise  the  greater 
weight  as  far  as  the  less,  by  employing  40  times  as  much  time. 

'  From  what  has  been  said  on  the  extent  of  the  effects  which  may 
be  attained  by  machines,  it  will  be  seen  that  so  long  as  a  moving 
force  exercises  a  determinate  effort  with  a  velocity  likewise  determi- 
nate, or  so  long  as  the  product  of  these  is  constant,  the  effect  of  the 
machine  will  remain  the  same:  thus  under  this  point  of  view,  suppos- 
ing the  preponderance  of  the  effort  of  the  moving  power,  and  ab- 
stracting from  incrtion  and  friction  of  materials,  the  convenience 
of  application,  &:c.  all  machines  are  equally  perfect.  But,  from 
what  has  been  shewn,  (arts.  376,  377.)  a  moving  force  may,  by 
diminishing  its  velocity,  augment  its  effort,  and  reciprocally.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  certain  effort  of  the  moving  force,  such  that  its  pro- 
duct by  the  velocity  which  comports  to  that  effort  is  the  greatest 
possible.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  law  assumed  in  the  articles 
just  referred  to,  we  have,  when  the  effect  is  a  maxmmi,\-=i^  W, 
or  F  =:  -f-  (p;  and  these  two  values  obtaining  together  their  product 
•^y  9  \V  expresses  the  value  of  the  greatest  effect  with  respect  to  the 
unit  of  time.  In  practice  it  will  always  be  adviseable  to  approach 
as  nearly  to  these  values  as  circumstances  will  admit ;  for  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  they  can  always  be  exactly  attained.  But  a  small 
variation  will  not  be  of  much  consequence  :  for  by  a  well  known 
property  of  those  quantities  which  admit  of  a  proper  maximum  and 
minimum,  a  value  assumed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  either  of 
these  extremes  will  produce  no  sensible  change  in  the  effect. 

*  If  the  relation  of  F  to  V  followed  any  other  law  than  that  which 
Nve  have  assrmied,  we  should  find  from  the  expression  of  that  law 
values  of  F,  V,  &c.  different  from  the  preceding.  The  general  me« 
thod,  however,  would  be   nearl}'  the  same. 

♦  With  respect  to  practice,  the  grand  object  in  all  cases  should  be 
to  procure  a  uniform  motion,  because  it  is  that  fronii  which  (cateris 
paribus)  the  greatest  effect  always  results.  Every  irregularity  in 
the  motion  wastes  some  of  the  impelling,  power  ;  and  it  is  the  great- 
est oidy  of  the  varying  velocities  which  is  equal  to  that  which  the 
machine  would  acquire  if  it  moved  uniformly  throughout:  for, 
while  the  motion  accelerates,  the  impelling  force  is  greater  than 
what  balances  the  resistance  at  that  time  opposed  to  it,  and  the  velo- 
city is  less  thar,  what  the  machine  would  acquire  if  moving  uniform- 
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ly  ;  and  when  the  machine  attains  its  greatest  velocity,  it  attains  it 
beciiu>e  tlie  power  is  not  then  acting  iigniust  the  whole  resistance. 
Ill  boih  thet,e  -.ituations,  therefore,  the  performance  of  the  machine 
is  less  than  if  the  power  and  resistance  were  exactly  balanced;  iii 
vhich  case  it  would  move  uniformly  (art.  363.).  Besides  this,  when 
the  motion  of  a  machine,  and  particularly  a  very  ponderous  one, 
is  irri'i;ular,  there  are  continual  repetitions  of  strains  and  jcdts  which 
so. jn  derange  and  ultimately  destroy  the  whole  structure.  Every  at- 
tention should,  therefore,  be  paid  to  the  removal  of  all  causes  of  ir- 
regularity. Some  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  ensuring  a  uni- 
formity of  motion  will  be  given  in  the  second  volume.  We  must 
now  turn  to  other  subjects.' 

In  book  Sd.  Mr.  G.  treats  of  hydrostatics,  that  is  of  the 
subjects  usually  included  under  it;  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
l)odies,  of  the  pressure  of  non-elastic  fluids,  and  of  the  stabi- 
lity of  floating  bodies  :  the  last  subject  involves  many  points 
of  difficult  consideration,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  momentous.  In  hydrodynamics,  the  efflux  of 
fluids  from  orifices  in  vessels,  the  effect  of  water  on  under- 
shot and  overshot  wheels,  are  considered.  Both  subjects 
have  their  peculiar  difficulties, and  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
zeal  and  care  with  which  Mr.  G.  has  put  together  and  com- 
pared the  reasonings,  theories,  and  experiments  of  several 
eminent  men  upon  them,  and  especially  on  the  first  mention- 
ed subject.  Pneumatics,  the  resistances  of  fluids  are  also  in 
this  first  volume  treated  of,  not  very  fully  indeed,  but  suffi- 
ciently for  the  object  and  intentof  the  work.  We  let  these 
pass  without  particular  criticisms,  since  such  criticisms  would 
lead  us  very  far  to  exceed  the  limits  on  these  occasions 
iisualh^  observed  by  us,  and  since  in  some  of  the  preceding 
disquisitions  we  may  be  judged  to  have  been  unnecessarily 
minute  and  particular. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  practical 
mechanics,  and  to  the  description  of  machines.  It  is  to  us 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  wiiole  work,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, considering  the  scarcity  of  works  of  this  kind,  the  most 
valuable.  Emerson's  work,itis  known,  contains  a  description 
of  machines  ;  but  since  iiis  time,  machinery  has  been  amaz- 
ingly improved  :  in  modern  times,  the  most  useful  work  of 
this  kind  that  we  have  seen,  is  Prony's  Architecture  Hy- 
draulique;  but  this  can  never  come  intd  common  use.  This 
part  of  the  wec/<^';nVs  then  we  consider  to  be  highly  useful, 
and,  indeed,  there  does  not  now  occur  to  our  minds  any 
English  work  of  the  like  plan  eiwd  extent.  After  the  first 
80pages,machinesare  arranged  alpliabeticallyand  described  : 
and  in  the  previous  pages,  certain  methods  and  artifices  are 
ex[)Uuned;  by  VYhich.  the  direction  uf  motion  may  be  chang- 
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cd  ;  friction  and  the  riffiditv  of  cords  are  treated  of  • 
prime  movers,  as  they  are  called^  ^c.  In  regard  to  the 
subject  of  friction,  the  author  states  tlie  experiments  and 
inferences  of  Mr.  Vince,  and  then  the  experiments  of  JNL 
Coutomb  ;  and  then  he  observes,  which  is  true  enough,  that 
the  results  obtained  by  these  two  experimentalists  widely 
differ.  Was  there  not  here  an  opportunity  for  a  critical 
examination  of  the  two  methods,  and  of  the  reasonings, 
rounded  on  them  ?  As  the  matter  stands,  the  reader  is  adrift 
on  an  uncertain  sea. 

On  the  subject  of  steam  engines,  there  is  a  long  article  of 
somewhat  a  controversial  cast;  its  intent  is  to  lessen  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Watt.  So  many  particulars,  which  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  and  so  many  circumstances  out  of* 
the  power  of  speculative  men  properly  to  appreciate,  are 
involved  .in  the  discussion  of  this  point,  that  we  shall  easily 
be  excused,  if  wedo  notattemptto  state  or  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

In  the  description  of  machines,  is  inserted  that  of  a  chim- 
Bey  cleanser  :  and  we  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  a  para- 
graph in  which  are  advertised uW  those  who  sweep  chimnies 
with  the  7iezc)  machines  at  the  old  price. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  have  been  much  entertain- 
ed and  instructed-by  lljis  second  volume;  but  its  nature  is 
*!uch,  that  all  particular  criticisms  are  excluded,  or  can  only 
be  with  awkwardness  introduced.  We  can  do  little  more 
than  state  inj  general  terms,  that  the  descriptions,  in  general, 
are  full  and  satisfactory  :  there  may  indeed  be  trifling  and 
occasional  errors  and  obscurities,  but  they  have  not  occurred 
to  us  ;  and  we  acknowledge  not  so  to  have  read,  as  not  to 
have  omitted  any  one  description. 

The  plates  of  this  work  are  neatly  executed,  and  by  a 
veryjudicious  arrangement  placed  by  themselves  in  a  se{)a- 
rate  volume. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  present  as  an  usefid  and 
respectable  treati^:e,  although,  in  its  scientiBc  pnit,  there  aie 
nianv  things  at  which  the  nicety  and  histidiousness  of  our  cri- 
ticism n^ight  incite  us  to  carp  and  cavil,  if  the  author  does 
v.ol  seize  on  the  arduous  station  of  an  inventor,  he  ever 
appears  solicitous  lo  explain  lo  his  reader,  the  discoveries 
of  [ircceding  philosopaers  ;  and  if  on  particular  subjects  the 
sttidetit  (ieuiands  additional  inl'orniation,  he  is  almost  con- 
siantly  reifci red  to  sources  ample  and  original.  We  cannot 
rtiauiiss  this  subject,  without  feeling  it  to  be  our  duty  again 
to  coniai(^ud  tlie  author's  industry,  ai.d  the  zealous  activity 
witb  which  he  has  pursued  his  various  researches. 
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Art.  v.— Jlfc'wo/r  of  the  Expedieitcy  of  an  Ecclesiasficat 
Establishment  for  [Iritish  India;  both  aii  the  Means  of  per- 
pttnating  the.  (Ihriuian  Religion  amotig  our  own  Counfri/- 
men ;  and  as  a  Foundation  for  tlit  ultimate  Civilization  of 
the  Natives.  By  the  Rev.  Claudius  Buehanan,  M.  A.  on 
vf  the  Chaplains  at  the  Presidenci/  of  Fort  William  m 
Jhngal,  Vice  Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  (Filliam,  and 
Professor  of  Classics  in  the  same ;  and  Member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society.     4to.    Vis.     Cudell.      1805. 

BEFORE  we  come  to  a  parllciilar  consideralioii  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind 
our  readers,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  the  gentlenijin  who 
has  already  exercised  the  talents  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
universities,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  English  schools, 
by  proposing  to  them,  with  a  truly  oriental  muniticence, 
prizes  for  the  best  compositions  in  prose  and  verse  on  cer- 
tain subjects,  all  of  which  had  respect,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  tlie  slate  and  improvement  of  religion  and  civi- 
lization in  our  gigantic  empire  in  tlie  eastern  world.  The 
game  gentleman  has  this  year  offered  to  the  universities  a 
prize  of  oOOl.  (each)  for  the  best  work  in  English  prose,  em- 
bracing the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  probable  design   of  the  Divine  Providence  in  sub- 
jecting so  large  a  portion  of  Asia  to  the  British  dominion. 

C.  The  duty,  the  means,  and  the  consequences  of  trans- 
lating the  scriptures  into  the  oriental  tongues,  and  of  pro- 
moting Christian  knowledge  in  Asia. 

3.  A  brief  historic  view  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in 
different  nations,  since  its  first  promulgation  ;  illustrated  bv 
maps,  shewing  its  track  throughout  the  world  ;  with  chro- 
nological notices  of  its  duration  in  particular  places. 

That  a  single  unsupported  individual,  and  that  individual 
onewhose  profession  precludes  him,  almost  entirely,  from  parti- 
cipating m  the  wealth  which  [ndiasometimespoursinto  thelap 
of  her  conquerors,  and  oftener  imparts  to  the  more  peaceful 
labours  ot  the  civil  departments  of  her  government,  or  to  the 
toils  of  the  merchant,  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
make  such  extraordinary  e.vertions,  is  a  circumstance  in 
itself  calculated  to  excile  and  awaken  some  portion  of  the 
public  attention.  The  captious  and  ungenerous  might  be 
perhaps  disposed  to  ask  how  are  we,  at  so  great  a  distance, 
boys  too,  or  men  confined  to  cloistered  walls  and  academic 
shades,  competent  to  direct  such   migbtv  objects  as  the   ci» 
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vilizing  and  evangelizing  many  vast  and  barbarous  riati?ni$> 
to  whose  habits,  j)i(jndices,  inannc  rs,and  huiguagcs,  we  are 
almost  entire  strangers  ?  Might  not  Mr.  liuclranan  have 
done  belter  in  proposing  liis  splendid  rewards  to  the 
students  in  the  infant  establishment  of  Fort  \\  illiam,  who' 
n\ust  enjoy  miuiit'old  helps  and  advantage,-*  lor  these  dis- 
cussions, of  whieh  an  I'.uropean  scholar  has  wo  share? — 
To  tliese,  and  to  an\'  otlier  enquiries  or  imputations  of  a 
simihir  tendency,  a  very  salistaetory  reply  u)ay  be  deduced 
from  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  present  memoir.  Its 
subject,  it  will  soon  be  seen,  is  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
it:  wants  only  to  be  known,  to  be  feit  as  such  through  every 
corner  of  these  favoured  Kingdoms.  Our  eyes  have  been 
too  long  closed  againsr.  the  wretched  state  of  our  mighty 
east<rn  empire  in  all  tiiose  things  widch  ought  to  be  of  near- 
est concern  to  Christian  sympathy  and  Christian  policy. 
Let  us  but  become  sulRciently  aware  of  these  circumstan- 
ces!, and,  in  spile  of  all  obstacles,  something  must  and  will 
be  done.  iMom  this  country  the  remedy  must  pioceed; 
iin  this  country  therefore,  it  is  first  necessary  that  the  extent 
and  malignity  of  the  malady  should  be  inves'igaled  and 
understood.  Hence  Air.  Buchanan  has,  in  our  estimate, 
chosen  his  measures  with  very  great  sagacity  and  prudence. 
He  has  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent  in  awakening  the 
public  attention  by  his  preptiralory  j)roceediugs ;  he  has 
opened  a  new  and  valuable  mine  of  knowledge  to  the  emu- 
Jation  and  {>ursuit  of  our  students;  he  has  excited  a  desire 
and  thirst  for  authentic  particulars  respecting  the  present 
and  the  past  state  of  our  eastern  possessions;  and  has  arous- 
ed the  speculations  as  well  of  the  politician  as  the  divine, 
to  the  probable  future  condition  of  that  region.  \W.  are 
now  therefore  in  a  fit  and  prepared  state  of  mind  to  lis- 
ten to  sucli  documents  and  reasoi.ings  as  the  industrv  or 
the  wisdom,  whether  of  Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  or  of  any 
other  best  calculated  to  impart  instructions,  may  lay  belore 
us. 

The  present  work  is  arianged  in  three  principal  divisions: 
the  first  of  which  respects  tlie  means  of  preserving  and  im- 
proving tlie  state  of  religion  and  morals  among  our  coun- 
trymen in  India  ;  the  second  concerns  the  propagation  of 
religion  -and  civilization  among  the  natives;  and  the  third 
details  the  progress  which  has  been  hitherto  made  in  this 
latter  object. 

Our  fellow  countrymen,  who  penetrate  into  the  eastern 
heKiisphere   fo,r  the  purposes  ,of  carrying  on   the   concerns 
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©f  t/iat  portion  of  the  empire,  in  whatever  department, 
whether  as  private  adventurers,  or  as  pubHc  servants,  and 
that  whether  in-a  civil  or  military  capacity,  have  many  dan- 
gers to  encounter  both  physical  and  moral,  and  therefore 
have  more  especial  claims  to  the  watchful  eye  and  fosterin^^ 
band  of  our  mother  country.  'Ihey  are  at  once  deprived 
of  the  ten  thousand  ties  to  that  sort  of  life  vvjiich  an  affec- 
tionate mother  would  delight  to  be  witness  of  iu  a  beloved 
son,  by  tiieir  separation  from  their  relatives  and  friends, 
fj'om  tliose  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  watch  over 
and  to  giiard  their  youth,  and  from  the  innumerable  luiks 
and  associations  which  a  liome,  a  fauiily,  a  neighbourhood, 
and  a  native  country  bind  upon  the  heart,  and  which  tend 
to  keep  and  guide  it  in  the  way  of  duty.  I'his  scparatioa 
and  loss  most  commonly  takes  place  also  at  an  age  when 
every  aid  and  every  bond  is  wanted  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  their  integrity.  Thus,  young  in  years,  in  instruction 
and  experience,  the}'^  are  landed  on  a  luxurious  shore,  and 
in  this  unarmed  and  almost  defenceless  state  are  as- 
sailed by  innumerable  temptations.  They  are  sent  to 
live  in  a  remote  unhealthy  country,  amidst  a  superstitious 
and  licentious  people,  where  both  mind  and  bod}'  are  liable 
to  suffer;  among  their  countrymen  they  meet  with  a  lax: 
and  dissipated  state  of  society,  where  some  are  toiling  and 
living  only  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  their  spee- 
dy return  to  that  home  and  country  where  all  iheir  hopes 
are  centered  ;  others,  whose  prospects  are  less  flattering,  are 
caiing  only  for  the  day  that  is  passiug  over  them,  given  up 
to  luxury  and  vice,  and  regarding  their  homes  with  a  gloo- 
my and  sullen  despair.  It  should  be  considered  too  that  of 
the  multitudes  of  our'countrymen  who  go  out  every  year, 
there  are  but  a  very  few  wlio  ever  return.  VVbat  shall  we 
think  then  of  this  melancholy  truth,  as  it  is  conveyed  to  us 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  '  that  when  they  leave  Efig- 
iandjthey  leave  their  religion  for  ever.''' 

I'or,  let  US' inquire  what  provision  is  made  towards  the 
prevention  of  these  dangers,  and  for  promoting,  conti- 
nuing, and  completing  the  advantages  of  a  religious  and 
moral  education. 

The  establishment  of  chaplains  for  the  British  empire 
in  India,  is  not  much  greater  now  than  it  was  when  our 
possessions  deserved  little  more  than  the  uAme  o^  factorial^ 
under  Lord  Clive.  Six  military,  and  twelve  civil  chaplains 
completes  the  whole  number.  Nor  is  that  list  ever  full.  The 
number  is  sometimes  reduced  one  half.  When  one  dies  or 
returns  home,  his  successor  does  not  arrive,  inmost  cases, till 
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two  years  afterwards.  Two-thirds  of  the  number  is  the  ave- 
rage complement  upon  duty  at  one  time  for  the  last  ten 
years.  At  Bencoolen,  at  the  factory  at  Canton,  at  the 
flourishing  settlement  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  at  Ma- 
lacca, Amboyna,  and  at  the  other  islands  to  the  eastward 
now  ill  our  possession,  there  is  not  a  single  English  clergy- 
man. The  two  British  armies  in  Hindostan  and  in  the 
Dekhan,  lately  in  the  field,  had  not  one  chaplain.  Some 
single  islands  in  the  West  Indies  have  a  more  regular  church 
establishment,  and  more  extensive  Christian  advantages  than 
the  whole  British  empire  in  the  east.  Jamaica  alone  has 
eighteen  churches:  English  India  has  three;  one  at  Cal- 
cutta, one  at  Madras,  and  one  at  Bombay. 

And  what  then  can  we  expect  to  be  the  state  of  religion 
among  a  people  who  have  no  divine  service  ?  After  a  resi- 
dence for  a  few  years  at  a  station  where  there  is  no  visible 
church  and  worship,  and  where  the  superstitions  of  the 
natives  are  constantly  visible  ;  where  inveterate  example 
and  the  whole  system  and  plan  of  life  tend  to  aid  and  con- 
firm the  melancholy  degeneracy;  all  respect  for  Christian 
institutions  dies  away,  and  the  Christian  sabbath  is  no  other- 
wise distinguished  than  by  the  display  of  th£  British  flag. 

•This  (stiys  Mr.  Buchanan)  is  the  only  country  in  the  whola 
world,  civilized  or  barbarous,  where  no  tenth  is  paid;  where  no 
twentieth,  no  hundredth,  no  thousandth  part  of  its  revenues  is 
given  by  government,  for  the  support  of  the  religion  of  that  go- 
vernment"; and  it  is  the  only  instance  in  the  annals  of  our  country 
where  church  and  state  have  been  dismembered.  We  seem  at  pre- 
sent to  be  trying  the  question,  "  whether  religion  be  necessary  for 
a  state?"  whether  a  remote  commarcial  empire,  having  no  sign  of 
the  Deity,  bo  temple,  no  type  of  any  thing  heavenly,  may  not  yet 
maintain  its  Christian  purity,  and  its  political  strength,  amidst 
pagan  superstitions,  and  a  voluptuous  and  unprincipled  people  ?' 

The  want  of  faithful  instructors  in  their  youth  it  is,  whicli 
confines  so  many  in  that  remote  country  to  so  late  a  period 
of  life.  From  the  want  of  counsellors  in  situations  of  au- 
thority and  influence  to  save  them  from  debt,  on  their  arri- 
val in  India;  and  to  guard  them  against  those  illicit  native 
connections,  not  less  injurious,  it  has  been  said,  to  the  under- 
Standing,  than  to  the  affections,  and  which  the  long  ab- 
sence of  religion  has  almost  rendered  not  disreputable,  they 
fall  into  a  desponding  and  indolent  habit  of  mind,  which 
contemplate  home  without  affection,  and  yet  expects  in  that 
country  happiness.  For  want  of  divine  service,  Europeans 
in  general,  instead  of  keeping  the  Lord's  day  holy,  profane 
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k  openly.     The  Hindoo  works  on  that  day,  and  the  English- 
man works  with  him.     The  only  days  on  which  tlie  English- 
uian  works  not,  are  the  Hindoo  holidays  :  for  on  these  days, 
the  flindoo  will  not  work.     The  annual  investment  sent  to 
England,    particularly   that  belonging   to  individuals,    has 
this  peculiar  to  it,   considered   as  being  under  the  law   of 
Christian  commerce,  that  it  is  in  part  the  produce  ot"  Sun- 
day labour  by  Christian   hands.      Does   it  not   appear,  Mr. 
Buchanan  demands  in  the  course  of  this  appeal,  a    proper 
thing  to  wise  and  good  men  in  England  (for,  after  a  long  resi- 
dence in   India,  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  what  is  account- 
ed proper  at  home)  does  it  not  seem   proper,  when  a  thou- 
sand British  soldiers  are  assembled  at  a  remote  station  in  the 
heart  of  Asia,  that  the   sabbath  of  their  country  should  be 
noticed?    tliat  at  least  it  should  not  be   what  it  is,  and  ever 
must  be  where   there  is  no  rehgious  restraint,  a  day  of  pe- 
culiar profligacy  I     Of  a  thousand   soldiers    in  sickly  India, 
there  will   generally  be  a  hundred  who  are    in    a  declining 
state  of  health  ;  who,  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  climate 
and  with  intemperance,  have  fallen  into  adejected  and  hope- 
less stale  of  mind,  and  pass  their  time  in   painful  refiectioa 
On  their  distant   homes,    their  absent  families,  and  on  the 
follies  and  vices  of  their  past  life,  and  at  length  close   their 
days  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  destitution  and  wretch- 
edness. 

Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  this  sad  condition  of  things  is  the 
voluntary  degradation  and   self-abasement  of  the  wretched 
individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  and  the  sufferers  by 
it.    The  voice  of  religion,  wherever  it  is  heard,  is  always  lis- 
tened to.     The  Christian   minister  finds  an  audience  when- 
ever he  soUcits  attention.   The  establishments  of  the  Romish, 
the  Armenian,  and  the  Greek  churches,  tend  all  to  confirm 
this  dictate  of  natural  reason,  and  prove  at  the  same  time, 
though  labouring  under  many  disadvantages,  that  their  ten- 
dency  is  decidedly    salutary.      They  display    an  example 
which  at  once  challenges  and  encourages  our  imitation,  and 
upbraids  our  neglect.     Among  them  divine  sei  vice  is  regu- 
larly performed,  and  the  churches  are  generally   well    at- 
tended ;  ecclesiastical  discipline    is    preserved  ;  and  the  be- 
nefactions of  the  people  are  liberal.     It  has  been  observed, 
that  the   Roman  Catholics  in  India  yield  less  to  the  luxury 
of  the  country,  and  suffer  less  from   the   climate    than  the 
English  ;  which  is  owing,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  their  youth 
being  surrounded  by  the  same  religious  establishments  which 
they  had  at  home,  and  to  their  being  still  subject  to  the  ob- 
servation and  counsels  of  religious  characters  whom  they  are 
early  taught  to  reverence. 
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The  remedy  ihen  which  Mr.  Buchanan  proposes  for  the 
evils  ahove  enumerated,  is  a  British  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. This  he  assures  us  would  be  received  with  thankful- 
ness, and  might  be  organized  without  difiiculty.  iSor  is  it 
probable,  in  his  judgment,  that  it  will  be  opposed  on  the 
ground  of  expence.  By  the  late  cessions  and  conquests, 
provinces  have  been  added  to  the  British  sovereignty,  whose 
annual  revenues  would  pay  tlie  whole  ecclesiasUcal  establish- 
ment of  England  many  times  over. 

Besides  the  manifold  advantages,  the  deplorable  necessity, 
and  the  consequent  inevitable  obligation  to  such  an  esta- 
blishment, in  behalf  of  our  own  countrymen,  its  political  be- 
nefits in  regard  to  our  ascendancy  among  the  natives  would, 
■we  are  assured,  be  incalculable.  Their  constant  observation 
is,  that  *  the  English  have  no  religion  ;'  and  they  wonder 
Av hence  our  countrymen  have  derived  their  acknowledged 
principles  of  humanity,  justice,  magnanimity,  and  truth. 
Amidst  all  our  conquests  in  the  east;  amidst  the  glory  of 
our  arms  or  policy  ;  amidst  our  brilliant  display  of  just  and 
generous  qualities,  the  Englishman  is  still  in  their  eyes  '  the 
Cafir,'  that  is,  the  infidel. 

Mr.  Buchanan  having  thus  evinced  ihaneccsutif,  the  erpe- 
diency,znd  i\\Q  practicability  of  the  introduction  of  enlarged 
religious  advantages  into  British  India,  proceeds,  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  to  the  examination  of  the  objections  which  may  be 
adduced  in  opposition  to  such  a  design.  These  are  princi- 
pally reducible  to  two:  first,  that  the  empire  has  hitherto 
flourished  without^  an  ecclesiastical  establishment;  and 
secondly,  that  such  an  establishment  would  promote  co- 
lonization. These  objections  are  not,  we  think,  so  powerful, 
but  lliat  we  may  safely  leave  them  to  their  utmost  operation  : 
or  refer  those,  who  cannot  satisfy  their  own  minds  respect- 
ing them,  (as  our  limits  admonish  us  to  do)  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Memoir. 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  chapter,  he  closes  the  first  part, 
and  leiid.-i  us  forward  to  the  subject  of  the  second,  which  is 
the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  natives,  in  the  fol- 
lowins;  terms  :  / 

*  It  will  be  remembered,  that  nothing  which  has  been  observed  is 
intended  to  imply  that  any  peculiar  provision  should  be  made  im- 
inedately  for  the  ln^tructio^  of  the  natives.  Any  e.\ten>ive  ebta- 
blishment  of  this  kind,  however  becoming  our  national  character, 
or  obligruory  on  our  principles,  cannot  possibly  be  organized  to 
efficient  purpose,  without  the  aid  of  a  local  church. 

'  Let  us  first  establish  our  own  religion  amongst  ourselves,  and  our. 
Asialic  subjects  will  soon  benefit  by  it.     When  once  our  national 
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church  shall  liavp  been  confirined  in  India,  the  members  of  that 
chiircliJ  will  ho  thi*  best,  qualitiv^l  to  ailvise  th;-  state  as  to  the  moans 
t>y  which,  from  ti'iie  co  tune,  the  civJliziition  of  tlic  natives  may  be 
promoted.'      p.  ^O. 

The  second  part  thus  commences : 

'  Supposiu?  an  ecclcsiasticii!  estaWishincnt  to  hnve  been  si^cn  to 
India,  we  siiail  now  cniis-idvr  the  rebuU,  iu  regard  to  the  civiiizuliou 
of  the  nativeb.  No  iinmediate  beueiit  is  to  be  expected  from  it  in 
Xhc  way  at'  revoliitioii  ;  but  it  maybe  deiijinjstrated  by  a  deduction 
from  facts,  that  the  must  benehcia!  consequences  will  follow,  ia  the 
way  of  or(:inary  effect  from  an  adequate  cuise.'      r.  21. 

-  But  isitdear  that  the  natives  stuiidin  need  of,  and  would 
be  beiielited  by  our  civilization  and  out'  religion  ?  Has  it 
not  been  often  repeated  to  us  in  Europe,  that  they  are  a 
nie^k,  g.entle,  and  harmless  race,  men  whomitiht  rather  give 
to  us,  who  boast  ourselves  in  our  Christianity  and  our  virtues, 
an  example  to  copy  after^  of  that  teuiper  wliich  is  indeed  the 
(dictate  of  our  religion,  but  is  in  no. sort  realized  in  our  lives? 
Ave  not  they  already  better  and  happier  than  we  are,  and 
^iiore  like  what  we  ourselves  ought  to  be  ? 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  belief  that  much  ar- 
tifice has  been  used  to  pre-oecupy  the  uiinds  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  by  writers  of  various  views  and  inclinations,  through 
statements  gf  this  character,  whicli  the  real  circumstances 
and  dispositions  of  the  native  ttibes  will  by  no  meansjustify. 
It  has  been  accounted  a  virtue  at  liome  not  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  natives;  not  to  reprove  their  idol- 
atry, nor  to  touch  their  bloocly  supersiition. 

J/ew  perhaps  will  be  disposed  to  interpose  in  vindication 
loi  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  one  large  portion  of  the 
iuhabitafits  of  British  India,  the  ^]aluJmetans.  But  the  mo- 
ral state  of  the  Hindoos  is  represented  by  those  who  know 
them  best,  as  still  worse  than  tliat  of  the  Mahometans. 
Hardly  any  such  thing  as  truth,  honesty,  gratitude,  honour, 
or  charity,  is  to  be  found  amongst  them.  They  are  a  race 
of  men  of  weak  bodily  framQ,  and  have  a  mind  conformed 
to  it,  timid  and  abject  in  the  cvtreme.  They  are  passive 
enough  indeed  in  receiving  any  vicious  impression.  But 
they  are  descrilied  by  competent  judges  as  being  of  a  spirit 
vindictive  and  merciless;  exhibiting  itself  at  times  in  a  rage 
and  infatuation,  which  is  almos.t  unexampled  among  any 
other  people.  .Several  examples  are  adduced  in  support  of 
this  charge,  particularly  some  from  a  discourse  delivered  by 
JLord  Teignmouth,  w-hile  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in 
^jetigal,  ix\  nhich  he  illustj-ated   the  revengeful  and  pitiless 
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spirit  of  the  Hindoos,  by  instances  which  had  fallen  vvjthm 
his  own  knowledge,   which   fully   support   the   conclusions 
which  are  deduced  from  them,  respecting  the  character  and 
principles  of  the  inhuman  per[)etrators.     Jiut  for  these  also 
we    must  refer  our  readers  to  the   Memoir  itself.     In    the 
space  of  six  months,   one  hundred  and  sixteen  women  were 
burnt   alive    with   the    bodies  of  their   deceased    husbands 
within  thirty  miles  round  Calcutta,  the  most  civilized  quarter 
of  Bengal:  and   probably  that   is  a  number  which    hardly 
at  all  exceeded  the  average  of  deaths  in  the  same  way  for 
several  centuries.     Amon^   the  superstitious   practices  no\Y 
subsisting  among   the    Hindoos,    which    inflict   immediate 
death,  or  tend  to  death,  we  have  some  account  of  these  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  Offering  of  Children  to  Giinga,  (the  river  Ganges). 
When  a  woman  who  has  been  long  married,  has  no  child,  she 
and  her  husband  make  avow  to  the  goddess  Gunga,  that  if  she 
will  bestow  on  them  the  blessing  of  children,   they   will  de- 
vote to  her  their  first-born.     If  a  child  accordingly  be  born 
to  them,  the  parents,  at  a  proper  season,    take  it  along  with 
them  to  the  river,  and  at  the  time  of  bathing  it  is  encouraged 
to  walk  into  deep  water  till  it  is  carried  away  by  the  stream. 
If  it  be  unwilling  to  go  forward,   it^  is  pushed  ofT  by  its  pa- 
rents.    Sometimes  a  stranger  attends,  and  catches   the   i)e- 
rishing  infant,  and   brings  it  up  as  his  own  :  but  if  no  such 
person  is  near,  the  child  is   inevitably  drowned,  bcin<j;  de- 
serted by  the  parents  the  moment  when  it  floats  in  the  river. 

2.  Karnya  Moron,  or  voluntary  Death.  When  a  person 
is  in  distress,  or  has  incurred  the  contempt  of  his  society  ; 
and  often  when  there  is  no  other  cause  than  his  belief  that  it 
is  meritorious  to  die  in  the  river  Gunga,  he  form-s  the  reso- 
lution of  parting  with  life  in  the  sacred  stream.  In  this 
case,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  father  to  be  pushed  again  into 
the  river  by  his  sons,  if  he  attempt  to  swim  back  to  land.  It 
is  accounted  a  propitious  sign  if  a  person  be  soon  seized  bv 
a  shark  or  crocodile;  but  his  future  happiness  is  considered 
doubtful  if  he  stay  long  in  the  water  without  being  destroyed: 

S.  Exposing  of'  Children.  If  a  child  refuse  the  mother's 
inilk,  whether  from  sickness  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit.  In  this 
case  the  babe  is  put  into  a  bafket,  and  hung  up  in  a  tree  for 
three  days.  It  generally  happens  that  before  the  expiration 
of  that  time  the  infant  is  dead  ;  being  destroyed  bv  auti  or 
by  birds  of  prey.  If  it  be  still  alive,  it  is  taken  humf ,  aud 
means  are  used  for  its  preservation. 
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4.  Dt'strotjing  of  Female  Infants.  This  practice  is  com- 
■nu\n  among  a  race  of  Hindoos  called  Kajpools.  \^'ili10ut 
allfniiJg  any  oilier  reason  than  the  diflicuhy  of  providing 
for  (iaui^hlers  in  marriage,  the  mothers  darve  their  female 
infants  to  death.  In  some  places  not  one  halfof  the  females 
are  permitted  to  live. 

The  Hindoo  children  have  no  moral  instruction.  Every 
branch  of  their  mythology  is  full  of  vice  and  falsehood. 
They  hcive  no  moral  gods.  The  rohher  and  the  prostitute 
lift  up  their  hands  with  the  infant  and  the  priest,  before  an 
horrible  idol  of  clay,  painted  red,  deformed  and  disgusting 
as  the  vices  which  are  practised  before  it.  '  In  most  sects 
they  have  a  right-handed  or  decent  path^  and  a  left-handed 
or  indecent  mode  of  vvnrship,' 

The  great  temple  of  Jaggernant  in  Orissa  is  resorted  to  br 
pilgrims  irom  every  quarter  of  India.  Atthe  annual  festival 
.of  the  llutt  Juttra,  seven  hundred  thousand  persons,  it  is 
<'alculated,  assemble  at  this  place.  Ihe  number  of  deaths  in 
a  single  year  by  voluntary  devotement  of  the  infatuated 
Hindoos  (who  throw  theujselves  down  before  the  car  in 
which  their  idols  are  drawn  along  by  the  multitude,  that 
thev  may  be  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels),  by  imprison- 
ment for  non-payment  of  the  demands  of  the  Brahmins,  or 
bv  famine  am.ong  such  a  multitude,  is  almost  incredible. 
The  precincts  of  the  place  are  all  covered  with  bones. 

What  shall  we  say  then  ?   Do  not  these  men  stand  in  need 
of  civilization  :  and  would  not  they  be  benetited  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Christian    instruction,  morals,    and   Christian 
religion  r  Is  it  from  charity,  from  a  regard  to  their  real  wel- 
fare, that  we  abstain  from  imparting  to  them  of  our  spiritual 
blessings  r  Or   is  it  not  more  likely  to  be  true,  as  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan informs  us,  that  the   European   who  has  been   long 
resident  in  India,  looks  on  the  civilization  of  the   Hindoos 
with  a  hopeless  eye  ?  That  we  neglect  them,  therefore,  be- 
cause we  despise  them;  and   are  wanting   in    those  feelings 
which  are  due  to  our  fellow  creatures,  when  sunk  in  vice,  and 
fettered  with  the  chains  of  superstition  ?  Despairing  there- 
fore, or  heedless  of  their  moral  or  intellectual  improvement, 
the  master  is  content  with  an  obsequious  spirit,  and  manual 
service.     These  he  calls  the  virtues  of  the  Hindoo  ;  and  af- 
^er  twenty  years  service,  praises  his  domestic  for  his  virtues. 
At  the  time  when  government  passed  the  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  drowning  of  children,  orexposing  them  to  sharks 
and  crocodiles,  there  were  man}-  intelligent  persons  in  Cal- 
cutta, who  had  never  heard  that  such  enormities  existed.  JSo 
(une  car.es  for  the  Uiiidoos,  nor  ever  thinks  of  lej^airiug   to 
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their  villages  to  inquire  about  their  state,  or  to  improve  their 
condition  !  When  a  boat  oversets  in  the  Ganges,  and  twenty 
or  thirty  of  them  are  drowned,  their  bodies  float  down  the 
river,  and  are  viewed  with  no  other  emotions  than  are  felt  at 
beholding  the  floating  bodies  of  the  meanest  animals. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Europeans  in  India,  at 
least,  are  no  strangers  to  the  abject  state  of  the  natives,  both 
in  morals  and  religion  ;  or  if  ihey  be  ignorant  of  these  things, 
the  ignorance  proceeds  from  an  habitual  and  rooted  neglect 
and  contempt,  which  expresses  nmch  more  strongly  thau 
any  words  can  do,  the  abject  and  degraded  condition  of  those 
to  whom  it  refers. 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  this  melancholy  spectacle  of 
so  many  millions  of  men  left  by  this  country  in  a  wilful  and 
long  protracted  state  of  destitution,  to  a  more  pleasing  pros- 
pect, which  proves  at  once  the  practicability,  and  the  poli- 
tical expediency  of  endeavouring  to  extend  the  same  be- 
neficial effects  over  other  parts  of  that  vast  continent.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  giving  an  account  of  some  ancient  Christian 
churches  in  Malabar,  thus  proceeds: 

*  The  province  of  Malabar  now  forms  part  of  the  British  (lomi- 
nions  ;  and  Divine  Providence  hath  placed  these  churches  under  our 
government, 

*  The  manners  of  these  Christiansarc  truly  simple  and  primitive. 
Every  traveller  who  has  visited  the  churches  in  the  mountains 
takes  pleasure  in  desciibiui;  the  chaste  and  innocent  lives  of  the  na- 
tive Christians,  'i'he  congregations  support  each  other,  and  forn-j 
a  kind  of  Christian  republic.  The  clergy  and  elders  settle  all  disputes 
amon:l  members  of  the  community  ;  and  the  discipline,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  pure  morals,  is  very  correct,  and  would  do  honour  to  any 
Pro'fstant  church  in  Europe.^ 

'The  climate  of  Malabar  is  delightful ;  and  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  verdant  and  piclure.-(^ue,  is  adorned  by  the  numerous 
churches  of  the  Christians.     Their  churches  are  not,  in  general,    so 


•*  At  certain  seasons,  the  Apapae,  or  love  feasts,  are  celebrated,  as  in  primitive 
fiir.es.  On  such  occasions  they  ])reparc  delicious  cakes,  called  Appani^ 
rnade  of  bananas,  lioney,  and  rice-tlour.  The  people  asseiiitjle  in  the  church-' 
jard,  and  arranging  thcrasclves  in  rows,  each  spreads  before  hjm  a  plantain 
•leaf.  When  this  is  done,  tlie  clergyman,  standing  in  the  cliurcli-door,  pro- 
iioiinces  the  bcnedict!on  ;  and  the  overseers  of  the  church,  walking  through  be- 
tween the  rows,  gives  to  each  his  portion.  "  Jt  is  certainly  an  aJl'ecting  scene 
and  capable  of  elevating  the  heart,  to  behold  six  or  seven  thousand  persons 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  assembled  and  receiving  tqgether,  with  the  ut- 
Kost  reverence  and  devotion,  their  Appam,  the  pledge  of  mutua  luiiion  and  lore.* 
BdilwIomeQ,  page  4?4. 

'  Compare  the  amiable  Jives  and  character  of  these  Christian  Hindoos  with 
ii;e  jjies  of  ihcir  unconverted  counirymcniu  Bengal,  described  in  Appendix  U.' 
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pmali  IIS  the  country  parish  chinches  in  England.  l^.Iany  of  them 
are  sumptuous  buildings,*  andsorae  of  them  are  visible  from  the  sea. 
This  latter  circiunbtance  is  noticed  incidentally  by  a  writer  who 
lately  visited  the  country. 

'  Hivina;  kept  as  close  to  the  land  as  possible,  the  whole  coast  o£ 
IMaiabar  ajipeared  before  us  iii  the  form  of  a  green  amphitheatrf. 
At  one  time  we  discovered  a  district  entirely  covered  with  cocoa-nut- 
trees;  and  mimediately  after,  a  river,  winding  through  a  deli;:;httal 
vale,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  dischavged  itselt  intoihe  sea.  In  ond 
place  appeared  a  inuititud."  oi  people  employed  in  fishing  ;  in  annther, 
nsnoxv-wkilt  ihiirc/>  bursting  forih  to  the  view  from  amidst  the  ihick- 
leaved  tiees.  While  we  were  enjoying  these  delightfnl  scenes  with 
the  early  morning,  a  gentle  breeze,  wlucti  blew  from  the  shore,  per- 
fumed the  air  around  us  with  tiie  agreeable  smeil  wafted  from  tliii 
cardamon,  pepper,  heetel,  ;|i^d  other  aroinatic  herbs  and  plants. "f 
.  *  A  snow-white  cliurch  bursting  on  the  view  from  amidst  the  trees! 
Can  this  be  a  scene  in  the  landofthp  llinduos  ;  where  even  a  church 
for  Europeans  is  so  rarely  found  ?  A.nd  caii  the  persons  repairing  to 
these  snow-whjlc  chuiches  be  Hlndoo^  ;  that  peculiar  people  who, 
are  suju^osed  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  the  Christian  religion  or 
its  civilizing  principles  r  Yes,  they  are  Hindoos,  and  now  "  a  pecu- 
liar people,"  some  of  them  formerly  Bralimins  of  Malabar;  who, 
before  nicaus  were  used  for  their  conversion,  may  have  possessed  as 
invincible  prejudices  against  the  religion  of  Christ  as  the  Brahmins 
of  Benares,  or  of  .Inggernaut. 

'  Whatever  good  eliects  have  been  produced  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  Malabar,  may  also  be  produced  in  Bengal,  and  in  every  other 
■province  oi'  Hindoostun.' 

Besides  the  above^  we  are  presented  with  some  interest- 
ing partic-uiur:?,  respecting'  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  the  cltaplains 
find  the  missionaries,  such  as  the  apostolical  ^wartz,  the 
venerably  Cavey,  and  others,  who  have  been  sent  out  and 
supported  by   the  benevolent  exertions  of"  the  societies   for 


**  "Tlie  great  nuui^cT  of  such  sumptuous  buildings,"  says  Mr.  Wrede,  "'as  the 
St.  Thoini^  Chriijtians  pos'e«st!il  in  ilie  inland  p;irls  oi  the  Tiavaricore  and  Cytluii 
dominions,  is  really  surpi-ising ;  since  .'■onie  of  ihem,  upon  a  modeiale  chIcuKi- 
'tioii,  must  have  cost  upwards  of  one  lack  of  rupees,  and  few  less  than  half  the 
sum."  Asiut.  Res.  Vol.  VIJ  p.  'JZO.  "Almost  all  the  temples  in  the  Southern 
]Malahar((if  ■which  I  had  occai«ion  to  observe  more  than  forty, ^  wire  bifilt  in  the 
same  .style,  and  nearly  on  the  same  plan  ;  the  lajade  m  ith  liilie  colunms  ( <-'V(- 
dently  the  style  of  architectivj-c  prevalent  in  4sia  Miuor  and  !ryri,j)  being  evec^- 
vliere  the  same."      Ibid..'i79l.      ' 

'  III  the  year  179(), 'I'ippoo  the  Maliometan,  destroy(  d  a  great    numhor    ■£. 
the  Christian  ehmches,  and  a  general  conflagration    of   ihe     C  hr  stian    viilaL'e.i 
liiarkedilie  progress  of  his  destroying  host.     Ten  lliOUiaiiU  Chiistiam  loat  t'leir 
iivcs  dr.rini;  the  war.     Bartolooieo,  pa^C    149.' 
•  t  .Partolcjaeo,  p.  425,' 
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the  propagalion  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  promolins^ 
Christian  knowledge.  The  letters  of  King  George  the  First 
and  of  Archbishop  Wake,  and  the  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  them,  form  an  imp<jrtant  part  of  these  details,  and 
tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  most  salutary  effects 
would  ensue  from  an  enlarged  and  judicious  pursuit  of  simi- 
lar means  of  amelioration.  But  we  must  restrain  our  pen, 
ihaving,  we  hope,  already  conveyed  enough  to  excite  the 
curiosity,  and  awaken  the  sympathy  of  our  readers. 

Let  us  then,  in  conclusion,  be  allowed -to  return  our  cor- 
dial thanks  to  Mr.  Buchanan    for  his  trulv  benevolent  and 
pious  endeavours.     Difficulties,   no  doubt,  and  obstructions 
he  will  liave  to  meet  with;  but  we  exhort  him  to  persevere, 
and  we  trust  that  he  may  live  long  enough   to  see  the  fruits 
of  his  labours,  and  that  thousands  vet  unborn  will  have  oc- 
casion to  bless  his  name.     That  Master  whose  servant  he  is, 
does,  we  doubt  not,  look  down  with  an  eye  of  favour  upon 
liim  :  and  we  trust  that  he  will   speedily    obtain  the  encou- 
ragement and  co-operation  of  many  eminent  and  good  men. 
To  the  clergy,  and  especially  to  those  of  highest   rank  aind 
influence,  we  beg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend   the   subject 
of  this  Memoir,  as  one  of  the  most  important  which  can 
possibly    engage    their    attention.     And  as  among  the   laity 
the   cause    of  the    poor  African,    has    found    very  zealou* 
and  excellent  patrons,    so  we  trust,  that  from   among  theoi 
also  will  arise   those   who    shall    espouse  the    sad   cause   of 
their  far  distant  and  otherwise  helpless    fellow-countrymen, 
and  of  those  poor  natives  who  seem,   by  the   especial   ordi- 
nance and  direction  of  I'rovidence,  to  be    stretching   forth 
their  hands    towards  us,    and  entreating   us  to  go  over    and 
help  them.     The  British  parliament  is  already  in   some  de- 
gree pledged  to  the  advancement  of  the  principal  objects  of 
this  Memoir.      In    the   year    1793,  certain    resolutions   re- 
cognizing   the   general  principle   of  civilizing   the    native* 
x)f  India    were    carried,  and    now    stand    on   record    in  the 
journals   of  the  House    of  Commons.     We   cannot   doubt 
but  that    ere   long    its    attention    will     be   recalled   to    the 
saD)e  great  objects.     The  eyes  of  all  men  will  then  be  turn- 
ed upon   the  East  India  Company,    and  we  trust  that  they 
will  by  their  benevolent  exertions,  and  by  the  facilities  which 
ihcy  can  afford,  gratify  the  anxious  wishes  and  expectatioiiS 
ot  all  good  men. 
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Art.  VI. — An  Illustration  of  the  Monastic  Iliittori/  and 
jintiquities  of  the  Toicu  taid  Adbe'/  of  St.  Edmunds  Bury. 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  F.S.A.  of  Jesus  College,  Cam^ 
bridge,  Chaplain  to  his  Majcsti/s  Roi/al  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
and  Rector  of  Essa  alias  jshen.  JVith  Viezcs  of  the  most 
considerable  Monasterial  Remains,  hif  the  Rev.  William 
Yates,  (fSidnei/  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  \l.  Qs.  Royal 
Quarto.     Miller.     180.5. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  histories,  toiHs  and  illustrations,  are 
at  this  lime  mueh  in  vogue  as  articles  of  literary  luxury, 
of  more  amusement  than  utility;  as  literature  is  rendered 
the  humble  hand-maid  of  the  fine  arts;  not  the  arts,  as  ihey 
should  he,  the  hand-maids  of  literature. 

A  topographical  work,  except  by  a  i'ew,  a  very  few 
readers,  is  estimated  from  tlie  value  of  the  prints  ;  the 
only  circumstance  generally  consulted  ;  and  Sir  Rich-  ~ 
ard  Hoare,  lavishing  expence  on  meagre  and  tawdry  views, 
would  bear  off  the  palm,  let  the  narrative  be  ever  so  unau- 
thenticated  and  trifling,  from  a  modern  Camden,  or  a  mo- 
dern Leland,  if  they  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him. 

These  are  among  the  melancholy  signs  of  the  times.  Pro- 
fuse expence  on  the  fine  arts,  when  the  votaries  of  real  sci- 
ence and  real  literature  are  with  difficulty  preserved  from 
being  associated,  in  parish  workhouses,  with  the  refuse  of  the 
community,  are  awful  signals  to  a  country,  hitherto  too 
much  occupied  by  the  contentions  of  political  parlies,  and 
the  shifting  pretensions  of  political  adventurers. 

The  fruits  of  pecuniary  jobs,  and  some  portions  of  the 
enormous  effects  of  monopolies,  are  offered  with  lavish  pro- 
fusion to  the  arts,  and  to  those  manipulations  and  tricks  of 
science  which  may  be  exhibited  like  puppet-shews;  while 
those  superior  and  more  enlightened  friends  of  humanity, 
who  would  solace  the  long  and  painful  meditations  of  ge- 
nius; who  would  preserve  from  misery  tlie  most  useful  (»f 
alltaients,  those  employed  on  tlie  actual  instruction  of  na- 
tions, are  left  to  struggle  witli  everlasting  dithculties,  and  Co 
dread  the  disappointment  of  their  noble  intentions. 

We  mean  not  to  depreciate  the  ji/s^  value  of  exquisite  en- 
gravings, fine  printing,  superb  binding,  &c.  &c.  We  admire 
what  are  called  the  fine  arts,  and  wish  them  every  possible 
support  and  success,  whilst  they  remain  in  their  proper  rank 
and  station;  but  as  the  advocates  of  ^;7/e  literary  merit^weliMi-x 
ever  deprecate  the  degradation  that   reaj   literature   suffcis 
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when  the  arts  ;trp  elevated  to  a  fancit-d  superiority,  which  atl 
impartial  discrimination  of  genius,  utility,  and  trulb,  would 
leader  it  impossible  for  them  to  maintain. 

It  mi^litliowever  be  useful,  that  adissipated  and  degenera- 
ted public  should  sometimes  contcmpldtt  ruins,  were  it  only 
in  tbG/;A//cs  of  topographical  bistories,  if  they  could  be  in- 
duced lo  coQ-sider  tbem  a?,  wainings,  to  avoid  desolations 
similar  to  tbose  wbicb  are  described  to  them. 

In  this  view,  the  work  before  us  may  possess  a  peculiar 
utililv.  It  exhibits  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  splendid 
ecclesiastical  establisluneiits   that  has  ever  been  produced  la 

this  country. 

The  abbey  of  St.  Edmunds  Bury  possessed  not  only  the 
common  in'un unities  of  monastic  institutions,  but  was,  as 
much  a*  can  well  be  imagined,  an  independent  society,  ex- 
empt from  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  chartered  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  kings;  and  subject  to  papal  aulhojity  only  in 
occasional  and  lem}»orary  sanctions. 

It  was  therefore  self-governed  ;  it  exhibits  in  its  founda- 
tion, in  its  growth,  ami  in  the  arts  of  acquiring  w^ealth  arid 
power,  Slc.  all  the  customary  prudence  of  a  rising  state  ;  in 
its  prosperity  and  in  its  fall,  those  excesses  of  luxury  and 
ambition,  and  those  indiscretions  and  vices,  which  always 
pre[>are  communities  of  every  description  for  subjugation  and 
iuin. 

The  liberal  author  of  this  work  will  be  far  from  consider- 
ing us  as  depreciating  his  labour;.,  by  pointing  out  tb.is  use 
of  them — it  will  be  seen  that  we  estimate  those  labours 
justly,  in  all  respects  ;  but  a  treasurer*  of  the  Literary  Fund 
must  have  too  often  felt  the  truth  of  our  observations  oa 
the  comparative  attention  to  real  literature  ai;d  the  fine  arts, 
to  be  otfended  when  we  apprize  him,  that  the  delineations 
of  his  brother's  pencil  will  he  much  more  considered  than 
the  useful  lebsons  uhich  his  religion  and  philosophy  may 
insinuate  and  wish  to  impress,  from  the  origin,  the  rise, 
and  the  fall  of  the  opulent  and  powerful  abbey  of  St.  Ed- 
munds Buiy. 

r\fter  a  respectful  inscription  of  the  work  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  and  Sir  Chark^s  Davers,  whose  fiunilies  are  parti- 
cularly iniereslecl  in  l!ie  leinains  of  tlie  conventual  property, 
Mr.  Yates,  in  his  preface,  explains  the  nature  .and  purposei 
of  his  undertaking,  which  is,  aa  ail  institutions  ok^  this  sort 
i;r',  very  simihir,  to  give  such  a  connected  and  well  arranged 
narrativ'e   of  the  history  of  this  great  abbey  as  may  gratify 


*  Mr.  Yates  is  one  af  tlic  trcasuicis  of  th«  »otietj  for  the  Literarv  Fund. 
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tlie  local  en([ulrer,  and  at  the  sfime  time  afford  to  the  ge- 
neral reader  a  distinct  and  conipreliensive  view  of  monastic 
establishments,  officers,  habits,  and  employments,  lie  then 
aeknowledges  his  obligations  lo  tlioae  who  have  counte- 
iianeed  it.  Lord  Bristol,  Sir  C.  Davers^  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Rev.  Mr.  ulills,  the  itev. 
Cj.  Ashbv,  the  lion.  Mr.  Nassau,  Sec,  &c.  are  mentioned  as 
benefactors  of  this  kind.  He  distinguislies  Mr.  Goiigh.  the 
antiquary  and  friend  of  antiquaries,  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

*  To  the  liberality  and  frienchliip  of  Richard  Gough,  Esq. 
T  am  under  |)cculiar  oblii^p.tion. — Ii  is  well  known  that  tlie  late 
celebrated  antiquary,  'i  honias  xMartyn,  of  Palgiave,  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  monastic  antiquities  of  IJury,  that  he 
intended  writing  a  history  of  them,  and  was  employed  during  many 
years  in  making  a  prcpaiatory  collection  for  that  purpose;  but, 
unfortunately,  did  not  live  to  give  the  public  the  result  of  his  en- 
quiries. After  -asking  into  several  liands,  the  part  of  his  collection 
that  related  to  Uury  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Gough;  who,  with 
the  generosity  that  distinguislies  his  character,  and  renders  it  a  no- 
ble example  for  all  literary  n>cn  of  weaUh,  has  permitted  rac  to  in- 
corporate into  this  work,  Mr.  Martyu's  C(d lections  respecting  the 
various  parls  of  theliistory  and  antiquities  of  Bury.' 

In  hisaccount  of  the  plates,  lie  saves  us  the  trouble  of  re- 
mark and  observation,  as  \vc  are  perfectly  of  his  opinion: 

*  The  plates,  I  trust,  will  nppear  to  be  executed  in  a  style  of 
accuracy  and  elegance  seldom  equalled,  and  never^xceeded  by  works 
of  similar  magnitudp,  containing  the  same  number  of  plates,  and 
offered  at  the  same  piice.  'i'he  drawings  were  all  made  by  my 
brotlicr,  with  the  most  laborious  regard  to  truth  of  delineation  : 
and,  as  they  were  ail  finished  and  corrected  upon  the  spot  from  the 
original  objects,  itisiioped  they  will  i)e  found  to  possess  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  that  first  requisite  of  excellence,  an  c:;act  por- 
traiture of  the  object  delineated,  without  any  adventitious  additions 
of  a  fanciful  and  incorrect  taste.  The  apprehensions  of  my  brother, 
as  an  amateur  artist,  on  first  submitting  to  the  public  eye  his  ef- 
forts in  »n  art,  which  he  only  cultivates  as  an  occasional  relaxation 
to  the  more  severe  studies  of  classical  and  scholastic  pursuits,  were 
in  a  great  measure  relieved  by  the  unequivocal  and  gralit^'ing  ap- 
probation of  Henry  Bunbury,  Esq.  the  productions  of  whose 
fascinating  pencil,  as  tliey  utibni  a  general  gratification,  have  iojjg 
enjoyed  the  meed  of  general  applause.' 

The  work  commences  with  some  observations  and  etymo^ 
logics  respeetiiig' tile  names  of  the  town,  and,  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  abbey,  the  author  observes  that 

'  The  zealous  monarch  of  East  Anglia  entered  with  ardour  into 
tke  spirit  of  the  age.     Churches  were  built,  schools  establish'^d^  a?.d 
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Kionasteries  endowed  *■,  To  his  liberality  Bury  is  indebted  for  tl>e 
germ  of  its  ecclesiastical  emiDenceana  distinction  f. 

*  Sigbercht  founded  a  monastery,  and  built  a  church,  in  the  town 
of  Bedericksworth,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  St.  Mary  J, 

'  Alter  reigning  about  seven  ycai^s,  the  mistaken  piety  of  the  times 
induced  Sigbercht  to  retire  from  the  uvocaiions  of  public  life  into 
the  seclusion  of  a  convent, 

'  Consigning  the  cares  of  a  crown,  and  the  reins  of  government,  to 
liis  kinsman  Egric,  he  received  the  tonsure,  and  became  a  monk  in 
liisown  monastery  at  Bestericksworf/i.' 

The  legend  on  which  the  establishment  was  founded  is 
thus  introduced  : 

*  Like  many  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  story,  the  birth  of  Edmund 
is  ushered  into  notice  by  a  prophetic  prodiuv.  Alkmund,  a  Saxon 
prince  of  distinguished  valour,  wisdom,  and  piety,  being  upon  a  pil- 
grimage at  Rome,  while  performing  his  devotions,  a  brilliant  sun  was 
observed  to  display  its  g'.ories  on  his  breast.  A  prophetess  interprets 
this  to  Lea  happy  omen,  and  promises  Allunnud  a  son,  whose  fame 
should  extend  over  the  whole  world.  Alkmund  returns  home; 
and  that  very  year  his  queen  Siware  makes  him  a  joyful  father. 
Edmund  is  born  in  Nozenbtrghes  A.  D,  8+1  1| 

'  The  slight  and  obscure  maKiierin  which  the  parents  of  Edmund 
are  mentioned  has  given  rise  to  contradictory  accounts  respecting 
his  ancestry. 

^AbboFlnriacensis  tf.and  Jsserius  Matevensis,  using  the  same  \%irds, 
say  that  Edmund  sprung  from  royal  ancestors  and  a  noble  family  of 
ancient  Saxons. 

'  A  few  writers,  ancient  §  and  modern**,  have  expressed  sorriehe- 
iitation  respecting  his  descent  from  Alkmund,  or  evt-n  of  there  ha- 
ving at  that  period  existed  a  king  in  ^iixony  of  that  name.  Others, 
•*]\h  the  registers tt  i»'><^  Lydgate,  have  not  noticed  any  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  but  state  explicitly  that  the  names  of  Edmund's 
parents  were  Alkmund  and  Siware  ;  and  that  he  drew  his  first  breath 
lu  Norerabergh,  his  father's  metropolis. 

'^-  Cains  de  Antiq.  Cantab.  Acad.  p.  37.  Loud.  IbTi.  Fuller's  Church  His- 
tory, p.  74. 

't  liede,  1.  3,  c.  18.  Speed,  p.  64.  Abbey  Registers,  pawioj.  Diigdale, 
Mon.  Ang.  vol.  I.  p.  V91. 

'  X  Abbey  Registers,  passn/j,  Bede,  1.3.  c.  18.  Speed,  p.  61.  Dugdale, 
Moil.  Aug.  vol.  1.  p,'<;9i. 

'  ]!  Lydgate,  MSS.  Bibl,  Harl.   No    2278. 

'  ^f  Edniundus  ex  aiuiquoruiii  Saxon  nobiii  prosapia  orlendus  ;'  "  and  soon 
after,  Qui  atavis  regibus  edictus." 

"  •  ^  Asser.  Menevensis,  Aiwial.  a  Galeo  edilis  1691  ;  &  vita  Elfridi  Fran«. 
J  603,  &c. 

'  ••  Hattely,    p.  15,    16,  17,  &c. 

'  H  Regisl.  Curieys.  2Q2.    Ulumefield,  Norfolk,  yoI.  L  p,  J 11. 
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*  About  this  time  Offa,  a  relatiortofAlkmund,  wielded  the  sreptre 
of  East  Anglia;  and,  having  no  chitd  to  inherit  h!s   dignities,  he  re- 
solves upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  there,  by  devotionai 
exercises,  to  supplicate  the  blessing  of  an  lieir  *. 

*  Inhis  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  visits  his  kinsman  Atkm'und,  and 
is  by  him  entertained  with  the  warmth  ot  aft'oction  and  the  splendour 
of  royalty.  The  pleasing  manners  and  estimable  qualities  of  the 
youthful  Edmuud  engaged'the  heart  of  Offa.  On  his  departure  he 
presented  to  the  young  prince  a  valuable  rrng,  saying  to  him,  "Ac- 
cept, my  dearest  Edmund,  this  pledge  of  my  regard,  and  memorial 
of  an  unalterable  attachment,  the  result  of  your  assiduous  attentions. 
With  pleasure  I  acknowledge  your  kindness,  and,  by  the  providenc<i 
of  God,  it  shall  not  want  a  proper  reward."  The  king  proceeded 
on  his  journey,  and  having  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  paid  his  vows,  and 
performed  those  religious  exercises  which  were  the  objects  of  his 
pilgrimage.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken  ill  at  a  place  called  St. 
George's  Arm  +j  or  Port  St.  George  |  ;  and,  apprehending  his  dis- 
solution near,  convokes  his  council  to  deliberate  on  the  succession 
to  the  kingdom.  lie  addresses  the  assembly  :  "  My  relation,  the 
King  of  Saxony's  son,  is  not  unknown  to  you  :  this  accomplished  and 
elegant  prince  I  earnestly  recommend  as  my  successor,  and  your 
future  sovereign  ;"  and  resigns  to  them  his  royal  signet,  to  be  delivered 
to  Edmund  a!»  a  token  of  his  appointment  (j. 

*  After  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Otl'a  were  celebrated,  his  nobles- 
hastened  to  Saxony,  delivered  the  royal  mandate,  and  intreated  Ed- 
mximi  to  accept  the  vacant  crown. 

'  Alkmund  conven€s  his  bishops  and  nobles,  and  declares  the  pur- 
pose of  the  embassy.  They  unanimously  recommend  his  concur- 
rence. He  then  appoints  a  nubJeirean  of  distinguished  wisdom  and 
integrity  Cobe  his  son'sguardian  and  counsellor,  and  sel-eots  twenty 
of  his  own  knights,  and  the  same  number  of  Offa's  East  Anglian  no- 
bles, to  uiiilertake  the  comiuct  and  management  of  the  sifiair. 
Every  necessary  arrangement  being  speedily  formed,  the  young 
prince,  amidst  the  tears  and  blessings  of  Alkmund  and  Siware,  takes 
leave,  and  sails  for  East  Aaglia.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  shore 
ofhjs  new  doTninions,  he  kneels  on  ilie  yaiid:^,  in  grateful  praise  to 
Heaven  for  past  mercies,  and  devout  prayer  for  future  protection  §. 

'Five  f  springs  of  sweet  water  iramediateiy  flowed  kom  the  dry 
and  saiwly  soil  upon  whicb  the  royal  stranger  knelt  ;  in  comme- 
moration  of  which  he  afterwards  built  upon  the  same  spot,  the 
rowii  named,  from;  this  circumstance,  Hunstanton. 


'*  Lydgale.  It  is  observable  that  this  story  of  OSa.  is  not  mentioned  by 
ALbo  i'loiidceniisj  although  suted  or  alluded  to  bj  all  the  iiicmitvtic  wri-i 
ters. 

•  f  Galfridiis  de  Fontibus, 

•  ?  Lydgate.  '  ji  Lj-dgate. 

•  (  LvHgaif. 

'  •!  G;t!ir;dus  saj'S  twehe.^ 

€rit.  Rtv.  Vol.8.   Mitu,   180®,-  ij 
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'  Edmund  did  not  assume  the  royal  dignities  immediately  on  hJs 
arrival,  but  spent  the  following  year  in  studious  retirement  in  the 
ancient  city  ot  Attleborough  *. 

'  It  might  now  be  expected,  that  under  such  circumstances  his 
counsellors  should  direct  his  young  mind  to  anticipate  the  cares  of 
royalty  ;  to  examine  the  laws  of  the  state  he  was  about  to  iiovern  ; 
and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  customs,  manners,  and 
interests  of  the  people  whose  happiness  was  shortly  to  be  intrusted 
■to  him.  The  genius  of  the  age  gave  a  very  different  complexion  to 
Edmund's  studies.  He  employed  the  twelve  months  ot  seclusion  iix 
committing  to  memory  the  Psalter  t.  The  book  1  he  was  supposed 
to  have  used  upon  this  occasion  was  said  afterwards  to  hav^e  been 
preserved  in  Bury  abbey  with  religious  veneration  \\.' 

The  Danish  invasion  by  InG;war  and  Ubba  having  suc- 
ceeded, the  consequences  to  the  power  and  dominion  of  Ed- 
mund are  thus  described : 

*  An  embassy  from  Ingwar,  who  was  shortly  after  the  battle  joined 
by  his  brother  Ubba,  with  ten  thous-and  fresh  troops^  soon  followed 
Edmund  ;_  and  the  speeches  supposed  to  have  passed  u])on  this  occa- 
sion are  given  by  Abbo^  in  a  style  of  oratorical  declamation,  inter- 
spersed with  quotations  from  the  classic  poets.  King  Edmund, 
attended  by  Bishop  Humbert  and  his  council,  received  the  Danish 
messenger,  who  thus  delivered  his  master's  proposals  : 

*"  Our  Luid  formidable  on  sea  and  land,  King  Hinguar,  most  in- 
rincible,  by  conquest  subjecting  to  hitnselt"  many  countries,  with  a 
numerous  fleet,  has  landed  on  the  shore  of  this  province,  intending 
hereto  pass  the  winter,  and  therefore  demands  that  you  divide  with 
him  your  treasures  and  paternal  dominions.  If  you  despise  his 
power,  supported  as  it  is  by  innumerable  legions,  you  will  be  deemed 
xinworthy  of  either  kingdom  or  life.  And  who  art  thou,  that  thou 
should'st  dare  insolently  to  speak  against  such  power  ?  Protected  by 
The  favouritig  elements,  the  tempests  of  the  ocean  assist  our  oars, 
and  retard  not  the  designs  of  those,  over  whom  the  tremendous  thun- 
derin^s  of  Meaven,  and  the  rapid  blasts  of  lightning,  pass  without 
injury.  Submit,  therefore,  to  this  ))otent  commander,  on  wliom 
the  elements  attend,  and  who,  in  all  cases,  determines  to  favour  the 
obedient,  and  vanquish  the  presumptuous  ff." 

'  Bishop  Humbert,  anxious  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  king,  earnest- 
ly recommends  immediate  compliance  with  this  imperious  demand. 


'•  Recrist.  Curtys.  f.  211.     Blomefifld's  Norfolk,  vol.  I.  p.  341  and  SST". 

♦  t  Gall'ridus  de  Fontibus.     Batttley,  p.    14. 
'     '  I  Lives  ot  Saints,  6cc. 

'  II  A  very  curious  ancient  Psalter,  still  to  he  seen  in  tlie  library  of  St.  James's 
church,  is  ttiougtit  by  some  antiquaries  to  bf  tins  very    book.    Speed,    p.  61. 

$  Abbo  Flori.  JMS.  Bibl.  Cott.  Tiberius,  15.  '2. 

"^  Parcere  subjectis,   &  dfbellare  sup<_rbos."  viro.  lib.  vi. 

'  This  quotation,  given  by  Abbo,  in  the  express  words  of  Virgil,  closes  the  id- 
dress  of  Hinguar's  ambassador,' 
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*  Edmund  with  downcast  eyes  was  loii";  silent  *  ;  but  at  length 
dfcIaiTd  tiiat  he  should  aie  with  pleasure,  it"  his  death  would  restore 
to  its  former  peace  his  desolated  beloved  country. 

*  The  bishop  states,  that  the  country  is  already  covered  with  slain, 
and  without  means  flf  detence  ;  and,  therefore,  urges  his  beloved 
monarch  to  avoid  the  impending  punishinenf. 

'  The  king  perseveres,  an<l  again  declares  his  wish  to  die  for  his 
subjects.  Flight  would  tarnish  his  former  glory.  Could  he  now 
sustain  the  disgrace  of  deserting  his  brethren  in  arms  ?  It  is  honoura- 
ble to  die  for  our  country  +.  He  had  devoted  his  life  to  Christ, 
and  would  not  now  begin  to  serve  two  masters.  Then  addresses  the 
ambassador  : 

*  "  Polluted  with  the  blond  o(  my  subjects,  you  deser%-e  death  ;  but, 
following  the  example  of  Christ;  1  am  unwilling  to  deiile  my  hands  ; 
and,  for  his  name,  am  prepared  to  submit  to  lire  and  darts  :  hasten 
therefore  to  compleat  your  injurious  purpose,  and  bear  to  your  mas- 
ter this  answer. 

'  "  A  true  son,  you  imitate  your  father  the  devil,  who,  swollen  with 
pride,  fell  from  heaven,  and  desiring  to  involve  mankind  in  his  own 
falsehood  has   subjecte<hnany  to  his  own  punishment. 

'  "  You,  his  chief  follower,  shall  neither  intimidate  me  with  threats, 
nor  decovjne  with  flattering  allurements.  You  will  find  me  unarm- 
ed, restrained  by  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  treasure  bestowed  on  us 
by  Providence  your  avidity  may  seize  and  consume.  This  hail  car- 
case you  may  break  as  an  earthen  vessel,  but  the  freedom  of  the 
mind  you  can  never  for  a  moment  constrain,  'J'o  assert  immortal 
liberty,  if  not  with  arms,  at  least  with  life,  is  more  honourable,  than 
with  weeping  complaints  to  seek  it  when  lost.  For  me,  to  die  is 
glory — to  live  contumacious  bond;',ge.  Never  for  the  love  of  temporal 
life  will  I  submit  to  a  pagan  leader  ;  preferring  rather  to  be  a  stan- 
dard-bearer in  the  paivilions  of  the  King  Eternait." 

'  Inguar  and  Ubba,  incensed  at  this  answer  to  their  embassy,  march 
to  Eglesdene  ;  and  Edmund  surrenders  to  their  supeiior  force  with- 
out further  cotitest  ;  and  still  refusing  to  comply  with  the  conquer- 
or's terms,  is  bound  to  a  tree,  and  beaten  with  "  short  bats  §." 
They  then  wantonly  made  him  a  mark  to  exercise  the  skill  of 
their  archers  ||.  and  his  body  was  covered  with  arrows    like  a  por- 


'  *  Sic  demum  ora  resolvit,' 

*  t  '  Pro  patria  nioii." 

'  t  The  subbtautK  <>1'  these  speeches, and  evidenllv  founded  on  the  oratory  of 
Abbo,  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  Iteuisters  ;  in  Lyclgnte's  poetical  woik  ;  lU 
Mons.  Casenewe's  Life  i4' St.  Edmund  :  and  oilier  iegendic  writers. 

*  5    Lydgate. 

'  11  Tlie  Anglo  Saxons  and  the  Danes  were  certainlywell  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  the  bow  ;  a  knowledge  tiiey  derived  at  an  early  period  from  llicir  pro- 
genitors. The  Scandinavian  Scalds,  speaking  in  praise  of  the  lieioes  o!  tUeir 
'ouiitry,  frequently  add   to  the  rest  of  their  acquirements  a  superiority  oi  s-ill 

\:  o 
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cupinewith  quills.  Inguar,  still  finding  his  mind  invincible,  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  struck  off.  "  And  thus  he  deied  kyng,  mar- 
tyr, and  virgyne  *,"  on  the  20th  Nov,  A.  D.  870,  in  the  15th  year 
of  his  reign,  and  the  29th  of  his  age.  His  faithful  friend,  Bishop 
Humbert,  suffered  at  the  same  time  with  his  royal  master- 

'The  Danes  were  now  masters  of  East  Anglia,  and  ravaged  the 
country  uncontroled  during  the  winter.  Upon  the  approach  of 
spring,  they  marched  into  Mercia,  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  afforded  more  plunder  to  gratify  their  rapacity  ;  but  main- 
tained the  supreme  authority  in  East  Anglia,  and  soon  after  esta-  ■ 
blished  themselves  there  under  Godrum,  or  Gothrem,  who,  in  A.  D. 
878,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  King  Alfred^  and  embraced  Christi- 
anity :  this  Danish  prince,  on  his  decease,  was  interred  atHadleigh 
in  Suffolkt. 

'The  circumstances  relating  to  St,  Edmund*,  which  took  place  on 
the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  and  which  have  formed  a  favourite  theme 
for  the  monkish  writers,  and  a  favourite  subject  for  their  painters 
and  sculptors,  are  given  with  miraculous  embellisliments  by  Abbo  ; 
and,  from  his  account,  transcribed,  with  various  degrees  of  ampliti- 
cation,  by  most  of  the  subsequent  monastic  poets  and  historians, 

'To  offar  the  utmost  indignity  to  the  martyred  king,  the  Pagans 
■cast  his  severed  head  and  body  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  woods 
4jf  Eglesdene,  When  the  departure  of  the  Danes  removed  the 
terror  their  presence  inspired,  the  East  Anglians,  prompted  by  af- 
i'ection  for  their  late  sovereign,  assembled,  in  considerable  numbers, 
to  ])ay  his  corpse  the  last  duties  of  attachment.  After  a  sorrow- 
ful search,  the  body  is  discovered,  conveyed  to  the  neighbouring 
■village,  Hoxne,  and  there-interred  ;  but  the  head  could  not  be  found. 
Th^  zealous  and  dutiful  subjects  therefore  divide  themselves  into 
small  parties,  and  search-  every  part  of  the  wood.  Terrified  by 
the  thickness  and  obscnriry  of  the  wood,  some  of  tlicm  cry  out  to 
their   companions — "  Where  are  you  ?"  A   voice  answers,  "  Here, 


in  handling  tlie  bow'**.  It  docs  not,  liowever,  appear,  that  this  skill  was  ex- 
tended beyond  tlic  purpose  of  prociuing  food,  or  for  p;istiuie,  either  by  the 
baxons  or  by  the  Dauesj  in  tunes  anterior  to    the  conquesttt. 

'  *  Lydgate. 

'  t  j\Joiant,  Essex,  vol.  I.  45  and  44, 

'  X  Kdwold  the  brother  of  King  Eilniund,  nnaV>le  lo  stem  the  torrent  of  mis- 
fortune, renounced  tlic  world,  n:id  sought  repose  in  tlie  secluBiun  of  an  liernii- 
taac  belonging  to  t.he  Abbey  ot  Ceme  in  Dor£etsl)ire.  ISIcmicfield,  vol.  I. 
p.  390. 

'  **  Olaii  Worm.  Lit.  Eun.  p.  129.     Earthe],  p.  4C0.    Tontoppidan's  History 
rtf  Norway,  p.  248. 
'  it  It  is'indeed  ^aid,  that  F.dnnind  king  of  the  East  Anglians  wa?  shot  to  death 

-^vitli  nrrov.s  by  ihe  Danes  ;  but,  if  tliis  piece  of  histuiy  be  correct,  it  is  no 
proof  tliat  they  used  the  bow  as  a  weapon  of  war.  The  action  itself  niisiht  be 
jiolbing  morelliaii  a  wanton  piece  otcru'.-iiy  ;  and  cruelly  seems  to  hate  bec)» 
41  pronunent  feature  in  tlic  ciniracter  of  those  lawless  jdunderers. 

'  See  S'.rutl's  Sport?  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  p.  39,* 
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Kere,  here  !"  They  hasten  to  the  place  whence  the  sound  proceed- 
ed, and  find  the  long  sought  head  in  a  thicket  of  thorns,  guarded  by 
a  wolf — "  an  unkouth  thyng  and  strange  ageyn  nature  *."  The 
people,  almost  overpowered  with  joy?  with  all  possible  veneration, 
take  the  holy  head,  which  its  guardian  quietly  surrenders  lo  them, 
and  carry  it  to  the  body.  The  friendly  wolf  joined  in  the  proces- 
sion ;and,  afterseeing  the"  precious  treasure,"  that  he  had  with  so 
much  care  protected,  deposited  with  the  body  whence  it  had  been 
severed,  with  doleful  mourn'ng,  and  without  shewing  any  fierceness, 
returned  into  the  woods.' 

The  further  mn'aciilous  agencies  in  consequences  of  the 
martyrdom,  which  were  invented  and  improved  for  the 
purposes  of  the  establishment,  are  gradually  developed  : 

*  The  obsequies  of  the  martyred  king  were  dignified  by  no  august 
solemnities  ;  and  his  body,  '*  buried  in  the  earth  f."  lay  neglected  ia 
the  obscure  chapel  J  at  Hoxne  for  thirty-three  years, 

*  Miraculous  agency,  the  means  of  awakening  the  devotional  ener- 
gies most  usual  and  most  effectual  in  that  age,  was  then  resorted  to. 

*  A  report  was  extensively  circulated,  that  some  blind  were  resto- 
red to  sight,  and  many  other  miracles  performed  by  the  deceased 
king  and  martyr, 

'  The  dormant  attention  of  his  late  subjects  was  thus  roused  into, 
action ;  and  not  only  the  common  people,  but  also  the  nobles,  the 
bishops,  and  the  clergy,  were  zealous  to  testify  their  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  martyred  sovereign, 

'  As  a  more  suitable  depository  for  the  honoured  corpse,  '*  a  large 
church  was  constructed  v/iih  wood  in  the  town  of  Betrichestvorth\'^' 
and  Abbo  says,  when  they  expected,  from  the  length  of  time,  to  find 
the  body  putrid,  to  their  astonishment  it  appeared  safe  and  as  in 
health  ;  with  the  head  united  to  it,  only  the  n),ark  of  a  red  thread 
appearing  round  the  neck. 

'  And  the  blessed  king  and  martyr  was,  about  A-  D-  9^3,  trans- 
lated from  the  obscure  abode  at  Hoxne  to  this  stately  one,  prepared 
tor  his  reception  in  a  town  which,  from  this  circumstance,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  then  possessed  considerable  eminence  and  distinc- 
tion.' 

The  ejection  of  the  secular  clerg}',  and  the  establish-, 
mentof  the  monks,  is  the  epoch  of  its  independence. 


*  *  Lydgate. 

'  t  Abbo  Floriaceiisis, — "  in  terra  defosu'." 

'  t  /  In  ifjiiobili  haccllo."  Battek-y,  p.  37,  J-:c.  Fveglst.  Ciirleys.  Regist. 
r_yiicebek,  &,c. 

'  {  '  Per  jiiaximati  lignoo  Uibiilata  bMsilicani.'  Cintcys.  Tvcgi.vt.  Ballelf}'. 
p.  ivM  Per  niaximani  iiiirg  lignco  labulaui  fttlcsiam,  Abbu.  riuriacensis,  Ck.- 
Uf»,   Bur;.' 
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*  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  third  important  epoch  ot  the  monas- 
tic history  ot   Bury, 

'  When  Sigebert,  A.  D.  630,  erected  the  first  Chiistian  church, 
the  t'uundalioii  of  ihe  town's  future  celehrity  may  be  considered  as 
laid  ;  though  it  continued  in  this  state  273  years, 

'  From  ihe  translation  of  St.  Edmund's  bodi).  A,  D.  .903,  to  this 
church,  the  fame  and  wealth  of  the  conventual  institution  made  ve- 
ry rapid   advances  during  1 17  years. 

'  But  it  was  not  till  the  introductvm  of  the  monks,  A.  D.  lOvO, 
that  the  establiihment  attained  its  full  vigour  and  maturity. 

'  The  reputation  of  the  monks,  for  superior  and  exemplary  sanc- 
tity, bad  now  pervaded  all  ranks  of  people  ;  and,  under  the  direc- 
tionof  Duiislan,  and  other  popular  leaders,  they  had  already  car- 
ried into  effect  many  of  their  ambitious  projects. 

'  Success  stimulated  their  exertions,  and  excited  more  rapacity  in 
the  acquisition  of  power,  privileges,  and  wealth.     They  now  seemed 
disposed  to  rid  themselves  of  all  competitors  in   iheir  lucrative  tm- 
ployments.     The  celebrity  t.nd    increasing  revenues   of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bury  had  long  attracted  their  notice.     1  heir  eflbrts  to  ob- 
tain entire  possession  of  it  were   at  length  successful.      Having  obn 
tained  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Canute,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Sweign,  this  prince  was  prevailed  on  to  favour  their  projects. 
The  writer^  of  their  order    say,  that  the  king    was  terrified  ijy  the 
vengeance  of  St.   Edmund  ;  and   that,  to  ex])iate  his  father's  crimes, 
and  pacify  the   angry   saint,  he  took  the  monastery  of  Bury  under 
l)is  royal  protection  *.     From  whatever  cause  it  arose,  his  notice  of 
the   establishment    was  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  the  secular 
clergy. 

'The  episcopal  authority  of  the  diocese  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Ailwin,  the  monk,  v\ho  had  already  been  appointed  the  guardian 
of  St.  Edmund's  corpse.  Ailwint  was  consecrated  Bishop  ot  llulm, 
A.  D.  1020;  and,  relying  on  the  favour  and  protection  of,  King 
Canute,  immediately  on  the  assumption  of  his  power,  he  ejected 
the  secular  clergy  from  the  coijvent  of  Bury,  and  supplied  then- 
places  with  regulars  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict^.' 

The  prosiress  of  the  monks  iti  the  accjuisition  of  wealth 
and  power,  is  uncommonly  rapid;  lliey  are  chartered  by 
contending  kit»gs,  whether  Saxons  or  Danes;  the  abbot 
acquires  the  mitre,    and    becomes    a  parhumentary   baron. 


'  *   P.esist.  jyns^im.     J.  Sarisb.  Polycrat.  H.     Batteley,  f).  3'3. 

'  t  Altv,inu.s,iiiiieJ.  :  KHlwiiius,  Wtitiiunn.  ;  Aldwiuus,  Vuncml.;  Ell'win, 
Text.  ;  Rojl'.  succL'bsii,  A.  ]J.  lO'iO,  posl  resigndlioiu-ni  Algaii  ;  t'u  eniiu  aiuiuj 
pia-,oc(jto  Cai;uu  llegis  luouaclios  induxil  in  Beiryachtuwrd.  El  liic  eliaiii 
episcupaluni  iJcscneiiSj  recessit  ad  cocnobJuin  Elieiise  (imde  nionacbos  pructs- 
sevat)  &  niultos  post  aiiiios  vitam  iiuivit.     (jodwiii  dc     ]'ra.'sulibus,  p. 4^6 

«  f  Baluley,  p.  3ii.  llcgisl.  .St.  Beiied.  dc  Hulai.  J\«i;i>t.  IN'ig  uui,  t.  '.-l. 
Kegist.  Sacrist,  t.  23.  Moii.  Aug.  vul.  i.  p,  2UJ  aud  :."JJ,  c<.  IltLjisi.  lu  Ar- 
thivis  ArchiUiiic.  Sudburiai, 
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exempt  from  episcopal  auihoritVj  and  subject  only  to  the  see 
of  itoine.  In  spiriluuls  lie  gives  tlie  episcopal  benediction, 
and  in  temporals  is  invested  with  many  of  ihejura  regalia, 
ills  oiiiceis  bearing  causes,  bolding  assizes,  appointing  the 
.alderman  of  tlie  town,   and  administering  the  onth  of  fealty. 

Tins  prosperity  excites  envy;  and  the  bishop  of  tiie 
diocese  looks  with  an  eye  oi'  ardent,  though  not  of  lioly 
desire  on  the  possessions  of  the  abbey,  as  pio|)er  appenda- 
ges to  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  diocesan.  Here  scenes 
of  disgraceful  contention  are  opened,  and  narrated  at  length 
in  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  chapter  with  great  candour ; 
the  4th  section  of  the  same  chapter  describes  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Grey  friars,  and  their  intrigues  to  participate 
tlie  powder  of  the  Benedictines  in  possession  of  the  Abbey. 

In  the  fifth,  the  author  affords  an  interesting  narrative 
of  the  resistance  and  insurrections  of  tlie  burgesses  and 
townsmen  of  iiury,  and  the  repealed  desolations  of  the 
abbey  in  those  insurrections,  and  in  the  rebellion  of  Wat 
Tvler. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  abbey,  the  author  proceeds  in 
the  sixth  section  to  enumerate  tlie  royal  visitors,  parlia- 
ments, &c.  at  St.  Edmunds  Bury,  from  Canute  to  Elizabeth; 
and  tiie  seventh  terminates  the  cha[)ter  with  a  description 
of  the  grandeur,  luagnificencc,  and  esliniMted  income  of 
the  establishment. 

Tlie  fifth  chapter  gives  a  distinct  detail  of  monastic  offi- 
cers, their  ranks  and  distinctions  j  and  the  si^th^  the  regular 
succession  of  the  lord  abbots. 

The  seventh  chaj)Ler  investigates  the  causes  which  de- 
prived the  monks  of  their  popularity,  and  then  describes  the 
■dissolution.  Whilst  the  errors  and'vices  of  the  monks  are 
sufficiently  enlarged  upon,  their  claims  upon  public  grati- 
tude are  suited'  with  liberality,  and  the  enormous  injuries 
and  abuses  that  attended  tliese  rush  and  violent  attempts  at 
reformation,  are  not  unnoticed. 

*  'lliat  dangeious  errors  and  etionnous  abuses  prevailed  in  thecoti- 
vents  is  not  to  bo  denied,  and  that  important  changes  were  become 
absolutely  ueeesbary  niuv  \cry  readily  be  allowed;  but  w<x^  \l  tlierer 
lure  lequisite  to  tear  up  and  ulttrly  demolisb  liiaL  whieli  unly  re- 
quired leparation  and  amendment?  Wisdom  and  jubtice  miglit 
have  suggested  means  ot  correcting  the  evils  corapiairred" -nt  ;•  miglu 
have  preserved  to  the  coaununity  the  nunierous  athantages  tiics<: 
estaijiishnienls  were  capable  ui  atlonling,  without  incurnng  those 
uii^fortuneb  thai  were  ihe  constHiuences  of  their  violent  dissolalion. 

'  In  despoiling  the  church  ot  its  poisebsions,  too  little  regard  siemi 
to  have  been  had  to  the  maiiit'juunce  of  the  interior  eiergy  ;  and  \i 
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very  insufficient  provibion  was,  in  many  places,  reserved    for  thf 
performance  ot  divine  offices. 

*  The  monks  had,  for  ages,  been  the  guardians  of  ancient  litera-» 
turc  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  innumerable  books  that  were  preserved  in 
the  convents*  is  a  most  important  and  irretrievable  misfortune  that 
can  never  be  sufficiently  lamented.  Respectable  writers  affirm, 
thai  immense  quantities  were  carelessly  and  wantonly  destroyed  j 
that  ignorant  petty  tradesmen,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  employed 
the  elegant  productions  of  .Grecian  and  Roman  taste  in  wrapping  up 
their  merchandize  iind  lighting  thrir  fires;  and  that  an  incredible 
number  of  valuable  manuscripts  weie  procured  by  foreign  agents, 
and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  to  enrich  the  libraries  ot  the  conli- 
pent+. 

'  had  moderation  and  equity  guided  the  correction  of  monastic 
abuses,  the  valuable  and  extensive  buildings  might  have  been  pre- 
sei"ved,  and  employed  to  the  most  beneficial  purposes.  Their 
grandeur  and  masrujicence  might  still  have  ornamenied  our  coun- 
try, and  have  aifcided  a  .comfortable  retreat  for  age,  indigence,  and 
misfortune.  As  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  a  small 
pxpence  might  have  protected  them  from  the  ravages  of  time  ;  and 
moderate  establishments  might  have  conferred  on  the  country  at 
large  the  most  important  advantages.  Youth  might,  at  an  easy 
rate,  have  been  trained  to  industry,  knowledge,  and  virtue  ;  the 
sufierings  of  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  diseased,  alleviated;  and 
the  necessities  o{  the  labouring  classes  in  a  great  measure  supplied, 
Avithout  having  recourse  to  laws  that  too  often  are  found  to  operate 
as  a  premium  to  idleness,  and  iinpose  a  very  severe  burthen  on  the 
industry  of  the  state.'     ' 

At  page  240  et  seq.  we  meet  with  some  ob3er%'ations  on 
the  tythes,  &c.  of  abbey  lands,  which  never  struck  usbefore, 
and  which  we  recommend  to  the  curelul  perusal  of  all 
incumbents  of  livings  formeily  attached  to  abbeys,  and  to 
all  the  present  possessors  of  abbey  uianors  and  lands. 

Our  general  opinion  of  this  vvoijc  may  be  in  some  degree 
inferred  from  the  observations  already  made. 

The  author  possesses  all  the  essential  tjualifications  of  ar^ 
anlicjuary.  Hehasgrtat  patieiice,  diligence,  and  fidelity 
of  f^'Cjuiry  ;  he  arranges  his  materials  in  a  clear  and  perspi- 
riious  manner  :  and  having  proposed  his  object,  he  preserves 
i.  generally  in  view. 

Without  the  ail'ectation  of  modern  infidelity^  from  which 


'  *  A  coinplcie  catalogue  ol  a  consider.. ble  library  hcloiigirg  tp  Leicester 
Abbc_)-  inaj  bt  setn  in  Mr.  Xicjiolj's  History  of  Uiat  Cuuiiiy,  vol.  1.  pp.101— 
103. 

•  >  SteYtns's  Prcfi.ce  to  Moiiaslkon.  Joh;»  BhIc  ou  Lciand  ;  and  uotCs  to 
Gruse's  i'rcfacc/ 
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■Jjlillosophical  clergymen  are  not  always  free,  he  describes 
the  legends  and  fables  of  artful  superstition,  without 
wounding  the  interests  of  religion,  or  the  feelings  of  reli- 
gious men. 

In  the  selection  of  materials  from  vast  masses  lying  be- 
fore him,  the  author  seems  to  us  to  have  been  happ}'  in  his 
choice  ;  and  in  his  references  to  the  general  history  of  Eng- 
land, where  that  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury  was  interwoven  with 
it,  he  has  always  shewn  historical  judgment. 

In  the  composition  and  style  of  tlie  work  he  is  generally 
animated  and  pleasing;  and  hisehief  fault  is  that  of  all  young 
authors  of  merit,  a  diffusion  of  ornament,  rather  too  indis- 
criminate. 

This  is  the  more  excusable,  as  there  are  but  very  iew 
models  of  historical  style  particularly  in  the  province  of 
antiquity  :  but  practice  and  experience  will  afford  him  daily 
instruction,  and  as  he  proceeds  from  miracles  and  fables  to 
real  occurrences,  he  will  write  with  less  effort  to  render  his 
narrative  agreeable  to  the  reader. 

In  short,  we  consider  th.e  History  of  St.  Edmunds  Bury 
as  a  real  and  useful  acquisition  to  antiquarian  and  historical 
learning;  and  we  hope  tne  advantages  from  it  to  the  autlior's 
fortune,  will  be  equal  to  those  of  his  credit  and  iiime. 

Asecond  part  is  announced  to  complete  the  original  pUn. 


Art.  VII. — Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophi/ ;  or,  an 
Jlnalysis  of  the  Fon^ers  of  the  Human  Uuderstunding, 
taiding  to  ascertain  the  Frinciples  of  a  Rational  Logic. 
JBif  li.  E.  Scott,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Moral  Fhilosophif  in 
the  Vniversity  and  Kings  College  of  Aberdeen.  Qvo.  1)5. 
Cadell.     1S06. 

TO  the  consideration  of  questions  which  involve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  human  race,  in  their  collective  as  well  as 
individual  capacity,  it  might  seem  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  very  large  numbei^,  of  mankind  would  I'eel  in- 
clined to  direct  some  portion  of  that  attention,  whicli  tliey 
can  be.slpvv  with  effect  on  their  more  ordinary,  though  lesr. 
important  concerns;  and  it  is  with,  a  view  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  to  be  derived  only  from  such  attention,  liiat  th<* 
philosopher  einploys  bis  time  and  thoughts  on  al)stru,-e  and 
deep  speculations  into  the  sources  of  hmnan  actions  and  tlie 
principles  of  human  happiness.  It  is  hardly  liecessiiry  for  us, 
liowever,  to  repeat  a  truth  whicli  long  exporieoce  has  suih- 
ciently  estaljlii,hecl,  that  the  number  of  such  men  is  vorv  in- 
considerable,  and  that  of  tius   iuconiidcrablc  numb'.;,   the 
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smallest  part  reflect  on  thebc  sul)jects  with  any  view  to  their 
own  or  the  general  improvement,  and  not  rather  as  matters 
of  unenlightened  curiosity',  or  idle  investigation.  ISor  is  ic 
witliout  u)any  dispiriting  ihonghts,  and  some  degree  ofjus- 
lilinble  indignation,  that  the  moralist  or  mela[)hysician, 
whom  experience  has  iuUy  secured  against  surprize,  ob- 
serves the  indiffetence  and  aversion  v»'iiich  are  the  usual 
rewards  of  his  unwearied  industry  and  most  meritorious  ex- 
ertions. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  this  indifference  are  obvious, 
and  it  has  furnished  no  imfruitful  topic  of  declamation 
to  many  ingenious  writers,  to  shew,  that  matters  apparently 
removed  from  the  common  round  of  daily  necessities,  cannot 
form  subjects  for  every  day's  reflection,  and  that  distant 
objects  are  overlooked,  while  we  are  occupied  by  a  series  of 
actions  founded  oti  the  real  and  immediate  wants  of  nature, 
or  such  as  have  become  veal  by  habit  and  association.  Nor 
has  it  been  without  a  strict  observation  of  nature,  that  others, 
with  a  reference  to  tlie  inetlicacy  of  abstract  principles,  have 
"  descanted  on  those  unproductive  and  frozen  dispositions  of 
mind  which  derive  no  warmth  from  collision,  and  kindle 
not  at  tlie  nearest  ap{)roximation  to  truth. 

There  aiv,  however,  some  other  less  manifest  circum- 
stances which  operate  against  the  reception  and  advance- 
ment of  those  enquiries  in  which  some  few  enlightened  spi- 
rits have,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  found  it 
their  pleasure  as  well  as  their  advantage  to  engage.  Among 
these  we  may  place  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  real  value 
of  such  pursuits,  which,  in  whatever  source  it  may  have 
oiiginaled,  seems  to  attach  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
and  which,  however  ibstered  by  jirejudice,  has  nevertheless 
ibund  a  very  specious  and  perhaps  sufticient  excuse  in  a 
reference  to  that  mass  of  vain  and  unprofitable  speculation 
Avhich  for  manv  ages  o(.'cupied  the  attention  of  philosophers. 
Of  the  inutility  of  these  investigations,  and  of  the  mistaken 
notions  under  which  they  were  pursued,  enough  has  been 
said  by  many  distinguished  authors  of  the  present  day,  who 
have  [)oiir/ted  out  the  real  objects  of  philosophy,  the  legiti- 
mate means  of  attaining  them,  and  have  established  tlie 
importance  of  those  branches  of  metaphysical  science, 
which,  founded  on  princi[)le3  permanent  and  not  fluctuating, 
are  of  universal  interest  and  application.  Such  is  the  phi- 
losopliy  of  the  human  mind,  a  science,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  which  two  chief  and  important  uses  are  de- 
rived. In  the  first  place,  by  a  comparative  examination  we 
iearii  the   distinguishing- characters  which   separate  us   Irum 
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the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  and  thereby  acquire  a  sense  of 
biir  natural  dignity;  and,  in  tlie  second  place,  ascertain  what, 
in  the  course  of  education,  is  to  be  cukivated,  and  in  what 
manner,  and  how  best  towards  hap[)iuess. 

As  another  reason  for  the  indifference  with  which  meta- 
physical or  moral  investigations  are  generally  received,  we 
may  assign  tlie  false  notions  which  are  attached  by  the  vul- 
gar and  superlicial  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher.  By 
them  his  experience  and  observation'  are  overlooked  ;  and 
his  precepts  being  rather  considered  as  necessarily  connected- 
with  or  derived  from  his  name,  than  his  name  as  acquired  by 
ihe  habit  of  reflection,  they  are  despised  as  if  not  really  ap- 
plicable, and  are  esteemed  rather  as  an  ornamental  dra- 
pery than  as  a  serviceable  covering  against  the  inclemencies 
of  passion,  or  the  incursions  of  contending  affections. 

Other  causes  of  indifference  to  these  subjects  act  equally 
against  the  advancement  of  man^'^  other  departments  of 
science,  namely,  the  foolish  persuasion  that  the  business 
is  not  our  own,  or  that  our  exertions  are  too  late.  The  idea 
that  some  powerful  genius  is  anticipating  us,  or  that  our 
fathers  or  grandfathers  have  done,  or  are  douig  all  that  can 
be  done  in  these  matters,  is  a  very  common  ob.-.tacle  in  the 
way  of  imfjrovement.  Alexander  used  to  hmient  to  his 
compo^nions  that  his  father  would  leave  him  and  them  no 
opportunities  for  the  perforn>ance  of  great  and  illustrious 
actions.  A  sufficient  Held,  however,  remained  for  him  to 
outstrip  his  predecessor  in  alchievements  and  glory.  A 
still  more  extensive  space  remains  fur  our  exertions  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  and  invention.  For  its  proper  cultivation 
there  is  need  of  the  united  talents  and  labour  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  the  harvest  will  be  more  abundant  in  j)ropor- 
tion  to  the  more  assiduous  culture  which  has  been  bestowed 
by  each  successive  set  of  labourers. 

That  these  observations  hold  true  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular department  upon  which  our  attention  ib  about  to  be 
engaged,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  illustrate  in  our  consi- 
deration of  some  topics  which  occur  in  the  subsequent  [)arts 
of  our  review.  We  shall  hi  this  place  anticipate  only  so  much 
as  to  say,  that  it  mav  siill  be  looked  upon  as  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  commonly  received  division  and  arrangement  of 
the  faculties  of  mind  be  accurate,  and  whether  some  which 
are  usually  classed  as  such,  really  deserve  the  name,  or 
actually  exist.  The  doubts  which  still  remain  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  such  as  have  much  acquaintance  with  the 
liiOours  of  their  predecessors,  and  can  bestow  an  undivided 
attention  on  the  subject.     By  such  means  alone  may    they 
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hope  to  ascertain  new  phenomena,  or  to  correct  the  arrange- 
juent  of  those  uheady  adopted  and  approved.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  conviction,  it  has  not  been  without  much 
astonishment  and  concern  that  we  have  lately  witnessed  an 
attempt  in  a  philosopher  of  rank  and  consideration  to  re- 
vive the  exploded  and  erroneous  hypotheses  of  the  old  aca- 
demies, to  the  utter  neglect  or  d'epreciation  of  the  inva- 
iuable  conclusion>  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  en- 
jighrened  enquiries  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries. 

We  have  before  us  a  work,  the  chief  object  of  which  is 
to  combat  some  of  t!ie  notions  of  the  latest  of  those  phi- 
losophers who  have  investigated  the  properties  and  powers 
«f  tlie  mind.  In  any  otiier  view  we  can  discover  no  end 
-which  was  to  resuit  from  its  publication,  which  might  not 
have  been  better  answered  by  the  publications  already  exist- 
ing on  the  same  subjects.  Besides  some  few  supposed  amend- 
ments and  original  speculations,  we  find  it  only,  what  in 
fact  it  professes  to  be,  a  syllabus,  consisting  chieliy  of  long 
cjuotalions  from  many  valuable  authors,  with  broad  mar- 
gins, and  wide  and  large  characters.  Of  the  style  we  may 
sjiy  (and  we  say  it  i'rom  a  comparison  with  other  works  on 
the  same  subject  with  which  we  are  naturally  conversant) 
that  it  is  dry  and  uninteresting,  frequently  barren  and  bald, 
having  little  support  from  illustration,  or  refreshment  from 
metaphor  or  happy  combination  of  phraseology.  Whether 
it  will  have  the  eh^ect  of  enticing  young  men  into  the  paths 
of  metaphysics,  which  seems  to  have  been  wished  by  its 
author,  is  very  doubtful;  but,  as  it  furnishes  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  a  few  observations  on  some  subjects  of  inter- 
est, we  shall  use  it  as  such,  and,  having  given  the  general 
arrangement  adopted  in  it,  consider  each  head  somewhat 
jnore  at  length  than  we  ordinarily  do,  reserving,  however, 
a  fuller  consideration  of  tiie  same  subjects  for  another  place, 
where  we  are  not  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned 
by  custoui. 

The  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  divided  by  Mr.  Scott 
into  those  of  consciousness,  sensation,  perception,  abstrac- 
tion, associatiou,  conception,  memory,  and  reason ;  a  division, 
which,  a-<  iar  as  it  is  new,  appears  to  us  not  altogether  accu- 
rate, and  as  I'ar  as  it  is  accurate,  by  no  means  original. 
'1  he  existence  of  consciousness  as  a  distinct  facu/fi/  of  the 
mi)id  is  assumed,  in  our  opinion,  without  any  suj^port  fronn 
argument,  and  analogy  is  set  aside  to  make  way  for  an  hypo- 
thesis whicli  derives  neither  value  from  its  power  of  illus- 
tration, nor  importance  from  its  tendency  to  add  dignity  to 
Uie  nature  oi'ipan.      In  dclvnipg  coascioviiuess    to  Le   'that 
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faculty  or  mode  of  human  thought  by  which  the  various 
powers  of  our  minds  are  made  known  to  us/  we  are  rather* 
incUned  to  think  that  this  state  of  the  mind  (for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  state  we  do  not  deny)  is  understood  in  a  far 
too  hmited  sense,  and  that  some  error  must  arise  from  sucia 
a  misconception.  However  well,  therefore,  Mr.  Scott  may 
argue  from  his  own  definition,  we  cannot  but  question  the 
accuracy  of  these  premises  upon  which  his  reasonings  are 
built.  They  seem  to  aim  at  a  distinction  founded  only  on  a 
difference  in  the  apphcation  of  another  acknowledged  pow- 
er. In  this  sense,  and  as  we  shall  farther  explain,  we  may 
be  conscious  not  only  of  the  faculties  of  our  mind,  but  of 
the  operations  of  those  faculties,  and  of  the  subjects  of  those 
operations.  Consciousness  seems  toexisl  in  the  tirstoperations 
of  the  senses,  and  in  the  progressive  dcveiopementofthe  most 
abstract  intellectual  powers.  All  the  knowledge  we  can  attain 
is  resolvable  into  a  beIief,of  which  we  can  give  no  account  but 
that  it  is  a  property  of  the  indissoluble  and  immorcal  mind  ; 
and,  even  allowing  consciousness  to  be  conhned  to  a  know- 
ledge of  a  belief  in  our  own  faculties,  we  cannot  consider 
it  as  essentially  differing  from  the  belief  which  accompanie* 
the  evidence  of  those  faculties  of  tlie  mind  themselves. 
It  differs  only,  under  this  limitation,  as  to  the  objects  by 
which  it  is  excited.  As  well,  we  should  say,  might  the  be- 
lief arising  from  sensation,  memory,  Sec.  be  classed  as  sepa- 
rate powers,  as  this  knowledge  be  considered  as  such;  and 
all  that  we  mean  by  belief,  is  that  strong  assent  to  the  truth 
ot  any  proposition  which  the  mind  cannot,  according  to  its 
present  constitution,  withhold,  without  any  reference  to  the 
various  means  by  which  it  may  be  produced.  To  say  we 
believe  because  we  are  conscious,  is,  therefore,  to  explaMi 
idem  per  idem;  and  if  consciousness  be  a  separate  faculiy 
or  intellectual  power,  and  our  author's  definition  of  it  be  ari- 
mitled  as  correct,  we  may  assuredly  say  we  acquire  our 
knowledge  of  consciousness  by  consciousness;  which  mode 
of  reasoning  may,  upon  the  same  piincipies,  be  carried  back,, 
ad  inJinltiUH,  to  a  s^vy  palpable  absurdity. 

Allowing,  as  before,  that  consciousness  extends  onlv  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  facidties  of  our  mind,  ti:e  question  siiU 
seems  to  be,  is  it  to  be  accounted  a  distinct  mode  of  belief, 
or  differing  only  as  produced  by  different  causes?  We 
are  inclined  to  consider  it,  in  respect  to  our  own  faculties,  as 
the  consequence  of  perception  alone,  apple!  to  those  fa- 
culties as  subjects  for  its  operation;  and  nut  a  new  mode  of 
belier,  nor  the  consequence  of  a  new  or  iii--r!nit  powej . 
We  should  explain  it  as  the  knowledge    derived  fro:n   Ujc 
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evidence  of  tlie  faculties  of  mind  of  their  existence;  and 
not  more  exclusively  the  knowledge  of  those  faculties,  than 
perception  is  again  exclusiveiy  confined  to  such  a  know- 
ledge. Of  these  faculties  thtmselves,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge otherwise  tlian  as  derived  from  the  perception  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  ;  and  by  these  faculties  are  meant  only  dif- 
ferent modes  or  qualities  of  the  same  thinking  principle. 
Each  of  them  is  attended  by  a  belief  or  knowledge,  of  which, 
of  course,  we  are  conscious,  or  the  belief  could  not  existj, 
and  belief  and  knowledge  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  sy- 
nonymous, inasmuch  as  no  assent  accompanies  uncertainty. 
Prom  the  operations  of  these  several  faculties,  we  derive  a 
knowledge  or  belief,  when  (to  use  the  language  in  common 
use)  we  direct  our  attention  to  them,  of  the  existence  of 
S3melhing  to  which  such  operations  must  be  referred. 
These  are  principles  which  we  denominate  by  the  difiVrent 
terms  of  sensation,  memory,  &c.  and  refer  to  another  gene- 
ral principle  called  mind. 

If  what  we  have  said  be  true,  Mr.  Scotl's  opinion  that 
the  power  of  consciousness  appears  to  be  altogether  denied 
to  the  lower  animals  ;  nor  shews  itself  in  man  till  he  is  ad- 
vanced towards  maturity ;  and  also  that  our  senses  and  percep- 
tive powers  come  first  of  all  to  maturity  ;  and  that  those  which 
are  purely  intellectual,  such  as  consciousness,  are  reserved  for 
the  more  contemplative  period  of  life,  must  be  received 
tinder  the  following  limitation.  Our  senses  and  percep- 
tive power  cannot  come  to  perfection  without  conscious- 
ness, or  rather  it  is  necessarily  co-existent  with  every 
exertion  of  these  powers;  for  can  it  be  said  that  we  feel 
or  perceive,  without  being  conscious  of  the  knowledge  com- 
municated by  such  act?  '^i'hat  it  does  not  operate  on  itself 
(if  such  an  expression  be  still  comprehensible)  till  late  in  life, 
will  be  readily  admitted,  but  not  that  it  does  not  exist  as  a 
principle  called  into  action  by  subjects  of  sense.  Weattend 
tirstto  the  knowledge  derived  through  the  senses,  or  to  the 
modes  of  matter,  and  subsequenily  to  the  qualities  cf  mind  ; 
and  we  have  only  the  same  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
material  asimmaterial  beings,  a  beliefor  consciousness  derived 
from  percep!ion,wel<now  not  how, or  whence.or  wherefore.  The 
supp(isition  tliatitis  reserved  tor  the  contemplative  period  of 
life,  and  then  makes  its  appearance  as  a  new  power,  is  easily 
explained  u'pon  the  principles,  t'lat  a  new  field  or  subject  is 
opened  for  the  exercise  of  our  perceptive  faculty,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessities  of  our  nature,  had  hitiierto 
passed  unnoticed.  The  denial  of  cotisciousness  to  the  lower 
animals  is  also,  under  the  above  <lefinition,  easily  explained 
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by  the  real  absence  of  most  of  those  facilities  which,  in  the 
later  periods  of  life,  we  perceive  to  exist  in  ourselves.  Con- 
sciousness, then,  seerns  in  fact  to  be  no  other  than  the  know- 
ledge derived  through  our  perceptive  powers  of  various 
external  modes  and  relrUions,  and  of  an  existence  distinct 
from  these,  endowed  with  certain  modes  and  relations  which 
we  also'  perceive. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  introduction  of  conscious- 
ness as  a  distinct /«cm/^j/,  was  reserved  for  the  present  au- 
thor. It  is  passed  over  by  the  author  of  the  '  Elements  '  in 
that  work,  or  is  only  incidentally  nientioned  as  an  involun- 
tary state  of  mind.  In  the  '  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,' 
some  notice  is  taken  of  it,  and  it  is  there  described  as  'the 
immediate  knowledge  which"  the  mind  has  of  its  sensations, 
and  thoughts,  and  in  general,  of  all  its  present  operations  :'  it 
adds, '  of  all  the  present  operations  of  the  mind,  conscious- 
ness is  an  inseparable  companion,'  but  it  is  not  mentioned  as 
a  separate  power.  It  appears  then  that  our  opinion  coincides 
with  that  of  Professor  Stewart  as  to  the  existence  and  con- 
tinned  agency  of  this  principle,  but  that  we  are  inclined  to 
extend  its  office  further,  perliaps,  than  he'  intended,  by 
making  it  the  same  in  kind  with  all  other  belief,  and  differing 
alone  in  this  instance,  as  excited  by  a  different  application  of 
causes. 

We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Scott  has  been  more  successful 
in  his  attempt  to  identify  consciousness  with  attention,  and 
to  set  aside  Professor  Stewart's  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the  real  existence  of  tins 
power,  very  absurd  consequences  are  evidently  involved  by 
supposing,  that,  without  the  intervention  of  some  distmct 
and  specitic  act  of  the  mind,  the  intensity  of  its  powers  mav 
be  increased.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject more  fully  when  treating  of  memory,  and  would  only 
suggest  here,  that  if  to  altt/nlbe,  as  he  tiiinks,  tlie  sanie  as 
to  be  co)iscinus,  and  we  may  substitute  identical  terms  or 
])hrases  for  one  another,  it  will  not  be  unfair  to  say  when  we 
are  conscious,  we  are  conscious,  a  truism  not  more  ingenious 
than  convincing.  VV'^e  are  disposed  to  think  that  some  act, 
of  whatever  unknown  agency,  intervenes,  in  order  that  the 
knowledge,  derived  from  perception,  &c.  may  make  a  due 
impression  on  our  minds.  Thul  many  subjects  are  offered 
to  our  senses  and  other  powers  without  operating  on  them, 
every  one  readily  discovers,  livery  one,  for  example,  is  sen- 
sible of  theineHicacy  of  habitual  sensations  towards  makint^ 
impressions,  and  this  law  of  b.ubit  in  facilitating  tlie  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  by  sufferiisg  tlie  mind  continunily  to  pass 
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©ver  known  things  without  interruption  to  new  objects,  i*- 
among  the  most  wonderful  processes  of  our  constitution^ 
Every  one  is  equally  aware  of  the  force  with  which  he  is 
drawn  towards  new  objects,  and  of  the  strong  sensation 
which  is  experienced  on  their  discoveVy.  That,  in  the  mul'- 
tiplicity  of  objects  presented  to  us  in  our  younger  days,  we 
should  pass  by  many  for  the  sake  of  others,  is  not  at  all  wonder- 
ful, neither  that  we  should  not  be  conscious  of  the  time,  &Co 
when  certain  ideas  were  acquired.  Consciousness,  limited, 
as  it  necessarily  must  be,  by  the  imperfect  state  of  our  per- 
ceptive powers,  is  scarcely  discoverable  otherwise  than  by  a 
few  and  trifling  external  acts  connected  with  the  necessities 
of  our  nature. 

Mr.  Scott's  observations  on  the  inactivity  of  consciousness 
in  the  earlier  period  of  life,  and  his  explanation  of  the  train 
of  thought  v.'hich  frequently  passes  through  the  mind,  are 
highly  satisfactory  and  illustrative. 

'In  this  instance,'  he  says,  p.  39.  (speaking  of  the  several  consti- 
tuents which  enter  into  tho  notion  ot"  distance),  '  and  in  som6  of  the 
others  mentioned  by  Air.  Stewart,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  in- 
activity of  consciousness  is  to  be  ascribed,  n'lt  only  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  intellectual  process,  but  also  to  its  having  been  familiarised, to  the 
luind  in  early  life  before  the  faculty  of  consciousness  came  into  ex- 
ercise.' 

The  inactivity  of  consciousness  is,  then,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  faculty  itselt  had  not  been  as 
yet  active,  or  called  into  exercise  ! 

Sensation  is  defined  the  faculty  by  which  we  experience 
pleasing  or  painful  effects  from  VHrious  objects  thj-ough  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  We  find  in  Mr.  Scott  a  strongadvocate 
for  the  distinction  which  has  been  adopted  of  late  years  by 
the  Scotch  philosophers,  and  which  was  originally  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Held,  between  sensation  and  perception,  a  re- 
finement, which,  as  far  as  it  might  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  clearness,  appears  to  us  irreconcileable  with 
fact.  That  a  perfect  and  entire  knowledge  of  qualities  \s 
-not  immediately  conveyed  by  sensation,  we  readily  admit, 
but  that  this  faculty  may,  without  absurdity,  be  received 
m  Dr.  Reids  sense,  we  cannot  so  easily  allow.  Sensation, 
he  observes,  taken  by  itself,  implies  neither  t[>e  conceptionj^ 
nor  belief  of  any  CHternal  object.  It  supjwses  a  sentient  be- 
ing, and  a  certain  manner  in  which  that  being  is  affected  ;- 
hut  it  supposes  no  more.  Perceplion  implies  an  immediate 
fionviction  and  belief  of  something  extern;d  ;  something  dif- 
iWent  both  from  the  iiiii>d  that  perceives^  and  fFoui  the  act 
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of  percepiion.'  (Essay  If.  ch,  l6.)  Wliy  under  fliese  li-» 
mitatioDS,  unci  implying  neither  the  conception  nor  belief  of 
anv  external  objects,  sensation  should  suj^pose  a  sentient 
,being  we  cannot  divine,  nor  i)ow  any -other  mode  can  be 
imagined  in  which  a  beinar  mav  be  affected  than  throuQ-li 
such  belief.  In  every  nciof  our  sr/^sfs, or  in  every  sensation 
as  above  defined,  we  ?ire  disposed  to  ttiink  tliat  there  is  some 
rotion  of  an  external  existence  most  intimately  connecied 
with  the  bodilv  sensation. 

The  great  argutnent  in  favour  of  this  distinction  seems 
to  be  the  gratuitous  assumption  that,  though  generally,  they 
are  not  always  conjoined,  so  that  there  may  be  seiisalioii 
without  perception,  and  percepiion  without  sensation  ;  or  in 
other  words,  we  may  experience  pleasing  or  painful  effects 
from  various  objects  througli  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
without  any  immediate  conviction  and  belief  of  something 
external,  and  vice  versa.  As  instances,  are  adduced  '  the 
thrilling  sensation  which  accompanies  certain  affections  of 
the  mind,  the  painful  sensation  of  hunger  and  the  like;  of 
which,  it  is  maintained,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  per- 
ception, or  mental  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  particular 
cause  of  these  sensations  ;  and  again,  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  perceptions  of  sight,  as  of  extension,  (igure,  magni- 
tude, &-C.  as  viewed  by  the  eye,  in  v/hich  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  there  is  any  accompanying  sensation  even  of  the 
most  indifferent  kind.'  In  opposition  to  this  conclusion  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that,  in  the  instances  ofsensacion  above 
noticed,  we  have  an  immediate  conviction  and  belit'f  of 
so)iiething  dillerent  from  the  mind  that  perceives  and  the 
act  of  perception,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  ara;u- 
iiient  that  we  should  have  any  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
particular  cause  of  these  sensations;  and,  secondly,  that  in 
the  cases  of  perception,  we  have  distinct  sensations,  hovve-a 
ver  unevident  tiiey  may  be  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
pound nature  or  the  effect  of  habit. 

U'^e  would  ask,  however,  are  these  fair  instances  of  sen- 
sation? In  our  opinion  they  are  not.  In  arguing  with  re- 
gard to  a  conception  of  external  existence,  we  evidently 
argue  with  a  reference  to  what  are  called  the  external 
senses,  and  in  the  rieftnition  of  sefisi.tion  above  given,  sucli 
were  certainly  implied.  I'he  stiisations  of  hunger,  thirst,' 
and  such  as  may  be  derived  from  several  affections  of  the 
mind,  have,  periiaps,  nothing  common  in  their  cause  with 
those  derived  through,  the.  external  senses,  though  the  ef- 
fect may  be  somewhat  analogous.  Upon  this  theory,  when 
we  look  at  a   lightetl  candle,  we  are   sensible   of,  or  ft  el  its 
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colour,  heat,  form,  &c.  but  perceive  no  e>;ternal  existence  ; 
wiien  we  liear  a  truuiuet,  we  feel  the  sound,  but  li:ive  no  no- 
tion of  any  thing  external,  which  absurd  consequence  may 
be  extended  to  all  the  other  senses.         "^  j. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  faculty,  which  these  phi- 
losophers would  distin2:uish  from  sensation  under  the  title  of 
perception,  is  in  no  wise  different  frosn  that  improved  power, 
y;hich,  from  the  observation  of  certain  phenomena,  at  first 
ascribes  qualities  to  certain  laws  called  matter,  and  after- 
wards applies  the  same  to  mind.  Aiid  the  distinction  seems 
a  remnant  of  that  error,  whici)  teaches  us  that  there  are  ex- 
ternal and  internal  senses,  as  if  any  thing  could  be  in  the 
outer  sense  or  machine  which  did  not  rtjach  the  mind;  or 
as  if  the  instrument  itself  were  capable  of  belief  indepen- 
dentl}'  of  the  mind.  That  all  our  knowledge,  or  improved 
iiotions  of  the  nature  of  matter  and  its  relations,  do  not 
accompany  our  earliest  sensations,  will  not  be  disputed; 
and  perception,  as  furnishing  this  knowledge,  is,  as  we  have 
just  observed,  a  compound  only  of  sensation,  memory, 
iudjrraent,  and  whatever  other  faculties  niav  convey  the  -' 
idea  of  the  qualities  of  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  so 
forth.  ^Vhat  is  called  a  hard  substance,  has  excited  in  our 
jnind,  through  the  intervention  of  touch,  certain  sensations 
accompanied  by  a  belief  or  knowledge  of  something  exter- 
nal, a  belief  which,  it  is  true',  must  be  indistinct  as  to  its 
objects.  The  "other  senses,  particularly  sight,  assist,  and  our 
future  sensations  are  accompanied  with  a  more  distinct 
knowledge  or  perception  of  what,  in  common  language,  is 
called  hardness.  This  knowledge  or  perception  of  a  qua- 
lity called  hardness,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  knowledge 
of  the  causes  which  produce  it.  V\  Ijat  is  here  then  distin- 
guished as  perception,  floes  not  seem  to  be  an  original  faculty 
or  distinct  power,  but  only  an  aggregate  of  sensations  acted 
on  by  raeir.ory  and  judgment. 

To  this  distinction,  as  to  its  proper  law,  has  been  referred  , 
the  division  established  by  Locke  and  other  philosophers,  as 
■well  before  as  after  him,  between  the  secondary  and  primary 
qualities  of  matter,  as  they  have  been  denominated,  a  divi- 
sion, wliich,  plausible  and  useful  as  itniay  have  been  in  tlie 
early  infancy  of  science,  appears  now  as  unnecessary  as 
iinphilosophical.  And  surely  it  is  unphilosophical  to  make 
a  distinction,  founded,  as  this  will  appear  to  be,  in  a  di'.Ver- 
ence  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  A  very  slight  examina- 
tion will  inform  us  that  the  sensations  arising  frtim  both 
these  sorts  of  qualities,  are,  in  fact,  only  tlie  effects  of  modes 
of  matter  less  apparent  the  one  than  the  other  j  only  differ- 
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^ht  stales  of  aggregation  of  the  same  matter  discoverable 
by  all  or  some  of  the  senses.  The  extension,  figure,  and 
motion  of  i)es  Cartes,  together  with  those  other  primary 
qualities  of  Locke,  viz.  divisibility,  solidity,  hardness,  soft- 
ness, and  fluidity,  are  qualities  no  less  made  manifest  by 
Serisaticns  than  those  of  sound,  colour,  taste,  sm.ell,  heat, 
and  cold,  and  are  no  less  the  consequence  of  certain  ar- 
rangements of  matter  operating  in  an  unintelligible  manner 
tipon  our  constitution,  the  one  than  the  other. 

The  primary  qualities,  according  to  Mr.  Scott  (p.  57), 
kre  those  of  which  we  have  a  distinct  perception,  and  but 
a  siight  sensation  ;  while  of  the  secondary,  our  perception 
is  but  obscnre,  and  we  have  a  strong  sensation  ;  which 
chiefly  at'rests  our  attention.  All,  it  seems  to  us,  that  cati 
be  said,  is,  that  the  early  and  continued  habit  of  feeling  has 
lessened  the  effect  of  the  sensation.  That  what  is  termed 
the  perception  will  be  increased,  follows  from  our  own 
explanation  of  it.  The  sight,  operated  upon  and  excited 
by  subtle  particles  of  matter  (never  without  sensation  when 
perfect)  assists  our  knowledge  of  primary  qualities  de- 
rived through  the  touch.  This  sense  also  beins;  of  all  others 
in  most  cotistant  exercise,  is  ever  becoming  less  and  less  sen- 
sible to  the  iuipressionsmade  upon  it,  or,  in  other  jfords,  its 
Sensations  are  becoming  less  manifest.  With  regard  to  the 
secondary  qualities  we  would  ask,  is  our  perception  of  co- 
lour more  Obscure'  than  of  extension  ?  or  is  that  of  sound  ? 
or  of  laste  ?  or  even  of  smell?  Have  we,  in  fact,  a  more 
uncertain  notion  of  the  existence  of  some  quality  connect- 
ed with  matter  in  certain  objects ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  we 
less  informed  of  certain  pioperties  of  external  objects  in 
Consequence  of  the  impression  they  make  through  the  organs 
bf  sense  in  the  case  of  these  so  called  secondary  qualities, 
than  in  those  primary  qualities  of  extension,  figure,  &-c.  ? 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  our  notion  is  as  certain  in  the 
bne  case  as  in  the  other.  Our  knowledge  of  their  nj^ture 
may,  it  is  true,  be  more  obscure,  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  and  tlie  connection  we  establish  between  it  and  (nat- 
ter, is  no  less  positive  in  this  than  in  the  former  case.  From 
an  ignorance  of  the  identity  of  grosser  matter  with  its  more 
subtle  combinations  or  states  of  Hogregation,  we  are  apt  to 
ascrlL>e  to  the  latter  an  influence  derived  from  a  supposed 
difference  of  nature,  but  we  afterwards  learn  to  reuijite  and 
explain  tlieir  effects  upon  similar  principles.  What  more  do 
we  k-now  of  the  primary  qualities  than,  according  to  Dr. 
Jkeid's  account,   we  know  of  the  secondarv  qualities,  that, 
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namely,  t'hey  are  the  unknown  causes  or  occasions   ofcer- 
laiuseiisations  with  which  we  are  well   acquainted? 

*'Il.e  distinctness  ©four  notions  of  primary  qualities,' sa^s  Dr. 
Pwcid  (quoted  by  ^Ii".  Scott,  r.  58)  '  prevents  all  questions  and  dis- 
putes about  their  nature,  Tbey  are  thi' object  ot  the  mathematical 
sciences;  and  tiii;  distinctness  ot  our  notions  of  them,  enables  us  to 
reasoi!  demonstratively  about  them  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  not  so 
■with  secondary  qualities.  'I'heir  nature  not  being  m-rinifest  to  the 
sense,  mav  be  a  subject  of  disjjuie.  It  is  a  proper  subject  of  philo- 
sophical diyquisiiion  ;  and  in  this,  philosophy  has  made  some  pro- 
gress.' 

Now,  if  what  Dr.  Reid  seems  desirous  ofineluding  in  the  first 
partol'his  reasoning  be  adn)issible,  namely,  that  tliereis  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  two  sets  ol'qualities  founded  on  area)  difference, 
this  difference,  we  are  of  opinion,  should  alwaysexist,  and  no 
experience  should  be  capable  of  doing  away  those  obscure 
notions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  secondary  qualities  never  should 
become  so  manifest  to  the  sense  as  to  allow  us  to  form  any 
distinct  notions  of  them,  to  the  removal  of  questions  and 
disputes.  Tlie  concession,  however,  in  the  latter  clause,  that 
theirnature  is  a  proper  subject  for  philosophical  disquisition;, 
or,  as  we  should  Sdy,  physical  experiment,  means  only  that 
discoveries  have  been  and  may  still  be  made,  which  at  once 
annihilate  a  diniinction  built  on  mistaken  ideas  of  llie  real 
juitureofthe  qualities  of  matter.  Since  tlie  time  even  of 
Dr.  Reid,  experimental  philosophy  has  advanced  with  raj)id 
strides,  and  the  existence  of  matter  nnder  a  variety  of  new 
modes  has  been  ascertained  either  by  casual  or  artiHcial  com- 
binrtlons.  The  most  subtle  and  insensible  substances  of 
light  and  heat  have  been  subjected  to  the  investigations  of 
the  philosopher,  and  by  the  assistance  of  instruments  of  h.u- 
man  invention,  an  analysis  has  been  effected  of  what  were 
conceived  the  most  simple  and  indivisible  states  of  nuitter. 
The  opinion  6f  the  atomists,  Des  Cartes,  and  Locke,  naturally 
resulted  from  the  low  state  of  physical  knowledge  in  the 
tiines  in  which  they  severally  lived,  butthat  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  should  be  asserted  under  all  the  experience  of 
the  jjresent  day,  is  to  us  no  small  matter  of  surprise.  Mr. 
Scott's  position  (p.  6?)  that '  Colour  is  a  sensation  occasioned 
by  the  fitness  of  certain  particles  of  external  bodies  to  re- 
flect sqme  only  of  the  rays  of  light  ;  and  that_,  in  tliis  accep- 
tation, it  really  exists  in  the  sentient  being,  although  early 
prejudice  iuduces  us  to  refer  it  to  the  external  body  alone/ 
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is  surely  quite  untenable.  To  us,  at  least,  colour  appears 
in  no  respect  difFereiit  from  the  oilier  secondary  qualities, 
and  consequeuliv  no  more  toexistia  tiie  sentieiii;  being  iliau 
those  others.  Difference  of  colour  results  only  from  a  dif- 
ierence  in  the  state  and  relation  of  aggregation  of  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  acting  differently  asastiiuuius  to  the  eye, 
and  ;can  no  more  exist  independently  of  such  external  cir- 
ciunstances;,  than  the  primary  qualities  can  be  discovered, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  touch. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this  distinction  be- 
tween sensation  and  perception,  considering  the  latter  as  a 
distinct  and  simple  principle,  is  not  proved  by  any  of  the 
instances  adduced  in  its  support,  and  that  sensation  therefore 
could  probably  not  exist  without  that  degree  of  knowledge 
whict.  is  supposed  to  be  communicated  by  its  conjunction 
with  perception  alone.  We  allow  that  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  external  objects  is  acquired 
from  experience  ;  but  to  this  experience  the  philosophers 
■with  whom  we  are  treating,  are  not  accustomed  or  disposed 
to  attach  the  term  perception.  To  suppose  this  accurate 
knowledge  co-existent  with  the  first  sensations  is  manifestly 
absurd  ;  "we  cannot,  however,  admit  a  total  ignorance  of 
every  external  object,  and  are  inclined  to  consider  sensatioa 
as  partly  consisting  in  this  laiowledge. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  mode  in  which  this  knowledge, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  communicated  from  matter  to  mind, 
genuine  philosophy  has  no  concern.  The  histories  of  those 
old  and  erroneous  theories  relating  to  perception  are  IVaught, 
however,  v.ith  some  instruction.  They  are  remembered  as 
distant  stages  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  or  as  obsta- 
cles which  were  to  be  surmounted  in  the  legitimate  road  of 
science.  They  stand  as  conspicuous  landmarks  to  caution 
against  error,  and  as  valuable  instances  demonstrative  of  the 
falsity  of  the  foundations  on  which  many  pernicious,  but  once 
generally  adopted  notions  were  established.  From  the  images, 
species,  and  phantasms  of  Aristotle,  the  films  of  Demor- 
critus  and  Epicurus,  tlie  shadows  of  Plato,  the  representative 
pictures,  species,  and  innate  ideas  of  Des  Cartes,  and  other 
premises  of  as  false  a  nature,  flowing  out  of  the  ideal  theory, 
rose,  by  impierceptible  but  necessary  gracialions,  numberless 
absurd  and  dangerous  conclusions,  even  the  denial  of  all 
existence  both  of  the  material  and  spiritual  wovM, 

In  considQnngthe  evidence  of pcrctption,  Mv  S.  hasthojght 
it  intimately  and  necessarily  enongli  linked  with  sensation 
to  allow  their  being  classed  under  one  head,  for  by  tlie  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  he  surely  means  tliat  of  sensa-wioUj  or  ex- 
cludes all  belief  from  this  latter. 
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'  In  every  perception  of  an  external  object  of  sense/  says 
Dr.  Rek]  (at  p.  Qo), '  we  find  these  tl)ree  things:  Ist^Soaie 
conception  or  notion  of  the  objecl  perceived  ^  '2dly,  a  strong 
and  irresistible  belief  of  its  present  existence  ;  and,  3dly^ 
that  this  conviction  and  belief  are  immediate,  and  not  the 
etTect  of  reasoning.'  In  coniiiienting  upon  this  passage,  Mr. 
Bcott  observes  that  we  may  have  a  conception  of  an  object 
■u-itiiout  perceiving  it;  that  is,  in  his  own  words,  we  ma}'  re- 
present to  our  minds  tlie  objects  of  an}'  of  our  other  facul- 
ties variously  modified,  (say,  for  instance,  percepti()n)jwithout 
teing  informed  of  the  properties  of  external  objects  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impressions  they  make  on  the  organs  of 
sense.  All  he  can  mean  is,  that  memory,  8cc.  may  give  us 
a  notion,  in  acquiring  which  our  senses  do  not  immediate Ii^ 
and  at  present  act,  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  what  is  cal- 
led conception  ;  perception,  or  the  immediate  interference  of 
sense  being  evidently  rejected  by  it.  Instead  of  mat/,  he 
should,  therefore,  to  avoid  confusion,  have  said  7nust,  i\ 
being  implied  in  his  own  and  every  other  account  of  concep- 
tion. '  When  we  perceive,'  Mr.  Scottcontinues,  '  some  con* 
ception  or  notion  is  necessarily  implied.'  We  would  ask  whe-» 
ther  in  this  place  he  really  means  that  conception  and  notioi| 
should  be  considered  as  synonymous  terms?  If  so,  his  de-r 
finitions  are  of  little  service.  If  not,  we  regret  the  confusioa 
•which  must  arise  from  this  inattention  to  the  proper  use  of 
terms.  Being  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Scott  that  the  second  and 
third  propositions  before  mentioned  (if  the  third  be  at  all  ne- 
cessary) may  be  united  into  one,  we  comprize  all  that  iscon* 
tained  in  the  perception  of  an  external  object  in  supposing 
it  to  be  the  knowledge  (which  implies  belief)  of  a  present 
external  existence,  which  is  not  resolvable  into  reasoning,  or 
an}' other  kind  of  evidence. 

That  the  knowledge  acquired  by  sensation  (or  perception 
in  his  meaning  of  the  tCim)  would  not  even  fit  the  rudest 
savage  foi'  the  narrow  purposes  of  his  being,  must  appear 
evident  on  a  very  slight  exaininatioii.  The  knowledge  of 
•external  objects  acquired  by  the  other  powers,  and  particular- 
ly by  reason,  ttiough  very  limited  in  children  and  savages,  is 
nevertheless  fully  sufncient  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  exr 
istence,  and  differsonly  in  degree  from  that  of  the  most  cul- 
tivated and  p.-lisbed  of  mankind.  There  seems  to  be  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  objection  on  the  part  ot  philoso^ 
phers  to  admit  the  assistance  ot  reason  in  giving  us  any  of 
the  notions  v.e  possess  of  qualities  There  seems  no  satis- 
factory ground,  however,  upon  which  we  should  be  atraid  of 
allowing  to  reason,  the  noblest  faculty  of  the  mind,  the  dis- 
covery of  truths^  which,  though  small  in  their  beginning,  rise^ 
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neverlneless,  in  the  progress  of  exjierience  in  a  compound 
ratio  to  the  most  valuable  and  import;\i)t  deduction.*^  unlimit- 
ed as  the  sphere  of  the  creation,  and  important  as  the  hap- 
piness of  created  beings. 

Aliilractlon. '  Had  we,'  says  ^Ir. Scott  (p.  lOH), '  possessed 
no  buch  faculty  as    abstraction,   it   is   evident    that  all  our 
knowledge  would  have  been  limited  loan  acquaintance  with 
individual  beings  and  individual  facts.'  To  say  afterwards,  ia 
^opposition  to  the  opinion  of  some  philoso[)hers,  that  reasoning 
may,  no  doubt,  be  exercised  upon  '  particular  f^cts  and  circum- 
stances,'appears  to  us  contradictor}' and  unintelligible.     VV^e 
know,  at  least,   no  particular  facts  or  circumstances  upon 
which  reasoning  may  be  exercised,  the   several    modes   and 
relations  of  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  separate   before 
tlicir  essential  characters  can  be  ascertained,  and  a  fair  in- 
ference drawn.     In  the  first  sentence  it  is  implied  that  with- 
out abstraction  "vve  could  not  have  reasoned,  for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  individuals  is  certainly  not  reasoning;  and,  in  the 
latter  he  endeavours  to   make  a   difference  only   of  degree 
into  a  diil'erence  in  kind,    asserting  tliat  reasoning  may   be 
employed  on  particular  facts^  and  that  such  is  the  reasoning 
ef  animals, 

-dbstract  and  general  terms.  After  enumerating  the  seve- 
ral classes  of  words  found  to  exist  in  language,  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  were  probably  adopted  by  mankind, 
and  having  advanced,  th.at  it  may  in  general  be  assumed  as 
a  manifest  truth,  that  both  the  noun  and  verb  are  necessary 
for  the  communication  of  thought,  even  in  the  rudest  state 
of  language,  Mr.  Scott  proceeds  to  the  controversy  : 

'  Whether  the  mind  is  capable  of  attachuig. distinct  notions  or  con- 
cepticns  to  those  general  and  abstract  terms  wiiich  it  so  t'requently 
employs  ?  Or  is  it  iiicapable  of  forming  such  notions,  so  that,  when  it, 
employsgeneral  terms,  these  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  signs  ihaa  • 
accurate  expressions  of  our  thoughts,  and  if  any  distinct  notion  is 
annexeci  to  them,  it  must  be  that  of  an  individual  of  the  species 
which  they  are  employed  to  express  ?' 

His  opinion  is  thus  stated,  (p.  124) 

*  Let  us  now  pause  and  ask,  Have  we  distinct  conceptions  attach- 
ed to  the  various  classes  of  words  which  we  have  just  enumerated  ? 
i  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  are  capable  of  forming  such 
conceptions,  V/liat  it  is  to  icalk,  to  run,  to  have  xoalkal,  or  to  com- 
mand  to  -walk  ;  what  it  is  to  love  or  to  hate,  tu  be  angry  or  to  pitj/ — 
— all  which  are  examples  of  the  verb — surely  we  as  <libti.ictly 
comprehend,  as  what  is  meant  by  the  specific  name  of  any  tree,  moun- 
tain, or  river,  such  as  ^s/*,  .S^iow/o/j,  or  T/icwfs.  Certainly,  too,  vve 
have  unequally  distinct  conception,  when  we  say  the  ash  is  grveii^ 
or  it  is  *TOyc;f/(,  or  it  \i  crooked;  which  are  exanr.ples  of  the    adjec- 
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live:  and  I  think  there  is  no  difficult}- in  annexing  a  distinct  mcan- 
iiigtolhe  a;K->trctcl.«,  amuitfJiness,  croolmhitss,  Uc.  iilti-.'Vjgh  we  are 
pertfcily  awHrc  tliai  these  cannot  exist,  and  thcrcrqrc"  cannot  b^e 
iji^ur'd  visiljly  l)t'i'ore  the  eye  uithout  some  substance  thalbhould  be 
i/jKjot/i  or  <:roaIced.  But  surely,  a  distinct  mental  concepiioii  is  one 
thing,  and  au  ocular  representation  or  visible  painting  is  another.' 

Without  meaning  to  enter  into  a  controversy  whicii  ap- 
pears to  lis  of  nu  considerable  importance,  we  are  inclined  tq 
ask  what  is  meant  by  distinct  mental  conception,  and  wlie- 
ther,  in  op[)ositioii  to  Mr. Scott's  own  detinitions,  such  rej're- 
sentatjjns  can  exist  in  the  mind  without  having  been  pre- 
vi^iusly  subjects  of  sensation?*  If  they  have  been  in  thq 
sense,  whether  by  tiie  aid  of  memory  and  association  such 
rerjiesentations  may  not  besugn;ested  by  words,  and  whethei: 
according  to  the  laws  of  habit  these  sutrs-estions  mav  not  be 
passed  over  as  acknowledged,  and  the  signs  fully  answer 
everv  purpose  of  reasoning  ?  A  distinct  mental  conceptiori 
certainly  differs  from  ocular  representation  in  so  far  as  the 
forms  of  memory  are  distinct  from  those  derived  from  pre- 
sent sense,  and  as  the  sense  of  siglit  is  not  the  only  sense 
whose  objects  may  supply  conception. 

in  denvinfi  the  conformity  of  Or.  Reid's  opinion  concern- 
ing  the  origin  and  nature  of  generic  terms,  with  the  process  of 
distinct  mental  conception,  and  the  natural  progress  of  lan- 
guage, iVlr.  Scott  denies  also  by  implication  the  perception 
of  iit  tributes  before  abstraction  or  the  invention  of  language. 
'For,'  he  observes,  'generic  tenrisare  manifestly  of  very  early 
^rigm,  and  greatly  precede,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  names 
of  many  of  those  tittribules  which  ought,  according  to  this 
accoaniof  the  matter,  to  have  been  had  in  view  when  the  g€-r 
lieiic  tern"i3  were  invented.'  (p.  28.)  it  appears  to  us  liow- 
ever,  th;:;  iiiough  names  were  not  assigned,  yetattributes  were; 
perceived  and  acknowledged  before  the  invention  of  generic 
terms,  Condillcris-'s  reasoning  in  his  '  Logique'  appears  to  u^ 
therefore  ii,cons'er|uent.  A  child  will,  we  think,  be  very  far 
from.cal'itig  every  tree  he  sees  by  thnlname,  unless  certain 
of  its  attribufes  or  i  roperties  (upon  which  alone  he  can  ex- 
ercise his  powers)  agree  with  those  of  whicii  he  has  previous- 
ly made  the  acquaintance,  if  the  prominent  features  coin- 
cide, he  will  then  call  it  tive;  but  this  conclusion  lias  resulted 
irom  a  process  of  abstraction,  ai:d  exercise  of  this  power 
upon  what  .?  upon  those  ver}'  at^.ribntes,  which,  though  not 
designated  by  any  name,  are,  nevertheless,  as  is  evident  from 
this  very  act,  perceived  and  acknowledged.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  and  it  it  were  only^  as  Copdiiiac  supposes,  more 
^onveiuieat  to  make  use  of  a  name   already  Icarn^^    than  to 
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lemployanew  one,  a  child  wo'ild  naturnlly  apply  the  same 
te'iuj  tree  to  every  object;  as  to  a  liouse,  apple,  orange,  5cc, 
"Whence,  we  rt  peat,  does  he  adopt  the  genera,  cherrv-lree, 
pliim-tiee,  apple-tree,  but  from  a  discovery  of  attributes? 
Whence  can  rescmbhince  or  dissiriiiJarily  be  detected,  and 
tliat  such  are  detected  is  allowed  bv  Conddiac  and  the 
present  aulhoV;  otherwise  than  by  an  observation  of  attrif 
bntesf 

1  he  conclusions  of  Condillac  and  Prof.  Stewart  are  well 
known,  that,  namely,  generic  terms  are  mere  signs  of  con- 
venience, which  we  acquire  the  habit  of  employuig  with  ac- 
curacy, but  to  which  no  distinct  notion  can  be  annexed.  In 
this  conclusion  iNJr.  Scott  does  not  acquiesce,  and  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Stewart's  proposition,  *  VVliether  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  have  so  forased  us  that  we  might  have  been  cap^ 
able  of  reasoning  concerning  classes  or  genera  of  objects 
witliout  the  nse  of  signs,  while  he  ventures  to  affirm  that 
p)an  is  not  such  a  being,*  replies,  p.  l']5: 

*  In  opposition  to  this  ingenious  philosopher  I  take  upon  me  to  af- 
firm, that  man  is  such  a  being;  aiui  that,  though  generic  tenns  are 
very  convenient  and  useful  signs,  both  for  coiiinuinicaiii;g  our 
thoughts  and  giving  thejr,  precision,  they  are  by  no  means  indispen- 
sibly  re()uisite  for  cnabhng  us  to  speculate  concerning  general  clas- 
ses of  objects.  Thus,  I  thiiii\,  tiiough  language  had  contained  no 
such  generic  term  as /«c/??,  we  mii^ht  have  entered  into  many  useful 
specuhitioiii.  eoncerning  the  whole  human  race  ;  and,  in  iiice  man- 
ner, though  we  hud  wanted  the  wordb  plant  and  mineral,  we  should 
jiot  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  general  prcperties  of  the  ve- 
grtableaiul  fossil  kingdoms.  Nay,  I  maintain,  that  we  are  actually 
jviihout  such  generic  terms  in  many  departments  where  scientific 
speculation  has  been  most  successfully  conducted.  Thus,  1  know 
of  no  term,  in  any  language,  that  properly  defines  and  comprehends 
the  objects  oi  astrononiiciil  science.  The  term  itar-s,  exchuie-  the 
sun  and  moon,  ana  perhaps  the  planets  and  comets;  iii.d  lience, 
in  giving  a  brief  explanation  <>t  it. c  oljects  ot  this  science,  v^e  are 
pbbgcd  to  make  jibti  p|  a  circuuikK  ulion,  \iz.  i/ie  hea-ccnltf  bo'Ues. 
Jiut  lerta  nly  a  cjrcupilocution  ib  not  a  fertu,  but  a  clun:s\  substitute 
for  ci.t,  which  siecessity  prc.mpts  us  to  eu:[  ley.  I  wculci  likeuise 
pbs"  rve  that  the  sense  in  which  generic  tern  s  aie  undcistood,  :s  by 
no  means  fixed  and  preciselv  limited  ;  bo  that  *o  one  perscu  they 
may  indicate  all  the  individuals  of  a  certain  subject  of  specuiaiii-n, 
while  to  another  their  mtaning  may  be  more  ciicui"j"ocvii>eJ.  Thus 
many  writers  upon  pi.eiimtitoli'gy  en){iioy  the  teun  m<nd,  i^o  c  ra- 
prehtnding  not  only  ;he  intelieciUiil  pari  ofina*;,  ta.f  u  ^  tl  e  -ivina 
mind,  and  every  spirilual  being  ;  v.hile  otj.i  is  iim.i  u  to  iul-  iiinnan 
wind  alone  ;   and  are,  ihercfurej  wilhcutany  jjeneiic  apiadlaiioa  tor 
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all  the  objects  of  tl-.is  science^  The  conclusion  I  wouKUk-ducefroni 
these  illu.Mnitioiis  is,  thiit  generic  terms,  though  extremely  use- 
ful ;inii  convenient,  are  by  no  means  essential  to  general  specula- 
tions, or  to   the  lurniation  of  general  notions.' 

Is  not  Mr.  Scott's  objection  to  J'rof.  Stewart's  opiniorij  in 
tins  inslavice,  ratlier  a  (juibhle  upon  words  than  legitimate 
argtinient  ?  If",  instead  o\  mcni  we  weie  to  say  the  human  race, 
or  for  siara,  the  Itcavcnhj  //udies,  do  we  not,  ihongu  ensploy- 
itiga  circumlocution,  u»e  wiiat  may  be  lairly  called  a  gene- 
ric term,  or  certainly  all  that  is  ineant  by  Prof.  Stewart 
anfl  others  who  reason  upon  this  subject?  Generic  terms 
lu-dy  be  most  convenient,  as  being  most  perfect,  when  most 
concise  ;  but  they  aie  no  less  generic  because,  in  co!)se- 
quenre  of  tlie  accidents  aflanguage,  they  happen  to  be  com- 
pounded. Prof.  Stewart  ol)serves  that  without  llie  use  of  signs 
all  our  thoughts  must  have  related  to  iiuhviduais.  is  not 
ihisslill  true^thouglr  from  poverty  of  language  we  happen  to 
use  a  compound  sign  .'  To  say  that  the  sense  in  which  gene- 
ric terms  are  understood  is  by  no  means  fixed  and  limited 
(as  in  the  case  of  mind),  is  lo  say  nothing  wlticti  is  not  fully 
allowed  and  regretted  as  the  source  of  innumerable  errors  in 
reasoning,  and  as  capable  of  removal  only  by  a  proper  atten- 
tion on  thepart  of  authors  to  tlie  definition  or  cxpl;inatioQ 
of  the  teriiis  they  ei:i ploy  belorc  they  commeuce  tlieir  rea- 
sonings. 

It  is  asked,  have  generic  terms  any  distinct  significatioti 
of  which  a  clear  conception  can  be  forn)ed,  or  not?  and 
here  again  Mr.  Scott  differs  from  Professor  Stewart,  as  he 
cannot  conceive  in  wl)at  manner  accurate  reasonings  can 
be  carried  on,  or  speculation  successfully  pursued,  by  means 
of  terms  to  which  we  arc  incapable  of  annexing  a  distinct 
meanins: :  insomuch,  thcilwhcn  casual  association  does  lead 
us  to  annex  some  ir.eaning  to  them,  viz.  that  of  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  class  which  they  denote,  this  has  rather  a  ten- 
dency to  disturb,, than  to  a,ssistusin  our  reasoning.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  generic  terms  have  a  distiyict  signrfi- 
calion,  tiiough  no  clear  conception  is  formed  of  them  4  for 
how  conception  (defined  as  it  is  generally  defined)  can  give 
us  an  accurate  idea  of  what  has  never  been  an  object  of  the 
other  faculties,  we  do  tiot  comprehend.  Tlie  same  difficulty, 
we  think,  should  applv  lo  algebraic  signs  by  means  of  which 
we  reason,  disposing  thein  merely  according  to  certain  esta- 
blished relations.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover^  that  Mr. 
Scott  himself  fuaintains  the  possibility,  and  gives  insta'.jccs 
of  reasoning;  without  clear  conceptions,  as  in  t!)e  instance  of 
the  generic  terms,  stars^  of  mind,  of  wliich  the  notions,  he 
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says,  are  imperfect  or  indistinct.  In  proportion  as  the  s/g- 
ufjicatiou  of  generic  terms  i^?  accurattiy  detined,  shall  we 
pe  able  to  carry  on  cur  re;'-soaii}gs  and  pursr.e  our  specula- 
tions more  successfully:  and  the  accuracy  of  the  dennitioa 
Will  depend  on  the  knowledge  we  have  of  individuals^  and  the 
power  oi'  a!):struc{ing  accidental  from  essential  qnalilies,  I'his 
significution  consisting  of  diverse  parts,  each  of  which  has 
]je^\\  conceived  and  understood,  is  represented  afierwaids  by 
the  term,  and  with  this  is  associated,  at  first,  each  constituent 
forming\he  whole.  In  the  course  of  habit,  the  term  itself 
is  capable  of  conveying  belief,  and  the  several  steps  by  wliicli 
we  once  proceeded  are  now  gradually  omitted.  We  agree 
perfectly  with  Professor  Stewart  in  thinking  tliat  the  intru- 
'S\on  of  individuals  is  to  be  guarded  against  as  the  basis  of 
much  false  reasoning.  We  likewise  are  of  opinion,  that  if . 
we  reason  from  any  distinct  conceptions  excited  b}'  generic 
terras,  we  reason  from  ind^ividuals,  and  therefore  upon  wrong 
premises,  our  individuals  having  necessarily  some  specific 
characters  which  render  theui  inapplicable  to  the  case  in 
question;  nor  is  it  till  individuals  are  quite  lost  from  sight, 
consequently  that  the  attention  is  not  occupied  by  any  dis- 
tinct conceptions,  that  the  apphcation  of  the  other  power, 
pamely,  reasoning,  can  proceed.  It  i-ppears  a  sufficiently 
strong  objection  to  this  theory  that  it  supposes  all  along  the 
simultaneous  and  distinct  operation  of  two  faculties. 

It  is  a  singular  illustration  which  Mr.  iicott  has  given  at 
page  137.  '  Hence  1  would  describe  the  notion  which  the 
mind  attaches  to  a  generic  tern?,  to  be  a  general  indefinite 
notion  of  the  various  individuals  to  which  the  term  extends.* 
JIaving  before  said  tbnt  liecannotconceivehow  wecnn  reason 
\>y  meansof  wo.  ds  to  which  we  attach  no  iUstinrt  meaning,he  in 
this  place  describes  the  notion  which  the  mind  atiacties  to  ge- 
neric terms,  asu  general  indefinite  notion  oHhe  vaiious  indivi- 
duals to  which  the  term  extends.  What  distinct  meaniofr  can 
pe  attached  to  an  indcjinite  notion  we  cannot  comprehend. 

To  suppose  that  we  ever  had  a  conceptiou  of  man,  &.c.  in 
the  abstract,  would  be  to  suppose,  that,  besides  the  two  sub- 
sti-ataof  mind  and  matter,  we  might  conceive  a  third  to  which 
the  same  attributes  belonged  ;  and  to  imagine  that  what  are 
equal  to  the  same,  are  not  equal  to  one  another. 

Mr.  Scott  sums  up  his  reasoning  on  abstract  terms  in  these 
words,  (p.  14!): 

*  X'^t'  concUision  that  I  wish  to  establish  frnm  al!  that  Ins  bocii 
said,  IS  ;  t!i;it  general  tcruis  are  not  to  be  considered  as  mere  sis>,i)s 
or  wunib,  to  which  we  aie  iucupal'le  ot' iinncsino;  any  distinct  siirui- 
iicatiuni  but  that  the  mental  concf-plion,  ot  which  ihey  arc  the  bi;j,a, 
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is  siifficicr.tly  intelligible.  It  is  !iot,  hon-evcr,  ;i  single  object  of 
ihuught,  Miude  up  «t  a  colkctiun  ot  attri!>utes;  but  a  ntuerHl  inde- 
finite uotioM  of  the  vaiioub  iniJividuals  to  wliich  Lnc  generic  term  may 
be  ;ipj)iied.' 

^V"e  shall  nol  contend  with  our  aiitbor  on  the  capahilih/  of 
annexing  dislinct  sii>nilicuLions,  as  ui  mosi  instances  a  suf- 
ficiently distinct  iiicaiiingiuay.  nodoiibi,  be  attaclied  to  signs 
and  woids;   notlung,  in  (aci:,  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  a 
distmct  signification    must   have  been    origi/tullt/  conveyed. 
Generic  termsarejust  as  much  signs  as  notes  in  music,  svhicli 
we  have  once,   it  is  true,  submitted  to  analysis,  but  now  un- 
derstand and  act  upon,  as  it  v.-ere,  instir-ctivcly,  no  examina- 
tion ot  altribales  being  any  longer  necessary,  nor  any  men- 
tal conception,  of  which  the  mind  is  aware,  having  existence. 
In  this  manner,  perliaps,   bolU   theories  may  be  reconciled, 
if  we  allow  in   the  early  exercises  of  the  mind  an  imperfect 
and  indisLincL  conception  of  abstract  qualities,  which  is  im- 
proved  and  pertecled   by  experience,  and    then  admit  that 
habit  may  liave  as  full  an  effect  here  as  in  an}'  other  instance, 
and  enable  us   to  reason    bv   sijjns  understood  and  acknow- 
ledged.     I'o  the  truth  of  t'as  sLatement  many  men  of  obser- 
vation  can  bear  testimony^  who  are  daily  aware  of  ti)is  pro- 
cess with  regard  to  generic  terms,  and  of  the   period  when 
they  begin   to   adopt  them    as  signs.     In  his  last  paragraph 
Mr.    Scott  is   strangely  uninteiligible,   when  he   conl'ouiids 
individuals  witf)  their  attributes,  and  speaks  of  the  former  as 
if  known  otherwise  than   by  the  latter.     We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  indefinite  nction  which  he  supposes  the  mind 
to  possess. 

'  *  The  algebraic  symbols,'  says  Mr.  S.  (p.  147),  *  are  doubtless  of 
very  general  application  :  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  their 
meaning  admits  of  being  very  precisely,  defined.  Thus,  1  conceive 
the  import  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  6cc.  which  it  employs,  to  be 
quantity,  (i.  e.  what  is  susceptible  of  being  numbered  or  measured 
with  accuracy), considered  in  general,  or  according  to  someparticular 
limits  pointed  out  by  the  terms  of  the  problem;  ^-denotes  addition 
—  subtraction  ;  and  so  on.  And  if  we  even  wholly  lose  sight  of  these 
significations  during  an  analytical  process,  the  certainty  of  the  result 
is  nothing  dissimilar  to  what  happens  in  other  cases  of  practical  faci- 
lity, which  have  usually  been  explained  by  a  recourse  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  habit,  and  of  which  the  real  nature  has  been  so  philosophi- 
cally explained  by  Mr.  Stev/art  himself.'  (Elem.  &c.  c.'2.) 

Here  Mr.  Scott  seems  unintentionally  to  come  round  to 
our  opinion  and  to  desert  his  own.  According  to  our  view 
we  do  lose  siglit  of  these  sigudications,  and  that  the   ce^^ 
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tainty  of  the  result  is  nothing  dissimilar  to  what  happens  in 
other  instances  of  habit,  is  what  Piofessor  Stewart  and  our- 
selves have  endeavoured  to  explain.  The  question  is  not 
whether  their  meaning  admits  of  being  precisely  defined, 
which  no  one  doubts,  but  whether  this  meaning.is  present  in 
every  investigation  as  a  link  of  which  we  are  conscious,  before 
we  can  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion.  That  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, Mr.  Scott  admits  in  this  place  by  involution,  and  we 
have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  establish. 

Our  author  is  also  disposed  toconsider  Mr.  Stewart's  argu- 
ments, taken  from  the  nature  of  syllogism,  as  being  no  less 
inconclusive  with  regard  to  the  syslem  of  nominalism,  than 
those  derived  from  algebraic  symbols. 

*  As  long,'  he  observes  (p.  150),  *  as  the  major  proposition  contains 
the  genus,  of  which  the  minor  denotes  a  species,  or  individual,  our 
assent  will,  doubtless,  be  given  to  the  conclusion.  Bat  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  our  assent  will  necessarily  be  withheld;  on  this  account, 
I  think  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  given  a  well  selected  example  of  sub- 
stitution in  the  syllogism,  whose  minor  is,  ::  is  an  x;  which  will 
never  enforce  our  assent,  unless  we  settle,  by  previous  definition, 
that  ,r  denotes  a  genus,  or  species,  of  which  c  is  an  individual.  AU 
which,  I  think,  results  properly  from  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  a  syllogism,  and  indeed  of  every,  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  before  we  admit  the  conclusion.' 

On  this  we  have  only  to  remark  that  certainly  the  involu- 
tion of  z  in  X  must  be  evident  before  assent  can  be  given. 
But  then  it  becomes  necessarily  involved  aud  understood  by 
the  assertion,  z  is  an  .r.  What,  in  fact,  is  the  use  of  this 
minor  proposition,  but  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  second 
member  is  a  species  of  the  tirst  genus  ?  We  are  here  merely 
talking  of  the  syllogistic  arrangement  in  consequence  of 
which  we  maintain  that  assent  will  necessarily  follow,  though 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which   it  is  founded. 

In  considering  Mr,  Scott's  observations  on  the  ambiguity 
of  abstract  terms,    we   are    inclined  to  ask  these  questions: 
Can  we  distinctly  conceive  objects   which   have  been   made 
known  to  us  distinctly   by  the  senses.?     Have  not  extension 
and  fisrure  been  distinctly  made  known  to  us  bv  the  sense  of 
feeling  without  any  reference  to  colour,  and,  if  so,  may  we 
not  conceive  them  apart  ? ,    Has  not  length  been  made  known 
to  us  by  the  same  sense,  abstracted  from   that  other  dimen- 
sion  called    breadth,  and    if  so,  may   we  not    have  distinct 
conceptions  of  them  ?     We  are  rather  disposed  to  think  M  r. 
Stewart   wrong   in  his  remarks   on  abstract    terms,   when  he 
gives  these  instances  of  the  power   of  reasoning  concerning 
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one  quality  of  an  object,  abstractedly  from  the  rest,  wliile/ 
at  the  same  time,  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  it  sepa- 
rately. Surely  V/e  are  intcrnicd  of  the  above-mentioned  di- 
mensions by  the  sense  of  feeling  without  any  reference  to 
colour,  and,  if  we  shut  Onr  eyes,  and  pass  out  finger  along 
the  edge  of  a  card  or  knife, or  along  an  hair,  obtain  no  siotioil 
of  breadth.  Length  is,  then,theimmediateobject  ofsensation, 
and  may  be  called  upi  we  think,  as  a  separate  conception. 
Or  what,  we  would  ask,  is  breadth  but  length  in  anothet 
dh-eclion  ?  breadth  is  only  the  shortest  length,  and  of  tliis 
relative  idea^  we  can  separatfe  one  mode  so  as  to  conceive  it 
separately. 

^  Association  of  idea'-i  The  faculty  of  cu7i7hiiniti<>n,'  (wliJcli  term 
Mr.  Scott  substitutes  for  association  of  ideas)  *  is,'  he  observes,  *  the 
direct  counterpart  of  abstraction.  By  the  latter  we  analyze  the  in- 
tlividual  objects  with  which  nature  pfcsents  Us  ;  So  as  to  make  theit 
various  qualities  and  attributes,  separate  subjects  of  our  thoughts. 
By  the  former,  ^ve  form  these  objects  into  various  classes,  or  grt)ups, 
accordinty  to  some  observed  resemblance  among  them  ;  or  we  Connect 
together  certain  individuals,  which  have  no  real  relaiion  to  one 
another,  merely  on  account  of  some  accidental  circumstance  which 
has  occasioned  them  to  be  present  to  our  -thoughts  at  the  san>fc  moi 
tnent.' 

Previously  to  the  cx-erf'ise  of  this  Atcnlty  ns  here  definecU 
•vve  think  that  two  other  f\icuUies  must  be  exerted^  namely, 
memory,  and  one  other  which  lias,  as  yet,  received  no  sepa- 
rate name,  but  which,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  de- 
serves to  be  classed  as  a  distinct  faculty,  both  on  account  of 
its  real  difference  from  apy  other,  and  the  constancy  and 
irnportance  of  its  agency.  We  shall  here  call  it  compaiison. 
That  memory  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  combination  will 
not  be  disputed,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  mind,  at  ti-ie  sam6 
instant,  cannot  be  intent  on  two  r^eparate  objects,  and  that 
it  does  but  pass  very  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other,  li  this 
be  the  case,  we  evidently  tVust  to  that  faculty  which  retains, 
or  to  memory,  to  keep  one  idea  while  we  lake  note  ot  the 
other.  It  islhis  faculty  alone  wiiich  can  enable  us  to  as- 
certain resemblance  to,  or  dissimilarity  from  other  objects 
past  and  absent.  If  we  do  not  remember  individual  objects 
and  their  attributes  as  they  have  formerly  been  objects  of  sen- 
sation, how  can  we  acknowledge  resemblance,  or  arrange 
according  to  observed  similitude  .?  According  to  our  author's; 
own  account,  the  discovery  of  resemblance  precedes  the 
combination.  But  the  act  oi'tracimr  re^cmhlancr  is  not  me- 
inorv,  for  mcmorv  only  acknowledges  similitude.  Neither 
is  it^cuaibination^'  for  we  do  not  coailune  till  the  resemblance 
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Las  been  observed.     It  is  not  judgment,  for  this  is    only  a 
result  o(  the  operation  of  several  powers   collectively  taken. 
Tlie  faculty  of  fo/72pamo»,  seems   a  distinct   mode  which  is 
necessary  to  many  operations,  and  which  with  memory  will 
explain  all  the  effects  of  combination    and   imagination.     \i 
is  a  faculty  which  seldom  sleeps.     We  are  always  comparing 
present  with  past  sensations  or  objects  of  thought.     The  re- 
sultof  ithis  comparison  is  so  rapid  m  jnany  cases,  that  we  ac- 
knowledge similarity  almost  instantaneously,  and  combine  in- 
voluntarily.    In  other  instances  we  combine  not  till  after  an 
active  effort  of  memory  and  comparison,  and    in   proportion 
to  the  vigour  of  these  faculties,  will  more  or  fewer,  stronger 
or  more  weak  resemblances   be    discovered.     The  desire    of 
fresh  knowledge,  which  is  the  active  motive  in  all  our  minds, 
causes  us  to  pass  on  without  regarding  dissimilar   and   inap- 
plicable ideas,  or  such   as  have    before   been  acknowledged 
as  similar  to  new,  and  therefore  more  interesting  similitudes. 
That  the  faculty  of  combination  is  involuntary   or  placed^ 
beyond  our  controul,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true;    for  it  is 
imdoubtedly  true  lliat  our  opinion  of  resemblance  will    inlhi- 
ence  us  with  all  the  force  of  belief  whicli  is  involuntary.     In 
so  far,  however,  it  is  voluntary,    that   what    shall   constitute 
similarity  depends  upon  our  early   habits,  and    artificial  and 
acquired  notions.     It  is  to  the  purposes  of  combination  that, 
we  compare,  and  of  knowledge  that  v.e  combine.     Tor  com- 
bination in  its  philosophical  sense,  and    as   already    defit)ed, 
does  not  simply  mean  contiguity  of  dissimilar  ideas,   but   of 
ideas  related  by  some  real  or  supposed  resemblance. 

The  distinction  which  Mr.   Scott  and   others  attempt    to 
illustrate  belweenitivoluntaty  associations  and  such  as  demand 
an  active  effort,  is,  in  our  opinion,  founded  on   two  distinct 
operations,  memory  alone  acting    in    the  first  iuhUance,    aod 
memory  with  comparison  in  the    second.     What  are   called 
involuntary  associations  are  such  as  having  been  former  sub- 
jects of  comparison  arc  now  become  objects  of  metnory^  com- 
parison keeping  .'hem  only  in  view  as  combinations   alreadv 
formed;  but  in  those  associations   which   require  an   ncfiic 
effort,  we  are  to  retain  in  our  miad^  the  original  idea,  com- 
pare with  a  variety  of  others,  and  then    combine    with  such 
as  appear  related.      In  associations  uhicii  appear    the    moat 
invohmtary^an  active  effort  does  however  take  place  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

In  the  instance  of  our  connecting  together  certain  iiidivi- 
duaii which  have  no  real  relation  to  one  another,  merely  on 
account  of  some  accidental  circumstance  wliich  has  occ:<sio!i- 
ed  ihem  to  be  present  to  our  thoughts  at  the  s*uie    muaieur. 
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we  have  only  an  instance  of  a  more  Gxter.dcd  memory,  \vliiell 
retains  not  only  ti)oui>hts,  hut  all  thr;  rir(  imistances  which 
individually  coni|)oset(  tiie  general  impressiuu.  These  cir~ 
cunntances  are,  in  fact,  so  far  related. 

The  relations,  in  conseqisence  of  which  association   takes 
place,  are  divided  by  Mr.  Scott  into  essentia!  and  accidental, 

*  Among  ihe  essential  re'ations,  the  most  rem«ikal>!e  appear  to 
te,  1,  Resemblance  ;  2,  Analogy  ;  3,  Contrariety;  4,  Mutuul  ilepen- 
dence,  as  of  cause  and  effect,  premises'  and  c'onMusion,  means  and 
end,  6cc.  The  accidenfal  relations  or  snurceS  nf  association,  seem 
chiefly  reducible  to  the  circumstance  of  the  two  objects  of  tliouL;h£ 
Iiaving  been  presented  to  the  mind  together;  or  from  what  AJj^j 
Hume  has  called  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  in  cons'eq^ence  of 
which  we  are  led  aiterwards  to  ti.ink  of  tiiem  at  the  same  time,  and 
to  conceive  some  real  connexion  between  them. ' 

Supposing,  what  ma}"  perhaps  be  doubted,  that  tliere  is  a 
sufficient  diflerence  to  allow  thisdistinction,  we  cannot  con- 
sider these  sub-divisions  as  perfectly  philosophical.  'I'heie 
seems noreason  why  analogy  should  not  be  coinpreliendea 
under  the  head  resemblance,  or  contrariety,  in  many  cases 
under  Jiiutual  dependance.  In  other  instances  what  is  cal- 
led contrast  is  in  fact  resemblance.  If  the  north  pole  sug- 
gest the  south  pole,  it  is  evident  that  they  suggest  one  ano- 
ther, as  both  agree  in  being  the  farthest  distant  points  from 
the  centre  of  the  globe.'  ^^o  also  a  book  at  one  end  of  a  shelf 
may  suggest  abookatthe other  end,which  two  posilionstluaigh 
opposite  are, in  fact,  points  of  resemblance  or  agreement.  Con- 
trast is  also  frequently  only  a  part  of  known  proportion. 
The  supposed  contrasts  of  heal  and  cold,  night  and  day,  lii'e 
and  death,  may  be  either  classed  as  such,  or  as  points  of  mu- 
tual dependance,  the  relation  being  the  same  as  in  every  in- 
stance of  cause  and  eflcct.  In  instances  in  which  ideas 
seen>  most  certainly  suggested  by  contrariety,  it  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  the  mere  and  positive  effect  of  contrast,- 
but  of  a  long  process  of  reflection  and  comparison,  in  con-- 
sequence  of  which  we  either  at  length  arrive  at  a  point  of 
interruption  and  disagreeir.ent,  or  at  a  necessary  conclusion. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  when  Xerxes  wept  in  con- 
sequence of  associating  the  melancholy  idea  oftnortality  and 
dissolution,  wdth  the  prospect  of  liis  millions  in  the  pride  of 
activity  and  military  glory-  In  his  mind  a  sort  o^^" syllogistic 
process  went  on,  and  the  conciuiion  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  premises. 

The  discovery  of  disa<xreement  in  many  of  its  decrees 
must  frequenth^  result  from  comparison^  us  by  it  alone  wq 
can  arrive  al  resemblance. 
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'This  bias  of  the  mind',  (says  Mr.  Scott,  talking  ofassociation 
by  contrast,)  'is  likewise  eminently  conducive  to  the  advancement  of 
our  knowledge,  for  it  leads  us  to  inquire  m  what  respects  the  various 
objects  of  nature  differ  from  one  another,  as  well  as  wherein  they 
agree,  and  thus  stimulates  us  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  properties.' 

It  is,  as  before  olDserved,  evidently  unnecessary  to  adopt 
a  new  power  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  as  the  dis- 
covery of  dissimilitude  is,  in  our  opinion,  necessarily  im" 
plied  in  the  act  of  ascertaining  resemblance. 

After  a  slight  account  of  the  influence  of  arbitrary  asso- 
ciation on  the  decisions  of  taste,  speculative  opinions,  and 
moral  judgments,  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest^  and  still 
rich  in  new  and  valuable  speculation,  Mr.  Scott  observes 
tliat  an  important  effect  of  the  faculty  of  combination  or 
association,  remains  to  be  examined,  viz.  the  power  which 
it  has  in  regulating  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  and  in  direct- 
ing the  transition  from  one  object  of  thought  to  another. 
1'his  important  effect,  however,  seems  to  us  in  no  wise  to 
differ  from  those  already  examined.  Memory  and  present 
sensations  suggest  ideas  which  we  combine  by  resemblance, 
and  reject  from  dissimilitude;  the  senses  frequently  serving 
as  the  only  but  continual  link  of  connection. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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RELIGION, 


Art.  S. — A  Sermon  'preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford^ 
November  Q4,  1S05,  in  uJiich  if,  proposed  a  New  Interpretation 
of  the  S7th  Fsal/n.  By  John  Evcleigh,  J).  D.  Provost  of  Oriel 
College,  and  Prebendarij  of  Rochester,  pp.  '24.  8vo.  White, 
1806. 

THE  very  different  and  even  contradictory  interpretations, which 
have  been  given  of  this  difficult  psalm,  and  the  genenil  consent  of 
the  learned,  th;it  none  of  liuse  "  interpretations  is  exempted  from 
obscurities  and  uncertainty,  is  a  suiiicient  apology  for  an  attempt 
at  a  new  exposition  by  Dr.  Eveleigh.  We  applaud  the  design  then, 
but  we  Can  hardly  think  that  the  Provost  hm  been  fortunate  in. the 

CliiT.  Ukv.  f'oL  S.  Mc:^,  IBOti.  il 
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choice  of  the  form  of  the  composition  in  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  utter  his  thoughts.  We  should  have  been  more  gratified  with 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  critical  dissertation,  and  should  have  had 
ft  higher  opinion  of  the  doctor's  judgment,  if  he  bad  not  proclaimed 
to  us,  that  he  had  tried  previously,  for  half  an  hour,  the  patience  of 
his  congregation  at  St.  Mar3''s ,  with  so  much  Hebrew,  so  much 
speculation  and  obscurity,  and  with,  that  which,  if  we  grant  him 
all  possible  success  in  his  efforts,  has  no  very  close  or  happy  relation 
to  the  favourite  and  most  profitable  engagements  of  the  pulpit. 
We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the  doctor's  own  translation,  and 
decline  to  enter  into  any  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  the  autho- 
rized version,  or  of  other  commentator?.  We  begin  from  the  fourth 
verse,  Dr.  E.  acceding  to  the  vulgar  interpretation  of  the  pre- 
ceding verses.  .     . 

'  4. 1  will  mention  Egypt  and  Babylon  to  them  that  know  *  me ; 
b(?hold  the  Philistine,  and  the  Tyrian,  with  the  Cushite;  each  one 
of  these  was  born  +  there. 

*  5.  Accordingly,  ofZion  it  shall  be  said,  That  all  these  different 
men  were  born  in  her  :  and  the  Highest  himself  shall  establiih 
her. 

*  6.  The  Lord  shall  count,  when  he  registers  the  nations,  that 
each  one  of  these  was  born  there. 

'  7-  But,  :f  princes  are  as  §  slain  men:  all  my  springs  are  in  [| 
thee.' 

Art.  9. — The  Watchers  and  the  Holij  Ones.  A  Sermon  preached 
in  th(  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Asaph,  on  Thursday,  JJecember 
5,1805.;  being  the  Da}j  of  l^ublic  Thanksgiving  for  the  Victory 
obtained  by  Aumiral  Lord  Viscount  Kelson,  over  the  Combined, 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  By  Samvel,  (by 
Dirine  Permission)  Lord  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  ^to.  Hatchard. 
ISOo. 

IN  the  compositions  of  Bishop  Horsley,  his  readers  have  by  long 
experience  been  taught  to  look  both  for  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion. In  depth  and  variety  of  learning,  in  vigour  and  capaciousness 
of  mind,  and  in  the  skill  and  power  of  composition,  this  distinguished 
prelaic  has  few  rivals  among  the  scholars  of  our  degenerate  days. 
And  yet,  as  if  he  were  desirous  to  cede  a  portion  of  his  superiority, 
and  to  submit  himself  designedly  to  a  level  with  ordinary  men,  we 
seldom  peruse  any  thing  which  has  fallen  from  his  pen,  especially 
of  late  years,  which  in  some  part  of  it  does  not  provoke  a  smile  by 
its  ridiculousness,  offend  our  taste  by  its  coarseness,  or  awaken  our 


'  *  As  a  Jew  cr  Israelite  in  general. 

'  t  That  is,  in  Zion. 

'  I  That  is,  the  most  illustrious  persons  connected  with  Zion. 

'  §  As  dead  or  uiijsrofitable  men. 

'  ji  In  Zion,  as  tiic  sauctuar^r  of  God,  &c." 
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reason  into  opposition  by  its  hardihood  or  its  sophistry.  The  pre- 
sent discourse  has  its  share  of  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  its 
author. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  10. — A  Prior  Claim;  a  Comedy  in  Five  Acts,  as  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  By  Henry  James  Pye,  and 
Samuel  James  Arnold.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  2i,  6d.  Ridgway. 
1 806". 

PREVIOUS  to  our  perlisal  of  this  corned}',  we  had  been  in-' 
torraed  by  the  sagacious  author  of  a  popular  novel,  that  .the  fire  of 
Mr.  Pye's  genius  increased  with  his  years;  we  consequently  anti- 
cipated much  pleasure ;  but  the  only  amusement  we  experienced, 
arose  from  the  extreme  anxiety  which  the  Laureate  betrays  in  his 
advertisement,  lest  the  due  proportion  of  demerit  should  not  be 
attributed  to  his  friend  Samuel  James  Arnold.  How  this  play  has 
seen  a  second  edition,  we  cannot  conjecture,  as  it  died  a  very  early 
<lcath  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

AuT.  11. — Ruganitno^  or  the  Bravo  of  Venice.  :  a  Grand  Ro7nan(ic 
Meh-Drama,  in  Two  Acts,  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  en  Friday,  October  iSlh,  1803.  By  M.  G,  Ltxois. 
Second  Edition.    %vo.    2  J.    Haghes.     1806'. 

WALK  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen!  Here  are  masks,  coloured 
lamps,  musicians,  conchs,  GU|)ids,  ami  cockle-shells,  Pan,  satyrs, 
nnd  hamadryades,  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  nereides,  tritons, 
artificial  zephyrs,  Pluto,  Proserpine,  and  the  Lord  knows  what. 
The  dialogue  of  this  piece  is  transcribed  nearly  verbatim  from  the 
Bravo  of  Venice,  for  the  review  of  which  we  refer  our  readers 
to  our  number  for  July,  1805. 

AuT.  12. — The  Travellers,   er   Music's   Fascination;   an    Operatic 
Drama,  in  Five  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre   Royal,  Drury 
Lane,      By  A.  Cherry,   of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.     The 
Jilus/c  composed  by  Mr,  Curry.     The  Nitith  Edition.    Svo,  2s.  6d. 
Phillips.     1S06. 

WE  shall  not  consume  the  time  of  our  readers  in  useless  expostu- 
lation with  the  author,  Mr.  A.  Cherry.  He  is  indeed  a  very  wise 
man  ;  *  put  money  in  your  purse,'  as  lago  says,  seems  to  have  been 
his  motive  for  publishing  this  farrago,  of  which  the  public  have 
already  swallowed  eight  doses.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  say 
that  the  dialogue  is  poetical  prose,  and  the  songs  like  the  productions 
of  Slernhold  and  Hopkins,  or 

William  Prynne,  Esquire,  who  wrote  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  six  hundred  thirty-three. 

11  2 
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MEDICINE. 

^RT.  \&.'— A  Historical  Relation  of  the  Plague  at  Marseilles  4n  the 
Year  1720;  containing  a  circumstantial  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Calamity,  and  the  Ravages  it  occasioned ;  with 
many  curious  and  interesting  Particulars  relative  to  that  Period, 
Translated  from  the  French  Manuscript  of  Mons.  Bertrand,  Phy~ 
sician  at  Marseilles^  -who  attended  during  the  -whole  Tijne  of  the 
Malady,  by  Anne  Plumptre.  IVith  an  Introduction,  and  a  variety 
of  Notes,  by  the  Translator.     8vo.     7s.  6d.     Mawman.      1806. 

THE  history  of  any  great  physical  calamity,  in  which  the  fate 
of  thousands  was  involved,  presents  so  many  incidents  calculated  to 
excite  the  curiosity,  to  call  forth  emotions  of  sympathy,  and  to 
gratify  that  passion  for  the  contemplation  of  scenes  of  distress,  which 
has  been  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  that  it  will  seldom  fail 
to  be  read  with  considerable  interest.  But  we  must  acknowledge 
that,  reflecting  on  the  numerous  accounts  of  the  calamity  in  ques- 
tion, which  are  extant,  and  the  distance  of  the  period  at  which  it 
occurred,  we  were  disposed  to  ask  the  question,  which  the  trans- 
lator anticipates ; — '  VVhy,  after  the  lapse  of  near  a  century  that 
it  has  lain  dormant,  now  present  such  a  relation  to  the  public?' 
Miss  Plumptre  rests  her  apology,  or  rather  her  reason  for  so  doing, 
on  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  book  is  not  a  book  of  science,  but  a  narrative  ;  not  a  medical 
merely,  but  also  an  historical  work.  Such  in  truth  is  the  greater 
jportion  of  the  volume ;  and  it  exhibits  a  series  of  wretchedness, 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  similar  visitation. 
In  the  houses  and  in  the  streets,  on  the  quays  of  commerce,  and  the 
promenades  of  fashion,  nothing  is  seen  but  suffering  and  death,  and 
all  the  feelings  of  humanity  are  stifled  by  the  love  of  life,  or  the 
instinct  of  seif-prcservalion.  Tire  author  of  this  narrative  lost  his 
wife  and  all  his  children,  one  after  the  other,  and  sufl'ered  three 
attacks  of  the  disease  himself;  and  on  the  whole  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand people  perished.  In  such  a  situation  numerous  insiaiices  oX 
fortitude  and  active  philanthropy  are  generally  called  forth;  and 
in  this  respect  some  of  the  physicians  and  of  the  clergy  of  Marseilles 
particularly  distinguished  themselves;  more  especially  Mons.  da 
Belzunce,  the  bishop,  of  whom  Pope  has  sung, 

*  Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath, 
When  nature  sicken'd  and  each  gale  was  death  ?' 

On  the  other  hand,  as  in  all  similar  situations,  where  the  chancy 
of  death  appears  almost  inevitable,  as  in  shipwrecks,  and  in  the 
prisons  of  Paris  during  the  daily  executions  by  the  guillotine,  and 
in  the  plagues  of  eld,  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  a  great  mass  of  the 
people  gave  themselves  up  to  every  species  of  immorality,  and  to 
the  gratification  of  every  licentious  passion  ;  excesses  '.vhich  rendered 
\t  necessary  in  this  instance  even  to  augment  the  drea<ifyl  mortaliij 
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by  frequent  executions.  Mons.  Bertrand  has  related  many  anecdotes 
Xvhich  illustrate  these  circumstances. 

We  cannot  omit  a  medical  fact  of  some  imporinncc.  M.  Ber- 
trand has  shewn  clearly  that  the  disease  was  imported  to  Marseilles 
in  a  merchant  ship  of  Syria,  which  received  some  Turks  on  board  at 
Tripoli,  one  of  whom  fell  sick  and  died  on  the  passai»e.  Two  sail- 
ors, who  had  touched  the  b(jdy,  fell  sick  and  died  also  in  a  few  daysj 
and  several  others  underwent  the  same  fate.  On  their  arrival  at 
Marseilles,  the  cargo  was  landed  at  the  Lazaretto,  where  the  por- 
ters employed  in  unloading  the  vessel  were  seized  with  the  same 
fatal  malady.  One  of  the  first  who  fell  sick  in  the  city,  had  been 
passenger  in  the  ship,  and  had  only  quitted  the  Lazaretto  a  few 
days  before,  with  his  clothes  ;  and  the  disease  spread  rapidly  in  the 
street  in  which  it  first  appeared.  Hence  Mons.  Bertrand  justly 
infers,  that  this  calamity  was  not  the  result  of  bad  food,  nor  of  any 
contagion  in  the  atmosphere,  but  that  its  introduction  might  have 
been  prevented  by  a  due  attention  to  the  purification  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  and  a  separation  of  the  sick  and  their  clothes  from  the  towa 
and  its  inhabitants.  These  facts  tend  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
vi  enforcing  the  proper  quarantine  and  purification  of  vessels,  which 
arrive  with  any  suspicious  disease  among  their  crews,  or  from  any 
suspicious  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  also  to  controvert  the  errone- 
ous but  popular  notion,  that  epidemic  diseases  are  propagated  by 
contagion  floating  at  large  through  the  atmosphere. 

On  the  whole,  this  volume  will  rather  serve  to  gratify  the  Curio- 
sity, than  to  contribute  any  novel  or  useful  information  to  the  gene-^ 
ral  reader,  or  to  readers  of  any  other  class. 

Art.  14. — Jn  Encyclopedia  of  Surgerv,  Medicine,  Midzcifert/, 
Physiology,  Pathologi/,  Anatcmy,  Chemistry,  S;c.  Sfc.  to  which 
is  added,  an  abridged  Translation  ofCulleti's  Nosology.  By  John 
James  Watt,  Surgeon.  Small  StJo.  S*.    Highley.   I8OG. 

*  PARTURIUNT  monies,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus.'  The  grand  deH- 
ciency  in  all  other  medical  dictionaries,  is  the  want  of  a  brief,  yet 
sufficient  view  of  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  diseases,'  and  Mr.  Watt 
recommends  his  own  Encyclopedia,  because  in  it  this  deficiency  is 
supplied.  On  turning  to  the  wovA  Small-pox,  however,  we  found, 
'  see  Variola;'  and  turning  to  the  latter  we  met  with  no  interpretation 
but  '  the  small-pox;'  and  in  most  instances  we  have  only  the  two  or 
ihree  leading  symptoms  enumerated,  as  in  Dr^  Cullen's  definitions. 
With  respect  to  cutaneous  diseases,  of  which  the  author  uses  Dr. 
Willan's nomenclature,  almost  all  his  accounts  are  erroneous.  He 
describes  porr/^o  and  tinea  capitis  as  two  different  affections  ;  pso-^ 
riasis  as  a  species  of  itch  affecting,  the  sciotum  ;  herpes  as  consist- 
ing of  ulcers  and  small  scales,  &c.  Hi/dragogUcs  are  '  medicines 
which  possess  tonic,  diuretic^  and  cathartic  properties.'  Vtv  find,  in 
short,  blunders  in  every  department.  We  know  Tin-:  what  the  au- 
thor's knowledge  of  botany  can  be,  when  he  tells  us  tiiat  asparagus  is 
*  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  ;  slightly  diuretic'  Bangue  vi<i  are  in= 
fyrmed  is  '  an  Italian  plant  possessing G/'/iyrt/:/i.>j«f  virtues;  wheress  it 
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is  khe  Persian  name  for  the  common  hemp,  cannabis  sativa,  whick 
is  there  used  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication,  like  opium.  In  short,  the 
errors  are  numerous  ;  the  descriptions  frequently  imperfect ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  frivolous  and  useless  articles. 
The  work  iii  also  very  carelessly  printed.  Some  of  the  short  defi- 
nitions of  technical  terms  are  good,  which  is  almoit  the  only  praise 
we  can  give  to  the  volume. 

POETRY. 

A-nx.  15. — Sensibility,  %citk  other  Foems.     By  JohnRobins^y  Jun, 
Small  octavo.     Cadell.      1806. 

IT  is  no  easy  matter  to  vary  our  remarks  upon  the  numerous 
books  of  poetry  which  come  under  our  inspection,  marked  by  n* 
shades  of  difference,  and  deservinof  no  epithet  but  that  of  an  un- 
meaning and  uniform  mediocrity.  Presuming  upon  the  acknow- 
ledged truth  of  Horace's  observation,  that  an  indifferent  poet  is  a 
bad  poet,  we  are  liberal  in  our  censures  upon  works  of  this  descrij>- 
tion,  and  however  a  certain  set  of  readers  may  be  offended  by  our 
severity,  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  serving  the  cause  of  literature  in 
discountenancing  the  publication  of  useless  and  perishable  lumber, 
and  we  vindicate  the  gratitude  of  society. 

As  it  is  the  usual  cant  of  those  authors,  whose  works  do  not  meet 
with  favourable  notice,  to  accuse  reviewers  oftaant  of  candour ^  and 
as  they  frequently  complain  of  not  being  permitted  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, we  will  indulge  Mr.  Robins  by  laying  before  the  public  a 
specimen  of  his  *  Sensibility,'  though  we  aie  aware  that  it  will  do 
him  no  credit,  and  that  \ve  are  wasting  space  which  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  more  interesting  matter.  It  is  an  address  to  his  friend, 
'  The  pictur'd  Damon,'  and  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  present  volume. 

'  Congenial  spirits  J  ye  whom  fate  halh  tiei 
In  closest  friendship,  and  in  sg»u1  allied  ; 
Your  sympathetic  breasts  and  yours  alone 
Can  bleed  for  other  sorrows  than  your  own  : 
What  though  some  lowly  cottage  hide  vour  worthj, 
And  homely  parents  strgmatize  your  birth  ; 
What  though  a  wayward  destiny  defeat 
Your  gen'rous  purpose,  and  your  prospects  cheat ; 
Still  shall  the  feeling  soul,  to  nature  true, 
Know  joy»,  the  soul-less  wealthy  never  knew. 

*  And  thou,  the  pictured  Damon,  dearest  friend  ! 
In  whom  truth,  honor,  virtue,  feeling  blend  ; 
Shall  friendship  be  the  theme,  and  I  restrain 
The  plausive  lay,  thy  merit  shuns  in  vain  ? 
For  thou^  ere  while,  when  many  a  sorrow  press'd, 
Didst  charm  the  barbed  venom  from   my  l)reast, 
And  less.en'dst  oft,  by  gentle  means,  and  slow, 
The  too  great  sensibility  of  wofe  : 
Can  I  forget  thee  then  f  so  kind,  so  true  ! 
Then  meir/ry's  self  ^hall  be  forgotten  too.' 
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Besiiles  the  poetft  On  Sensibility,  this  volume  Goiitaiiis  a  great 
number  of  smaller  pieces :  the}'  are  all  in  verse,  and  of  various 
merit,  that  is,  some  are  had,  and  others  very  bad.  Tlie  author  in 
his  preface  does  not  expect  to  be  admired  by  the  '  unsympathizing.' 
We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  ourselves  of  that  desciiptioh. 

Art.  16. — Poetic  Sketches.     By  T.  Gent.     Smdll octavo.  4-s.  6d. 

Rivingtons.     1806. 

*  ECCE  iterum  Crispinus.'  We  have  here  another  of  the  same 
description,  and  to  whom  the  above  observations  vVill  nearly  apply. 
Mv.  Gent,  however,  has,  upon  the  whole,  drunk  deeper  of  the  Cassa- 
lian  spring  than  Mr.  Robins.  He  sometimes  attempts  the  lighter 
species  of  poetry,  and  aims  at  being  facetious,  and  indeed  the 
compositions  in  which  he  attempts  humour,  are  better  than  his  seri- 
ous ones,  which  is  not  usual.  His  first  piece  is  the  following  address 
to  '  Reviewers.' 

*  Oh  ye  !  enthron'd  in  presidential  awe, 
To  give  the  song-smit  generation   law;. 
Who  wield  Apollo's  delegated  rod, 
And  shake  Parnassus  with  your  sov'reign  nod  ; 
A  psnsive  pilgrim,  worn  with  base  turmoils,    . 
Plebeian  cares,  and  mercenary  toils. 
Implores  your  pity,  while  with  footsteps  rude, 
7Ie  dares  within  the  mountain's  pale  intrude  ; 
For  oh  !  enchantment  through  it's  empire  dwells, 
And  lulls  the  spirit  with  lethean  spells  : 
By  hands  unseen  aerial  harps  are  strung; 
And  Spring,  like  liebe,  ever  fair  and  young, 
On  her  broad  bosom  rears  the  laughing  loves, 
And  breathes  bland  incense  through  the  warbling  groves; 
Spontaneous,  bids  unfading  blossoms  blow, 
And  nectar'd  streams  mellifluously  flow. 
There,  while  the  Muses  wanton  unconfin'd 
And  wreaths  resplendent,  round  their  temples  bind  ; 
'Tis  your's  to  strew  their  steps  with  votive  flowers. 
To  watch  them,  slumb'ring  'mid  the  blissful  bowers, 
To  guard  the  shades  that  hide  their  sacred  charms. 
And  shield  their  beauties  from  unhallow'd  arras! 
Oh  !  may  their  suppliant  steal  a  passing  kiss? 
Alas,  he  pants  not  for  superior  bliss ; 
Thrice- bless'd  his  virgin  modesty  shall  be 
To  snatch  an  evanescent  extacy  ! 
The  fierce  extremes  of  superhuman  love, 
For  his  frail  sense  too  exquisite  might  prove  j 
He  turns,   all  blushing,  from  th'  Aonian  shade, 
To  humbler  raptures  with  a  mortal  maid-^— 

'  I  know  'tis  your's,  when  unscholastic  wights 
Unloose  their  fancies  in  presumptuous  flights ; 
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Awak'd  to  vengeance,  on  such  flights  to  frown, 

Clip  the  wing'd  horse,  and  roll  his  rider  down. — = 

But  if,  empower'd  to  strike  th'  immortal  lyre, 

The  ardent  vot'r}'^  glows  with  genuine  fire  ; 

Tisyour's,  while  care  recoils,  and  envy  flies 

Subdued  by  his  resistless  energies  ; 

*Tis  your's  to  bid  Pierian  fountains  flow, 

And  toast  his  name  in  Wit's  seraglio, 

To  bind  his  brows  with  amaranthine  bays, 

And  bless,  with  beef  and  beer,  his  mundane  days  !— 

'Alas  !  nor  beef,  nor  beer,  nor  bays  are  mine, 
If  by  your  looks,  my  doom  I  may  divine : 
Ye  frown  so  dreadful,  and  ye  swell  so  big. 
Your  fateful  arms,  the  goosequilland  the  wig  : 
The  wig,  with  wisdom's  somb'rous  seal  impressed, 
Mysterious  terrors,  grim  portents,  invest; 
And  shame  and  honor  on  the  goosequill  perch. 
Like  doves  and  ravens  on  a  country  church. — 

*  As  some  raw  squire,  by  rustic  nymphs  admir'd, 
Of  vulgar  charms,  and  easy  conquests  tir'd, 
Resolves  new  scenes  and^  nobler  flights  to  dare, 
Nor  "  waste  his  sweetness  in  the  desert  air;" 

To  town  repairs,  some  fam'd  assembly  seeks, 

With  red  importance  blust'ring  in  his  cheeks  ; 

But  when,  electric  on  th'  astonish'd  wight 

Burst  the  full  floods  of  music  and  of  light. 

While  levell'd  mirrors  multiply  the  rows 

Of  radiant  beauties  and  accomplish'd  beaux  ; 

At  once,  confounded  into  sober  sense, 

He  feels  liis  pristine  insignificance  ; 

And  blinking,  blund'ring,  from  the  general  qt/h 

Retreats,  *'  to  ponder  on  the  thing  he  is." — 

By  pride  inflated,  and  by  praise  allur'd, 

Small  authors  thus  strut  forth,  and  thus  get  ctir'd  ; 

But  critics,  hear  !  an  angel  pleads  for  7ne, 

That  ten-tongued  cherubim,  call'd  modesty. 

*  Sirs  !  if  you  damn  me,  3'ou'll  resemble  those 
That  flay'd  ihe  trav'ller  who  had  lost  hisclothes. 
Are  there  not  foes  enough  to  do  my  books? 
Relentless  trunk-makers  and  pastry-cooks  i 
Acknowledge  not  those  harburous  allies, 

The  wooden  box-men,  and  the  men  of  pies- — 
For  Heaven's  sake,  let  it  ne'er  be  understood 
That  you,  great  censors  I  coalesce  with  xvood ; 
Nor  let  your  actions  contradict  your  looks, 
That  tell  the  world  you  ne'er  colleague  with  cooks, 

*  But,  if  the  blithe  muse  will  i-ndulge  a  smile. 
Why  scowls  thy  brow,  O  bookseller  !  the  while; 
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Thy  sunk  eye  glistens  through  eclipsing  fears, 

Fili'd,  like  Cassandra's,  with  prophetic  tears — 

"With  such  a  visage,  withering,  woe-begone 

Shrinks  the  pale  poet  from  the  damning  dun — 

But  speak  thy  woes,  I'll  sigh  to  all  thy  sighs, 

And  most  pathetically  sympathize; 

Thou  answer'st  not,  sheer  grief  hath  tied  thy  tongue, 

What  ho  !  awake  !  rouse,  rally  !  soul  of  dung  ! — 

I  know  whence  comes  this  stupifying  shock, 

Thou  hold'st  my  brains  bright  produce,  all  dead  stock 

Doom'd  by  these  undiscriminating  times, 

To  endless  sleep,  with  Delia  Cruscan  rhymes;  — 

But  see  my  soul  such  bug-bears  has  repell'd 

With  magnanimity  unparallel'd  ! 

Take  up  the  volumes,  every  care  dismiss, 

And  smile  gruff  Gorgon  !   while  I  tell  thee  this  : 

Not  one  shall  lie  neglected  on  the  shelf, 

All  shall  be  sold — I'll  buy  them  in  myself. — ' 

The  address  to  '  A  Fly  on  the  Bosom  of  Chloe,  while  sleeping,* 
would  have  been  better  if  the  author  had  concluded  it  with  a  more 
accurate  rhyme  than  '  chid  '  and  '  stead/  But  Mr.  Gent  has  been 
inattentive  to  his  rhymes  in  many  instances,  a  species  of  negligence 
which  is  unpardonable  in  versifiers  like  him. 

'  Come  away,  come  away,  little  fly  ! 

Don't  disturb  the  sweet  calm  of  love's  nest  : 
If  you  do,  I  protest  you  shall  die, 

And  your  tomb  be  that  beautiful  breast. 

*  Don't  tickle  th.e  girl  in  her  sleep, 

Don't  cause  so  much  beauty  to  slgt^ 
If  she  frown,  all  the  Graces  will  weep  ; 
If  she  weep,  half  the  Graces  will  die. 

*  Pretty  fly  !  do  not  tickle  her  so  ; 

How  delighted  to  teaze  her  you  seem; 
Titillation  is  daugerous,  I  know. 

And  may  cause  the  dear  creature  to  dream. 

*  She  may  dream  of  some  horrible  brute. 

Of  some  genii,  or  fairy-built  spot ; 
Or  perhaps  the  prohibited  fruit, 

Or  perhaps  of 1  cannot  tell  what. 

*  Now  she  'wakes  !  steal  a  kiss  and  be  gone; 

Life  IS  precious ;  away  little  fly  ! 
Should  your  rudeness  provoke  her  to  scorn, 

You'll  meet  death  from  the  glance  of  her  eye^    - 
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*  Were  I  ask'd  hy  fair  Chloe  to  say 

How  I  felt,  as  the  fliitt'rer  I  c/iid; 
I  should  own,  as  I  drove  it  away, 

I  wish'd  to  be  there  in  it's  stead.' 

Mr.  G.  closes  his  poems  as  he  begun  them,  with  an  attowipt  to  be 
facetious  ;  he  congratulates  the  reader  in  ii  copy  of  verses,  on  having 
arrived  at  the  end.  Of  couioe  he  did  not  mean  to  be  in  earnest ;  but 
Biany  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  17. — Commercial  Phraseolagy,  in  French  and  English,  selected 
from  Le  Negocianl  Uiii-versel,  hj/  IV.  Keegun.    3i.  (id.  Longman- 
1805. 

THIS  work  would  have  been  more  useful,  if  the  translation,  in- 
stead  of  accompanying  the  original  on  the  same  page,  had  buen  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  the  work.  The  learner  might  then  have 
translated  the  French  into  English  and  the  English  into  French  to  his 
jaaster,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discover  his  faults,  as  well  as  pro- 
gress in  the  languages.  The  work  is  very  well  suited  for  young 
clerks:  and,  if  they  "make  thenT^elves  completely  masters  of  its  con- 
tents, they  will  find  but  little  difiiculty  in  managing  a  French  commer- 
cial correspondence. 

Ai^T.  18. — The  Genuine  Art  of  Giiaging  made  easy  and  familiar^ 
exhibiting  all  the  ])rivcipal  Methods  actually  practised  hy  the 
Officers  of  his  Majesty's  Revenue  of  Excise  and  Customs.  By  Peter 
Jonas,  late  Superri^or,  c]'C.  Sn^  9«-     I^^ng  ««^  I'-ig^-  IS06. 

THE  art  of  guaging  depends  upon    sciences    which  should    be 
early  learned  by  those  who  are  to  be  practitioners  :  these  sciences  are 
arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  and  the  author,  aware  of  the  little  attention 
paid  to  the  former  science,  begins  his  work  with  the  doctrine  of  decimal 
fractions.     On    the  same  principle    the  chief  properties   of  circles 
and  the  conic  sections,  with  the  doctrine  of  solids, ought  tohave  been 
fully  investigated  :    but  these,  in  fact,  should  be  previously  learned 
before  a  person  thinks  of  the  art  of  guaging  ;    and  the  six  lirst,  with 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of  Euclid,  and  Newton's  Conic' Sections, 
would  form  a  proper  subject  for   tJie  examination  of  all  persons  to 
be  employed  in  the  guaging  departments  of  the  excise  and  customs. 
\Vhen  a  person  has  inade  himself  master  of  these  books  in  geometry 
and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  thelheory  of  the  square  and 
cuberoot,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  this  work:  he 
will  then  see  the  reasons  of  varioiis  operations,  and  be  qualified  for 
any  case  that  may  occur.     The  work,    as  it  expresses,  contains  the 
methods  approved  by  his  majesty's  officers,  and   will  be  found  very 
usetul  in  all  those  trades  which  are  connected  with  guaging. 
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Art.  19. — Commercial  An'thneik,  xsithan  Appendix  upon  aige" 
braical  Equations^  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of 
Commerce.     Bj/ C.  Dul/ost.     9vo.     6s.     Symonds.     1805. 

THIS  work  contains  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
and  might  with  the  exception  6f  a  few  pages  as  well  have  been  en- 
titled agricultural  arithmetic,  or  medical  arithmetic,  or  military 
arithmetic,  as  commercial  arithmetic.  We  found  ourselves  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  the  first  page  on  unity  with  those  on  fractions,  and 
would  recommend  to  the  author  to  reconsider  whether  an  unit,  a 
quantity,  as  he  terms  it,  in  the  abstract,  is  capable  of  division  into 
parts,  and  whether  the  phrase  be  just,  to  multiply  a  quantity  into 
another,  by  which  instead  of  increase,  diminution  is  produced.  Few 
persons  will,  we  fear,  form  a  true  idea  of  ratios  from  this  work,  for 
ratio  is  confounded  with  number.  Thus  the  geometrical  ratio  of 
12  to  Sis  said  to  be  four,  a  mode  of  considering  the  subject  which 
cuts  indeed,  but  does  not  solve  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  tha 
doctrine  of  ratios.  The  young  merchant  will,  however,  derive  ssme 
useful  hints  from  this  work. 

Akv.IQ.— -Tales  for  Children^   in  a  familiar  Style.     By  Maria 
Joseph  Crabb.     12»*o.    'is.  6d.     Dai  ton  and  Harvey.    1805. 

*As  sour  as  a  crab,'  is  an  old  proverb,  but  in  the  present 
instance  it  would  be  mal-a-propoa.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  may  be 
given  to  all  children  without  any  danger.  ' 

Art.  il.—The  Trial  of  Richard  Patcfi,  for  the  xzilfal  Murder  of 
Isaac  Blighty  at  Rotherhithe,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1805, 
at  the  Session  House,  Neioington^  Surrey.,  on  Saturday  the  5(h 
of  Aprils  1806  ;  taken  in  Short-hand  by  J  oseph  Gurney  and  W^ 
B.Gurney.       'Sivo.     5s.     Gurney.     1806. 

IN  no  trial  for  a  length  of  time  has  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
been  excited  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  the  trial  of  Patch  for  tke 
murder  of  Mr.  Blight.  The  volume  before  us  details  the  evi- 
dence adduced  by  the  prosecution  in  the  mo>,t  ample  aiid  satisfac- 
tory manner  we  have  yet  seen  ;  it  also  contains  the  copious  and  elo- 
quent orations  of  Mr.  Garrow  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdona^d, 
together  with  a  plan  of  the  premises  of  the  deceased.  Though  the 
evidence  adduced  be  only  what  is  called  circumstantial,  no  doubt 
of  the  guiltof  the  prisoner  can  remain  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  of 
this  trial.  " 

AaT.  22,^-The  Elements  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  rcith  all  the  Rules 
in  English,  for  the  more  ready  hnprovement  of  Youth.     By  the. 
Rev.  Robert  Armstrong.     2d    Edition^   revised  and  corrected. 
8ro.     2s.  &d.     Mawniun.      1805. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  deficiencies  of  the  Eton  grammar, 
w^  do  not  ssie.th^t  this  ediiioaof  I^It.  Armstrong  has  produced  the 
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remedy  dcsiicc?*  The  utility  of  a  grammar  written  in  the  Latifl 
language  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  has  been  questioned  and  de- 
fended with  great  skill  by  various  writers  on  cducaiion.  For  our 
own  parts,  \vp  have  seen  so  many  good  scholars  produced  by  the 
study  of  the  Eton  grammar,  that  \se  cannot  resist  the  propensity  we 
feel  to  give  it  the  preference. 

Art.  23. — J}i  Epitome  uf  Sc7'ipture  History^  chirjlj/  abstracted 
from  Dr.  JVatts'  Short  f'iewy  4'c«  l2mo.  As.  Darton  a7id  liar- 
\ey.     IS  06. 

THE  type  is  large  and  the  plates  good. 

Art.  24-. — The  Cottage  Library  of  Christian  Knowledge,  a  new 
Series  of  Religious  Tracts,  in  Two  Parts.  6d.  each.  12mo. 
"Williams  and  Smith.     ISoG. 

THIS  little  work  in  some  degree  resembles  the  '  Cheap  Reposi- 
tory Tracts,'  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 

Art.  25. — Histoj'ieal  Dialogues  for  young  Persons,   Vol.  1.    d>vo, 

4s.     Johnson.      1806. 

*  MOST  persons,*  says  the  writer  of  these  dialogues,  *  have  been 
convinced  either  from  observation  or  experience,  of  the  disinclina- 
tion generally  felt  by  young  persons,  more  especially  of  the  female 
sex,  for  the  study  of  history.' 

The  design  of  the  volumes  now  offered  to  the  public,  is,  by  a 
selection  of  interesting  narratives,  scenes,  and  events,  from  popuhir 
historical  productions,  to  overcome  this  inaptitude  ;  it  has  also 
been  the  author's  object  lo  lead  the  mind  to  reflect  on  the  facts  pre- 
sented, without  which  the  knowledge  of  them  is  but  of  little  value. 

The  style  is  clear,  uniform,  and  not  ungraceful  :  we  need  only 
add,  that  the  work  is  not  designed  for  children,  to  whose  capacities 
the  reflections  generally  arising  out  of  the  subjects  are  by  no  jucaii* 
adapted,  but  for  youth  from  the  ag(?  of  twelve  years  and  upwards. 

A«T.  26.— The  Sunday  School  Miscellany.     VoL  I.    I'Zjno.    Wil- 
liams and  Smith.      I6O6. 

BESIDES  an  essay  on  Sunday  schools,  this  volume  contains  anec- 
dotes and  dialogues  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  situation  of 
those  children  for  whose  use  it  is  intended. 

Aet.  27< — The  Picture  of  London  for  180(),  being  a  correct  Guide 
to  all  the  Curiosities,  Jmusevtents,  Exhibitions,  Public  Esta- 
blishments,  and  ?  enurrka/jle  Objects  in  and  near  London;  xcith  a 
Collection  of  appropriate  Tables,  tico  large  Maps,  and  sencrai 
Vzezcs.    5s.     riiillips.      IbOt). 

; IIS  <kDrk  is  chitily  intended    as  a  guide    to  the  curiosity  o£ 
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strangers  in  a  visit  to  the  motropolis.  It  is,  we  believe,  published 
annually,  and  the  nature  of  our  journal  would  not  ii^.ve  called  upon 
us  to  notice  it,  had  we  not  a  few  days  ago  received  the  following 
printed  letter  from  its  compiler: 

'  Sir,  Having  been  employed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  book,  enti- 
tled "  The  Picture  of  London,"  to  revise,  correct,  and  prepare  a 
new  edition  of  that  work  for  the  year  I8O6,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
state  that  the  article,  contained  between  pages  323  and  336,  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  literary  criticism,  as  it  is  pretend- 
ed to  stand  at  this  time,  and  on  the  principles  of  which  it  is  assert- 
ed that  the  different  reviews  published  in  London,  are  conducted, 
•was  not  written  by  me,  nor  with  my  knoidedge. 

*  In  making  this  communication  to  you,  1  have  no  other  motive 
than  the  justice  due  to  my  own  character.  From  the  bloated  seve- 
rityofthe  whole,  and  the  manifest  untruths  contained  in  different 
parts  of  the  account,  I  am  obliged,  unequivocally,  to  deny  all  know- 
ledge of  the  writing  of  the  fourteen  pages  above  mentioned;  and, 
that,  as  Editor  of  the  new  edition  ot*  "  The  Picture  of  London," 
having  tried  all  means  of  being  exonerated,  by  the  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  tliat  book,  from  the  charge  of  being  the  writer  of  those 
pages,  I  have  only  the  present  mode  left  me  ot  stating  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  various  reviews,  and  to  gentlemen  engaged  in  literary 
Criticism,  tliat,  sofarfrom  writing  the  pages  clluded  to,  1  was  not 

PERMITTED   TO  KNOW     ANY   TUINr,    O  l'    THKM,  TILL  I    SAWTHK 

PROOF  SHEETS.         I  am,  Sir,  Yourobedient  servant, 

London,  May  \6th,  I8O6".  '  James  Savaob. 

To  the  Conductor  of  the  Critical  Review.' 

On  turning  to  the  pages  alluded  to,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find,  amidst  descriptions  of  the  curiosities  of  London,  a  long  and 
laboured  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Reviews,  ihe  chapter 
which  is  observed  by  our  correspondent  to  be  full  not  only  of  bloat- 
ed severity,  but  of  the  most  manifest  falsehoods.  iMr.  S.  however, 
having  in  a  most  becoming  manner  exonerated  himself  from  I  he 
chgirge  of  appearing  before  tlie  public  as  a  man  devoid  of  all  prin- 
ciple, the  infamy  of  this  terrible  imputation  will  fall  with  all  its 
weight  upon  the  head  of  the  proprietor  and  publisher,  Mr.  Richard 
Phillips,  No.  6,  New  Bridge  Street.  Know  then,  gentle  reader, 
that  Phillips  is  the  identical  IMr.  R,  Phillips  who  published  Pratt's 
'  Harvest  Home,'  Carr's  '  Northern  Summer,'  and  that  most  dis- 
graceful of  all  publications,  '  the  Public  Characters,'  noticed  in 
the  different  reviews  at  their  respective  limes  of  publication. — Hard 
lateri  letualis  arundo. 

Art.  2S. — A  Tour  iJirough  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek  Islands^ 
zcith  ail  AciMiuiit  of  (he  Inhabitants-^  Natural  Prodtictions,  and 
Curiosities^  for  iha  Instruction  and'  Amusement  of  1  truth,  Dy 
C.   Wilkinson,     ^vo.     6^:.  board's.      Dartou    fOK/'lfarvey.  180G. 

I^pT  knowing  that,  many  of  the  Xou^s  wh.^cjh  are  now  given  to  thfi, 
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v'orld  in  all  the  splendor  of  the  typographical  art,  proceed  from 
the  pens  of  high-inhabiting  gentlemen,  who  never  quitted  the  pre- 
<;inct5  of  Grub-street,  the  reader  will  naturally  be  led  to  imagine 
that  Mr.  Wilkiason  has  himself  made  the  tour  which  he  here  re- 
curds.  He  however  is  more  candid  than  most  of  his  brother-authors, 
and  acknmvtedgcs  in  his  preface  that  he  is  merely  an  editor;  that 
*  as  very  few  persons  undertake  a  tour  through  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Greek  islands,'  (a  position  in  the  truth  of  which,  by  the  way,  we  do 
cot  acquiesce,)  '  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  otijers,  has 
endeavoured  to  select  from  their  travels,  and  present  to  his  young 
readers,  under  a  familiar  form,  a  tour  through  that  part  of  the 
globe  that  has  given  birth  to  many  an  illustrious  personage,  and  been 
the  seat  of  every  artand  science  that  could  embellish  human  society.' 
^Ir.  Wilkinson's  idea  is  by  no  means  to  be  disapproved  of,  and  we 
wish  he  had  executed  it  with  greater  judgment.  lie  has  drawn 
alike  from  authentic  and  fallacious  sources  ;  from  the  superficial 
tourist  and  the  profound  observer  of  men  and  manners ;  from  the 
enlightened  historian,  and  the  indiscriminating  rc-tailcr  of  fabulous 
accounts  and  incredible  anecdotes.  When  his  travellers  arrive  at 
Bagdad,  he  extracts  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  that  once 
famous  seat  of  empire,  from  the  splendid  pages  of  Gibbon,  and  for  a 
description  of  the  society  of  Smyrna,  he  has  recourse  to  the  empty 
lucubrations  of  Dr.  Grifiith?,  whose  travels  we  had  occas'on  to 
comment  upon  in  our  Review  for  September  last.  Still,  this  vo- 
lume will  be  found  a  sourse  of  innocent  amusement:  by  boys  who 
begin  to  be  alive  to  the  beauties  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
and  to  be  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be 
read  not  only  with  entertainment  but  with   advantage. 

AiiT.  29. — Gleanings  in  Africa  :  exhibiting  a  faithful  aiid  correct 
Fieis  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ilcpe^  and  surrounding  Countrj/.  fViih  a  full 
and  comprehensive  Account  of  the  System  of  Agriculture  adopted 
bi/  the  Colonists^  Soil^  Climate,  Natural  Productions,  SfC.  SfC.  ^c. 
Interspersed  with  Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  State  of 
Slavery  ill  the  Southern  Extremity  of  the  African  Continent.  Jn 
a  Series  of  Letters  from  an  English  Officer  during  the  Period 
in  zchich  that  Colony  was  under  the  Protection  of  the  British 
Government.  Illustrated  Kith  Engraviiigs.  8i'o.  10*.  6d. 
Cundee.     1S06. 

AS  the  officer,  from  whose  pcnthe  present  pages  are  pretended  to 
proceed,  has  not  favoured  the  public  with  his  name,  we  are  Justified 
in  indulging  the  presumption  which  a  perusal  of  the  work  cannot 
Jail  to  excite,  that  they  were  actually  written  by  one  of  the  authors 
;iljuded  to  in  our  last  article,  who  never  set  foot  on  foreign  ground. 
They  are  properly  called  '  Gleanings,'  as  they  are  certainly  the 
leavings  and  refuse  of  all  other  travels  in  the  same  country.  We 
caimot  speak  from  personal  observation,  our  travels  not  havmg  ex- 
tended so  far  as  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa;  but  as  far  as 
may  be  judged  from  comparing  this  work  with  the  most  respectable 
publications  on  the  same  subject,  the  information  contained  in  it 
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h  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  imperfect,  hut  in  mimerous  in- 
stances incorrect.  No  less  than  sixteen  etitire  chapters  are  taken 
up  with  the  author's  own'  Reflections  and  Observations  on  the  State 
of  Slavery/  which  are  pompously  announcefi  in  the  title.  These, 
are  chiefly  an  attempt  at  an  history  of  slavery  from  its  first  institution, 
and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  existed  among  the  difl'erent  nations 
of  the  world  in  all  ages,  together  with  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
-^lavesin  those  unknown  countries  where  it  is  at  present  tolerated.  The 
autlior's  own  common -place  and  puerile  reflections  on  the  subject, 
we  cannot  possiidy  diui  patience  to  give,  as  we  ourselves,  when 
school-boys,  have  written  many  themes  on  the  same  subject,  and  of 
«qual  merit. 

Art.  30. — A  fete  plain  Arguments  submitteft  to  the  Consideration 
of  Captors^  respecting  the  Disposal  of  Prize  Shipx  and  Cargoes. 
Bj/a  Friend  to  Ike  British  Navy.    Philips  and  Fardon.   1805. 

^VJ•>  must  all  feel  anxious  that  our  brave  tars  should  know  how  and 
■where  to  dispose  of  their  prizes  to  the  best  advantage.  ,The  writer 
of  these  few  pages,  points  out  the  London  market  as  far  preferable 
to  any  of  the  out-ports.  The  London  market  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  buyers.  It  has  a  cheap  and  speedy  intercourse  with  those 
parts  of  the  continent  wiiere  almost  all  prize  goods  are  exported. 
The  price  of  insurance  is  far  less  from  London  to  the  continent  than 
from  anyothcr  port  into  which  prizes  are  carried. — Alien  merchants 
who  cannot  approach  the  sea-coast  in  time  of  war,  and  who  consti- 
tute a  large  proportion  of  the  buyers  of  foreign  goods,  are  personal- 
ly puroiiasers  in  the  Loudon  market. 

CORPtES PON  DENG  C. 

VVK  have  great  pleasure  in  inserting  Mr.  Middletoti's  letter,  agree- 
ably to  his  rcqu«st. 

To  the  Critical  Rcviezcers, 

GENXtr.MEN,  In  your  last  Review,  p.  35S,  I  observe  an  allusion 
to  a  promised  work  of  muie  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  article;  and 
I  am  willing  to  regard  the  hint  as  nitended  to  stimulate  diligence, 
which  may  seem  to  have  sutfered  intermission.  My  work,  however, 
though  long  delayed,  is  proceeding  with  all  the  rapidity  which  other 
engagements  and  its  own  nature  will  allow.  I  had  scarcely  fram- 
ed my  theory  when  I  found  that  its  application  was  of  much  wid- 
er extent  than  I  had  previou-ly  imagined.  I  embarked  in  the  in- 
quiry with  the  hiipe  that  I  might  contribute  either  to  th«  confir- 
mation or  the  subversion  of  the  principle  maintained  by  iMr.  Sharpe  ; 
and  1  was  not  aware  that  by  the  aid  of  the  same  theory  something 
might  be  done  towards  correcting  inaccurate  translation,  restoring 
genuine  readings,  or  refuting  erroneous  conjectures  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  volume  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  prosecution  of  such  a  work 
the  progress  must  be  slow;  and  it  has  frequently  happened,  that 
hours  have  been  occupied  in  ))roducing  that,  which  tlie  press  will 
coiidense  into  a  few  lines.  The  labour  of  continual  reference  can 
be  understood  by  those  ouly  who  have  endured  it. 
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But  to  apologize  for  apparent  inactivity  is  not  the  sole  purport  of 
this  letter.  1  he  exception  which  Mr.  Winstanley  has  adduced  from 
Proverbs  xxiv.  21,  to»  Csov  xal  ^aaiXioi,  appears  to  have  been 
thought  by  you  to  be  somewhat  formidable  to  Mr.  Sharp's  rule ; 
and  you  speak  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  who  brought  it  to  you 
in  great  inuraph.  May  I,  after  this,  risque  n.y  opinion  that  the 
exception  from  Proverbsis  of  no  force  whatever  ?  and  add,  that  though 
I  assent  to  the  greater  part  of  I\Ir.  Sharpe's  interpretations,  I  saw 
this  passagb,    as    produced  by  Mr.   W.,  without  the  least  dismay  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  observed  that  it  was  taken  from  the  LXX, 
which  alone  might  render  it  of  little  importance;  for  I  have  had 
abundant  occasion  to  remark,  that  though  for  the  most  part  those 
translators  in  their  us»oflhe>  article  attend  to  the  Greek  idiom,  they 
very  frequently  retain  the  idiom  of  their  original.  Now  the  Hebrew 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  m) &ocai\ix,  and  therefore  in  the  way  ofren- 
dering,which  the  LXX  so  frequently  adopt,  tov  BiSv  )lxI  ^xaiXU  would 
be  a  proper  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  The  subject  of  your  friend's 
triumph  is  only  that  /3«a(XEX  is  here  employed  for  TON  ^asa-^Ea, 
for  it'iM  the  article  there  could  have  been  no  difiiculty  :  this,  howe- 
ver, is  not  the  only  instance  in  the  LXX,  in  which  BccanXtls  in  a  defi- 
nite sense  is  without  the  article.  In  the  same  book  of  Prov.  xxii.  11. 
we  have  another  example;  andTrommius  will  supply  several. 

But  secondly,  I  will  wave  the  argument  founded  on  the  Hellenis- 
tic or  Hebrew  idiom  of  the  LXX,  and  proceed  to  state,  that  ^x<TtXn's 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  the  article  where  other  nouns 
require  it.  This  very  circumstance  is  remarked  by  Apollonius,who 
says  of  that  word, that  it  may  be  used  without  the  article(in  a  case  in 
which  the  King  definitely  is  meant)  staSo  Si/va^£/  xvfiov  h'novoixx,  p.  90, 
Edit.  15()0;  and  this  remark  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  practice  of 
the  best  Greek  writres.  Thus  Dcmostii.  Edit.  Reiske,  Vol.  I.  p. 169, 
tZv  BAZIAEni  a|;a  ki  ^^r/Aa'/iv,  where  the  Persian  monarch  is  meant. 
Z\en.  Anab.  lib.  i.  caj).  i.  u'7Tl7tc(ji.'7ii  ras  yiyvoijAtds  oxo-iah^  BASIAEI, 
et  cap.  ii.  sub  init.  ytxl  BAXIAEYZ  ^jv  Sr,  x.  t.  >..  so  also  Aristoph- 
Acharn.  *.  102  W£>4.s(»  BA2IAEA  <pro-;v  tV^y  yjvalov.  Examples 
might  easily  be  accumulated.  We  may  thcrelore  conclude  that  rly 
Qtlvxxl  BAZIAEA  is  in  truth  no  more  an  exception  to  Mr.  Sharpe's 
rule,  than  is  tov  Bilv  xxl  loXoyimlx  or  any  similar  phrase,  for  'Qa.atr.tvi, 
as  ApoUouius  observes,  has  the  force  of  a  proper  name. 

1  am,  Gentlemen, 

your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

Nir-wich,  5th  Mai),  180(1.  T,  F.  Mi  ddleton. 


Mr.  Q.  F.  need  be  under  no  alarm.  His  poems  were  duly  receiv- 
ed, and  will  be  iioiiced  by  us  at  a  proper  opportunity. 

'J'l-.e  awrhor  of  liie  draujatic  poem,  entitled  '  Sociales,'  may  rely 
upon  otir  ciiii. lour  and  justice.  But  we  l)y  no  means  pronnse  that 
cur  notice  of  his  work  shall  be  either  '  detailed  '  or  favourable. 


i;riiai-a. 

I'ave  .'^75,  1.  2.S.    i»T  30,000  read  .SO.OOO.OOO. 
rll8,  1.  -'.'>..   fur  liead  icod  breast. 
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Art.  1. — Jn  elementary  Treatif^e  on  Vhi^sical  yJsfronomi/. 
By  J.  B.  Biot,  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France,  of  the  Academy  of  Jvrin,  SjC  Destined  for  the 
Instruction  of  Students  in  the  National  LycemnSy  and  the 
secondary  Schools.   1805. 

THE  title  of  this  work  led  us  into  false  expectfttions ; 
"we  expected  to  have  found  the  phoetiomena  of  the  heavens 
deduced,  by. the  aid  of  analytical  science  and  computation, 
from  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  \  but  the  nature  and 
matter  of  the  treatise  is  such,  that  were  we  at  all  guided  by 
the  precedents  of  former  titles,  we  should  stile  it  a  Treatise 
on  Plane  i\stronom3^ 

\\\  an  elementary  treatise  of  astronomy,  otight  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  student  has  acquned  some  general  notion^; 
of  the  science,  or  ought  every  thing  to  be  so  ex|)laiiied  as  if 
the  elhx  were  totally  ignorant  of  every  name  and  principle 
in  astronomy  ?  The  objections  against  llie  adoption  of  the 
latter  plan,  are  obviously  Jthe  tediousness  and  length  ot  the 
necessary  explanations  and  reasonings;  on  such  plan,  Low- 
ever,  M.  lljot  announces  that  he  has  constructed  the  pre- 
sent tract:  *  he  supposes  the  si udent  absolutely  without  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  and  even  of  cosmogiaphv  ;'  moreover, 
*  to  be  imbued,  in  reg'jrd  of  the  heavenly  motions  and  of 
the  figure  of  the  cjrih,  with  all  those  prejudices  that  are 
engendered  by  the  hal^itual  testimon}'  of  the  senses;' and  he 
then  conducts  him, '  by  little  and  little,  so  as  to  discover  by 
himself,  the  true  mechamsm  of  the  v.'orld  :  tl>aE  is  to  Say,  the 
^notion  of  the  earth  and  the  laws  of  Kepler.' 

Jt  certainly  can  never  be  urged  an  as  objection  against  art 
astronomiral  treatise,  thatit  contains  all  :hfe  fundamental  rules 
re;isonii)gs,   and   meiliods  ot'  that  science:  it  oueht  ta  have 

Chit,-  i?Kv.  fo/.S.  J^^^fj  ! BOO'/  ^     % 
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siicli  conlcnts,  thatitma3''be  always  competenlto  solvedoubts 
and  difficulties,  wlien  we  resort  to  it  for  expianalion  :  but  the 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  eltvt  of  AI.  Biot  is  an  imaginary 
being,  and  if  he  is  able  to  conipre!iend  the  first  mathemati- 
cal note  of  this  treatise,  and  it  is  inserted  for  his  use,  he  must, 
if  we  at  all  regard  the  actual  state  of  societv,  undertake  the 
perusal  of  M.  Biot's  work,  imbued  with  many  astronomical 
r.otions  and  prejudiced  in  favour  of  tlje  right  and  orthodox 
system.  M.  Biot  however,  conducts  us  very  familiarly 
and  "entlv  over  an  easv  and  smooth  course  of  ariinaients; 
the  beginning  of  his  woik  will,  we  suspect,  be  much 
more  relished  by  the  young  student,  eager  and  ardent  for  in- 
struction, than  it  has  been  by  us:  somewhat  old  in  the  ser- 
'vice  of  science,  we  frequently  founfl  during  the  march 
through  his  arranged  arguments,  our  faculties  not  to  be  suf- 
ficiently alive  and  attentive  to  his  discussions.  Wie  were 
already  convinced,  and  therefore  should  have  been  glad,  had 
our  duties  permitted  us,  to  have  been  excused  from  joining 
in  the'  argumentation.  The  same  truth  ten  times  enforced 
and  repealed  gives  us  no  pleasure. 

The  present  work  is  divided  into    four  books:    in  the  first 
■are  explained,  the  general  phocnomena  of  the  system  of  the 
Avorld,  and    the  means  of  observing  tljem  :  the  second  con- 
tains  the  theory  of  the   Moon  :  the  third,  the  theory  of  t!ie 
Sun  :  the  fourth,  the  theory  of  the  comets  and  the  satellites. 

In  order  to  render  his  work  as  useful  as  possible,  M.  Biot 
souofht'for  and  obtained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  several 
eminent  astronomers.  M.  Delam!)re,  M.  Lalandc  were 
"consuhed  :  but  M.  Burkardt's  assistance  was  most  useful, 
since  that  astronomer  imparted  to  or.r  author  the  knowledge 
of  the  most  recenl  observations,  and  of  several  circumstances 
relativef  to  actual  observation^,  with  which  M.  Biot  was  not 
familiar. 

We  must  far  exceed  our  limits,  were  wctoattemjit  to  give 
any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  M.  Biot's  reasonings, 
and  of  his  explanation  of  the  several  methods  used  by  .astro- 
nomers: it  is  our  duty,  however,  to  slate  that  the  coiidu'cl  of 
Lis  argument  is  extremely  simple,  exact,  and  orderly.  The 
methods  he  explains  are  those  which  have  been  already  an- 
nounced to  the  world :  these  therefore  are  not  the  object  of  pre- 
sent criticism  :  we  believe  the  author  does  not  la}'  claim  to 
the  invention  of  an}'  method;  but  still  as  there  is,  setting  inven- 
tion apart,  ample  scope  in  an  astronomical  tract  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  other  talents,  we  wish,  by  a  few  specimens,  to  con- 
vince the  sons  of  science,  that  M.  Biot  is  fully  competent  to 
the  work  vvhichhe  has  undertaken  and  executed. 
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In  the  theory  of  the  Moon,  after  the  explanation  of  the 
lunar  elhplic  theory,  and  of  the  secular  equations  thi^t  affect 
the  lunar  motion,  M.  Biot  proceeds  to  the  periodic  inequa- 
lities, and  tlie  manner  of  ascertaining  and  of  computing  them 
hy  observation. 

'AH  the  inequalities,'  he  observes,'  which  have  at  present  been  as- 
certained, in  the  heavenly  motions,  are  limited  in  their  extent,  anct 
are  suijject  to  periods  more  or  less  long  :  but  some  ot  them  do  not 
complete  the  circle  of  their  value,  uniil  a  great  number  of  ages  are 
past:  and  their  augmentations  during  consi!er;ibie  portions  of  time, 
may  be  regarded  as  uniform  :  these  inequalities  are  those  which 
have  been  called  secular  inequalities.  The  title  oi periodic  has  been 
reserved  for  those  which  reassume  successively  the  same  values  after 
intervals  of  time,  so  shurt,  that  their  returns  ni;iy  be  several  times 
observed,  and  their  laws  determined. 

'  The  effect  of  these  inequalities  in  the  motion  of  the  iNJooii,  is  snoii 
perceived,  when  the  real  positions  given  by.  observations,  are  com- 
pared with  those  v.hich  the  JMoou  ought  to  take  by  virtue  of  her 
mean  motion:  for,  employing  the  elliptic  hypothesis,  and  even  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  mean  motion  of  the  perigee  and  the  notles, 
we  discover  considerable  deviations,  which  a  small  number  of  days 
is  sufficient  to  make  apparent,  and  which  did  not  escape  the  notice 
even  of  the  antient  astrouomers,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  «f 
their  instruments.  ,  ,        . 

'  These  deviations  are  not  alsvays  the  same,  they  vary  periodically, 
and  are  reproduced  successively  in  the  same  order,  after  regulated 
intervals  of  time.  AtteiUive  observers  have  frillovved  and  determined 
their  phases,  and  tables  have  been  constructed  and  added,  as  so  many 
cor;ections  necessary  to  be  made  ty  the  elliptic  motion. 

'  This  could  never  have  been  attained  to,  if  these  inequalities  had 
had  periods  little  difierent  jhe  one  from  the  other,  for  then  they  had 
been  confounded  together,  in  such  -a  uismner,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, perhaps  impossible,  to  distinguish,  theui;  luckily  it  happens, that 
some  are  only  of  a  short  duratioiij  and  are  reproduced  several  times 
during  the  year,  whilst  others  increase  and  decrease  durir.g  in- 
tervals ot  entire  years.  Some  have  considerable  mean  VfifueS;, 
whilst  others  have  only  small  niean.  values ;  finally,  some  attain 
to  their  smdllest  value,  whilst  others  are  at  their  state  of  o-veat- 
est  increase :  so  that  by,  adroitly  choosing  circumstances,  we  may 
seize  tlie  instant  of  lime,  when  each  inequality  isthe  most  sensible, 
\vhilst  the  others  are  not  of  considerable  magnitude;  and  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  disengage  the  one  from  the  olher,  by  commencing 
our  observations  with  the  greatest,  which  being  accordingly  the 
most  sensible,  ought  to  be  the  first  that  are  observed,  ,       •. 

'  It  is.not  dilficislt  then  to  perceive,jhat  all  these  inequalities  have 
certain  relations  with  the  respective  positions  of  the  Sun  and  of  the 
Moon  relatively  to  the  l^^arth,  or  relatively  to  the  perigee,  and  to  the 

is 
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modes  of  their  orbits.  Tliey  reass>umc  the  same  values  when  these  po$i» 
tJoiis  become  precisely  the  same,  ^nd  pass  after  that,  through  the  same 
periods  of  augmentation  and  of  dimifiution  ;  moreover,  these  posi- 
tions are  themselves  determined  by  known  angles,  and  their  varia- 
tions may  contiiuiall)'  be  observed  an.l  computed.  In  comparing  the 
progress  of  these  variations  with  ihat  of  different  inequalities,  during 
long  intervals,  those  at  length  are  discovered  which  correspond, 
'i  bus  the  angles  are  known  on  uhich  each  inequality  depends,  and 
according  to  the  variations  to  which  the  angles  are  subject,  we  may 
note  or  predict  the  changes  of  each  inequality. 

*  In  order  to  represent  after  a  commodious  manner  tlie  laws  of 
(hfse  changes,  quantities  have  been  sought  for  that  have  the  property 
of  JDcreusing  and  decreasing  periodicalli/,  and  that  are  connected 
with  the  observed  angles  by  very  simple  relations.  It  is  in  fact  a  very 
Natural  hypothesis  to  compare  with  these  functions  the  progress 
of  the  periodical  ii. equalities.  The  AzVif*  of  angles  are  well  adapted 
to  this  object,  as  has  appeared  in  the  theory  of  the  Sun  ;  on  this 
account  they  have  been  made  use  of. 

'  When  an  expression  for  an  inequality  has  been  obtained,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  the  duration  of  its  period,  that  is  to  say,  the  time 
necessary  for  it  to  pass  successively  through  all  its  values.  T  his 
time  ought  to  be  such,  that  the  argument  varies  in  the  interval, 
400°  or  an  entire  circumference,  since  it  is  only  then  that  the  sines 
reassume  their  primary  values  ;  so,  iu  order  that  the  period  be  termi- 
nated, it  is  necessary  that  this  condition  should  be  fulfilled.  Its 
duration  is  thus  obtained  by  a  simple  proportion,  when  the  varia- 
tion of  the  argument  fur  a  given  time  is  known  :  and  this  is  always 
easy  since  we  know  the  angles  of  which  this  argument  is  composed: 

'  It  has  appeared  from  experience  that  all  the  periodical  ine(jua1i- 
tk'S  of  the  heaveidv  motions  may  be  thus  represented,  either  by  a 
single  term,  or  by  mnny  terms,  but  always  by  a  small  number  of 
term*.  Theory  iinnu  dinteiy  subjecting  these  movemtiits  to  calcula- 
tion, h^s  cQiifirmed  this  remark,  and  has  furnished  direct  method* 
for  discovering  the  relation  o!  the  anglesand  of  their  ineipialities. 

*  Bv  the  union  of  all  these  results  the  possibility  of  antecedently 
calculating  the  true  place  of  the  iMoon  for  any  instant  may  easily  be 
conceived. 

*  In  facf,  this  instant  being  ascertained,  we  immediately  search  for 
the  place  of  the  node  i.-nl  the  incUuatitm  (-f  the  orbit. 

*  In  the  next  place  tnust  br  computed  the  longitude  of  ihcMoon  for 
the  same  epoch,  all  the  inequalities  recognized  l)y  theory  and  ol>stT- 
vation  being  introduced  into  the  curapulation.  Thus  isnbtained  the 
tru6  place  of  the  -Moon  pnjected  on  'he  er'q.tic,  and  since  we 
kno^v  the  inclination  of '.he  orbit  and  ! lie  positiuo  of  ilio  node,  ihe 
direction  of  the  raiiirs  vee;or  may  be  computed.  .After  which  the 
[);,riila\  i.dvfs  the  lengtli  of  the  rnditis  v  ector,  or  llio  distance,  and 
hv  these  results  the  real  pi.'ifrion  of  the  .Moun  irs  its  nrbit  and  ifl  space, 
j';  a«ct  itained. 
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*  If  the  same  calculations  are  made  for  a  preal  number  ofinstiitits 
of  limes  near  to  each  othiT,  by  this  reunion  ol  results  we  !«hrtll  be 
able  to  predict  the  jilace  of  the  Moon  for  all  these  instants:  and  by 
reducing  the  results  into  tables  that  may  easily  be  consulted,  we  have 
lunar  tables,  perfectly  exact. 

'In  the  third  edition  of  Lalande's  Astronomv,  all  these  tables 
are  calculated,  and  directions  are  also  given  for  i^inj^  them. 
They  may  on  occasion  be  consulted  ;  my  design  in  this  cha|)ter  \\as 
solely  to  atTord  an  adequate  notion  of  their  construction.  It  will 
be  heriafter  shewn,  that  the  isolated  and  minute  researches,  which 
have  given,  after  so  in;iny  et^brfs,  the  values  of  the  lunar  ineqoali- 
ties,  may  be  unire<l  under  a  gencrii!  point  of  view,  and  deduced 
from  a  single  principle  equallviippiicable  to  all  the  heavenly  motions, 
ihe  principle  of  t/«;reri«/ attraction. 

'But  since  I  cannot  here  explain  the  profound  analysis  which 
has  been  the  means  of  disrovoriui^  these  relations,  I  wish  at  least  to 
indicate  the  method,  in  some  degree,  an  experimental  method,  wliich 
was,  at  hrst,  used  to  ascertain  them  ;  and  I  feel  the  more  inclined  to 
this  undertakinjT,  as  this  method  affords  us  the  means  of  forming  a 
conception  of  the  laws  of  the  different  inequalities,  and  moreover  is 
of  essential  service  in  discovering  the  anj^les  on  which  they  depend. 
But  that  I  may  not  stop  the  student  in  his  projrress,  I  have  collected 
these  considerations  into  t!ie  three  followino;  chapters,  winch  mi\\  be 
piissed  over  ai  the  first  perusal,  since  they  are  not  altogether  exempt 
from  difficulties.' 

The  author,  accordiug  to  his  e.vpressed  purpose,  proceeds, 
to  describe  the  inequalities  thai  ailtct  ii)e  A^ooii  s  longitude, 
of  which  the  principal  are  known  by  the  naines  of  evection, 
variation,    and   annual  equation  :    of  these  inequalities,  he 
fitates  the  formtilas  ihat  express  the  laws  of  their  variation; 
rtiid  on  this  subject  we  cannot  name  a  tieali^^e    which,  with 
equal    conciseness,    so   satisfactorily    exulains  their  nature  *, 
for  particular  inlonnation,  for  detail  »^\\i\  example,  the  sttident 
liiust  have  recourse  to  more  bulky  treatises.       In  the  first  of 
the  three  chiipters,    afttr   de3cnbing  the    three   inequahttes 
just  mentioned,    M.    Biol  gives  an  account  of  an  inequali- 
ty   not   very  recently  discovered,  and  lie    e.\[)lains  by  what 
tneans  its  existence  is  ascertaine<i.     M.  La  Place, by  an  atten- 
tive   consideration    of  tlie  lunar  theory,  has   discovered    its 
law  :  the  argument  of  the    inequality  is   equal  to  double  the 
longitude  of  the  no-de  of  the  M.)Ou's  orbit,  plus  the  hjnc^itiide 
qI  her  perisee,  in'mus  tliree  times  the  lonoinule  of  the   perigee 
of  the  Sun.     Ttie  inequality    is  pro()()rtionale   to  the  sine  of 
this  ;>ngie.       Its  poriod   ;s  about  184- years.      In    U)()I,    this 
inequality  was  subtractive,  and  rctanied  the   Moon's  motion. 
Some  tune  at'ierv\ard«t  it  became  nothing,  for  it   was  iddinve 
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in  i7.5f),  and  then  it  had  ahiiost  reached  its  maximum  stale. 
The  mean  motion  calcuratedoa  tlie  observations  of  1750,must 
-then  have  felt  its  influeuce,  and  been  increased  by  it.  But 
the  mean  motion  appears  too  smaH  when  we  ascend  lo  the 
epoch  of  l6'9!,  since  the  inequahty  having  then  become  sub- 
tractive,  removed  llie  Moon  back  in  her  orbit,  more  than  the 
mean  motion  of  I7oO,  and  the  inequahties  then  known,  indi- 
cated. On  the  contrary,  afler  ^ 7.3(3,  the  inequahty  having 
attained  to  its* maximum,  has  begun  to  decrease;  its  effect 
in  augmenting  the  longitude  of  the  Moon  is  become  less. 
This  planet  then  is'  less  advanced  in  its  oibit,  than  if  would 
have  been  had  it  preserved  the  same  motion  which  it  had  in 
]7oO  ;  this  motion  then  appeared  too  great.  In  tine,  the  error 
ought  to  increase  setting  out  Tiom  this  epoch,  since  t'le 
foreign  augmentation  v»"liich  had  been  comprised  in  the  mean 
motion,  is  found  to  be  more  and  more  diminished. 

The  tvvb  remaining  chapters  on  this  subject,  the  tenth 
and  eleventh,  relate  to  the  inequahties  that  aftect  the  Moon's 
latitude,  and  the  variation  of  the  radius  vector  of  her  orbit. 

Tlie  chapters  on  the  lunar  theory  merit  attention,  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  they  by  no-  means  contam  a  iull 
and  complete  tlieory  of  the  Moon  :  far  from  it :  they  exhi- 
bit of  itlittle  more  than  a  view  clear  indeed,  but  neither  verv 
near,  nor  very  extensive,  its  principles  are  firmly  esta- 
Lhshed,  and  the  student,  by  the.  perusal  of  this  part  of  M; 
Biot's  treatise,  has  certainly  an  opportunity  of  quahfving 
and  of  preparing  himself  for  undertakings  of  greater  difh- 
culties;  it  requiies  indeed  no  small  per;r.everance  and  atten- 
tion, and  no  moderate  attainments,  to  comprehend  tiie  lu- 
nar theory  in  all  its  intricacies  and  details.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  part  of  mathematical  science  so  curious  and 
beautiful  ;  we  speak  principally  of  the  lunar  theor^y  as  de- 
duced from  llie  Javv  of  universal  gravitation  :  such  theory  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  it  is  known,  entered  upon,  but  did  not  com- 
plete ;  Euler,  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  and  other  niatheuia- 
ticians,  made  it  the  object  of  tiieir  researciies  :  and  it  has 
lately  been  presented  to  the  world,  under  a  very  perfect 
form,  by  INI.  La  Place,  in  his  work,  entitled  [  Mecaniqu.e  ce- 
leste.' ^ 
.  We,  who  have  been  atcusLomcd  to  treatises  wil,h  a  clifTer- 
ent  arrangement,  were  ratlier  surprised  to  find  subsequent 
to  the  chapters  on  the  lunar  theory,  a  ci-aplcr  on  eclipsea. 
The  mere  simplicity  of  a  subject  then,  seenis  not  to 
have  influenced  M.  Biot.  in  his  arraageme.ut :  indeed,  unles.s 
v.-e  are  much  i::iiL;il:cn,  tiic  dt^finitions  of  latitude  and  Ion* 
giiude  are    not  given  previously   lo  the  tenth   chapter;  we 
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do  not  intend,  however,  to  make  this  departure  from    usual 
arrangements,  a  subject  of  censure. 

On  the  subject  <>['  eclipses,  of  refraction,  &c.  subjects 
treated  of  in  every  astronomical  tract,  we  do  not  meet, 
and  indeed  we  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  anything  unusual 
or  remarkable.  There  can  be  no  great  hope  of  conferring  con- 
siderable improvement  on  the  methods  used  in  plane  astro- 
nomy, since  tliese  methods  have  been  constructeil  and  po- 
lished by  tlie  persevering  labour  of  able  matliematicians. 
Hence  it  necessarily  happens,  that  an  author  of  an  astro- 
nomical treatise  copies  methods  of  construction  and  of 
computation  from  preceding  authors.  M.  Biot  is  not  ex- 
empted from   this  law. 

As  we  wish  to  aMord  to  our  readers  proper  and  ample 
means  of  ascertaining  the  merits  of  M,  Biot's  treatise,  we 
subjoin  an  extract  from  the  chapter  on  universal  gravita- 
tion, 

*  By  considering  under  a  general  view  the  planetary  motions,  we 
have  discovered  constant  laws  tliat  unite  thorn.  We  ought  thence  to 
conclude  that  these  motions  are  not  independent  of  one  another, 
but  that  they  are  the  cfffct  of  a  general  cause  acting  on  all  the 
heavenly  bodies.  According  to  the  laws  of  analogy,  let  us  endea- 
vour to  ascend  to  such  general  cause. 

'  If  we  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  Moon,  wc  perceive  her  con- 
stantly attending  on  the  Earth  during  her  annual  revolution.  There 
is  then  some  farce  which  retains  her  around  the  Earth,  and  which  pre- 
vents her  from  abandoning  the  Earth.  In  this  respect,  the  force, 
whatever  it  be,  is  analogous  to  gravitation.  i 

'  In  fact,  gravity  le/ids  to  bring  in  right  lines,  towards  the  Earth, 

bodies   that  are  cictached   from  it,   when  these  bodies  have  received 

an  impulse  from  the  Earth  :  it  brings  them  also  towards  the  Earth, 

by  causing  them  to  describe  curve  lines  ;   the  greater  the  t'orce  of  pro- 

jeciion,  the  greater  is  the  space  described  by  the  bodies  before  that 

their    vertical    fall   becomes  considerable      They    fall  only  by  the 

combined   effect  of  gravity,  and  of  the  resistance  of   the  air,    which 

gradually  destroys   the  horizontal    impulse  communicated  to  them  ; 

but  if  this  resistance  did  nut   exist,  a  body  projected  with  sufficient 

force  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  might  be  made  to  describe  the 

entire  circuit   of  the  Earth  ;    in    this  case  its  velocity  of  projection 

vould  not  be  diminished,  since  no  resistance  would  be  experienced  ; 

^  it  would  be  found  th<"  same  then,  when  the   body  bad  returned  to  its 

})oint  of  departure  :  and  consecjuently,  a  new  revolution  similar   to 

the  former  would    be  described  ;  the    body    tiicrefore,  v/ould  uerer 

fall  to  the  Earth,   but  would   revolve  round  it  after  the  manner  of  a 

satellite. 

'  But,  it  is  exactly  thus,  that  the  Moon  revolves  roiind  the  Earth  ; 
it  is  natural  then  to  suppose  that  its. route,  almost  a  circuhir  one,  is  dc* 
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^^  m  like  f  iiialiinirw  ;  ajid  th»  is  so  moch  tb^  more  pro- 

_--^r  be  ds*  hr^t  to  vfeick  we  ascend  on  Boan- 
f--7-.TUl   griTiralMW   is  alwa\5   es^rienced  ; 
-  :      :  :;e  but  that  it  may  be  extended  much    far- 

^ker,  xcd e««e  to    :;     i   ir  rrfc  t.     Bat  it  may  bappea,  that  pTiTity 
3X  tlis  Astoac^      :   r    :  "  c  scr&ce  ot  the  tirtb  : 

taereiscwm  r"    -  ;    p-nmecCs  i»*jie  o«   tK«is 

zooastah^.  S  -  i  l*a:  grarity  is  soaaewt»at  less  than 

c:  *.re  Ear  It's  ?i- 

-----  ^  r  be  equally  applied   to    all  tie  other 

:  ,iar  fona  of  ibt-ir  orbiis  seems    to  iixti- 
%iX  -h°j  tend  or  'rrrvtttte  ic*«rard5  tke  centre  of  lb«r  pUnrts, 
a>  i:.i  llooa  docs  tc^nkrd:^  ifae  Earik,  and  ihax  tiKj  are  rctaiaed  by 
tJti  ^rarity. 

*  IW  BotioB  of  planed  prese^n?  aia^o«oas  phrnewemr,  it  is  ra- 
tBzal  to  soppco^.  ibat    tb^    giaTiti.:r  ifrer  ibc  same    iikaDner   t*-- 
*arcs  ie  Sc'      -----  --       =  — ,  a>  i:   were,  «o  many  satellite^. — 

We  =.^v  eve-  -t«  are  *a''ject  to  a  like  iorre,  eiiher 

br  reason  of  tre   re;  -  ^  liwy  describe  their   orbits, 

or   t»y  le^soft  of  '  ct  their  aaoliona  viih  th-se 

«f  tK  pUaets,  a:  _  .xcpier. 

*  We  are  tiien  t&Sa  e&aoied  toobtala  a  ^impse  of  tlie  existence 
af  a  geraeiaJ  raaac,  aiica  ^eems  .-  mairiteiiancc  of  tbe 
lea^TB^T r-od  jcs :  »"  crdci  lo  ^--.  --- s*  ^^  moat  a&amiiate 
tic  M^-,  Z-.:^:irt5,  cx>:aexs,  ana  --  ;.  to  hesrry  bodies  pro- 
jected, at  a  cemia  <L*taBCe  from  -he  centre.  We  most  decompose 
their  aodoos  aod  set       '         es-tini-.*-  *   -      "    -:      -'  •■   -  :       3{«on 

causers  tiem  :  -  -'t.    a:  .tr  re- 

I ia  tfadr <  '  -     ■>  ^nfy  cenaimy  may  be   known  the 

arnota  aad  t£e  iBCe»rmi«  mA  L^^iu.  turce,  such  as  resells  tiroai  the   ob- 
served pfcerto^QMsa.  ~ 

'  Ic  i^  tae  science  oi  mec^aBzcs  vhicb  teaches  nsafrer  tbis  manner 
7ft  dcccc:.^'.3^  the  ■MJOMK  o#  bodies,.  aa<i  to  rcaA  liae  na^cre  of  a 
f-    ■  .i*  rStxls  "w bicto  it  prDdorr*.     It  b  amiyt'cai  vH-   -*  ''lat 

e  .>  tci^-ffrct  tks  <ieco«yciBiik>n  A>r   eacb  f<oiat  of  t. 

and  r*a'^  zS-  rds  tbe  means  of  exactly  t^^riUtviajr  the    Tar^aUosb  of 
ffje  f  jTcrs,  i n  pas-i^  fitii»i  of 

t»c«^  merWids    i*    ifceo  vtz.—..  -       -:    .-      -  --  _-    ._-t>e 

cf  xW  brmTesly  moooofr  ;  aiK^  ^:ice  the-«e  cacn>jC  make  a  parr  ia  an 
e<ri2e::tarv  treatise.  !  am  •lo'y  abtr  t£»  poiur  cct  the  cour^t  » 
Jbtfit-td  IT  rt-rr  app-iieaiwn :  b«t   I  <fc=ii  do  it  tbe  r'-   '■  —      ---, 
ns  taisc»aRr,  nmdTTrd  «it&  extreme  pf«rci«i«>a,  i-^  a      .      .  :o  ia- 
«fHV  iee  gieaK^oactfrtenceio  tbe  reHilt^  tu  »blcb  it  1*^2.  <:. 

'  4  pjasrt  :» i«Ki^«^  leroiTO**  rue  ^  '     "'S 

'»'»ick  sxr  "«-«.%  t^  tewsot  iti  asibCi&a  t ^  >«»- 

c -.-.^  .!-::_.- ---:    ;z.es<- er; ativ-tto      Tbese  ;;rc  tbe  Bci.3«»w»   quanCi- 
p-selixa  It  «5   ETO-gary    to  ae.     1  :?   I»»* 

-  -■'oc  e-xaiji'-^rs  iiicomfo>-t^  J  J  llae   «.-.     -     ^    f^ct-.    -    .. - 
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'  1.  The  areas  Hescribed  by  the  radii  vectores  of  plar.ets  in  sheir 
motion  round  the  Sur.  are  proportional  to  lie  tlaici  cf  descnp- 
tion. 

'  It  thence  resu'ts  by  calcal£t:in,  that  the  forc^  wlicitin*  the 
plaiiets,  is  Jir^cted  towards  the  centra  of  the  ban. 

*  2.  ITie  t.rbits  of  planets  and  of  comets  are  conic  sections,  iir 
which  the  Son  occupies  one  of  the  foci. 

'  If  thence  follows  thst  the  f  ,>?ce  animating  them  is  proporti'vnal 
to  the  inverts  square  of  the  Gi:ia:.ce  of  the  centre  of  theac  stars 
from  that  of  the  Sun. 

*  3.  The  squares  of  the  times  of  the  revolution  of  planets  are  |k^>- 
portional  to  the  cubes  of  the  axes  majores  of  th«-i  r  orbits,  or,  vi-hat 
amounts  to  the  same,  the  areas  described  in  equal  times  iu  ci5erei.: 
orbits,  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  paranscters. 

'  It  thence  foilows  that  the  force  solicilia^  the  planets  and 
comets  is  the  same,  for  ail  these  stars :  that  it  only  vanes  from 
cne  to  another,  by  reason  of  the  variation  of  distance :  so  that, 
were  they  placed  at  rest  round  the  Sun,  at  equal  distance*,  tbev 
would  fall  towards  the  Sua  with  the  same  velocity  :  whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  force  soliciting  them,  penetrates  to  the  particles  of 
each,  and  is  proportional  to  laeir  mass. 

*  The  fact  obserx^d  by  K^^ler  directly  lead  then  to  the  kcDwIed'c 
of  the  t'lrce  which  retaiiB  ite  pianep;  and  the  comets  in  their  orbiti. 
Each  of  them  discover*  to  us  one  of  its  properties.  This  force 
acting!  on  bodies  lor  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  atlractin*  them  to- 
wards tlie  San,  we  riame  it  the  solar  attractiuM,  not  wi&oii^  to  ex- 
press thereby  its  uature,  but  solely  tj  indicate  its  effects.* 

In  the  above  extmci,  there  is  not  indeed  new  matter,  br.t 
iheie  i«  siirelv  much  neatness  of  arrangement  and  mnch 
dt-xterily  of  inference  and  argument. 

Those  demonstratior.?  and  diNcu-v^ion?  which  are  not  e?- 
?enci;il!y  necessarv  for  the  comprehension  of  the  matter  of 
the  text,  ana  which  might  be  thought  inopporlonelj  to  di- 
vert or  arrest  the  progress  of  the  student,  M.  Biol  has 
thrown  into  notes  subjoinefl  to  each  b<x)k  ;  for  he  distributes 
his  vDhunes  into  books  (I'.vres).  Some  of  these  notes  con- 
tain formulas  without  their  demonslratioo,  and  therefore, 
f.ith  r-eference  to  the  author's  desiirn,  ought  in  our  opinion 
to  have  been  omitted  :  other  notes  misiht  v.-ith  proj«rietj  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  text;  but  in  ail  the  notes  we 
find  r.buntiaat  oci'asion  to  deplore  and  to  censure  tiie  errors 
of  the  printer  and  the  neglicences  of  tLe  corrector;  the  aitje- 
braic;d  expressions, formulas,  jcc.  are  shamefiilSv  incorrect  : 
tlie  author  seems  to  have  bee:^  conscioa^  of  the^ie  detects  in 
his  books,  s'nce  he  r>rt-fr.ce3  a  \r.r:-j:  hst  of  errata  vrith  *  II  est 
indjspens  ible  de  corri:^r  ces  fautes  ava.~.t  d^:  c«^iiiaieucj:r 
iecture  de  Touvrare.' 
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12'2  Biot's  Treatise  on  Pl/j/sical  Astronomi/. 

If  we  are  required  to  give  a  title,  we  must  call  the  present 
treatise  a  po;;M/«r  astroPiOmical  treatise:  bv  no  means  su- 
perseding the  necessity  or  other  treatises,  but  rather  serving 
as  an  introduction  to  more  complete  ones :  it  is  peculi-. 
arly.  well  adapted  to  those  readers, wlio,  abhorrent  of  all  tedi- 
ous and  perplex  investigations, wish  not  to  be  totally  ignorant 
of  the  principles  and  fundamental  truths  of  the  sciences. 
The  present  volumes  certainl}'  afford  the  meansof  acquiring 
a  verv  fyeiithmanlike  knowledge  of  astronomv- 

I'he  present  will  also  prove  an  useful  appendix  or  ad- 
junct to  other  treatises  ;  for  we  do  not  think  it  reasonable 
to  expect  a  treatise,  and  especially  an  astronomical  one 
to  be  so  constructed  and  iuinished,  as  to  suit  all  tastes, 
capacities,  and  acquiietfients.  It  v.ould  be  absurd,  for 
instance,  to  direct  a  student,  just  master  of  Euclid  and 
trigonometry,  and  entering  on  his  astronomical  studies,  to 
read  through  the  quartos  of  ^I.  de  la  Lande,  or  those  of  Mr. 
Vince  :  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  treatise  as  tiie  present  ii 
not  adequate  to  all  the  ends  of  proper  instruction  :  it  docs 
not  abound  surticiently  in  exan)ples..  It  announces  indeed, 
generallj'j  rules  and  methods  of  computation  ;  and  in  every 
treatise,  the  same  ought  to  be  done  :•  but  this  is  not  enough. 
Instances  will)  speciHc  numerical  data  are  wanting,  to  Hx 
and  embody  the  principle  and  spiiit  of  a  method,  wiiich, 
under  a  general  and  abstract  form,  is  very  apt  to  be  fleeting 
and  fugacious.  Besides,  in  a  great  many  of  the  astrono- 
mical compulations,  the  computation  is  ail  that  is  requisite  to 

be  known  :  the   general   method  is   nothino-  more  than  the 

1  •  ■ 

parts  of  the   compulation  announced  in   general  terms ;  we 

shall  certainly  know  the  second,  if  we    are  able  to    perform 

the  first.     The  arrangement  is    faulty,  Vfhen   in    such    ciises 

the  genera!  me.ibod  is  pi^t    before    the  particular  example. 

This  remark  applies  chiefly  to  the  science  of  astronomy. 

Every  one  wlio  would  lorm  exact  conceptions,  or  would 
make  great  progress  in  a&lronomical  science,  must,  we  are 
}>ersuaded,  submit  to  the  necessity  of  consultiiig  several  irc;i- 
^i?e-<.  What  is<ibscure  in  one  point  ol  view  nuiy  become 
luminous  in  another,  and  t!ie  student  by  juteuding  to  ditler-. 
ent  modes  of  conception  and  of  explanation,  enjoys  an  ad- 
vantage resembling  that  uhich  is  sometim.'S  experienced  in 
conversational  discussion. 

From  what  we  have  said,  we  tliiuk  it  impossible  not  to  under- 
stand the  nature  aiid  object  of    the  present   treatise  :    which 
is  an  intioductorj' and  .auAiiiary  treatise,  not  detailing    and 
^jkeujphryjng  rules  a.<d  meiliods,  but  explaining  their  princi-_ 
rdes  and  nature.     Tic  ai;llior    has  derived    coj.sider;  bje  asi 
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sistance  from  M.  La  Place's  book,  and  has  judiciously  and 
skilfully  availed  himselt'of  such  assistance  :  he  writes  with 
ease,  as  if  he  clearly  understood  Ids  subject,  and  was  master 
of  it:  and  in  this  opinion  we  think  we  shall  be  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  the  extracts,  which  we  have  thought  proper 
to  insert  in  the  present  article. 


Art  ]1. —  Wild  Flowers,  or  Pastoral  end  Local  Poetry.  B?/ 
Robert  Bloom/it  Id,  Jlutkor  ofthe  Farmer  s  Boif  and  Rural 
Tales.     ISmo.     Gx.     Vernor  and  Hood.      1806. 

EVERY  thing  new  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  so 
weii  known  to  the  public  as  Mr.  Bloomfield,  must  excite 
considerable  expectation  ;  an  expectation,  that  will  be  satis- 
lied  with  nothing  beneath  the  standard  of  his  first  production, 
and  be  not  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  aspect  of  any  thiny; 
verging  to  mediocrity.  This  demand  for  superior  excellence 
is  a  tax  which  meritpays  to  the  public  foradue  estimation  of 
its  value.  As  lovers  of  our  country,  we  would  wish  that  this 
were  the  only  tax  which  industrious  merit  had  to  pay — for  it 
is  the  most  purely  just  of  all  exactions.  We  shall  leave  the 
public  to  judge  if  v/e  deal  justiv  with  the  present  celebrated 
writer,  in  comparing  the  v/ork  before  us  with  our. own  very 
sanguine  expectations. 

The  volume  contains  but  few  pieces,  of  which  the  most 
in)poitant  are,  the  ballad  of  Abner  and  the  Widow  Jones — • 
Verses  to  his  Oaken  Table — The  Horkey,  or  a  Provincial  Bal- 
lad— The  broken  Crutch — and  tlie  Poem  on  the  unpromising 
subject  of  Vaccination,  which  is,  however,  in  the  opening 
passage  treated  not  unpoeticaliy. 

The  story  of  Abner  and  the  Widow  Jones,  delineates  a 
pleasing  scene  of  courtship  in  simple  but  not  in  vulgar  life — 
ior  that  distinction,  we  think,  is  frequently  confounded  bv 
the  lovers  of  rural  poetry  as  well  as  the  wriiers  of  it,  among 
Othes's  b}'  Mr.  Bioouj field  himself,  as  a  part  of  the  present 
volume  siitBciently  displays.  I'he  story  of  Abner  and  the 
Widow  Jonesissomewhattediousiv  told  :  its  interestis  notof 
the  first  class,  but  that  interest  is  still  genuine  and  attractive, 
thougl)  the  chief  distress  ofthe  heroof  tlie  story  dependson  his 
compassion  for  an  old  and  faithful  horse,  whom  he  vvishes 
to  save  from  being  killed  for  the  dogs,  and  to  preserve,  in  gra- 
titude for  its  past  services,  on  the  hnppicr  pa'^ture  grouiul  of 
bis  intended  bride  the  amiable -vidow  Jones.  Tiir  courtship 
of   the  honest  and    humane  Abner  is  hand-.otnely  paicl^  and  y 
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might  serve  to  instruct  and  edif3'  by  its  plaiii-tlealing  the 
love-suits  of  some  of  his  betters.  We  are  aware,  however, 
tiiat  every  prose  epitome  of  the  story  is  injurious  toil.  Un- 
able from  our  narrow  bounds  to  transcribe  the  whole,  we  ex- 
tract souie  of  the  verses  witii  pleasure,  anticipating  that 
whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  an  imperfect  quotation, 
be  will  not  read  the  whole  poem  without  conbiderable  plea- 
sure : 

*  Down  Abner  sat,  with  glowing  heart 

ResclvM,  whatever  ininlit  betide, 
To  speak  his  niiiui,  no  otiier  art 
He  ever  knew,  or  ever  tried.       ' 

*  And  gently  twttchin;^  Mary's  hand, 

The  bench  had  ample  room  for  two, 
Hi^  fiist  word  made  her  understand 
The  plowman's  errand  was  to  woo. 

*  "  Mv  Mary — may  I  call  thee  so  ? 
"  For  many  a  happy  day  we've  seen, 
"  And  it  not  mine,  aye,  years  ago, 

"  Whose  was  the  taull  ?  you  might  have  been  ! 

'  "  All   that's  gone  by  :  but  I've  been  musing, 
"  And  vow'd,  and  hope  to  keep  it  true, 
"  That  she  shall  l>e  my  own  heart's  choosing 
*'  \Vl*oin  I  call  wite.  —  Hey,  what  say  you  ? 

'  "  And  a5  I  drove  my  plough   along, 

"  And  ft-l:  the  strength  ihal'>  in  my  arm, 
'*  Ton  years,  thought  I,  amidst  my  song, 
"  I've  been  head  man  at  llarewood  larra. 

' '^  And  now,  my  own  tleat  Mark's  free, 
"  Whom  !  havi-  lov'd  this  niany  a  day, 

■   "  Who  knova  bin  she  may  ttunk  on  mc  ^ 
"  I'il  go  hear  what  she    hns  to  say. 

*  "  poihaps  thut  little  slock  of  land 

'•  She  ludds,  but  knows  not  how  to  till, 
'\Will  snti'er  in  ihr  widow's  hand, 

'*  And  make  poor  Mary  puorer  still. 

'  '^  That  scrap  of  land,  with  one  like  her, 
■•'  liow  we  niiglit  live  '   and  be  so  blest  ! 

"  Am!  v\li()  sloul  I  IvJary  Jones  prefer? 
"  Wliv,  sUiUiy,  liini  who  loves  her  beat  ! 
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*  **  Therefore  Tin  come  tonighl,  sweet  wench, 

"  I  \vi)u!(i  not  idly  thus  intrude,  " 

Mary  loulc'd  downward  on  the   bench, 
O'erpower'd  by  love  and  gratitude, 

*  And  lean'd  her  head  against  the  vine, 

With  quick'ning  sobs  of  silent  bliss. 
Till  Abner  cried,"  You  must  be   mine, 

*'  You  must," — and  seal'dix  with  li  kiss. 

'  She  talk'd  of  shame,  and   wip'd  her  check. 
But  what  had  shame  with  them  to  do, 
Who  nothing  meant  but  truth  to  speak, 
And  downright  honour  to  pursue  ?' 

The  conclusion  gives  poetical  justice  to  the  Iiappiness  of 
the  whole  groupe. 

Of  the  verses  on  the  Oaken  Table,  some  lines  are  pleas- 
ing, and  the  allusions  to  his  own  feelings  and  afi'ections, 
give  expression  and  effect  to  the  poem  ;  but  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  piece  is  heavy,  and  thinly  relieved  vvitii  the 
tlowers  of  cither  thought  or  phraseology.  An  invincible 
objection  to  the  poem  in  its  present  shape  is  its  length,  for 
neither  writer  nor  reader  can  seriously  persuade  himself  for 
the  duration  of  eight  pages,  that  an  oaken  table  is  conscious; 
of  its  eulogy,  or  that  the  author  feels  himself  in  earnest  ad- 
dressing so  tedious  a  prosopopoeia.  That  figure  of  speech, 
that  extacy  of  fine  poetical  feeling,  by  which  we  ascribe  life 
and  consciousness  to  inanimate  objects,  is  not  calculated  for 
the  length  of  whole  pages — it  is  the  dream  and  delusion  of  h 
moment,  and  beyond  a  moment  it  cannot  last,  unless  tlie 
strain  of  the  poetry  be,  unlike  ^Jr,  Bloomfield's,  cither  highlv 
abstract  or  allegorical.  We  conjure  the  poet  to  consult  Mr. 
Lindlej  Murray,  or  any  other  teacher  of  English  grammar, 
before  he  gives  the  concluding  line  of  the  following  paiisage 
in  any  future  edition  of  his  works: 

*  Yet  Care  gain'd  ground.  Exertion    triumph'd    less, 
'i'hick  fell  the  gatliering  torrois  of  Distress: 
Anxiety, and  gritjfs  wnhuiit  a  name, 
Had  made  tiieir  dreadful  inroads  on  my  frame; 
The  creeping  dropsy,  cold  as  cold  could  be, 
Uiinerv'd    my  arm,  and  bow'd  my  head  to  thcc. 
'i'hou  tt)  thy  iiust,  old  friend,  hast  not  been  true;- 
These  eyes  the  bitterest  tears  they  e\cr  knew 
Let  fall  upon  thee  ;  now  all  wip'd  away  ; 
But  what  tioiu  memory  shall  wipe  out  that  <lay  ? 
The  great,  the  wealthy  of  my  naiive  land. 


'^ 
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To  whom  a  guinea  is  a  grain  of  sand, 

I  thought  upon  them,  for  my  thoughts  were  free, 

But  all  ttnknoian  uere  then  my  woes  and  me.' 

We  should  advise  him  likewise  in  any  subsequent  editloa 
of  his  works  to  oiiiit  the  provincial  ballad  of  the  Horkey,  It 
forcibly  illustrates  the  remark  we  had  occasion  to  make  on 
the  necessity  of  disentangling  the  simplicity  of  humble  life 
from  all  that  is  idiomatically  vulgar  in  its  language  or  sen- 
timents. There  is  nothins:  offensive  to  decency  in  the 
IIorkey,but  there  is  every  thing  that  is  beneath  the  standard 
of  either  rustic  grace  or  even  rustic  humour.  Whether  such 
stuff  as  the  following  be  the  language  of  nature,  or  the  chat- 
tering of  naturals,  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide. 

'  "  Sue  round  the  neathoiise  *  squalling  ran, 
*'  Where  Simon  scarcely  dare  ; 

"  He  stopt, —  tor  he's  a  fearful  man 

"  '  %  o"'"  there's  siij/'tn  |  there  !' 

'  "And  offset  John,  with  all  his  niight, 
"  To  chase  me  down  the  yard, 
"  Till  I  was  near!}'  grand  \  outright  ; 
"  Me   hugg'd  so  woundly  luird. 

'  "  Still  ihey  kept  up  the  race  and   laugh, 
*'  And  round  the  house  we  tlew  ; 
"But  hark  ye  !  the  best  fun  by  half 
"  Was  Simun  artcr  Sue. 

'"  She  car'd  not,  dark  rir;rlight,  not  she,  ; 

"  So  near  the  dairy  door 
"  She  pass'd  a  clean  white  hog,  you  see, 
*'  They'd  kilt  the  day  before. 

'  "  High  on  ihespirkett^  there  it  hung, — 
"  '  Now  Susie — what  can  save  ye  ?' 
''  Some  almost  laugh'd  themselves  to  dead, 
"   And  cried,  '  Ah  !  here  I  have  ye  I' 

•  ''  The  farmers  heard  what  Simop  said, 
"And  what  a  noise  !  good- lack  ! 
"'  Some  almost  laugh 'd  themselves  to  dead, 
''  And  others  clapt  his  back. 

■  '•  Wo  all  at  once  began  to  tell 
^  "  \Vhat  fun  we  had  abroad  ; 

"  But  Simon  stood  our  jeers  right  well; 
— '•  He  fell  asleep  and  snorVI. 

*  Cow-houSe.        t  Something.        :f  Strangled,        §  An  iron  hook. 
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*  "  Then  in  his  button-hole  upright, 

''  Did  Farmer  Crouderpul, 
"  A  slip  of  paper  twisted  tighr, 
"  And  held  the  ciuuiie  to't. 

'  "  It  sniok'd  and  smok'd,  beneath  his  nose, 
"  The  iiarmless  blaze  crept  higher; 
"  Till  with  a  vengeance  up  he  rose, 
"  Grace,  Judie,SueI  fire,  fire  ! 

'  "  The  clock  struck  one — some  talk'd  of  parting, 
"  Some  said  it  was  a  sin, 
"  And  ///7c/iV/ their  chairs  ; — but  those  for  starling 
"  Now  let  the  mocjniight  in. 

*  "  Ou;d  women,  hitering  /br  the  nonce,* 

"  Stood  nraisiniithe  fine  weather; 
"  The  nieniolks  took  the  hint  at  once 
"  To  kiss  them  altogether. 

'  "  And  out  ran  every  soul  beside, 
'  "A  shaiiny  paied   crew  ; 

"  OiLcl  folks  could  neither  run  nor  hide, 
*'  So  some  /iecch'd  one,  some  teiv."  ' 

The  poem  on  Vaccination  Is  entitled  to  considerable  praise, 
as  it  adorns  with  thefee!in;2;3  and  language  of  poetry  a  subject 
peculi^arly  difficult  for  the  muse  to  approach.  This  difficultv, 
however,  is  lost,  in  the  philanthropic  and  exalted  view  of 
the  subject  vvhicdi  Mr.  Bloonifield  has  taken.  The  intro- 
ductory description  of  the  blind-boy  we  should  vrillingly 
transcribe,  were  it  not  already  known  to  the  public.  It  is 
peculiarly  beautiful  and  pathetic. 

On  the  whole,  tiicre  are  several  passages  in  the  present 
volume  of  very  respectable  thougli  not  ot  transcendant  me- 
rit. We  cannot,  however,  bestow^  on  it  even  a  general, 
much  less  an  unqualified  degree  of  approbation.  We  ven- 
ture to  sav  that  four  verses  out  of  five  in  the  averasfe  of  everV 
poem,  are  sUch  as  would  have  never  ushered  Mr.  Bloom fieki 
into  notice  as  a  first  production,  and  are  therefore  unworthy 
of  being  ^his  last.  There  is  a  nerveless  imbecility  of  concep- 
tion which  pervades  the  whole  volume,  a  mediocrity  of  s[)!r!t 
which  occasioHcilly  reaches  a  pretty  thought,  but  never  ven- 
tures to  one  thatj.^i3»bold  or  energetic.  ^Vithout  enthusiasm 
what  is  poetry  ?y»It  is  prose,  notrun  mad,  biit  uriwortliily  held 
in  the  fetters  of  rhyme.     The  frenzy  of  inspiration,  whether 


*  For  ihe  purpose. 
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truly  or  falsely  poetical,  may  for  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  king's  English,  be  entrusted  to  the  manacles  of  verse  ; 
but  wherefore  should  trite  thoughts  and  poor  innocent  ex- 
pressions, guiltless  of  all  fire  and  fury,  be  abridged  of  their 
natural  liberty,  and  *  deprosed'  into  rhyme  ?  To  versify  such 
thoughts  is  like  consigning  a  palsied  patient  to  a  keeper  and 
a  Btrait  waistcoat. 


Art.  III. — Scott's  Elements  of  Intdhctual  Vlcilosophij^  S)C. 
(Continued  from  p.  (J7.) 

CONCEPTION  is,  according  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  faculty  by 
which  we  represent  to  our  minds  the  objects  of  any  ot  our 
other  faculties,  variously  modified.  It  appears  to  us,  that 
in  all  the  theories  of  conce[)tion,  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of 
what  may  seem  a  more  clear  arrangement,  other  laculties, 
to  which  the  same  operations  are  referable,  have  befcn  over- 
looked, and  that  new  faculties  have  been  c;itab!ished  upon 
the  joint  operation  and  combined  effects  of  other  nioie  sim- 
ple ones,  which,  however,  of  themselves,  were  sufficient  to 
explain  the  phenomena.  Thus,  conception,  as  distinct 
from  memory,  or  as  identified  with  imagination,  seems  to 
savour  of  inattention  to  analogy,  or  a  want  of  that  philoso- 
phical accuracy  which,  in  every  case,  refuses  to  ascribe  to 
new  powers  what  is  explicable  on  known  principles.  We 
would  simply  ask  with  regard  to  conception  (as  distinct  from 
imagination),  whether  memory  itself  be  unaccompanit^d  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  our  other  faculties  r  whellier  a 
representation  of  the  qualities  of  past  objects  of  sensaJion, 
&c.  be  not,  in  fact^  part  of  the  peculiar  province  of.  me- 
mory r  and  whether,  without  such  a  representation,  memory 
is  any  thing  more  than  a  nami^  unintelligible  and  indefina- 
ble r  How  we  can  remember  thrst,  of  which  ve  make  to 
ourselves  no  representation,  may  be  proposed  as  a  fair  qsies- 
tion  to  those  who  would  defend  the  existence  cf  conception 
as  d  stinct  from  memory.  Erof.  Stewart's  account  of  con- 
ception, seems  to  render  it  even  still  more  difticult  to  esta- 
blish the  reality  of  this  distinction.  For  is  it  not  also  theoffice 
of  memory  to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  percep- 
tion, or  of  a  sensation  which  it  has  formerly  felt  ? 

How  much  error  and  confusion,  likewise^  seems  connected 
•wiih  Dr.  Ueid's  account  of  this  faculty,  if,  passing  over 
the  mere  words,  we  assume  their  acknowledged  meaning 
as  a  standard  by  which  to  reason  !  Conception,  according 
to  this  account,  forms  a  necessary  ingredient  in  every   ope- 
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ration  of  the  mind  and  in  every  thing  we  call  thought.  It 
is  necessary  to  sensation,  perception,  abstraction,  memory, 
&c.  &.C.  and  itself,  as  an  operation  of  the  mind,  and  as  a 
part  of  thought,  is,  by  a  necessary  implication,  excluded 
from  the  catalogue  of  powers.  Is  then  the  belief  or  know- 
ledge derived  from  sensation,  and  allowed  to  beone  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  to  be  again  subdivided  into  conception?  and 
shall  this  faculty  by  which  v,e  attain  so  much  infnrmatio7i, 
make  a  part  of  sensation  defined  as  it  always  is  defined  ?  Is 
perception,  so  much  vaunted  in  other  places,  to  be  here  re- 
jected and  supplanted  by  a  new  power,  not  hitherto  men- 
tioned where  it  ought  to  have  appeared  so  eminent  ?  Shall 
we'so  late  in  tlie  day  contend  that  perception  implies  no  no- 
tion of  its  object  without  the  assistance  of  this  universal  ally, 
conception  j* 


( 


Our  senses,'  says  Dr.  Reid,  '  cannot  gives  us  the  belief  of 
any  object  without  giving  some  conception  of  it  at  the  same 
time,  ISo  man  can  either  remember  or  reason  about  things  of 
which  he  hath  no  conccprion.  When  we  will  to  exert  any  of 
our  active  powers,  tiiere  must  be  some  conception  of  what  we 
will  to  (Jo  ;  there  can  be  no  desire  nor  aversion,  love  nor  hatred, 
without  some  conception  otits  object;  vve  cannot  feel  pain  without 
conceiving  it,  thougli  we  can  conceive  it  without  feeling  it.  These 
things  are  selt-evidcnt.  In  every  operation  of  the  mind,  therefore, 
in  every  thing  we  call  thought,  there  must  be  conception.  When 
we  analyze  the  various  operations  either  of  the  u:^.derstanding,  or  of 
the  will,  we  shall  always  tind  this  at  the  bottom,  lilte  the  caput  mor- 
tavvi  of  the  chemists,  or  the  materia  prima  of  the  peripatetics  ;  but, 
though  there  is  no  operation  of  the  mind  without  conception,  yet  it 
may  be  found  naked,  detached  from  all  others;  and  then  it  is  called 
simple  apprehension,  or  the  bare  conception  of  a  thing.' 

Ts  then,  vve  would  repeat,  the  value  of  sensation  or  percep- 
tion as  distinct  powers  with  a  peculiar  evidence,  to  be  entirely 
depreciated  ?  Are  they  to  be  considered  as  in  themselves 
idle  and  unserviceable,  as  they  must  be,  if  we  admit  this  ac- 
count of  conception  i"  We  shall  not  here  inquire  upon  what 
foundation  this  apparent  error  rests,  but  we  are  disposed 
to  maintain  that  unless  you  substitute  the  term  conception 
for  belief  and  knowledge,  its  assistance  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary  where  it  can,, in  fact,  add  nothing;  and,  if  you  do 
substitute  it  for  these,  you  constitute  into  a  new  and  distinct 
faculty  that  which  remains  after  the  evidence  of  a  variety  of 
other  powers  (as  is  explained  under  the  head  of  first  princi- 
ples), and  which  has  never  before  been  itself  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  power  or  faculty. 

The  supposed  identity  of  conception  and  imagination  is 
Crit,  Key,  Vol.  S.  June,  1806.  K 
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a^so,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  disprovec], whatever  definition 
of  the  two  terras  we  may  adopt.  That  it  is  not  admissible 
on  Mr,  Scott's  representation,  nrnst  appear  evident,  and  it 
must  be  as  manifest  that, Dr.  Rcid  cotdd  not  have  considered 
imaginal;on  as  a  necessary  in^xredient  in  every  operjition  of 
tiie  mind.  ISeither  is  their  identity  to  be  interred  froai  the 
ifidiscriuiinate  use  of  the  verbs  to  imagine  and  to  conceive;  and 
when  Mr.  Scott,  for  the  purpose  of  exlenchug  tite  limits  of 
iniaginaiion  beyond  objects  of  sight,  observes  that  '  wlieri 
■we  spf  :.d<  ol  the  im.igination  of  a  poet,  or  hd  .orator,  some- 
thing iiKJie  is  certainly  meant  iliun  a  livtly  conception  of 
objects  ot  sight,'  he  3s  yet  takes  no  notice  of  thai  which, 
accoithng  to  our  view  of  the  subject  and  his  own  subsequent 
opinion,  constitutes  imagination,  natnely,  combination.  In 
this  opinion,  we  completely  agree  with  fjim.  .  Variety  of 
conceptions  nnconibined  by  any  ical  or  supposed  relationship, 
does  not  constitute  the  imagination  of  a  poet  or  orator,  but 
ofamathnan.  ()r,  what,  we  would  ask,  is  imagination  in 
works  of  art  and  composition,  but  combination  exercised 
subordinately  to  the  principles  and  the  peculiar  art  or  spe- 
cies of  writiiig.  Wild  and  unchaste  imagination  is  not  me- 
ritorious nor  pleasing,  however  it  may  excite  admiration  or 
surprise.  Varied  combination  within  laws  constitutes  the 
fine  iniajjinntion  which  we  admire  in  works  of  real  jjenius. 
That  conception  as  defined  by  authors  dilfers  from  imagi- 
nation, is  clear,  we  may  add,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
the  perpetual  ad<lilion  of  absent  objects  of  perception  or  of 
former  sensations,  without  combination  according  tocertain 
relations,  will  never  make  a  poet  or  orator,  while  all  the  cha- 
racters of  genius  !nay  be  attained  by  knowledge  and  an  at- 
tention to  the  principles  of  combination. 

The  opinion. of  Dr.  Reid,  that  tiien  are  very  much  oii  a 
level  with  re2:ard  to  mere  judgment,  vvlien  we  take  that  fa- 
i-nlty  apart  from  tiie  apprehension  or  conception  of  the 
things  al>6ut  which  we  judge  ;  so  that  a  sound  judgment 
.<!^ems  to  be  the  inseparable  companion  of  a  clear  and  steady 
apprehension  ;  is  certainly  true,  if  it  means  only  that  the  data 
having  been  ascertamed  as  correct,  a  right  inference  will 
probat)!y  be  drawn,  while  from  wrong  premises  a  correct 
tannrtt,  thfough  a  logical  conclusion  may  be  educed.  To 
have  ascertained  the  data  correctly  is  itself  a  proof  of  judg- 
ment, and  as  judgment  may  be  stiled  only  a  third  clear  ap- 
preheni'ioii,  it  may  be  supposed  likely  to  exist  if  we  allow 
two  or  more  to  have  preceded.  That  indistinct  notions  of 
the  premises  are  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  error  in 
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judgment  we  readily  allow,  but  that  w  ro  n  g  con  elusions  fro  ta 
right  data  ure  not  and  may  not  be  frequently  drawn,  we  can- 
not be  so  iibsurd  as  to  maintain.  The  difficulty  of  decisioa 
when  much  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  willj  indeed,  be 
allowed  to  be  less  in  degree  than  the  acquisition  of  so  much 
knowledge  as  shall  fit  ns  forjudging.  At  least  the  exercise 
of  judgment  to  some  extent  is  habitual  to  the  most  unculti- 
vated of  mankind,  while  tlie  attainment  of  much  knowledge 
is  within  the  reach  of  but  iQW.  After  all,  the  same  consti- 
tution of  mind  and  body  which  favours  the  clear  and  steady 
apprehension,  will  contribute  equally  to  the  vigour  and  ex- 
cellence of  iudiiment. 

2>lo  quality  or  process  of  tlie  mind  has  been  subject  \.o\ 
more  discusbiion  tiian  genius,  and  upon  no  topic  have  so  op- 
posite opinions  been  delivered  with  all  the  zeal  ofconvictioa 
and  tiie  impatience  of  contradiction.  While  some  have  ut- 
tierly  decried  it,  others  have  not  only  maintained  its  separate 
existence,  but  have  found  themselves  unable  to  explain  its 
wonderful  effects  otherwise  than  by  the  inspiration  of  divi- 
nity. Nor  has  the  conclusion  with  regard  to  its  real  defini- 
tion, in  which  all  parties  seem  now  to  be  agreed,  at  all  stag- 
gered the  faith  of  the  advocates  for  its  divine  origin. 

That  men  do  wonderfully  differ  in  respect  of  genius  is  un- 
doubte<ily  true,  but  as  this  difference  is  explicable  upon  other 
more  manifest  and  evident  causes,  we  are  not  warranted  in 
assigning  it  to  a  tlivine  interposition.  In  the  first  place,  if 
it  be  the  facility  of  making  new  combinations,  as  is  gene- 
rally allowed,  it  will  surely  be  granted,  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases, /flCiV^Y//  may  be  acquired  by  habit ;  and  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  consequence  of  habit.  In 
the  second  place  it  will,  we  trust,  be  granted  also  that  no 
combinations  can  take  place  if  the  mind  is  perfectly  destitute 
of  ideas,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ideas 
acquired,  the  means  of  combination  will  likewise  be  increased. 
These  things  being  granted,  we  explain  the  whole  of  genius 
without  any  reference  tO  unevident  principles.  When  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  motives,  we  shallshew  what  itis  which 
induces  action,  and  which  operating  here  as  ekewhere,  di- 
rects and  gives  energy;  and  we  shall  also  shew  hereafter  that 
judgment  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  genius,  as  without  it 
its  combinations  will  be  only  those  of  madness  or  idiocy 
which  none  ever  dignified  with  the  name  or  quality  of 
genius. 

That,  according  to  this  definition  of  genius,  '  a  man   of 
genius  is  no  more  than  a  man  of  active   imagination  ;  and 
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ihoug'n  both  terms  are  more  usually  appropriatrd  to  literarj' 
eminence,  yet  if  we  take  tiiem  in  ihis  sense,  ttie  inventor  in 
mechanics,  in  mathemalics,  agrk-uiture,  or  any  of  the  usehil 
ars  or  pursuiJs  of  life,  is  as  much  entitled  lo  the  anpellatioa 
of  a  nian  of  genius  and  imagination  as  the  poet  and  orator/  i^ 
nndoiihledlv'triie.  The  dirlcrence  of  the  inleliecluid  exercise 
is  not  of  kind,  but  ofdegree  and  objt^ct,  and  the  degrees  will  he 
numberless  according  (o  previously  acquired  knowledge  and 
exercise.  The  laws  by  which  fame  is  regulated  ure  not  matter 
for  this  place,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  same  applause  uill 
not  attach  toevery  different  o[>eration  of  genius.  It  will  de- 
pend partly  on  the  clioice  of  su'njecls,  and  partly  on  Ihedegree 
of  exercise  required.  I'he  higher  departments  and  hrUls  are 
n')t  only  morir  celebrated  on  account  ot  the  sui)erior  value  ot 
theirolyects,  hut^of 'he  gr^-ater  numJier  of  ideas  required,  and 
a  greater  apparetU  ditiicully  of  combitjation, 

'I'hat  genius  should  iiave  been,  at  first  sio-ht,  mistaken  for 
the  effect  of  inspiration,  may   be  readily  explained  from  the 
circu.nstances  of  its  very  nature.     The  progress  of  genius  is 
unmarKcd  :  its  glory  is  to  lie  concealed.     It    delights  in   no 
boastings,  and  so  far  has  learnt  to  appreciate  the  end,  as  to 
make  no  vain  and  frivolous  clamour  in  respect  to  the  subor- 
dinate means.      Its  view  is  fixed   on    some  forward  object   Oi 
pursuit,  after  which  it  aspires  in  silence,  that  its  purpose  may 
not  be  defeated  bv  the  interruptions  of  idle  curiosity,  or  the 
intrusion   of  expectation.      It   listens  rather  than  communi- 
cates, solicits  lio   not.ce,  and    implicates  no    one  with  itsell. 
The  plant  which  had  been  hid  from  the  eye  of  the  world  and 
protected  against  injury,  beingfully  matured,  atonce  unfolds 
its  brilliant  blossoms   and   cpens  the  source  of  future  admira- 
tion  and  applause.     An   unexpected  combination  ot  beauties 
meets  the  eve  of  the  beholder,  an  effect  appears,  for  which  no 
evident  causecan  be  assigned,  adifticulty  which  seems  lo  war- 
rant the  immediate  interposition  of  a  Deity. 

To  the  circumstance  tliat  genius  feels  little  interest  in  all 
the  pomp  and  importanceof  detail,  which  it  considers  only  as 
subservient  to  some  higher  object,  may  be,  in  part,  ascribed 
the  cause  of  a  certain  portion  of  infelicity,  which,  perhaps, 
alwavs  accotnpanies  genius.  The  ideal  atid  visionary  end, 
if  ever,  is,  at  best,  seldom  attained,  while  that  which  is  to 
the  great  herd  of  mankind  a  source  of  all  its  happiness,  to 
this  temperainent  appears  contemptible  and  incapable  of 
conferring  enjoyment.  While  it  entirely  neglects  these 
several  means  of  happiness  to  others,  and  seldom  attains 
its  own  object,  this  object  itself,  when  attained,  seldom  really 
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is  what   it   appeared   at  a   distance.      Disanpoititment  •  must 
coiiUnualiy    accoaipany    inveiilion    in    tlie    altaiiunent   of  its 
sujiposed  and  ideal     liappiness.      Not  to  say  tiiat  among  the 
several    coin'otualions   t'ormed^    some  mnst    be  in    themselves 
positively     i!ijuri(jus  to   lia;)pines3,    and    destruetive  of  that 
equanimity  uiiiili  is  essentia!  to  its  existence.       If  fronj  the 
eailiest    infancy    it  vveie   [)o^siblc    to    place  the   associations 
under  their  proper  litnitaliotis,  the  man  of  genius  would  have 
inlinitely  the  advantage   over  the    man  of  mere  taste  ;  but  as 
things  are  circumstanced,  we   must  allow  the  preiionderance 
of  enjoyment  to  that  kind  of  imai^inf^lion,  which  is  confined  to 
a  ready   comprehension  of  n.ew  eoml>ination,s  when  suggested 
to  it,  and  does  not  extend  to  the   original  formation  of  such 
combinations.     It  would  form  a  most  interesting  and  original 
subject  to  trace  happiness  through  all  its  means  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Comparison   fomied   by  imagination  and  memory 
between  past  occurrences  and   future  prospects.     I'he  result 
would,  perhaps,  be  that  the  whole   of  hap[)iness,  as  founded 
on  content  and  hope,  is  derived   from  an  agreement  between 
our  present  siluanons    and   prospects  and    those  which    the 
general  sentiment  or  impression  acquired  from  education  and 
habit  has  taught  us  to  prefer,      in  consequence  of  the    very 
liaiited  powers  of  man,   invention    is  mucli    more  easily  ex- 
hausted than  the  examinaiion  of  details,    consequently  the 
acquisition  of  abstract  knowledge  is  of  niuch  more  rare  occur- 
rence  than  of  individual    information.     An    etidless  variety 
of  objects  offer  themselves  to  him,  wliosc  pride  and  gratificiV'- 
lion  rests  only  on  particular  instances  without  a  [iirther  object 
of  ambition.     The  picture  fancier,  mineral  collector,  florist, 
botaniiit,    &c.   witl-.out  much   ctFort  or  diiliculty,  still    finds 
View  and    sufficient   materials  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar 
taste.     His   prevailing  passion   may    be  gratiiied  on  a  thou- 
sand  occasions,   and  the  pursuit  after  new    objects  is  unat- 
tended with  that  severe  anxiety   which  generally  attends  tlic 
eager  invesiigiition  of  trutli. 

«  It  isjustly  ol^served  by  Dr.  Rfi'i,'  snys  Mr  Scott,  (p. 231,)'  tliat 
simple  appretu'nsioii,  thoui^b  n  be  cbe  simplest  is  not  the  first  Dpera- 
tion  of  the  uiiderstanding  ;  and  instead  ot'saying  that  the  more  com- 
■plex  operations  of  the  muni  are  formed  l)y  compounding  simple  ap- 
prehensions, we  ought  rather  losay  ihiitsimpie  apprehensionsaregot 
by  analyzing  more  comple.x  operations.  It  is  generally  allowed  that 
we  cannot  conceive  sounds  it  we  have  never  hpara  ;  nor  colours  if  we 
have  never  seen  :  and  the  same  thing  mny  be  said  of  the  objectsoflhe 
other  sejisos.  In  like  manner,  we  must  have  judged  or  reasoned,  before 
we  hav^  the  conception,  or  simple  apprehensions  cf  jud^^ment  aad  of 
reasoning.*     (Essay  IV.  on  hiu-llectual  Powers.) 
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It  appears  to  us  that  in  tliis  passage  Dr.  Reid  has 
througiiout  confounded  the  power  of  the  mind  with  the 
dbjecl  of  that  power,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  notions 
■with  the  notions  themselves.  J!s^o  one  could  for  an 
instant  suppose  that  the  more  complex  operations  of 
the  mind  were  formed  b\'  compounding  operatiuiis  of  one 
kind:  by  combining  a  thousand  sensations,  for  instance, 
it  is  infinitely  clear  that  we  never  can  form  judgment,  it 
issurely  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  say  that  judgment,  combi- 
nation, &c.  (allowing  even,  what  is  very  doubtful,  that  the 
Act  itself  of  judging  and  combining  may  be  called  complex) 
are  formed  by  compounding  a  number  of  simple  powers^ 
which  exist  in  every  mind  under  the  name  of  apprehensions. 
By  combining  one  liundred  ideas  of  the  colour  blue,  it  is 
equally  manifest  that  we  can  never  form  these  iaculties,  and 
by  specifying  more  than  one  apprehension,  not  the  faculty 
itself  but  its  results  seem  to  be  involved.  Simple  appre- 
hension appears  to  us,  in  its  usual  and  acknowledged  meun- 
jng,  to  betlie  earliest  as  well  as  simplest  faculty  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  hence  that  all  the  objects  to  which  it  may 
extend  should  have  been  presented  to  it  at  once.  Of  the 
existence  of  many  of  them  we  acquire  no  knowledge  till  ver}' 
late  in  life.  It  certainly  furnishes  no  objection  to  its  early 
existence  that  we  have  no  apprehension  of  judgment  and 
I'easoning  till  we  have  judged  and  reasoned.  Here  we  have 
only  the  application  of  this  power  to  an  instance  which 
tausl  necessarily  appear  later  than  many  others. 

In  the  controversy  relative  to  belief  as  accompanying  or 
not  accompanying  conception,  much  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  obscure  and  indistinct  notions  attached  to  the  word, 
belief.  Perception,  says  Dr.  Reid,  is  attended  with  a  be- 
lief of  the  present  existence  of  its  object;  memory  with  a 
belief  of  its  past  existence  ;  but  imagination  is  attended  with 
no  belief  at  all,  -.xnd  was  therefore  cnWed  by  the  schoolmen 
apprehensio  simplex.  Now  it  is  evident  that  belief  as  here 
explained  extends  to  three  objects,  time,  existence,  and  attri- 
butes. These  three  are,  then,  the  subjects  of  belief,  which 
is  itself,  as  before  said,  only  a  knowledge  to  which  the  mind 
cannot  refuse  its  assent,  without  any  reference  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  Is  it  asked  with  regard  to  con- 
ception whether  a  belief  of  time,  existence,  or  attributes,  be 
conveyed?  If  it  be  meant  that  the  mind  acknowledges  the 
object  as  really  existing  before  it,  and  as  being  in  every 
respect  similar  to,  and  with  all  the  evidence  of  objects  of 
sense,  as^  by  the  definition  of  the  term  no  such  knowledge  is 
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or  can  be  imparted,  we  cleiuly  involve  a  contradiction,  by 
suiiposinf^  thatsiich  abelieft'xists.  If  it  he  meant  that  no 
notion  oniuie  is  conveyed,  tlie  account  tails  short  of  what 
is  implied  in  the  definition,  vvhicli  alludes  to  absent  objects, 
or  such  as  having  been  present  are  now  past.  If  it  be  meant 
that  there  is  iWJ  belief  ofaltribules,  what  other  knowledge 
or  notion  of  any  object  can,  we  would  ask,  be  acquired 
otherwise  than  of  attributes  ?  and  if  attributes  be  admitted, 
how  can  they  be  imagined  without  existence  presenter  past  ? 
Belief,  then,  of  iv/r/o/^s /.///.As,  seems  to  accompany  concep- 
tion, and,  as  we  are  much  inclined  to  identify  memory  and 
conception,  we  uray,  perhaps,  say  the  belief  of  a  past  exist- 
ence. There  is  certainly  so  strong  a  belief  of  resemblance 
with  past  objects  as  to  furnish  a  certain  ground  of  action.  A- 
painter  calls  up  liis  conceptions,  or,  as  v;e  shfjuld  say,  th^ 
objects  of  his  memory,  and  paints  a  picture.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  '  common  seme,'  it  ought  to  be  allowed,  that  he 
paints  from  memory,  which  is  tlie  common  term  used  upon 
this  occasion.  In  this  sense  it  is  evident  tliat  a  belief  of  the 
paat  may  as  well  accompany  conception  as  memory.  The 
idea  of  time,  however,  does  not  generally  seem  to  enter  as  a 
part  of  the  knowledge  communicated  by  and  necessarily 
included  in  memory,  but  as  rather  a  separate  subject  fur  its 
exercise. 

In  this  controversy  much  confusion  has,  likewise,  arisen 
{"ram  the  abuse  of  the  term  concepiion,  as  synonymous  with 
imagination.  Ol' tlie  co///po«*/(/ of  ia}agination  no  belief  of 
real  existence  past  or  present  can  possibly  a^:ise,  unless  these 
compounds  have  been,  as  they  niu>tliave  been, really  objects 
of  the  senses  either  immediately  in  their  parjs,  or  in  their 
whole,  through. the  medium  oi  an.  'Ihe  instances  adduced 
by  Prof.  Stewart,  in  favour  o^' belief  as  accompanying  ima- 
gination, certainly  do  not  apply.  The  states  of  madness  and 
dreaming,  as  iVir.  Scott  justly  observes,  furnish  no  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  natural  and  sound  stale  of  the  mind;  and, 
though  we  reason  accurately  enough  with  regard  to  the 
supposed  existence  of  a  separate  ppwe^,  yet  we  reas^on  not  a3 
to  its  real  stale  in  combiuaiion  with  uiemory,  comparison, 
and  j  udgment,  and  as  corrected  by  the  e videuce  of  the  senses. 
So  that  it  is,  in  fact,  not  imagination  as  it  exists  in  the 
mind,  with  respect  to  which  jr*rofessor  Stew^art's  .conclusions 
are  true.  A  person  in  the  dark  (an  instance  to  which  Mr. 
Scott  makes  no  reply)  is,  likewise,  i,i,>  some  respects,  similar 
to  one  mad  or  tlreaminij.  Reason  atld  the  evidence  of  sense 
cannot  under  the^e  cncmnsLunce^  correct  the, errors  of  ,H^.ja- 
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gination.  Fear,  according  to  Solomon,  is  the  desertion  of 
the  powers  which  reason  supplicth.  We  certainly,  however, 
agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  thinking,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  exclusion  of  reason,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  imagina- 
tion, as  in  the  states  of  madness,  dreaming,  reverie,  &c. 
will  the  belief  in  real  actual  existence,  and  present  sensation 
be  greater.  That  belief  does  atlend  the  combinations  of 
madness  is  clear,  because,  as  Mr.  Stewart  says,  we  believe 
in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  false  premises,  and  act 
upon  them  consistently.  This  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Scott,  who, 
however,  offers  a  different  explanation  of  it  from  that  which 
Professor  Stewart  has  given. 

'The phenomena,'  he  observes, '  rather  arise  from  the  involuntary 
obtrusiorand  spontaneous  flow  of  the  train  of  thought;  which  is 
not  properly  an  immediate  exercise,  either  of  coriCtption  or  imagi- 
nation, but  a  consequence  of  the  previous  exercise  of  those  powers, 
and  of  the  facuily  of  combinution,  or  associatii)n,  by  which  our 
various  conceptions  are  successively  suggested  to  the  mind.* 

Thisexplanation,  however  confuted  find  feeble,  has  not, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  evea  ihe  merit  of  originality. 
It  evidently  has  its  origin  in  that  '  mimic  fancy,'  which  has 
tended  to  depreciate  the  metaphysical  talents  of  our  illustrious 
Milton,  in  the  passage  where  he  describes  the  powers  of  the 
mind : 

In  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief.     Amongst  these  Fancy  next     j 
Her  office  holds;  of  all  external  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent 
She  forms  innaginatioiis,  airy  shapes, 
Which  Reason  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion,   then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell  where  nature  rests. 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  emulate  her,  but  misjoining  shapes 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  but  most  in  dreams, 
III  matching  deeds  and  words  long  pastor  late. 

Professor  Stewart's  arguments  in  favour  of  belief  as  ac- 
companying conception  derived  from  the  instances  of 
several  optical  deceptions,  as  of  alighted  candle  suspended 
in  the  air  a  dagger  which  seems  to  approach  us,  and  many 
similar  cases,  are  certainly  not  relevant.  These  are  matters 
not  of  conception,  but  of  sensation  or  perception.  Ihe 
ivhole  effort  of  the  artist  consists  in  producmg  such  a  resem- 
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bl:ince  to  real  objects  of  sen^e  as  to  deceive  the  senses.  Now 
it  is  allowed  that  conception  is  not  exeicisec!  ou  objects  of 
present  sensation.  It"  conception  acts  here  at  all,  it  can  only 
be  in  tlie  coin[)arison  «)ade  between  past  and  present  sensa- 
tions, wliicl)  is,  in  tad,  the  office  of  memory.  It  is  a  singu^ 
3ar  qualiiicalion  of  liis  ftjr'iier  opinion  which  Mr.  Scott  has 
adaiiUed,  when  he  says,  *  but  although  we  deny  behef, 
however  transient,  to  be  an  inherent  acompaniment  to  the 
taciiiiy  of  conception  or  imtigination  ;  yet  belief  may  be, 
and  very  frequently  is,  attached  to  certain  operations  of  irna- 
gination,  which  are  then  mistaken  for  realities,  and  produce 
as  remarkable  effects  upon  the  individual,  as  if  they  were  the 
very  things  they  are  mistaken  for.  Tiie  facts  of  this  kind, 
vhichare  both  numerous  and  ut/l  estah/islied,  furnish  some 
of  the  most  singular,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inexi)licable 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind,'  In  our  opinion  these  cer- 
tain operations  of  the  imagination  are  for  the  most  part  falla- 
cies of  perception,  or  actually  o[)erations  of  the  setjses. 
Much,  however,  still  remains  to  t)e  examined  and  explained, 
on  this  curious  and  interesting  subject. 

Mcmorr^.  In  reading  Mr.  Scott's  definition  of  memorj^ or 
that  faculty  by  means  of  which  we  have  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  what  we  have  formerly  perceived,  felt,  or 
tiiought,  we  are  again  obhged  to  revert  to  the  opinion  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  definition  distinguishes  it  from 
conception,  and  that,  allowing  the  greatest  latitude  of  differ- 
ence, tliey  are  in  fact  only  to  one  another  in  the  relation 
of  a  part  to  the  whole.  We  are  again  obliged  to  ask,  is  con- 
ception not  an  immediate  knowledge  of  any  of  these  subjects  ; 
What  is  the  difference  between  representing  to  the  mind  the 
objects  of  any  of  our  facnlties,  or,  as  Professor  Stewart  defines 
it,  forming  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  perception,  or  or 
a  sensationvvhich  it  has  formerly  telt,  and  having  a  know- 
ledge of  what  the  n)ind  has  formerly  perceived,  felt,  or 
thought.'  Are  notperception,  sensation,  consciousness,  &c. 
described  as  faculties?  and  are  not  the  objects  of  those  facul- 
ties, wliat  the  mind  has  formerly  perceived,  felt,  or  thought  ? 
Js  it  intended  by  ihe  immediate  knowledge  which  memory 
is  supposed  to  convey,  to  distinguish  it  from  conception  as 
having  only  a  mediate  or  distant  knowledge  ? 

As,  however,  we  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  admit 
the  propriety  of  this  distinction,  we  are  disposed  to  establish 
another  which  appears  tons  not  to  have  met  with  sufficient 
attention,  though  it  seems  to  be  properly  founded  on  the 
jeal  difference^  which  exists  between  meniory  and    recollcc- 
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tfon.  By  the  former  we  would  understand  only  the  faculty 
of  keeping  for  subsequent  use  the  knowledge  derived  from 
our  other  powers;  andby  the  IciUer,  the  facility  or  power  of 
calling  it  into  use  when  required,  by  means  of  association  or 
certain  pre-established  relations.  Keeping  this  in  view,  we 
proceed  to  examine  some  subjects  nearly  connected  with  it. 

*  The  evidence,  or  belief,  of  pa.'^t existence,'  (<;ays  Mr.  Scotf, 
p.  27C),  'which  always  accompanies  memory,  forms  one  important 
distinction  between  that  facuhy  and  the  power  of  associati>)n,  or 
combination,  into  which  some  have  been  inclined  to  resolve  all  the 
phenomena  of  memory.  Hie  suggestions  which  are  made  by  the 
faculty  of  association  alone,  impress  us  with  no  belief  of  their  rea- 
lity. In  fact,  the  very  materials  upon  which  they  are  employed, 
if  not  supplied  by  the  immediate  perce])tion  of  the  moment,  must 
be  furnished  by  the  memory,  or  that  faculty  which  enables  us  to 
treasure  up  past  knowledge.  Thus  the  power  of  associaiioUj  in  its 
most  u?uh1  exercise,  ])resuppo,ses  the  power  of  memory ;  and  when 
during  the  spontaneous  flow  of  the  current  of  thought  we  recooni>e 
a  combination  of  which  we  had  formerly  been  conscious,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  one  newly  formed,  this  necessarily'  implies  an  exer- 
cise of  a  faculty  which  can  distinguish  former  knowledge  from  new, 
which  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  faculty  of  association,  but  of  the 
memory  alone.  "  It  issurely  possible,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  *'  that  oiir 
thoughts  miirht  have  succeeded  each  other  accordins;  to  the  same 
]aw  as  at  j^resent,  without  siiggcsiing  to  us  at  all  the  ideas  of  the 
past;  and  in  fact,  thissupposition  is  realized  to  a  certain  degree  in 
the  case  of  some  old  men,  who  retain  pretty  exactly  the  informa- 
tion which  they  receive,  but  ar«  sometimes  unable  to  recollectin  what 
manner  the  particulars  which  the}' find  connected  together  in  their 
thoiights,  at  first  came  into  the  mind  ;  whether  they  oceurre<l 
to  them  in  a  dream,  or  wore  communicated  to  them  in  conversatiiMi." 
'  In  such  a  case  as  this,'  continues  Air.  Scott,  '  we  have  an  example  of 
the  power  of  association  operating  without  any  aid  from  the  memory.' 

If  the  distinction  already  hinted  at  be  admitted,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  understand  how  it  has  happened  that 
some  have  been  inclined  to  resolve  all  the  phenomena  of 
memory  into  association,  nor  to  discover  how  far  their  sup- 
position is  accurate.  To  talk  of  the  suggestions  which  are 
made  by  the  faculty  of  association  alone,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
to  talk  of  what  does  not  exist,  as  no  combination  can  take 
place  without  that  faculty  which  enables  us  to  treasure  up 
past  knowledge.  There  is  no  association  so  simple  as  not 
to  stand  in  need  of  this  power.  Even  in  the  suggestions 
supplied  by  the  immediate  perception  oi'the  moment,  howe- 
"ver  swiftly  such  perceptions  may  succeed  one  another,  me- 
mory is  still  required.  That  association  does  not  exist  alone 
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^vithout  memory  is  clear  from  the  circimislance.  that  in  the 
descriution  of  real  scenes,  no  two  peisotis  i'onn  the  same 
notions,  eacii  combining,  from  what  liimselfiias  seen,  new 
pictures  absolutely  different  from  the  truth.  As  then  assp- 
cialion  and  its  compounds  are  derived  from  memory  alone, 
a  belief  of  existence  in  the  parts  must,  if  we  reflect,  arise  ; 
if  we  do  not  reflect,  it  is  no  more  conveyed,  than  the  belief 
of  time  itself  is  conveyed  by  memory,  unless  tiie  attention 
has  been  specifically  directed  to  it  as  a  distinct  object.  '  [n 
fact,'  says  iMi.  Scott,  ''  the  very  malerirds  upon  which  thet/ 
(the  suggestions  made  by  tlie  faculty  of  association)  arc 
employed,  if  not  supplied  bv  the  immediate  perception  of  tlie 
moment,  must  be  furnished  by  memory.'  These  then  are 
cvidentiv  considered  as  the  two  sole  .sources  of  association, 
viz.  sensation  and  memory.  Is  it,  however,  implied  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  a  faculty  acting  by  means  of 
two  otlier  faculties  which  are  accompanied  by  belief,  should 
itself  be  without  belief  i*  I'liis,  '  in  fact, '  seems  to  be  an  illus- 
trious example  of  inconsenueiice. 

The  instance  offered  by  Prof.  Stewart  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  furnish  an  example  of  the  power  of  association  ope- 
rating without  anv  aid  from  memorv.  To  retain  informa- 
tion  received  is,  according  to  our  view  of  the  question,  to  be 
furnished  with  memory.  Neither  does  the  instance  see!U 
>  to  realize  the  supj)osition  that  preceded  it;  for,  though  the 
particular  time  be  not  remembered,  the  general  idea  of  the 
past  accompanies  this  instance  as  much  as  it  doeg  any  other 
instance  of  memory.  Tiiis  is,  at  most,  but  an  example  of 
im[)er:ect  memory,  in  which,  upon  principles  to  be  explain- 
ed, attention  was  less  directed  to  external  and  surrounding 
circumstances,  than  to  the  novelty  of  the  information. 
Hence  this  alone  could  be  retained,  the  rest  never  having  been 
an  object  of  any  of  ihe  faculties. 

The  cause  of  the  apparent  decay  of  memory  in  old  merl, 
and  that  peculiarity  Vtith  which  it  is  accompanied,  nameiy, 
a  comf)lete  and  minute  recollection  of  the  events  of  an 
older  date  and  the  occurrences  of  early  life,  appears  to  us  lo 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  this  fact,  that  in  youth  the 
mind  was  taken  up  with  external  circumstances  alone, 
while  as  it  grew  up,  the  collected  objects  of  experience  and 
reflection  drew  much  of  its  observation  from  the  thioi^s 
around  it  to  those  within.  During  these  later  periods  of  life, 
outward  objects  having  for  the  most  part  lost  their  interest 
and  the  attraction  of  novelty,  the  mind  finds  new  cmpioy- 
ment  in  the  peicepti<jn  of  those   objects   which  iiave  been 
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roore  peculiarly  denominated  the  objects  of  consciousness. 
Time,  place  and  person,  are  in  tiie  instance  of"  old  men  un- 
associaled  with  the  more  abstract  subjects  of  their  specula- 
tion. 

'  Dr.  Reid,'  says  Mr.  Scott,  '  has  clearly'  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of 
Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  whifh  (lerives  the  notion  of  duration  from  a 
contem])lation  of  tie  iutt-rval  or  distance  between  two  ideas  which 
we  have  acquired  successively.  As  these  ideas  must,  by  the  sup- 
position, be  both  present  in  the  mind  at  once,  the  idea  of  succession, 
or  of  time,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  included  in  the  distance  be- 
tween them.,  unless  we  call  in  the  aid  of  memory,  which  informs  us 
that  we  acquired  the  one  idea  before  we  acquired  the  other.' 
P.  289. 

These  observations  appear  to  tis  to  furnish  no  objection  to 
Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  slill  apr»ears 
correct.  We  deny',  moreover,  that  tncmory,  which,  as  iin- 
phed  in  its  definition,  can  only  supply  us  with  a  knowledge 
of  past  occurrences,  is  of  itself  able  to  convey  the  notion  of 
time:  some  present  peiccption,  conception,  notion,  or 
whatever  name  may  be  assi.i;ned  it,  being,  as  Mr.  Scott  sup- 
poses of  both  ideas,  ab.olutely  necessary  to  the  prodnolion 
of  this  effect.  Memory  is  certainly  necessary,  but  Mr. 
Locke  does  not  exclude  it.  On  the  contrary  l)e  talks  of 
two  ideas  acquired  successively,  and  as  one  of  these  is  ne- 
cessarily past,  he  must  imply  the  presence  of  memory  in  the 
idea  of  that  succession.  The  notion  of  time  is  certainly 
derived  from  the  observations  ot  successive  facts  iti  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  that  of  distance  in  visible  objects.  Where 
no  ideas  intervene  between  two  given  points,  as  in  a  sound 
sleep,  we  obtain  no  idea  of  time ;  and  this  includes  that 
ignorance  of  the  passage  of  time  which  occurs  when  our 
thoughts  are  completely  occupied.  Malebranche's  idea, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  nutnber  of  objects  which  suc- 
cessively occupy  its  attention,  the  short  day  of  a  butterily 
mav  appear  as  long  as  the  most  protracted  life,  is  ingei)ioiis 
and  illustrative;  but  unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  endowed  with 
memory  and  reflection,  we  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  any 
idea  of  time  at  all, 

'  The  prejudice  that  a  great  memory  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
that  acutencss of  parts  denominated  p^enius,  is,'  says  Mr.  Scott,  '  en- 
tirely without  foundation  ;  and  memory  seems  even  to  be  necessary, 
in  its  utmost  perfection,  for  those  happy  exertions  of  intellect  which 
confer  immortality  upon  their  authors.  If  we  look  around  us  at 
those  individuals  who  have  acquired  eminence  as  men  of  genius, 
or  e.xamiue  into  the  endowments  of  those    whi?  havg  formerly  Lev.ii 
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fametl  for  their  intellectual  exertion":;,  we  shall  uniformly  find,  that 
a  retentive  and  capacijus  memory  formed  the  •  ba'iis  upon  which 
their  literary  fame  was  reared.'    p.  293. 

It  would  have  been  caiiclid  to  state  how  far  the  cotnmon 
observation  is  liue,  to  wiiich  ■  an  allusion  is  made  in  this 
place,  and  On  what  tliat  observation  is  founded,  'i'lipt,  ac- 
cord! nc;  to  the  homely  proverb,  *  great  wits  have  short  me- 
mories,' is  true  to  tlie  full  e.xteiU  of  its  usual  apphcation  ;  and 
absence  of  mind  is  as  cerlair.iy  «!'  accompaniment  of  ge- 
nius. We  allude  here  only  to  tliose  external  and  ordinary 
circumstances  in  wljich  the  mind  finds  no  interest,  and  to 
which  it  is  co^^equently  inattentive. 

In  the  case  of  genius,  phenomena  only  affect  as  they 
serve  to  assist  those  new  combinations  which  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar province  of  genius  to  form.  In  such  as  are  forming 
no  such  combinations,  and  have  no  external  ohiects  to  oc- 
cupy  the  mind,  tlie  retention  of  every  trifling  circumstance 
of  time,  place,  and  person,  must  be  observable,  if  memory 
anil  the  senses  be  perfect.  Shortness  of  memory  is  then, 
generally  speaking,  indicative,  of  genius,  while  the  bril- 
liant memory  of  trifles  as  generjslly  marks  a  shallow  and  un- 
reflecting mind.  VVe  are,  therefore,  much  inclined  lo  ques- 
tion the  position  that  men  of  genius  uniformh'  possess  a  ca- 
pacious memory,  not  only  from  theory,  which  would  render 
it  probable,  but  from  facts,  of  which  innumerable  instances 
might  l)e  adduced  to  disprove  the  capacit}'  and  extent  of 
memory  in  great  men,  when  unassisted  by  numberless  ar- 
tificial means,  which  are  not  evident. 

'  It  is  matter  of  the  most  familiar  ob'-ervation,'  says  Mr. Scott,  '  that 
we  must  be  atttntive  to  any  ihinii,  which  we  wish  afterwards  to  re- 
member; that  is,  we  must  diligently  exert  that  peculiar  facuhy  of 
which  it  iir  an  (djj 'Ct,  wiieiher  it  be  perception,  sensation,  conscious- 
ness, abttractinn,  or  an\  other,  in  this  exercise  of  attention,  a  due 
exeriicn  of  the  faculty  ot  conception,  which,  as  already  observed, 
forms  an  ingredient  in  almost  every  mental  operation,  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence.' 

All  that  is  implied  here,  and  in  the  former  illustration  of 
liis  opinion,  is,  that  in  order  to  remember,  we  must  remem- 
ber. Jn  order  that  we  may  carry  a  hundied  weight,  we  must 
carry  a  hundred  weight.  In  order  that  we  may  retain,  it  is  not 
neccssaiy  that  we  should  apply  attention,  but  that  we  retain  lo 
the  utmostof  our  power.  To  such  consequences  are  we  reduced 
by  rejecting  attention.  Though,  however,  like  Mr.  Scott, 
we  affect  to  despise  its  assistance,  let  us  continue  to  employ 
it  on  every  occasion,  and   fancy,  at   least,  an  interference 
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which  seems  to  take  place,  and  which  wiil  nominally  e?:p]ai:i 
many  phenomena,  \jii-ch  still  remains  to  be  iiivestigiitecl 
on  this  subject.  It  is  probable  that  attention  itself  disproves 
nothiii;:^  which  m;iy  be  adduced  against  tlie  existence  pf  the 
will,  and  that  lije  phenomena  furnish  only  another,  and  a 
strong  ilhiscration  of  the  influence  of  motive  and  necessity. 

Rtusoui/ig.  Our  author  considers  reasoning  and  judg- 
ment as  ditj'ering  only  in  degree,  and  comprises  both  under 
the  title  of  Reason,  or  '  that  faculty  by  which  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  abstract  necessiir\'  truth.' 

We  have  already  suggested  the  probable  necessity  of  in- 
Iroducino:  comparison  as  a  distinct  and  active  power  of  the 
mind.  That  tins  is  necessary  to  judgment  or  reason,  v.nder 
whatever  dennition  we  consider  ir,  will  perhapsappear  mani- 
fest; whether,  namely,  we  consider  it  as  above  defined  by 
Mr.  Scott,  or  with  Locke,  as  the  ascertainment  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  idea>,  or  with  Dr.  Reid,  as  that 
act  of  the  mind  by  which  one  tliing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
another.  For  what  analogy  or  connection  docs  there  exist 
between  the  comparison  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  the  inference  ascertained  byjudgmenl  (which  is  so  far  the 
truth),  so  as  to  warrant  their  being  compoutided  into  a  tingle 
faculty  r 

'i'l:e  definition  which  Mr.  Scott  has  advanced  with  difii- 
clence  does  not  altogether  appear  correct,  as  it  implies  too 
much,  or  the  absolute  truth  of  the  infeiences  of  reason, which 
we  cannot  admit  as  bcinc:  necessariiv  discovered.  Reason 
as  a  faculty  may  be  exercised  equallv  well  on  false  as  on  cor- 
rect data,  and  then  the  conclusion  is  likewise  false.  Not- 
wiihstatiding  the  inaccuracy  of  the  data,  the  process  of  in- 
ference may,  it  is  true,  be  still  the  same,  but  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that  tl)e  truth  derived  from  reason,  is,  at  best,  only 
truth  in  relation  to  tlie  premises;  and  hence  we  should,  per- 
haps, be  more  correct  in  calling  it  the  power  of  inferring 
relafive  necessary  Irutti. 

From  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  data  as  entirely  cor- 
rect, (which  must  be  less  in  proportion  to  our  larger  experi- 
ence and  acquaintance  with  nature,)  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  belief  derived  from  what  are  calletl  necessary  truths,  or 
such  as  result  from  reason  alone  to  the  exclusion  of  all  first 
principles,  must  be  necessarily  less  strong  in  degree  than  any 
other.  '1  his  distinction,  howeyer,  between  contingent  and 
neccs-nrv  truth,  we  are  disposed  to  treat  with  as  little  respect 
US  we  have  treated  that  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter.     That  the  evidence  of  many  contins'cnt 
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truths,  as  those,  for  instance,  derived  from  sensation,  must 
be  capable  otproducing  grealer  belief,  than  such  as  proceed 
lioui  tiie  uncertain  foundations  upon  which  judgmeiit  is  fre- 
quently established,  must  a /^r/o// appear  evident.  We  are 
inclined,  likewise,  to  deny,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove 
this  circumstance,  in  order  to  disprove  the  di.>5tJnction,  that 
the  opposite  of  those  contingent  truths  can  be  conceived  as 
possible,  in  the  instance  of  perception,  for  example,  can 
it  be  conceived  that  the  sensation  of  softness  can  be  conveyed 
by  that  particular  arrangement  of  mailer  and  by  that  mochfi- 
catiou  of  sense,  which  at  present  gives  us  the  notion  of  tiard- 
ness  ?  [t  seems  to  be  as  necessary  an  inference  that  hard 
substances  shall  feel  hard  as  that  two  and  three  cannot  make 
four.  What  are  the  truth-^  of  perception,  memory,  &c.  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  belief?  Can  the  contrary  to  the 
only  belief  derived  from  a  particular  evidence  be  conceived 
possible,  othelwise  than  by  a  new  arrangement  of  cur  facul- 
ties ? 

The  evidence  of  reason,  then,  generally  speaking,  is  less 
to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  the  other  powers;  and  upon  a  con- 
viction of  this  circumstance  is  chietiy  founded  the  difference 
«e  every  day  observe  between  the  man  of  real  knowledge 
and  intelhgence,  and  the  mere  sciolist.  The  belief  of  the 
former  in  the  accuracy  of  his  own  conclusions  is  not  absolute. 
He  acts  upon  them,  it  is  true,  because  he  knows  that  action 
must  proceed  upon  what  appears  to  be  the  best ;  but,  know- 
ing likewise  the  fallacies  to  which  we  are  liable  in  ourjudg- 
ments,  he  suggests  Ihem  with  reserve  and  diffidence.  To 
the  latter  his  opinions  communicate  all  the  c(mfidence  of  de- 
monstration, and  he  asserts  tiiem,  as  he  believes  them,  to  be 
incontrovertible  truths. 

In  making  eveiy  kind  of  belief  the  result  of  judgment 
alone,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  and  every  other  system  of 
intellectual  philosophj^,  Dr.  Ileid  has  certainly  fallen  into  an 
error  which  is  as  extraordmary  and  unaccountable,  as  its 
consequences  are  absurd.  The  fact,  however,  itself,  and  the 
wonderful  confusion  which  must  result  from  such  a  suppo- 
sition, furnish  a  s-trong  illustration  of  the  little  acquaintance 
we  as  yet  have  with  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  insur- 
mountable obsiftcles  -^vhich  the  circumstances  of  our  present 
ignorance,  place  in  the  way  of  any  accurate  arrangement  of 
its  principles. 

{To  be  contimiid.) 
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Art.  IV. — Sermons   on  various   interesting  Suhjecfs,  hi/   the 
Rev.  Joshua  Morton,  I'icur  of   Risc/i/,  in    the   Coimti/   of 
Bedford,  uud  Chapiiuti  in  Uidinanj   to   his  Rui/ai  liigh- 
vess  the  Riiuce  of  II  ales.       lot.  '2.       6ro.      iVlawmnn. 
1805. 

WER-E  it  part  of  our  province  as  reviewers,  to  be  o.'" 
ccuvisel  to  aiiihors,  betore  tlie  submitting  of  their  works  to 
the  [jress,  we  should  very  often  be  tempted  to  advise  ;i  loJal 
suppression,  or  a  nine-years  delay.  But  since  this  cannot  be, 
\re  oUtn  experience  a  painfi.l  pe-rplexity,  especially  wlitre 
works  which  would  have  called  for  a  sentence  of  delay  iii 
private,  appear  belbre  us  demanding  our  open  and  public 
opinion.  Such  works  as  these  having  noLhmg  very  decisive 
in  difcir  character,  our  minds  are  detained  in  an  uneasy  state 
of  susjjense,  hy  opposite  and  contending  considerations.  If 
our  judgment  be  severe,  so  iar  as  thaljud^nlent  has  influence, 
we  V.  uiihold  a  book  from  the  hands  of  our  readers,  wliicii 
might  perhaps  be  the  means  of  conveying  salutary  instiuc- 
tion  to  their  minds,  or  might  at  least  engage  an  hour  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  unprotitably  and  idiy  spent.  If 
our  sentence  be  favourable,  besrdcb  several  other  had  con- 
sequences, we  send  (jur  readers  to  occupy  portions  of  their 
valuable  time,  in  a  way  productive  of"  very  inferior  advanta- 
ges, which  might  have  been  employed  in  secret  meditation, 
or  in  holding  converse  with  tiioac  sages  from  whom  they 
might  derive  innocent  delight,  and  instruction  in  true  wis- 
dom . 

We  feel  some  portion  of  this  perplexit}-,  when  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  make  our  report  respecting  these  sermons 
of  Mr.  Morton.  \Ve  believe,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  do 
better,  than  to  specify  as  correctly  as  wc  may, the  merits  and 
the  faults  of  their  author,  and  leave  the  iurther  decision 
lo  the  discretion  of  our  readers.  H 

We  are  enabled  then  to  say  very  justly,  and  we  say  it 
with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Morton  is  not  a  dull  writer, 
that  his  ideas  flow  in  a  ready  and  lively  way,  that  he  writes 
with  fluency,  and  ex})resses  himself  with  ease,  that  his  princi- 
ples are  good,  and  that  lie  will  not  instill  many  very  import- 
ant mistakes  or  errots  into  the  heads  or  the  hearts  of  his 
readers.  So  uutch  for  his  praises.  We  do  not  know  that  we 
can  honestly  go  any  further. 

Were  we  to  proceed  ne.vt  to  state  what  Mr.  Morton's  ser- 
mons are  not,  ic  would  be  necessary  to  say,  that  they  do  not 
excel  ^in  displaying   any  minute   or  profound  knowledge  of 
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rhe  human  heart,  nor  much  scriptural  learning,  nor  great 
skill  in  theology,  nor  much  power  of  eloquence,  nor  an  in- 
timate, familiarily  with  the  best  methods  and  models  of  com- 
position, &c.  &c. 

But,  not  to  dwell  longeron  this  negative  division  ofour 
critique,  we  must  proceed  to  point  out  some  particulars  ia 
which  these  sermons  are,  what  they  ought  not  to  be. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Morton  informs  us  that  they  are  cha- 
racterised by  a  '  studied  plainness  and  brevity.'  To  maka short 
sermons  valuable  and  interesting,  especially  in  the  perusal,  re- 
quires very  extraordinary  powers.  It  is  this  brevity,  into  which 
our  preachers  in  tliesedays  suffer  themselves  to  be  cramped  and 
coniined,  which  has  a  very  baneful  influence  upon  their  dis- 
courses, and  contributes  greatly  to  render  them  the  shape- 
less, unsatisfactory,  unprofitable,  unmeaning  things,  which 
modern  discourses,  even  from  the  hands  of  men  of  talents, 
so  almost  invariably  are.  From  this  '  studied  brevity'  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr.  Morton's  Sermons  must  have 
suffered  nYuch.  Many  of  them  seem  to  us  to  possess  neither 
bes;inning,  middle,  nor  end,  excepting  what  they  derive 
from  the  printer.  They  are  fragments  suspended  upon  no- 
thing. 

For '  plainness'  in  pulpit  eloquence,  for  genuine  plainness 
and  true  simplicity,  we  entertain  the  most  heartfelt  and  pro- 
found reverence.  But  Mr.  Morton's  plainness  is  such  as  is 
not  without  the  accompaniment  of  many  things  which  ren- 
der its  character  questionable,  and  greatly  detract  from  our 
respect,  it  is  a  plainness  which  is  not  content  without  the 
aid  of  false  finery. 

'  Trace  the  divine  goodness  like  the  winding  stream,  passing  through 
the  fertile,  vale  ol  types,  prophecies,  and  promises,  until  it  pours 
itself  on  a  guilty  world  through  the  precious  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God.'     p.  S. 


*  Of  what  importance  then  is  the  soul — how  anxious  should  we 
bq.to  secure  its  happiness  !  Compared  with  it  every  other  object 
becomes  trifling  as  thv  gossamer,  and  diminutive  as  the  mote  which 
Hoats  in  the  beams  of  the  great  source  of  light.'     p.  39,  40. 


'  When  we  consider  him  as  possessed  of  tiiat  stupendous  power 
which  tornud  the  univeri.e,  who,  by  his  word,  spake  unnumbered 
worlds  into  existence  ;  who,  by  his  fiat,  fixed  the  glorious  orb  which 
constitutes  our  day,  lixed  him  in  the  midst  of  that  immeasurable 
space  which  our  eyes  penetrate  in  vain;  who  placed  the  Moon  to 
receive  some  of  his  splendour,  and  to  reflect,  in  borrowed  majesty,  his 
rel'ulgent  rays  to  cheer  our  nights  ;  who^e  almighty  word  studded  the 
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expanse  of  heaven  with  innumerable  stars,  to  impress  us  with  tiie 
ineffable  glory  of  that  place,  where  resides  the  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords,'     p.  75,  0. 

It  is  a  plainness  further,  which  is  too  much  disgraced  by 
harsh  and  obtrusive  femiliarity,  by  coarseness  of  demeanour, 
aiid  bv  bathos  both  in  sentiment  and  language. 

'  Happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  will  then  be  able  to  say  with  conii- 
dence  of  a  gracious  accf'ptance.— ^/fc/e  /  am :  Jesus  Christ,  niy 
surety,  shall  answer  for  me.'     p.  34. 


.'Your  serious  aspect,  the  solemnity  of  your  deportment,  your 
religious  conversation,  proclaimed  you  a  candidate  of  thejint  order 
for  the  kingdoni  of  heaven/     p.  37. 

In  the  fourth  sermon,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  fall, 
the  author  thus  expresses  himself:  ' 

'  The  deep  wound  inflicted  on  our  nature  by  sin,  may  be  compared 
to  a  .-evere  fracture  in  the  head,  it  has  rendered  us  insensible  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  our  danger.'     P.  43. 

*  Death  will  strike  you  in  the  midst  of  your  tyranny;  you  will 
be  stnpped  of  the  imperial  robes  you  have  thrown  over  your 
crimes:  you  will  descend  to  the  grave  with  the  execrations  of  the 
world  onyour  head  ;  and  dirt  to  dirtmW  close  at  once  your  career 
of  false  glory,  and  the  mighty  wickedness  of  ybur  usurpation.' 
P.  90. 

The  seventeenth  discourse  opens  with  '  a  lame  and  impo- 
tent' estimate  of  the  value  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

*  The  study  of  the  holy  scriptures  is  at  once  vsefvl  and  salutary  ; 
they  open  to  the  mind  accustomed  to  ueigh  causes  and  consequences, 
some  "Weighty  truths.'     p.  20/. 

It  is,  however,  no  more  than  our  duty  to  state  that,  not- 
withstanding the  above  objections,  this  volume  contains 
iiianv  proofs  that  Mr.  Morton  has  powers,  which,  by  long 
time'and  great  industry  might  produce  good  fruits. 


[     H7     ] 


Art.  V. — An  JdJress  to  the  British  Public  on  the  Case  of 
Brigadier-General  Picton,  late  Governor  and  Captain- 
General  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad;  with  Observations  on 
the  Conduct  of  fVil/iatn  Fullarton,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  the 
liight  Hon.  John  Sullivan.  Bi/  Lieutenant  -Colonel  Bd- 
zcardJlured  Draper,  oj  the  Tldrd  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
formerly  Military  Secretary  to  the  late  General  Grinjield 
ill  the  West  Indies.     Bt'O.     Budd.      180f). 

Art.  VI. — Evidence  taken  at  Port  of  Spain,  Island  of  Tri- 
iiidad,  in  the  Caf^c  of  Louisa  Calderon,  under  a  Manda- 
mus by  the  Court  of  King's  Botch,  and  directed  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  ;  with  a  Letter  addressed  to  Sir  Sa- 
muel Hood,  K.B.  late  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Government  of  that  Colony.  By  Colonel  Thomas  Pic/on, 
late  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the  Island,  8vo, 
Biidd.      1S06. 

INtheyear  1794,  Thomas  Picton,  the  late  governor  of 
Trinidad,  then  a  captain  in  the  7'5tli  leginient,  en)barked 
lor  the  W^est  Indies,  wliere  Genera!  Vaugiian,  tiie  command- 
er in  chiet'inlhat  cjuarter^soon  after  made  hi  m  his  contiden- 
lial  aid-de-camp,  and  gave  him  a  majority  in  the  si.xt}'- first. 
He  aitervvards  appointed  him  quarter-master-general.  In 
the  year  179^>.  at  the  particular  request  of  Sir  Ualph  Aber- 
crombie,  Colonel  Picton  accompanied  that  distinguished 
officer  in  his  expedition  against  St.  Lucia;  when  the  general 
signified  '  that  ai}  orders  coming  through  Colonel  I'ictoii 
should  be  considered  as  the  orders  of  tlie  comnnnuler  in 
chief.'  in  the  year  1797,  Sir  tval[)!i  Abercrombie  attempted 
and  accomplisiied  the  conqnest  of  Trinidad,  when  l)e  ap- 
pointed Colonel  Picton  governor  of  the  island.  When 
the  Colonel  went  to  make  his  acknowledgments  fqr  so  dis- 
tinguislied  a  mark  of  couiidence  and  favour,  Sir  llal[)h 
replied,  '  Colonel  Picton,  if  I  knew  any  olliccr,  who  in  my 
opinion  woiild  discliarge  the  duties  annexed  to  this  situation, 
better  than  you,  to  iiim  1  would  liave  given  it;  tiicre  are 
no  thauks  due  to  me  for  it.'  The  island  at  this  time  seen]s 
to  have  been  tilled  with  pirates  aud  brigands  of  evervdescrip- 
tioU;,  and  to  have  been  the  common  receptacle  oi"  all  the  va- 
gabonds in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  the  laws  of  Grenada, 
jjassed  in  1784,  we  find  it  staled  that  Triniuad  '  holds  uitt  a 
retreat  for  fraudulent  debtors  aud  stealers  or  slaves,  v,'heitt  no 
redress  or  justice  can  be  had;'  iiud  the  same  lav/;?  enacl- 
cd  '  tliat  persons  coming  jVom  Trinidad  sliull  give  t)oud  on 
thc;r   arrival   in   iQOQl,  slcrlitig  to  b'j    of  gyud    b'vhaviuur 
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and  if  such  bond  is  not  given,  such  person  to  be  declared 
a  vagabond,  and  without  any  other  proof  than  that  of  usual 
or  frequent  residence  in  Trinidad,  to  be  committed  to  gaol.' 
Don  Christoval  de  Robles,  an  old  gentleman,  who  for  nearly 
half  a  century  had  filled,  with  high  reputation  for  honour 
and  integrity,  the  principal  situations  in  the  administration 
of  Trinidad,  and  whom  Colonel  Picton  requested  to  supply 
him  with  such  information  as  might  be  useful  to  him  in  his 
new  and  arduous  situation,  gave  this  account  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  this  advice  to  the  governor.  '  The  population 
is  mostly  composed  of  refugees  and  desperate  characters, 
who  have  been  implicated  in  the  rebellions  and  massacres  of 
all  the  neighbouring  islands  ;  their  principles  are  incompa- 
tible with  all  regular  government,  and  their  inveteracy  to 
your  nation  is  irreconcileable.  The  timidity  of  the  former 
government  suffered  their  crimes  to  pass  unpunished,  and  at 
your  arrival  they  were  actually  masters  of  the  island.  These 
people  are  now  apparently  quiet  ;  but  they  are  the  more 
dangerous,  as  they  are  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  shew  themselves.  They  are  studying  you  and 
your  garrison.  If  you  do  not  give  an  imposing  character 
to  your  government  before  the  climate  diminishes  the  num- 
ber of  your  soldiers,  your  situation  will  become  alarming. 
If  these  men  do  not  fear  you,  they  will  despise  you,  and  you 
may  easily  foresee  the  consequences,'  &c.  Such  were  the 
circumstances  in  which  Colonel  Picton  was  placed,  and 
such  were  the  people  whom  he  had  to  govern.  Much  vigi- 
lance, vigour,  and  address  were  therefore  obviously  necessary 
to  preserve  his  authority,  and  to  secure  respect  to  his  govern- 
ment, nor  does  it  appear  that  Colonel  Picton  was  deficient  in 
any  of  the  qualities  which  his  situation  demanded.  He  had 
only  a  f6rce  of  about  498  men  fit  for  duty,  to  controul  and 
awe  a  lawless  and  mixed  population  of  near  20,000  persons; 
nevertheless  it  appears,  that,  under  his  administration,  peace 
"was  maintained,  and  the  prosperity,  the  culture,  and  the 
general  resources  of  the  colony  increased.  The  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  state  of  the  island,  were  under- 
going a  gradual  amelioration,  when  in  the  year  ISO'2,  during 
Lord  Sidmouth's  administration,  the  government  of  the 
island  was  put  in  commission.  Three  commissioners  were 
appointed.  Colonel  Fullarlon,  Colonel  Picton,  (then  governor 
and  captain-general  of  the  island,)  and  Commodore  Hood. 
Colonel  Fullarton,  who  was  named  first  in  the  commis- 
sion, arrived  in  the  island  in  January,  1803,  and  Sir  Sa- 
muel Hood  on  the  22d  of  February  following.  As  might 
be  expected,  a  cordial  union  and  co- operation  did  not  long 
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continue  among  the  commissioners.  Indeed,  Colonel  Ful- 
larton  had  hardly  been  two  months  in  the  island  be- 
fore the  secret  jealousy  between  him  and  Colonel  Picton 
proceeded  to  an  open  rupture.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  the  other 
commissioner,  sided  with  Colonel  Picton,  and  seerns  to  have 
considered  Colonel  Fullarton's  conduct  as  highly  reprehen- 
sible. On  the  24th  of  March,  1803,  Colonel  Fullarton 
brought  forward  that  charge  against  Colonel  Picton,  which 
has  lately  been  tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
greatly  interested  the  attention  of  the  country.  The  prin- 
cipal circumstances  of  the  case,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
charge,  were  as  follow  :  Pedro  Ruiz,  an  industrious  trader  at 
Port  of  Spain  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  had  accumulated  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  amount  of  4601.  sterling.  Of  more 
than  4001.  of  this  sum,  which  was  his  ail,  he  was  robbed  one 
evening  when  he  was  from  home.  Louisa  Calderon,  a  wo- 
man with  whom  he  cohabited,  was  in  the  house  at  the 
moment  the  burglary  was  committed.  Various  persons 
deposed  that  they  saw  Carlos  Gonzales  speak  to  Louisa  Cal- 
deron at  the  street  door,  then  go  round  to  the  back  door, 
next  the  sea,  and  enter  the  house  by  a  narrow  passage,  just 
before  the  robbery  was  committed.  When  Pedro  liuiij 
returned  home,  he  found  liis  trunk  at  the  door  of  his  cham- 
ber, with  the  lock  broken  and  his  money  gone.  A  man  bed- 
ridden in  a  chamber  adjoining  to  where  the  trunk  was  broken 
open,  declared  that,  as  he  lay  in  his  bed,  he  saw  Carlos  pass 
by  the  narrow  passage  and  immediately  alterwards  heard  the 
lock  of  a  trunk  broken,  and  then  saw  Carlos  go  out  under 
coverof  theevening  at  the  time  mentioned  by  the  witnesses. 
Louisa  Calderon  and  Carlos  Gonzales  were  accordingly 
apprehended,  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  the  robbery. 
1'liey  were  severally  examined  ;  and  on  her  second  exami- 
nation, Calderon  confessed  that  she  liad,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  carrying  on  an  amour  with  Carlos,  and  that  she 
had  introduced  him  into  the  chamber  of  Pedro  Ruiz  at  the 
time  mentioned  by  the  witnesses.  Carlos  himself  afterwards 
confessed  the  same.  Little  doubt  could  remain  that  these 
persons  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  robbery  ;  and  indeed 
the  evidence  that  appears  to  have  been  produced  previous  to 
the  infliction  of  the  torture,  would  probably  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  before  any  jury  in  this  count.ry,  to 
hang  them  both.  That  the  accused  had  stolen  the 
money  seemed  certain  ;  but  in  order  to  discover  where  it 
liad  been  secreted,  M.  Begorrat,  th*e  magistrate  before  whose 
tribunal  the  business  had  been  investigated,  proposed  to  in- 
flict a  slight  degree  of  torture  on  Louisa   Calderon,  to  make 
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her  confess  the  whole  truth  about  the  robbery.  The  follow- 
ingofficial  communication  on  tlie  subject  was  accordingly 
made  to  Colonel  Picton : 

*  In  consequence  of  the  strong  suspicions  hislionour  (Begorrat,  the 
alcaltir,)  entertains  of  the  nuihitto  Louisa  Cahleron,  a  domestic  of 
Pedro  Rui?,,  cor.ccalirg  the  truth  relative  to  the  aforesaid  robbery, 
expressed  in  these  proceedings;  and  his  honour  being  persuaded  tliat 
she  will  discover  the  truth  of  the  mntter  by  lueansofa  slisiht  torture  be- 
ing iiit1;cieilot\  the  said  Calderor,;  and  whereas  his  honour  is  not  invest- 
0(i  with  power  to  execute  the  sanie,  his  excellency  the  governor  and 
captain  S'lieral  of  this  isbind  must  be  made  acquainted  hereof, 
with  the  summary  of  this  process,  by  virtue  of  this  document,  that 
his  i-xceliency  may  determine  as  may  appear  to  him  justice.  The 
usual  and  lequisite  forms  to  be  a(it)pted  and  observed  by  the  notary 
iii  this  cause.  And  in  pursuanre  hereof,  his  honour,  thus  decreed 
and  ordered,  and  he  signed  thereto,  which  I  the  underwritten  notary 
attest. 

Before  me,  Francisco  de  Castro. 

(Signed)  Begorrat.' 

The  notary  proceeded  to  the  governor,  and  upon  being 
asked  in  what  luanner  he  should  give  or  word  the  sentence, 
which  was  apj)licd  for  to  him  by  his  honour,  the  said  Castro 
dictated  the  lorni  and  words  of  the  sentence  or  punishment, 
as  requested,  according  to  law,  which  was  as  follows: 

*  Appliquez  la  question  a  Louisa  Calderon. 

'  Apply  the  question  or  torture  to  Louisa  Calderon. 

(Signed)  TnoM.\s  Picton.' 

The  torture  v/liich  was  inflicted  on  Louisa  Calderon  was 
what  is  called  '  piqueting.'  Her  wrists  were  fastened  to  a  rope 
which  run  through  a  pulley  that  was  attached  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.  She  was  thus  alternately  pulled  up  towards  the 
ceiling  and  then  lowered  again,  with  her  foot  upon  a  piquet, 
which  was  fixed  to  the  floor.  This  piquet  was  stated  in  the 
indictment  to  have  been  a  sharp  spike,  butirora  credibleevi- 
dence  it  appears  that  it  was  a  small  piece  ofwood,  about  five 
or  six  inches  long,and  about  one  inch  or  oneinch  and  a  quarter 
square  on  the  top.  Thisspecies  of  torture  was  twice  inflicted 
en  the  prisoner,  and  for  about  half  an  hour  each  time.  Such 
is  the  crime  of  which  Colonel  Picton  has  been  accused. 
And  though  we  think  his  conduct  reprehensible  forgiving 
his  sanction  to  th.is  method  ofextorting  evidence  by  means 
of  any  species  of  torture  whatever,  (since  we  know  that  in 
«iost  cases,  it  is  full  as  likely  to  make  the  sufferer  confess 
what  is  false  as  what  is  true  ;}  yet  we   should   remember  al 
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the  same  time,  that  tortures  much  more  severe  than  this 
which  was  inflicted  on  Louisa  Calderon,  are  permitted  by 
the  Spanish  hivvs,  which  were  in  force  in  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, and  that  Colonel  Picton  was  required  in  his  instructions, 
as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit,  to  administer  the 
e;overnment  of  the  island  agreeably  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
institutions,  that  subsisted  in  the  island  previous  to  the  sur- 
render. When  M.  Begorrat,  the  magistrate,  therefore  applied 
for  permission  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  the  piquet  on 
Louisa  Calderon,  in  order  to  further  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  great  ends  of  justice,  Colonel  Picton>  in  giving  his 
consent,  seems  to  liave  done  what  was  inconsiderate  and 
blameable ;  but  in  doing  it  he  appears  to  have  been, 
guilty  of  no  breach  of  publicduty.  He  acted  rather  agreeably 
than  contrary  to  his  instructions.  If  he  shewed  loo  much 
deference  to  the  solicitation  of  a  respectable  magistrate,  in 
whose  integrity  he  conflded,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
hiws  was  superior  to  his  own,  yet  this  cannot,  we  think,  be 
deemed  guilt.  For  this  liowever,  he  has  been  represented 
as  a  monster  of  barbarity,  and  there  is  no  species  of  calum- 
ny which  has  been  left  untiied  to  blast  his  reputation.  We 
are  neither  the  [)artizans  of  Colonel  Picton  nor  the  enemies 
of  Colonel  FuUarton  ;  but  we  are  friends  to  truth,  and  ene- 
mies to  every  species  of  persecution,  and  of  all  thespecies 
of  persecution  to  which  an  individual  can  be  exposed,  there 
is  hard!}'  any  whicli  is  so  formidable  as  calumny.  Jf  the 
island  of  Trinidad  be  of  any  importance  to  this  country,  let 
it  be  remembered  tiiat  vve  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  pos- 
."^ession  ofittothe  wise,  the  firm,  and  well-tempered  adminis- 
tration of  Colonel  Picton.  Let  us  not  forget  the  arduous 
situation  which  he  had  to  fill,  the  dithcult  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  the  ferocious,  the  unprincipled,  and 
turbulent  rabble  whom  he  had  to  rule  ;  and  our  censure  will 
then  beconsiderablymiligated.  Colonel  Fullarton  scrutinized 
every  part  of  his  administration  with  the  most  unwearied 
industry,  and  the  most  prying  vigilance ;  and,  during  the 
whole  period,  he  seems  to  have  found  only  one  specious  pre- 
text for  a  crimination  of  his  conduct.  Of  this  one  pretext 
lie  has  made  the  most ;  and  ha:5  contrived  to  excite  all  the 
more  amiable  sensibilities  of  this  country,  in  favour  of  the 
charge  which  he  has  adduced.  Colonel  Draper  asserts  iii 
his  preface,  chat  either  Colonel  Fullarton  or  his  friends  used 
very  unjustifiable  means  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Colonel  Pic- 
ton's  vindication,  by  the  Edinburgh  booksellers.  He  tells  us 
that  Manners  and  Millar,  as  well  as  Creech,  refused  to  sell  *^  A 
Letter  lo  Lgrd  IhibavlUom  General  Picton.'     Other  arti- 
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fices  are  also  stated  to  have  been  used  to  prevent  any  coDnte- 
raction  of  the  popular  prejudice.  If  these  statements  be  true, 
no  language  can  be  sufficiently  strong  to  stigmatise  such  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  defence  of  an  accused  person  from 
being  heard  and  known  :  a  good  cause  does  not  need  the 
suppression  of  any  particulars  respecting  it;  and  a  bad  one 
cannot  long  be  supported  by  misrepresentation,  subterfuge, 
and  disfjuise. 

The  active  methods  moreover,  which  have  been  taken  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  populace  against  Colonel  Picton, 
have  an  irresistible  tendency  to  make  an  impartial  observer 
doubt  the  justice  of  the  accusation  broug;ht  against  him. 
jVJr.  Pierre  M'Callum,  who  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Colo- 
nel Fullartou,  and  authorof 'Travels  in  Trinidad/*  in  which 
he  has  lavished  abuse  of  the  most  virulent  and  most  horrible 
nature  against  Colonel  Picton,  has  since  published  a  cheap 
pamphlet,  wliich  is  carefully  exposed  in  every  shop-window 
that  is  likely  to  be  the  resort  oftlie  vulgar.  To  attract  notice 
more  effectually,  he  has  prefixed,  by  way  of  frontispiece,  a 
painting  of  what  he  denominates  the  unfortunate j^ojovg-  lady 
in  the  act  of  suffering  the  torture.  She  is  finely  formed  and  ele- 
gantly dressed,  her  bosom  is  naked,  and  every  other  circum- 
stance added  which  is  likely  to  awaken  sympathy  through 
the  medium  of  the  passions.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  interesting  j/OM//_g'  lady  was  a  menial  servant,  a  prosti- 
tute, and  a  thief. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  will  mention  the  final 
punishment  which  was  inflicted  on  Carlos  Gonzales  and  his 
accomplice  the  fair  and  seymtive  Louisa  Calderon,  for  a 
crime  for  which  in  this  country  at  least  one  of  the  parties 
would  certainly  have  suffered  deatli: 

Governor  Picton's  Decree,  August  Sd,  1 802. 

*  Duly  considered  and  examined  those  proceedings,  it  is  hereby 
declared  that  the  robbery  was  committed  by  Carlos  Gonzales,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  and  other  circumstances  expressed  in  the 
cause;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  inclining  to  equity  and  mercy, 
lie  is  hereby  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment  from  this  island, 
to  a  fine  of  ISOO  dollars,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  this  process; 
■which  said  fine  shall  be  applied  to  indemnify  Pedro  Ruiz:  and  the 
mulatta  Louisa  Calderon  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  considered 
to  have  expiated  the  offence  by  the  Jong  imprisonment'  (she  had 
been  imprisoned  for  eight  months)  '  she  has  suffered. 

(Signed)        Thomas  Picton.' 


*  See  Critical  Review  for  January,  1806, 
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There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  want  of  clemency 
in  this  sentence.  During  the  piqueting,  Mr.  Garrow  repre- 
sented the  sufferings  of  his  melting  heroine  to  have  been  so 
great  as  to  produce  delirium  and  to  put  her  life  in  danger. 
But  it  happens,  unfortunately  for  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Garrovv's  statement,  that  neither  during  the  piqueting,  nor 
afterwards  did  this  much-compassionated  lady  exhibit  any 
credible  tokens  of  having  experienced  an  excess  of  suffer- 
ing. She  did  indeed  once  faint  or  affect  to  faint,  but  was 
immediately  recovered  by  a  little  wine  and  water;  and  only 
two  days  afterwards  she  walked  from  the  gaol  to  the  spot 
wliere  the  robbery  bad  been  committed,  a  distance  of  about 
iifteen  hundred  paces,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  gao{ 
as  if  she  had  not  suffered  the  torture;  and  whilst  on  the  spot 
she  shewed  how  Carlos  had  taken  the  trunk,  brought  it  to  the 
door,  broken  the  padlock,  and  taken  away  the  money,  and  all 
the  while  she  kept  smoaking  a  segar. 

We  shall  here  quit  the  subject,  only  remarking  that  Colo- 
nel Draper's  pamphlet  would  have  been  more  approved  of 
by  us,  if  ne  had  employed  less  asperity  of  diction  and  less 
virulence  of  abuse.  Some  of  his  expressions  respecting  Co- 
lonel Fullarton  are  too  contemptuous ;  and  the  language 
even  of  an  advocate  is  never  so  well  calculated  to  make  an 
impression  in  favour  of  the  cause  which  he  espouses,  as 
when  it  is  tempered  with  a  becoming  liberality  and  mode- 
ration. 


Art.  VII. — Flay  fair's  Inquiry  into  the  'permanent  Causes  of 

the  Decline  and  Fall  of  powerful  and  wealthy  Nations,  8^x. 

(Concluded  from  p.  12  J 

1      IN  the  former  part  of  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Playfair's  work, 
\\\e  took  a  short  review  of  the  leading  permanent  causes  of 
the  decline  of  wealthy  and  powerful  nations,  and  the  ex- 
amples which  have  been   afforded    in    ancient  and  modern 
states  of  their  varied  operation.     We  shall  now  offer  some 
observations  upon  those  circumstances    which   are  pointed 
mt,  though  with  considerable  indistinctness,  in  the  volume 
t  present  before  us,  as  the  great  causes  of  decay  ;  to  which 
e  shall  add  some  remarks  on  the  method  which  may  be 
\e  best  calculated  to  obviate   the  effects  of  those  causes, 
^ich  really  influence  the  destinies  of  nations      The  appli- 
^ion  of  these  and  Mr.  Playfair's  theories  to  the  state  of  our 
On  country,  will  conclude  the  observations  which  we  sihall 
nke  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  Playfair  has  discussed  in  as  many  chapters,  eight 
leading  causes  of  decline.  1.  Wealth,  as  affecting  the  man- 
ners, the  education,  and  dispositions  of  the  people  who -pos- 
sess it.  2.  The  bad  education  of  the  great  body  of  tlie  po- 
pulation, arising  from  increased  opulence.  3.  Augmented 
taxation  as  affecting  the  industry,  the  habits,  and  govern- 
ment  of  a  country.  4.  The  encroachment  of  separate  and 
privileged  bodies.  5.  The  unequal  division  of  property. 
G.  The  increased  consumption  of  animal  food  and  monopoly. 
7.  The  increase  of  the  poor.  8.  The  depreciation  of  money. 
It  will  be  eisily  seen  that  the  majority  of  these  causes  are 
distribulable  under  the  great  original  one  of  augmented 
■wealth,  and  to  that  only  they  should  have  been  distinctly 
referred:  the  remainder  will  be  sliewn,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, to  be  either  non-efficient  or  at  least  neutral. 

Mr.  Playfair  seems  to  consider  wealth  as  the  cause  of  de- 
cline, because  il  supersedes  the  necessity  of  further  industry. 
As  soon  as  a  nation  becomes  rich,  in  his  opinion,  it  also  be- 
comes indolent. 

'  As  necessity  was  the  first  cause  of  industry  and  invention,  fronj 
which  wealth  and  power  arise,  it  is  natural  that,  when  the  action  of 
that  necessity  becomes  less  urgent,  those  exertions  to  which  it  <:ave 
rise  will  o;ra dually  fall  away.  Though  habit  may  sometimes  coun- 
teract this  tendency, in  the  individual,  yet,  taken  upon  a  general  scale, 
and  from  generation  to  generation,  it  must  inevitably  take  place.' 

*  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  then,  for  an  individual  to  conci- 
liate affluence  with  industry,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  preserve 
one  of  the  cflects  of  nectssity,  after  the  necessity  has  ceased  to  exist. 
But  if  it  were  possible  for  a  sum  of  money,  or  property  of  any    sort, 
to  be  given  to  each  individual  in  a  nation,  which  would  be  sufficient 
in  the  midst  of  an  industrious  people  to  enable  him  to  live  in  perfec 
idleness,  the  whole  nation  could  not  become  idle.     Such  a  case  neve 
can  exist,  as  that  of  all  the  individuals  in  a  country  becoming    su 
iiciently  rich  to  live  without  labour.     But    something  approachi^ 
towards  that  state  of  things  actually  does   take  place,  when,    by   li 
general  increase  of  wealth,    the  necessity  for    labour  is   diminishf- 
The  number  of  idle  people  is  constantly  augmeutin^j  ;  and  even  th^e 
who  continue  to  labour  do  it  less  intensely  than  when  the    operain 
of  necessity   was  more  severe.     When  a  cause  is  uiminished,  thc'f- 
fect  must  in  time  fall  ofiin  proportion. 

•  With  individuals,  nature  has  given  very  powerful  auxiliarie  to 
necessity,  which  strengthen  and  prolong  its  operation,  but  vich 
do  not  operate  equally  on  nations.' 

'  It  is  a  continued  and  regular  exertion,  directed  tea  proper  c<^ct, 
that  is  wanted  to  obtain  wealth  ;  to  procure  this,  it  is  well  to  itUte 
nature,  and  create  necessity. 
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*  But,  in  proportion  as  a  nation  throws  wealthy,  that  necessity  is 
done  away.  It  is  of  the  art  of  prolonging  necessity,  or  rather  of  re- 
conciling necessity  with  aftluence  and  ease,  for  which  we  are  going 
to  search,  that  we  may,  by  that  means,  reconcile  affluence  with  in- 
dustry.' 

*  If  we  find,  then,  that  the  increase  of  wealth  renders  the  descen- 
dants of  a  particular  family  helpless,  aixl  unable  to  maintain  their 
place  in  society  ;  if  we  find,  also,  that  it  gives  those  portions  of  a 
country,  which  are  the  least  advanced,  an  advantage  over  those 
which  are  the  most  advanced,  and  if  we  find  that  the  number  of  in- 
digent decrease  most  where  the  wealth  is  greatest,  we  surely  must  al- 
low, that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  decay  that  accompanies  tlie 
acquisition  of  wealth.  The  same  revolutions  that  arise  amongst  the 
rich  and  poor  inhabitantbof  a  country,  who  change  places  gradu- 
ally, and  without  noise,  must  naturally  take  place  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  rich  and  poor  countries,  upon  a  larger  scale  and  in 
a  more  permanent  manner.  Such  changes  are  generally  attended 
with,  or  at  least  productive  of,  violent  commotions.  Nations  are 
not  subservient  to  laws  like  individuals,  but  make  forcible  use  of  the 
means  of  which  they  are  possessed  to  obtain  the  ends  which  they 
have  in  view.' 

As  our  author  considers  this  principle  as  the  'root  of  all, 
that  is  perpetually  operating,  that  we  meet  with  at  every 
corner  and  every  turning,'  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
upon  what  foundation  it  rests.  If  indeed  it  were  true  that 
the  acquisition  of  property  stifled  the  motive  and  desire  of 
obtaining  more,  it  could  be  true  only  as  applied  to  indivi- 
duals ;  but  it  is  perfectly  unphilosophical  to  argue  that  the 
same  cause  must  necessarily  produce  the  same  effect  upon  a 
society  of  individuals  whose  passions,  motives,  and  interests, 
are  widely  different  from  those  of  private  persons,  'i'his 
alone  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  mode  of  argument  of 
which  Mr.  Playfuir  very  frequently  avails  liimself.  But  if 
we  are  to  consider  the  acquisition  of  wealth  as  producing 
the  same  effect  on  a  state  as  it  is  presumed  to  do  on  an  indi- 
vidual, we  must  not  give  way  to  a  trifling  difficulty  of  this 
kind.  We  must  suppose  the  numbers  of  the  people  to  con- 
tinue the  same,  and  the  average  riches  of  each  member  to  be 
proporlionably  augmented  ;  an  assumption  which  it  is  ridicu- 
lous for  a  moment  to  entertain.  We  must  suppcjse,  on  Mr. 
Playfalr's  principles,  that  the  number  of  poor  is  diminished; 
but  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  permanent  effect  of  a  great 
augmentation  of  national  wealth  after  it  has  taken  place,  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  poor,  even  beyond  the  proportion  it 
would  bear  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  entertaining  that  Mr.  Flayfair,  in  the  course 
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of  this  singular  chapter,  admits  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
which  at  once  destroys  the  theory  which  he  produces  it  ta 
support.  If  poverty  occupies  a  wider  space  in  the  face  of 
society,  if  the  number  of  persons  who  are  operated  upon  by 
its  powerful  stimulus  towards  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is 
considerably  greater;  surely  it  is  the  fairest  inference,  upon 
our  author's  principles,  that  the  general  progress  of  the 
country,  and  the  accumulation  of  riches,  must  be  rapidly 
accelerated. 

To  us  indeed  it  appears  totally  impossible  to  account  for 
the  decay  of  wealtli  by  the  direct  operation  of  its  in- 
crease. The  causes  which  lead  to  its  diminution  have  beea 
before  enumerated.  Tljey  are  sometimes  purely  adventi- 
tious, and  those  which  are  permanent  and  necessary  are 
chiefly  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  wealth  on  the  na- 
tional spirit,  by  which  a  people  is  rendered  the  less  abie  to 
protect  themselves  from  external  violence,  to  which  they 
offer  a  more  powerful  temptation.  We  have,  however,  be- 
fore attempted  to  point  out  one  metliod,  in  which  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  in  one  country  has  a  tendency  to  accele- 
rate its  increase  in  another,  and  Ihus  in  some  degree  to  effect 
its  own  destruction  by  augmenling  the  resources  and  creat- 
ing the  rivalship  of  its  neighbour ;  and  we  endeavoiued  to 
shew  how  that  was  effected  by  the  conversion  of  the  lands  of 
the  richer  into  pasture,  and  the  necessary  demand  of  corn 
from  the  poorer  country.  The  increase  of  the  poorer  coun- 
try is  further  effected  by  the  transfusion  of  capital  from 
that  nation  where  its  profits  are  small,  to  that  in  which  they 
are  large  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  these  principles  will  only 
explain  the  increase  of  one  nation  whilst  the  other  remains 
stationary,  and  we  must  have  recourse  to  those  which  we  have 
described,  to  explain  the  absolute  decay  of  the  stationary 
ration.  The  reasons  why  the  intercourse  between  two  coun- 
tries is  ultimately  in  favour  of  the  poorer  one,  arc  explain- 
ed by  Mr.  Playfair  in  a  very  clumsy  manner. 

*  In  countries  that  are  poor,  those  who  have  the  selling,  but  not 
the  manufacturing  of  goods,  are  so  much  greater  gainers  by  selling 
goods  purchased  on  credit,  of  which  they  can  keep  a  good  stock  and 
assortment,  than  in  selling  from  a  shop  or  store  scantily  supplied  with 
money,  that  there  is  not  almost  any  question  about  either  price  or 
quality;  there  is  not  scarcely  an  alternative.  In  one  line,  a  man 
can  begin  who  has  scarcely  any  capital,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness ;  he  can  even  afford  to  sell  the  articles  he  purchases  on  credit  v.iih 
very  little  profit,  because  they  procure  him  ready  money  ;  whereas^ 
if  he  sells  an  article  upon  which  he  has  no  credit,  hd  must  replace  it 
with  another,  by  paying  money  immediately.     The  cousequcnce  is. 
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that  while  those  who  sell  to  the  public  are  poor,  the  nation  or  manu- 
facturer thai  uives  the  longest  credit  will  have  the  preference  :  but 
this  is  daily  diminishing,  for  even  with  the  capital  of  the  rich  nation 
itself,  the  manufactures  of  the  poor  one  are  encouraged  ;  the  manner 
is  as  follows  : 

'A  at  New  York  purchases  goods  for  one  thousands  pounds  from 
B  at  London,  which  he  sells  without  any  profit,  and  perKaps,  at  a 
considerable  loss  ;  becauses  B  gives  him  twelve  months'  credit.  But 
A,  who  has,  by  this  means,  got  hold  of  money,  as  if  by  a  loan,  will  not 
lay  that  out  with  B,  nor  let  him  touch  it  t'll  the  year's  end  ;  and,  ha- 
ving made  no  profit  by  the  sale  of  B's  goods,  he  must  turn  to  advan- 
tage the  money  he  obtained  for  them.  Acconling  to  the  situation 
of  matters  in  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  A's  concerns,  he  will 
make  more  or  less,  but  what  he  makes  it  is  not  the  business  to  inves- 
tigite  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  he  will  lay  his  ready  money  out 
with  those  who  will  sell  cheap,  in  order  to  get  by  it  ;  that  is  to  say, 
be  will  lay  it  out  with  some  persun  in  iiis  own  country.  Thus, 
though  the  rich  nation  sells  goods  %)n  creiiit  at  a  price  which  cannot 
be  obtained  for  them  by  the  purchaser,  yet  its  capital  serves  to  give 
activity  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  poor  coun.'ry.  It  is  true,  that 
this  operation  is  slow,  but  it  produces  an  effect  in  time,  and  finishes 
by  robbino^  the  wealthy  nation  of  its  superiority,  obtained  by  giving 
credit.  It  is  thus  (hat  in  all  their  intercourse,  the  first  advantage  is 
to  the  rich  nation,  but  terminates  in  favour  of  the  poor  ;  for  when- 
ever equality  of  prices  are  the  question,  an. I  both  can  give  sufricient 
credit,  the  poorer  nation  has  the  advantage  in  poinr  of  price. 

'  With  regard  to  rivaling  each  other,  in  a  third  place,  the  poor  na- 
tion has  the  adv.intage,  if  the  inerchaiits  there  have  the  means  of 
paying  with  ready  money,  because  tliepnce  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
richer  country.  If  they  have  not  that  means,  they  cannot  deal  with 
jhem,  but  must  wait  tiil  they  have,  by  perseverance,  and  in  coarse 
of  time,  come  to  have  the  means  when  the  poor  nation  is  certain  to 
enter  into  competition  with  advantage. 

*  But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  capital  of  a  rich  nation 
is  employed  in  fostering  a  rivalship  in  a  poorer  nation.  \Vere  the 
inanufacturers  the  only  persons  who  sold  goods,  it  would  be  confined 
to  this  ;  but  that  is  not  the  cas»,  for  merchants,  who  afe  the  sellers, 
study  only  where  the\-  can  purchase  the  cheapest;  thus  English  mer- 
chants purchase  cloths  in  Silesia,  watches  in  Switzerland,  fire-arnis 
fit  Liege,  in  preference  to  laying  out  the  money  in  England  or  Ireland; 
and  they  will  give  credit,  as  before  eX[)Iained,  to  the  nation  that 
wants  it, 

'  In  this  manner  it  is,  that  the  capital  of  a  rich  country  supplies 
the  wantof  it  in  poorer  ones,  and  that,  by  degrees,  a  nation  saps  the 
foundation  of  its  own  wealth  and  greatness,  and  gives  encouragement 
to  them  in  others.* 

It  is  not  in  this  tnanner,  we  apprehend,  that  the  transfusion 
of    capita]  takes    place,   but    rather  by   the    same    inetliod 
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in    which  the   industry    of  towns    acts    upon   that    of  the 
country,    by    the   employment   of  its  capital    in    the    cul- 
tivation of  its  lands,  either   by  money  lent   at    interest,    or 
by  absolute  settlement.     But  we   cannot  comprehend  how 
long  credits  have  the  effect  described.     The  merchant  who 
grants  them  will,  of  course,  add  to  the  ready  money  price  of 
his  goods  such  a  premium  as  will  compensate  for  the  trouble 
and  risk  of  repayment ;  and  if  the   foreign  purchaser  is  also 
to  lose  by  their    sale,  in  order  to  procure  ready  money,  he 
must  make  very  large  profits  in   order   to    cover   that  loss, 
and  also  to  provide  for   the   premium  which  he  is    to   pay 
to  the  merchant.     Besides  this,  to  whom  does  such  purcha- 
ser sell  ?     If  to  the  retail  dealer,  the  retail  dealer  will    him- 
self require,  upon  Mr.  Playfair's  principles,  along  credit;  if 
he   himself  retails  them,  the  lapse  of  time  in  disposing  of 
them  will  be  an  additional  loss.  Mr.  Playfair  is  again  in  an 
error  in  talking  of  the  poorer  as  the  manufacturing  nation  ; 
for   it  is    clear  that  the    intercourse   between  the   rich  and 
poor  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  former  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  latter  people.     It  is 
equally  erroneous  to   suppose    that  the    more  opulent  are 
undersold  in  the  foreign  market  by  the  less  opulent  country. 
If  that    were  the  case,   as    Mr.    Playfair   urges,  what  will 
be  the  situation  of  his  own  argument?     The  manufacturer  in 
the  poorer  country,  purchases  ihe  goods  of  the  manufactilrer 
of  the  richer   at  their  full  price,   not  to  dispose  of  them 
in  a  foreign  market,  where  he  would  be  undersold    by   his 
countryman  some  little,  but  to  dispose  of  them  in  his  own 
market,   where  he    must  be  greatly   undersold   indeed  :  and 
this  he  does  to  convert  the  money  which    they  procure,  into 
the  manufactures  of  his  own  country,  and  thereby  ultimately 
purchases  the  commodities    of   the   cheaper  place    at    the 
high  price  of  those  of  the  dearer.     This  species  of  economy 
very  far  exceeds  the  meagre  refinement   of    the  heroes  of 
Smollett,  who  buy  their  laced  coats  on  credit  from  the  tay- 
iors,  to  sell  them  for  ready  money  to  the  Jews. 

The  next  permanent  source  oi'decline  Mr.  Playfair  attri- 
butes to  the  badness  of  education,  and  particularly  that  t)t  fe- 
males; and  in  order  to  remedy  it  he  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  tutors  independent  of  the  will  of  parents,  and 
a  system  of  public  instruction  of  a  compulsory  nature. 
Whatever  importance  we  attach  to  the  education  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  both  c.s  a  mean  of  improving  and  pre- 
serving posterity,  we  do  ncjt  consider  ils  detects  as  a  perma- 
nent and  necessary  cause  of  decline,  but  merely  as  a  maher 
of  accidental  regulation,     if  we  were  lo  offer  un  opinion   on 
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ihe  merits  of  Mr.  Play  fair's  plan,  we  should  declare  it  to 
be  Very  harsh  aiul  oppressive,  without  being  productive  of 
any  better  effects  than  the  ordinary  system  of  education, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  wishes  and  inchnation  of  parents; 
and  we  are  not  the  less  sorry  to  differ  with  him  on  a  question 
of  this  nature,  as  we  find  he  disapproves  ot  cultivating  in  any 
de2;ree  the  intellectual  faculties  o\'  the  lower  orders,  bevond 
the  limits  of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  destined  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Upon  the  general  eflfect  of  augmented  taxation^  we  have 
before  expressed  our  concurrence  with  our  author  i  and  in 
the  chapter  on  this  subject,  we  agree  with  him  in  several  of 
his  observations,  though  tliey  are  not  very  original  in  them- 
selves, or  expressed  with  much  clearness  or  precision. 

Mr.  Piayfair  is  inclined  lo  consider  Mr.  fluuie's  principle 
of  taxation  augmenting  necessity,  as  much  more  operative 
tlian  he  describes  it  to  be,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  has  been  already  exaggerated.  We  quote  another  opi- 
nion of  our  author  on  the  fine  arts,  which  he  considers  to 
be  materially  injured  by  the  growth  of  taxation  ;  but  if  we 
understand  the  reasoiis  advanced,  at  all,  they  are  such  as 
apply  to  the  increase  of  wealth  only. 

'  Though  the  increase  of  taxes,  by  aup,montinpthcexpence  of  living, 
and  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe,  is  Httle  Mt  by  the  labouring  class,  their 
■ivages  rising  in  proportion  ;  yet  a  most  disastrous  effect  is  produced 
on  the  fine  arts,  and  on  all  productions  cf  which  the  price  does  not 
bear  a  proportional  rise. 

'  Wiicre  taxes  are  high,  and  luxury  great,  there  must  be  some  per- 
sons who  have  a  great  deal  of  ostentation,  even  if  they  have  little  ta^le. 
A  picture  or  a  jewel  of  great  value  will,  very  certainly,  lind  a  pur- 
chaser, but  that  will  only  serve  as  a  motive  for  biiu'^iDg  the  line 
painting  from  another  country,  where  the  necessaries  of  lile  are  cheap- 
er, and  where  men  enjoy  that  careless  ease  which  is  incompatible  willi 
a  high  state  of  taxation. 

'  When  Rome  became  luxurious  to  the  highest  pitch,  there  wete 
neither  poets,  painters,  nor  historians,  bred  within  its  walls  ;  buffoons 
and  fiddlers  could  get  more  monev  than  philosophers,  and  they  had 
more  saleable  talents.  Had  Virgil  nut  found  an  Augustus,  hud  he 
Jived  three  centuries  later,  he  must  either  have  written  bidlads  and 
lampoons,  or  have  st..rved  ;  otherwise  he  niust  hu\e  quilted 
Italy. 

'  When  Rome  was  full  of  luxury,  and  commanded  the  wurhl  and  its 
wealth,  there  was  not  an  artist  in  it  capable  of  executing  the  stulues 
of  its  victori(rijs  gt^nerals. 

'  Some  Greek  island,  barren  and  bare,  would  brec>!  artists  .apable 
of  making  ornaments  for  imperial  iloiue. 
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*  It  is  an  easy  matter,  in  a  rich  country,  to  pay  for  a  fine  piece  cf 
art,  but  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  price  for  the  bringing  up  a  fine 
^rtist.' 

Mr,  Playfair's  next  chapter  on  the  causes  of  decline,  discus- 
ses the  encroachments  of  privileged  bodies,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  members  of  the  law.  If  under  the  term  of 
encroachment,  is  meant  the  entire  separation  of  one  profes^ 
gion  from  another,  we  do  certainly  agree  with  him  that  this 
is  generally  true,  and  especially  so  as  applied  to  the  military 
order,  the  disunion  of  which  for  the  popular  interests  is 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  increase  of  prosperity,  and 
one  of  the  permanent  and  regular  causes  of  decay.  But  we 
cannot  discover  the  meaning,  much  less  the  merit  of  his 
lucubrations  on  the  administration  of  our  law  as  it  relates  to 
property,  which  appears  to  us  not  the  less  futile  and  childish, 
because  it  is  trite  and  vulgar. 

*  United  in  interest,  and  constantl}'  occupied  in  studying  the  law  of 
the  countr}',  while  the  public  at  large  are  occupied  on  a  variety  of 
different  objects,  and  without  any  bond  of  union,  there  can  be  no- 
thing more  natural  than  that  they  should  contrive  to  render  the  busi- 
ness which  they  alone  understand,  of  as  much  importance  and  profit 
as  possible. 

*  In  the  criminal  law  of  the  country,  where  the  king  is  the  prose* 
cutor,  and  where  the  lawyers  are  not  interested  in  multiplying  ex- 
pense or  embarrassment,  our  laws  are  administered  with  admirableat- 
tention  ;  though,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  they  are  blamed  for  seve- 
rity, they  are  justly  admired  over  the  world  for  their  mode  ct  ad- 
ministration. 

'  It  is  very  different  in  cases  of  property,  or  civil  actions,  where  it 
isman  against  man,  and  where  both  solicitor  and  council  are  inter- 
ested in  the  intricacy  of  the  case.  Here,  indeed,  the  public  is  so  gla- 
ringly imposed  upon,  that  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  dwell  on  the 
subject,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  is  to  offer,  or  point 
out,  a  remedy,  it  may  be  sufficient,  in  this  case,  to  go  over  the  busi- 
ness once,  and  leave  the  examples  till  the  relief  is  proposed.' 

Does  Mr.  Playfair  mean  that  the  multiplication  of  legal 
regulations  is  the  effect  only  of  the  chicanery  of  attornies 
and  the  tricks  of  counsel  ?  Is  he  of  opinion  that  the  expence 
and  delays  of  law,  provided  its  ultimate  decision  is  governed 
by  impartiality,  are  of  such  serious  importance  as  to  affect 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  work  the  decay  of  its  re- 
sources? For  our  own  part,  we  look  upon  the  incumbrances 
of  legal  procedure  and  the  multiplication'of  regulations,  as 
the  necessary  consequences  of  the  desirable  union  of  wealth 
and  liberty  ;  we  look  upon  the  number  of  laws  as  absolutely 
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Essential  to  the  property  of  the  coantr\',  and  the  expence  and 
delay  of  their  administration  as  very  Uttk  hindrance  toit. 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  consider  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty as  the  more  desirable,  where  its  protection  is  placed 
on  fixed  and  determinate  grounds  ;  and  who  tninks  of  acquir- 
ing it  the  less,  through  tiie  fear  of  being  put  by  some  re- 
inote  possibility  to  considerable  trouble  and  expence  in  de- 
fending it?  The  *  potentia  remota'  of  a  law-suit  does  not 
bfteii  affect  the  industry  of  a  tradesman  or  manufacturer  ; 
and  the  great  expences  which  do  attend  it  on  its  arrival, 
may  possibly  be  effectual  in  preventing,  by  additional  terrors, 
the  attacks  of  violence  or  fraud. 

We  forbear  to  follow  Mr.  Playfair  through  the  whole  of 
his  particular  eiiiuneration  of  the  causes  of  decay.  The 
next  chapter  upon  which  we  shall  briefly  remark  is  that,  ia 
which  he  talks  of  the  consumption  of  animal  food  as  dimi- 
nishing population  ;  and  the  monopolies  which,  by  raising  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  '  augment  the  price  of  la- 
bour, the  rent  of  land,  and  the  taxes  of  a  country,'  which 
certainly  do  not  bear  the  appearance  of  being  likely,  as  Mr. 
Playfair  says,  to  hasten  the  crisis  of  nations  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  causes.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
points,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  although  the  same 
space  of  soil,  when  devoted  to  pasture,  will  by  no  means  sup- 
port the  same  number  of  people  as  when  it  is  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  corn  or  potatoes;  yet  the  consumption  of 
animal  food,  and  the  consequent  depasturage  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  territory,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  very  powerful 
engine  of  depopulation,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  tiie  desire 
for  animal  food,  is  not  a  mere  abstract  and  fanciful  appetite 
(as  Mr.  Playfair  represents  it),  but  is  the  consequence  of  great 
wealth,  whic!)  itself  operates  in  making  the  necessary  provi- 
sion of  corn,  though  not  v.'ith  the  sanie  certainty  or  conve- 
nience, by  purchase  from  the  foreign  market.  We  are  in- 
deed somewhat  entertained  with  tiie  awful  difi'erence  be- 
tween the  consumption  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  ;  this 
sensible  desire  for  potherbs,  and  this  impolitic  appetite  for 
roast  beef,  the  one  the  test  of  prosperity,  the  other  the  cause 
of  decline. 

Curius  parvo  quae  legerat  liorto 


Jpse  focis  brevibusponebat  oluscula,  qua;  nunc 
bqualidus   in   matrna  fastidit  compede  lossor 
Qui  meniinit  calidse  sapiat  quid  vulva  popinse. 

With  re<?pect  to  monopoly,  Mr.    Playfair  strenuously   in- 
sists upon  it  as    an    efi'ectual  cause    of  decline.      He    does 
Grit.  Kev.  Vol.8.  Jane,  ISOfj,  M 
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no-,  indeed  attribute   this  deleterious   power   to  that  species 
of  monopoly   which    alone     possesses    it,    the    inonopolv 
which    is    tolerated    by    the    sovereign   power  as    a   mean& 
of  revenuCj    and    which    prevails  in  a  greater  or   less  de- 
gree in  4ic  revenue  laws   of  Spain,  Austria,    Portugal,  and 
other   European  nations.     Tiiis   indeed  might  be  consider- 
ed   as  one   of  those    instruments    of    ruin,   affecting  the 
wealth  of  a  country,  and  arising  from  the  badness  and  im- 
policy of  its  governors.      But  our   author,  in  his  eagerness 
to  leave  the  beaten  track,  and    strike  out    new    discoveries, 
passes  over  this  branch   of  monopolies,  and    attributes   the 
destructive  effect  to   that   class  only  which  naturally  result 
from  society  itself,  and  do  not  owe  their   origin  to    the  ig- 
norance  of  its  governing  power.     Upon  this  topic   we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the    work   before   us    somewhat 
at  length,  because,  in  truth,  we  do  notsufficiently  comprehend 
our  author  to  be  ab!e  to  epitomise    his   reasonings  :  but  in 
doing  so  we  shall  give  it  as  a  specimen  vi'hich  does  not  ppparent- 
Jy  require  any  answer.  The  opinions  of  the  public  on  thissub- 
ject  have  been  already  so  much  enlightened,  and    the   pro- 
gress of  a  right  understanding  so  rapid   within    these   lew 
years,  that  it  would  be  almost  a  siigma  on    the   intellectual 
character  of  any   individual,  to  represent  him  as   hostile  u> 
those  measures  which  are  provided  by  the  natural  disposition 
of  mankind^as  a  remedy  for  the  defects  of  nature.     Men  of 
these  sentiments  arc  really  become  the   by-word  of  econo- 
mists,  and  hostility  to  monopoly   the  sure  and  never  failing 
evidence  of  ignorance  on  the  great  featurss  of  national  pros- 
perity. 

*  One  of  the  most  alarming  circumstances  attendant  on  this  situa- 
tion of  things  is,  that  provisions  become  an  object  of  monopoly,  and 
the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  of  all  objects.  I'he  law  has 
interfered  in  regulating  the  interest  ot'  money,  but  not  in  the  rent  of 
houses  or  of  other  use  of  property.  Circumstances  may  occur,  in 
which  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  loan  of  money  is  so  great,  as  tc» 
induce  the  borrower  to  engage  to  pay  an  interest  that  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  himself,  and  that  would  grant  the  lender  the  means  of  ex- 
tortion, or  of  obtaining  exorbitant  profit.  The  same  interference 
tvould  be  just  as  reasonable,  wherever  the  same  sort  of  necessity,  by 
existing,  puts  one  man  in  the  power  of  another.  This  is  the  case 
with  every  necessary  article  of  provision,  which,  indeed,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  all  one  article,  for  the  price  of  one  is  connected  with  the  • 
prices  of  all  the  others. 

'  Provisions,  indeed,  are,  in  general,  articles  that  cannot  be  pre- 
ferved  for  any  very  great  length  of  time;  but  then  again,  they  are  ar- 
ticles of  a  nature  that  the  consumers  must  have  within  a  limited  time 
also,  and  for  which  they  are  mciincd  to  give  an  exorbitant  price  rather 
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than  not  to  ha\;e.  The  interference  of  il>e  law  between  a  man  and 
the  use  of  his  property,  ought  to  be  as  seldom  as  possible  ;  but  it  has 
never  been  maintained  as  a  general  principle,  that  it  ought  never  to 
interfere,  if  it  is  at  any  time,  or  in  any  Case,  right  to  interfere  le- 
gally, the  question  of  when  it  is  to  be  done  becomes  merely  one  of 
expediency,  one  of  circumstance,  but  not  one  that  admits  of  i  gene- 
ral decision. 

'  A  writer  of  great  (and  deservedly  great)  reputation  has  said  so 
much  on  this  subject,  and  treated  it  in  a'way  that  both  reason  and 
experience  prove  to  be  wrong,  that  it  is  become  indispensibly  neces- 
sary to  argue  the  point.  Monopoly,  regrating,  and  forestallingj 
which  two  last  are  only  particular  modes  of  monopolizing,  have  been 
considered  as  chimeras,  as  imaginary  practices  that  have  never 
existed,  and  that  cannot  possibly  exist.  They  have  been  likewise 
assimilated  to  v/itchcraft,  an  ideal  belief,  arising  in  the  times  of 
ignorance.  It  is  now  becoaie  the  creed  of  legislators  and  mi- 
nisters, that  trade  should  be  left  to  regulate  itself,  that  monopoly 
cannot  exist. 

'  With  all  the  respect  justly  due  to  the  learned  writer  who  advan- 
ced so  bold  an  opinion,  it  may  be  asked,  since  many  instances  occur* 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  in  ancient  times,  and  in  our  owrl 
days,  of  provisions,  on  particular  occasions,  selling  at  one  hundred 
times  their  natural  price,  (and,  every  price  above  the  natural  one,  is 
called  a  monopoly  price,)  how  can  it  be  asserted  that  they  may  not 
become  an  object  of  monopoly  in  a  more  general  way,  though  not 
at  so  exorbitant  a  price  .'' 

'  How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  thing,  that  has  so  often  occurred 
in  an  extreme  degree,  a  thing  that  is  allowed  to  be  possible,  be  com- 
pared with  the  miraculous  eft'ect  of  witch  craft,  of  the  existence  of  which 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  authentic  record  ?  The  one,  at  all 
Events,  a  natural,  and  the  other  a  supernatural  effect.  How  are  those 
to  be  admitted  in  fair  comparison  ? 

*  If  we  know  that,  at  the  siege  of  Mantua,  the  provisions  rose  to 
one  hundred  times  their  usual  price,  we  may  believe  the  same  thing 
possible,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  two  thousand  3-ears  ago,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Leyden,  or  at  that  of  Paris.  11  vv-e  know  that  a  guinea 
is  given  for  a  bad  dinner  at  an  inn,  which  is  not  worth  a  shilling, 
merely  because  some  particular  circumstance  has  drawn  more  peo- 
ple together  than  can  be  provided  for  ;  and,  because  hunger  admits 
not  patiently  of  delay,  can  we  dispute  the  inclination  to  extortion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  disposition  to  submit  to  it  on  the  other  ? 

'  If  that  is  admitted,  the  interference  of  the  lav;  is  allowable  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  it  regulate?  the  interest  of  money, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  ;  that  is,  it  is  allowable,  in  particular 
rnstances,  where  the  effects  are  similar,  but  not  in  all  instances,  be- 
cause, in  all  instances,  they  are  not  similar. 

'  The  rate  of  provisions  is  then  liable,  on  particular  occasions,  to 
rise  to  a  monopoly  price,  such  as  that  of  those  rare  productions  of 
nature,  the  quantity  of  which  cannotsbe  increased,  whatever  the  de- 
laand  may  Hse.     It   fellows,   as   an  evident  consequence,-  that  the 
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price  increases  as  the  scarcity  augments;  but,  if  it  only  did  so,  the 
evil  would  not  be  so  j;reat  as  it  really  is.  In  tlie  fust  place,  the 
anxiety  attendant  on  the  risk  of  wantmj;  so  necessar)'  an  article  cre- 
ates a  greitter  C"mpetition  amongst  buyers  th^tn  the  decree  of  scar- 
city wiuihl  occasion  i;i  an  article  of  less  necessity  ai:d  impoilarice. 
In  a  wenithy  nation,  the  evil  is  still  farther  increased,  by  two  other 
causes. 

'  The  high  price  which  on?  part  of  the  society  is  able  to  afford,  and 
the  '.veailh  of  those  uho  sell,  enables  them  to  keep  back  the  pro- 
visions trom  the  market  ;  the  fust  cause  operates  in  all  coun- 
tries nciuly  aiike,  for,  anxiety  to  have  food  is  nearly  equal  all  the 
world  over.  But  the  two  last  operate  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  buyers  and  of  the  sellers,  as  the  eagerness  and  ability 
of  the  fornT'r  to  purchase,  and  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  latter 
to  keep  back  iVom  selling,  are  regulated  by  the  degree  of  wealth  in 
a  country. 

'When  the  necessaries  of  life  become  dear,  and  arrive  at  a  mo- 
uopnly-price.  then  all  taxes  and  other  burthens  laid  on  the  people 
become  a  matter  comparatively  of  little  importance.  In  KnglantI, 
where  the  taxes  are  higher  than  in  any  nation  in  the  world,  they  do 
not  come  on  the  poor  to  above  three  pounds  a  head  ;  and,  of  those, 
at  least  one-half  can  be  avoided  by  a  little  self-denial.  But,  when 
the  provisions  increase  one-half  in  price,  it  amounts  to  at  least  four 
pounds  a  head  to  each  person  ;  so  that  the  etj'ect  falls  on  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  with  a  most  cxtaiordinary  degree  of  seve- 
rity. 

*  Cut,  great  as  this  evil  is,  it  has,  by  the  circumstances  and  na- 
ture of  things,  a  tendency  to  increase  the  very  cau^e  in  which  it  ori- 
ginates. Though  the  highness  of  price  diminishes  the  consumjition 
of  victuals  in  general,  it  diminishes  the  consumption  of  vegetable 
fcod,  or  bread,  more  than  it  does  that  of  animal  food.  Though  all 
sorts  of  eatables  rise  in  price,  in  times  of  scarcity,  yet  bread,  being 
the  article  that  excites  the  greatest  anxiety,  rises  higher  in  projiortion 
than  the  others.  This  affords  an  encouragement  to  gratify  the  pro- 
pensity for  eating  animal  food  ;  and  this  propensity  is  encouraged  by 
an  absurd  and  mistaken  policy,  by  which  (or  perhaps  rather  an  af- 
fectation of  p(dicy)  economy  in  bread  is  prescribed,  and  not  in  other 
food  ;  so  ihat  when  people  r^evour  animal  food,  and  increase  the  evil, 
they  think  they  are  most  patriotically  and  humanely  diminishing  it.' 

The  subjects  of  Mr.  Piayfair's  two  next  chapters,  the  in- 
crease of  the  poor  in  rich  countries,  and  the  tendency  of 
capital  to  flow  from  those  situations  in  whicli  it  is  abundant 
to  those  in  whicli  it  is  scarce,  have  been  already  remarked 
upon  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry.  In  the  latter  chapter 
some  observations  are  offered  on  the  tendency  of  this 
depreciation  of  nionej.  It  is  urged  that  '  nations  in 
wlnctitliis  depreciation  tai;es  place,  can  easily  command  the 
labour  of  the  others  which  are  not  so  rich,  but  that  the 
others  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  theirs  :  that  the  obvious  con- 
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sequences  of  this  is  the  removal  of  its  industry.'  It  is  next 
asserted  that  a  prejudicial  eftcct  is  produced  by  the  uiulti- 
plicatioa  of  taxes,  although  those  taxes  are  more  easily 
borne.  Upon  both  ot  these  points  we  disagree  with  Mr. 
IMavfair.  No  apparent  or  real  depreciation  of  money  can 
permanently  take  phice,  but  in  one  of  two  ways;  either  by 
an  increase  of  the  capital,  or  a  deterioration  of  the  circulaun<»- 
medium  of  a  country.  On  the  former  supposition,  the  [)rice 
oftliemanufacturesof  acountry  will  necessarily  be  lowered  by 
competition,  and  they  will  of  course  be  more  in  demandLhaii 
those  of  foreign  countries.  On  the  latter  supposition,  though 
the  goods  of  foreign  countries  may  at  first  appear  cheap- 
er than  the  home  manufactures,  it  will  be  soon  found, 
that  a  proportionably  greater  quantity  of  the  delerioruled 
medium  will  be  required  to  etfect  their  purchase.  \i  the 
home  produce,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  local 
medium,  sells  for  twice  its  former  nominal  value,  the  bills  of 
exchange  or  bullion,  which  are  to  purchase  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  will  also  sell  like  other  commodities,  for 
twice  their  nominal  value  also.  With  respect  to  the  etfecls 
of  this  principle  on  taxation,  it  is  asserted  by  i\Jr.  Pla_yfair 
that  it  causes  an  increase  of  taxes,  even  if  there  were  no 
other  reason  for  it,  though  it  also  counteracts  its  own  opera- 
tion by  making  ttiem  be  borne  more  lightly.  To  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reply,  that  the  increase  of  taxes  which 
is  required  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  neutralize  the  depreciation 
of  the  medium,  and  to  make  the  imposts  bear  liie  same 
relative  proportion  to  the  whole  wealth  of  the  eounlry, 
as  they  did  before,  can  liave  no  real  etfect  whatever  on 
its  prosperity;  they  do  nut  press  more  lightly  on  the 
people,  because  they  are  imposed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
bearing  the  same  relation  as  before  to  their  means  of  pay- 
XTient,  and  therefore  pressing  with  the  same  weight.  Our  au- 
thor, howevtM",  seems  lo  i'orget  that-iu  most  countries,  and  in 
Britain  particularly,  some  ot  the  more  important  brandies  uf 
taxation,  a  large  partot  the  customs,  the  stamps, and  ihedutv 
upon  property,  bt;ing  eill  duties  ud  vulordin,  adapt  themselves 
without  any  accessory  regulation,  to  the  varymg  slate  of  the 
'medium  of  a  country,  and  ulv/ays  preserve  their  due  prooor- 
tion  to  the  national  wt'alth. 

We  liave  now  jMirsueil,  as  (ar  as  vve  have  been  able,  i\fr. 
Playfair's  system  of  ine  |»atliology  of  great  empires  ;  and  it 
will  be  easilV  seen  horn  the  view  0,  hieli  we  have  given  o\  its 
leaiiing  featiues,  thatitis  neitiier  very  accurate  nor  cuuipre- 
heasive  in  its  des('ri[)tion  of  liie  ori.i^in  or  sym[)toms  o(  llie 
d-ise.iscs  which  ali'ect  the  coustit'utionj  ot  states.     It  is  how- 
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ever  possible,  that  we  may  not  have  described  with  asiuucli 
precision  or  fullness  as  v/e  could  have  vvislied,  ihe  scope  and 
bearing  of  Mr.  Plaj'fair's  remarks,  because,  in  truth,  ue  have 
not  entirely  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  preliminary  diffi- 
cult}' of  comprehending  them.  In  this  respect  our  author 
has  certainlv  an  advantage  over  his  commentators,  as  his 
oracular  obscurityiiot^nfrequently  serves  as  a  protection  to 
arguments,  which  might  possibly  not  prove  impregnable 
if  the  access  to  them  could  beeasilv  discovered. 

It  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  the  system  which  ma}'  be  the  best  calculated  to  obviate 
jthe  causes  of  decline^,  which  seem  to  grow  with  and  accom- 
panv  the  progress  of  prosperity  ;  and  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  we  er.lirely  concur  Aviih  our  author  in  opinion, 
that  we  are  to  look  to  the  governing  power  of  a  state  for  ef- 
fective regulations,  and  that  those  regulations  should  be 
employed  in  counteracting  the  operations  of  nature,  v;hich 
are  unfav'onrablt:  to  the  [)ermanence  of  prosperity,  with  the 
lea's!  possible  interruption  to  itsulterior  progress,  Ithasbeea 
before  remarked  thatthedeleteriouseffectsof  wealth  are  chiefly 
perceptible  in  the  alteration,  which  they  work  upon  thesensi- 
nients  and  opinions  of  the  people  at  large;  and  it  follows  from 
this  position,  that  the  system  which  is  to  secure  the  permanence 
iof  an  empire,  must  restrain  wealth,  where  its  tendency 
is  prejudicial  to  public  feeling,  and  provide  an  antidote  let 
jts  progress  in  such  artificial  inslitutions  as  foster  and  keep 
alive  the  national  spirit.  *  Nam  inrperium  iisdem  artibus 
retinetur  quibus  initio  partuni  est.'  To  trench  upon  the 
sources  of  national  wealth,  by  incumbering  it  with  such  direct 
regulations  as  sumptuary  iavvs,  would  be  equally  injudi- 
cious and  absurd;  but  the  wise  and  enlightened  statesman  will 
attain  the  same  object  by  indirect  means.  He  will  pursue 
sucha  system  as  will  accommodate  the  numbersof  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  produce  of  a  country,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  poor,  and  the  misery  and  dcpravatiorr  of  sen- 
timent which  attend  a  superabundance  of  population.  He 
will  promote  every  public  institution  of  a  civil  or  religious 
nature  which  can  inspire  the  people  with  an  idea  of  their  own 
consequence,  and  with  the  affection  and  spirit  of  a  common 
family.  H^  will  preserve  the  splendid  distinctions  of  merit, 
the  honours  of  hereditary  rank,  and  every  memorial  which 
can  serve  to  refresh  or  recall  the  idea  of  the  grandeur  or  mag- 
nificence of  the  country  ;  above  all,  he  will  keep  alive  the  mi- 
litary spirit,  by  the  closest  union  of  feeling  and  interest  be- 
tween the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  the  armed  force  which 
is  set  apart  for  its  protection.  Such  a  statesman  would  not 
follow  the  harsh  and  goading  regulations  of  Lycurgusj   and 
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endeavour  toobviate  tlieefiects  of  luxury  and  n<'hes,  by  black 
broth  and  iron  coin;  but  he  would  deeply  and  inlimateiy  study 
the  system  or  Athens,  which  affords  the  most  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive example  orthe  oompatibiiity  oFwealth  with  those  insti- 
tutions whieh  promote  the  union  of  public  sentiment,  and 
the  ardor  of  national  spirit. 

The  limits  of  our  review  will  not  permit  us  to  offer  many 
observations  upon  the  application  which  Mr.  Playfair 
makes  of  his  own  dogmas  to  the  state  of  Great  Britain.  In 
addition  to  the  cau.-.es  of  decline,,  which  are  common  to  Eng- 
land with  other  nations,  he  points  out  some  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  it;  the  national  debt ;  the  high  rate  of  taxation  ;  the 
unprecedented  commerce  by  which  she  excites  thehostilitj'oi 
nations;  the  poor's  rate;  and  her  form  of  government,  which 
affords  a  full  range  for  tiie  incroachments  of  public  bodies  : 
against  which  he  sets  off  some  peculiar  advantages  arising 
from  her  insular  situation,  which  preserves  the  unity  of 
national  character;  from  the  political  importance  of  the 
poor ;  her  religion  ;  her  increased  commerce  with  America; 
the  law  of  patents,  by  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  inven- 
tions ;  and  lastly,  from  the  singular  circumstance,  which  was 
left  to  our  author's  ingenuity  to  imagine  or  discover,  that 
Great  Britain  is  the  last  nation  in  Europe,  which  has  risen  to 
splendour  by  coninierce  and  manufactures  ;  that  all  the  rest 
have  had  their  day,  and  thatthere  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  possible  th^tany  country  can  renew  itself. 

Amongst  this  somewhat  chaotic  enumeration  of  causes, 
our  readers  will  perceive  nrany,  which  it  is  merely  suffi- 
cient to  mention  :  and  in  most  of  the  remainder  we  con- 
cur in  opinion  vvith  Mr.  Playfair.  That  the  poor's  rale  is 
a  serious  incumbrance  on  the  prosperity  pf  the  country, 
without  producing  any  compensation'v.'hatever,  is  an  opinion 
in  which  we  entirely  agree  vvith  him  :  but  the  mode  pro- 
posed for  its  reduction  by  economy  and  strictness  in  its 
administration,  appearstous  perfectly  ineffectual:  and  weare 
inclined  to  think  that  nothing  less  than  its  entire  abolition, 
possibly  by  prescribing  a  period  at  which  its  relief  shall  cease 
to  be  extended  to  any  other  persons  than  those  who  are  then 
enjoying  it,  however  it  may  be  productive  of  immediate  mise- 
ry, is  the  only  method  oferadicating  this  evil.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  immense  accumulation  of  our  taxes  is  of  the  most 
seriousand  weighty  importance  to  theexistenceof  the  country; 
but  we  do  not  see  any  other  vvviy  of  alleviating  this  burthen 
than  by  the  utmosLfrugality  iii  peace  and  war.  ^^ith  respect 
to  the  national  debt,  Mr.  Playfair  proposesits  reduction  upon 
the  following  plan  :  he  takes  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  at 
'^;400^000;000l.,  and  proposes  the  creation  of  a  stock    at  C.j 
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per  cent,  which  should  annually  redeem  50  millions  of  the 
debt,  aud  into  wliich  every  person  should  be  compelled  to 
purchase  at  par  in  proportion  to  his  capital,  upon  which  this 
would  operate  as  a  tax  ot  £  per  cent. j  or  40  per  cent,  upon 
income,  lor  10  years.  Tiiis  scheme  will  a{)pear  to  every  one 
equally  liable  to  objection,  with  those  which  propose  its  im- 
inediate  payment  by  a  proportional  tax  on  all  the  property 
ot  the  country.  It  would  oppress  the  capitalist  with  the 
utmost  severity,  whilst  it  does  not  affect  the  person  whose 
wealth  consists  in  income:  it  would  cause,  therefore,  the  im- 
inediate  removal  of  all  removable  capital;  itwonld  affect  that 
nvhich  is  em[)ioyed  in  manufactures,  not  only  because  it 
woiiid  be  a  direct  lajc  u[)on  their  profits,  but  because  it  would 
reduce  the  means  of  their  purchase;  and  it  would  be  equally 
unjust  to  the  stock-holder,  who  as  soon  as  he  would  be 
paid  Vk'ould  be  subject  to  the  same  tax,  and  who  v.  ould  not 
of  course,  without  compulsion,,  remove  his  funds  from  a  situ- 
ation in  which  they  bore  6,  to  one  in  which  they  would 
only  bear  3  per  cent.  Every  violent  and  sudden  remedy  for 
the  evil  of  a  national  debt,  is  in  truth  equally  unjust  and 
impolitic  ;  and  we  do  not  see  the  least  occasion  to  triumph 
toseiher  with  Mr.  Pla\  fair,  in  the  discovery  of  a  svsteni 
■which  would  supersede  the  powerful  and  equitable  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  Playfair  particularly  directs  his  attention  in  one  of 
the  latter  chapters  of  his  v.ork,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
education  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  strongly  sup- 
ports the  system  of  , apprenticeships.  The  mode  in  which 
he  proceeds  to  what  he  modestly  terms  the  refutation  of  Dr. 
^Smith's  opinion  upon  this  subject,  is  by  garbling  the  ar- 
guments which  he  addiices.  'He  maintains/  says  he,  '  that 
they  would  learn  belter,  be  more  industrious  and  useful,  if 
employed  on  wages  than  if  bound  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
iinally,  tliat  there  were  no  apprenticeships  amongst  the  anci- 
ents.' But  it  happens  that  these  are  merely  made  use  of 
by  that  author  as  subsidiary  to  the  great  objections  which 
lie  urges  to  the  law  of  appreriticeshij>,  asrestraining  thecom- 
petition  of  a  particular  trade  to  a  smaller  number,  and  ob- 
structing the  free  circ  JatiOn  of  labour  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another;  and  it  wcjuld  still  remain  for  Mr.  Playlair 
to  shew, even  if  he  could  make  his  objections  good,  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  morals  of  young  trades- 
men bj^  the  jcgulalioiis  of  apprenticeships,  are  more  than 
sufhcient  to  counterbalance  the  disadvaniages  which  arise 
from  them  in  those  particulars. 

We  have  been  compclkd  to  be  less  minute  in  our  remarks 
upon  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  i'lciyfau's   work  than   ue  cojld 
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otherwise  vvisli,  and  we  shall  console  ourselves  by  observing 
that  it  (ippears  to  us  less  entitled  to  attention  than  the  other 
parts  of  his  inquiry.  In  tlie  consideration  ol"  this  question 
as  it  relates  to  Great  Britain,  his  attention  is  never  directed 
to  those  causes  which  operate  upon  the  great  leading  ele- 
ment of  the  prosperity  ot"  nations,  the  spirit  ofthe  people  at 
large.  For  our  own  part,  we  consider  the  situation  of  our 
country  as  superior  in  many  respects  to  that  of  every  other, 
and  as  possessing  advantages  which  may  secure  it  from  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  inevitable  destiny  of  every  great 
empire  ;  a  territory  sufficiently  large  for  the  purposes  of 
wealth  and  population,  and  incapable  of  that  species  of 
extension  which  might  weaken  its  power  ;  a  constitution 
which  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  ail  our 
great  public  benefits,  and  which  guards  both  against  its  own 
corruption  and  the  weaknessor  folly  of  its  rulers,  which  have 
been  in  other  countries  the  fertile,  though  adventitious  sour- 
ces of  decay;  and  institutions  which  are  adapted  in  many 
respects  to  preserve  and  keep  alive  the  national  spirit.  If,iadeed, 
improvement  be  particularly  necessary  in  any  of  those  insti- 
tutions, it  is  in  the  system  of  our  public  force,  which  is 
probably  the  least  qualitied  of  any  in  Europe  for  promoting 
amilitaryspirit  amongst  the  peopleat  large,  and  \vlr.ch,when 
properly  constituted^  is  the  great  and  efficacious  instrument 
of  its  improvement.  The  u.se  of  arms  should  never  become 
what  is  termed  a  separate  profession,  and  be  contincd  to 
a  peculiar  description  of  people  ;  but  it  should  be  so  arrang- 
ed as  to  extend  the  duties  of  military  service  to  the  g^eate.^t 
possible  number  of  the  people,  consistently  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army,  and  the  other  interests  of  the  nation  at 
large.  Of  this  constitution  of  its  military  force,  Fraace  at 
present  affords  tl)e  most  brilliant  example,  and  however 
painful  we  find  it  to  derive  instruction  trom  an  enemy,  we 
cannot  help  holding  it  up  as  worthy  of  tlie  imitation  even  of 
a  free  state.  No  nation  boasts  of  a  better  disci[)lined  arujy, 
and  none  has  a  nopulatiou  which  has  sliared  so  largely  in 
the  service  of  their  country  ;  and  we  confess  that  we  are 
of  opinion  that  no  eftectual  alteration  can  lake  place  in  our 
system,  until  we  have  substituted  com])ulsory  limited  ser- 
vice which  shall  press  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  people, 
instead  of  a  voluntary  and  perpetual  engagement  which  must 
embiaceonly  a  f^'w.  We  do  not,  indeed,  see  on  wluit grour.ds 
such  a  svstetn  has  been  reoresenled  as  contrarv  to  the  spnit 
oF  our  cou-^titution,  for  if  it  meets  with  the  concurrence  oi' 
our  parliament,  (ompulsorv  seivice  is  iii  no  degiee  more 
i]!ic();istituti',)nnl  lluai  compulsory  taxati'.;n  :  and  whilst  we 
allow  ;t  to  be  just  to    take    uway   a  [)Oiiion  of  ilie  property 
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f>f  each  individual  as  the  price  ,  of  tlie  defence  of  the 
ivhole,  it  surely  cannot  be  unjust  to  claim  his  actual  ser- 
vice for  a  limited  time.  It  uiust  be  vecollected,  that  in 
the  earl  V  period  of  our  hi&tory,  this  was  the  principle  upon 
■which  we  acted,  and  that  the  payment  of  subsidies  was  ori- 
ginally a  compensation  for  actual  service  in  the  field. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  deiived  very  considerable  profit 
^nd  instruction  tVom  the  perusal  of  i\Jr/Play fair's  work.  It 
is  evidently  the  production  of  one  who  thinks,  Uiough  not 
of  one  who  thinks  with  clearness  or  precision,  or  has  the 
habit  of  expressing  himself  with  ease  or  perspicuity.  The 
arrangement  is  highly  defective,  and  the  whole  view  of  the 
subject  much  less  comprehensive  than  we  expected  to  have 
found  in  so  bulky  a  tome. 

Tlie  work  is  tolerably  well  printed  in  quarto,  and  contains 
four  coloured  charts;  No.  1,  representing  the  commercial 
history  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world;  No.  2,  the 
extent,  revenue,  and  population  of  European  nations;  No.  3, 
the  exports  and  imports;  No.  4,  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  Great  Britain.  These  charts  are  evidently  formed  on 
the  plan  of  Dr.  Priestley,  but  the  nature  of  their  subjects  does 
Dot  render  them  equally  useful  with  those  which  he  has 
produced. 


Art.  VUI. — Essays,  ?n  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the. 
following  Suhjects:  I.  Qna  Man  szc riling  Memoirs  of  him- 
self:  11.  On  De'cision  of  Character  :  III.  On  the  Jpp/i- 
cation  of  the  epithet  Romantic  :  IT.  On  some  of  the  Causes 
Ij/  Zi'hich  Evangelical  Religion  has  been  rendered  less 
(itceptable  to  Persons  of  cultivated  Taste.  By  John  Foster, 
^  J  ol.  Svo.  second  Edit.     Longman.     1806'. 

THESE  essays,  and  particularly  the  two  first,  display 
considerabledepth  of  reflection,  force  of  discrimination,  and 
vigour  of  expression.  Mr.  Foster  evidently  possesses  much 
originality  of  thought.  His  conceptions  are  perspicuous, 
and  his  diction  is  both  elegant  and  precise.  Such  a  moral 
and  mental  history  of  any  individual,  as  Mr.  Foster  deline- 
ates in  his  first  essay,  would  certainly  be  a  most  valuable 
acquisition.  It  would  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  supply  us  with  many  important  hints 
for  the  conduct  of  education.  But  the  work  itself  is  so 
difficult,  and  supposes  the  process  of  self-examination  to 
be  begun  so  early  and  carried  on  with  so  much  vigilance  ancj 
perseverance,  that  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  comnlelely  car* 
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ried  into  execution.    But  any  history  conducted  on  thisplan, 
however  imperfect  the  performance,  would  be   both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.     The  impressions  which  lay  the  basis  of 
^liaracter,  are  often  made  in  very  early  life,    of  which    the 
effect  remains  long  after  the  original  impulse  is    forgotten. 
Hence  our  qualities   and    habits  acquire    peculiar  hues  and 
tendencies,  which  we  can  neidier  alter  nor  efface  ;  and  of 
which  we  can  only  wonder  how  tlicy  were  produced.      The 
strongest  sympathies  and  antipathies,  to  which   individuals 
are  liable,  and  for  which  we  can  assign  no  adequate  cause,  are 
often  derived  from  some  of  the  most  trivial    occurrences  of 
incipient  life.     Such  is  the  constitution  of  our   naturCj  tiiat 
those  directions  which   are    given  to  the  tender  fibre,    are 
usually  the  most  durable;  and  the  character  of  nian,  which 
may  be   regarded    as  the  result   and  aggregate  of  his  ha- 
bits, seems  to  be  placed  in  a  great   measure  at   the  mercy 
of  accident:  but  this  only  shews   the   necessity  of  beginning 
educational  an  earlier  period  than  we  are  wont  to   do;  and 
indeed  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  attend,  as  far  as  they  have 
power  and  opportunity,  to  the  moral  culture  of  their  proge- 
ny even  from    their  birth.     Much  evil    would  thus   be  pre- 
vented, and  more  good  produced.     A  right  direction   might 
in  general   be  given  to  the   various  appetencies   which   we 
bring  into  the  world  ;  the    noxious  power  of  fortuitous  im- 
pression might  be  counteracted,  and  those  which    had  a  be- 
neficial  tendency  might  be  cherished  and   promoted.     The 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical    world    is  so   constituted  that 
nothing  is  more   necessary,   than   continual  vigilance   and 
industry.     Man,  from  the  earliest  period    of  his   existence, 
when  he  is  an  infant  hanging  at   the   breast,  seems    to   be 
exposed  to  the  force  of  apparently    fortuitous  impressions, 
on  purpose  to  leach  parents  the  necessity  of  an  early  and  unin- 
termilied   attention   to    the  education  of  their  offspring,  to 
the  nurture  of  the  shoots  of  good,  and   the  eradication   of 
those  of  evil.     As  every  spot  of  ground,  of  which  the   cul- 
ture is  neglected,  is  soon  covered  with  weeds  ;  but  as  those 
weeds  may  be   prevented,   and  a  more  useful   produce   be 
procured  by  patient  industry,  so  the    soil  of  the  infant  mind 
may,  by  strenuous  and  unceasing  culture,  be  kept  free  from 
many  prejudices,  errors,  and  vices,  with  which  it  will  other- 
^vise  be  overrun.     God  does  not  will  indolence,  but  activity; 
nota  torpid  supineness,  but  vigorous  exertion.    Hedoesnot 
give  us  the  end  without  first  using  the  means;  but,  if  he  puts 
the  means  in  our  power,  we  alone  are  to  blame  if  ive  do  not 
produce  the  end.     He  governs  the  world  by  second  causes, 
jather  than  what  maybe    termed    immediate  volition,  that 
his  ftitional   creatures,  by  obtdining  a  knowledge  of  some 
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of  these  causes,  which  either  concern  their  moral  or  physical 
good,  may  be  able  to  employ  them  in  a  way  conducive  to  iheir 
liappiness.  By  studying  the  iialuie  of  the  mind  or  body  of 
man,  and  the  causes  which  are  calculated  to  exert  a  mis- 
chievous or  beneficial  tendency  upon  either,  we  may 
employ  them  to  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
one  or  the  other.  We  cannot  alter  the  original  stamina 
of  the^  man^  but  we  can  subject  those  stamina  to  almost 
any  habits  which  we  please.  The  human  being,  as  it 
comes  from  the  womb,  is  the  most  pJasLic  of  all  creatures, 
and  the  most  susceptible  of  the  varied  influences  and  i"odi- 
fying  effects  of  education.  But  if,  according  to  the  belief  of 
Mr.  Foster,  which  is  intimated  in  several  parts  of  his  work, 
man  brings  with  him  into  this  fair  creation  a  forcible  pro- 
pensity to  evil,  which  can  be  counteracted  only  by  a  siiper- 
natural  impulse,  where  would  be  the  use  of  employing  any 
natural  meam  for  the  promotion  of  good  and  the  prevention 
of  evil  impressions  on  the  heart?  in  short,  would  not  all 
moral  culture  be  superfluous,  and  not  only  superfluous  but  im- 
pious, as  it  would,  according  to  his  theological  hypothesis,  be 
fighting  against  God  t  Thus  we  see  into  vvliat  inconsisten-, 
cies  Mr.  Foster  has  bceu  led  in  several  parts  of  his  essays 
by  the  intrusion  of  one  absurd  article  into  his  religious  creed; 
and  what  an  incongruity  there  is  between  some  of  his  rati- 
onal convictions  and  the  errors  of  his  belief.  We  wonder 
thai  any  man  like  Mr,  Foster,  who  evidently  possesses  a  strong 
and  cnUivated  intellect,  should  in  this  instance  betray  such 
a  weakness  of  judgment ;  but  we  trust, that  itai'ises  not  from 
any  prejudice  agamst  the  truth,  but  from  the  want  of  calm 
examination.  Let  Mr.  Foster  coolly,  dispassionately,  a;:d 
according  to  the  rules  of  rational  criticism,  examine  those 
passages'in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Old  which  are 
supposed  to  countenance  this  absurd  hypothesis,  and  he  will 
be  convinced  that  it  is  a  doctrine  which  derives  no  supi)ort 
whatever  from  the  sacred  writers.  We  give  }.Jr.  Foster. this 
advice  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  benevolence,  because 
we  are  well  assured  that  some  of  those  tenets  of  what  he  calls 
erawge//ca/ religion,  which  he  f.<)pears  to  have  embraced, 
will,  if  not  relinquished,  produce  inconsistent  and  inconclu- 
sive reasoning's  in  his  fuiure  works,  as  they  have  in  several 
parts  of  his  present;  and  we  should  be  sorry  that  any  per- 
son who  has  written  so  well  as  iMr.  Foster,  slioukl  not  write 
more;  or  that  what  he  writes  should  be  imnued  with  any  no- 
tons  derogatory  to  the  true  s[>irit  and  real  meaning  of  clni;- 
tianity,  and  «.|uile  uavvortiH-  Oi'  nis  gemu^,  bu  la.-Ae,  aaci  iiu 
penetration. 
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Bat  notwithstanding  ihe  incurable  hereditary  malady  with 
which  Mr.  Foster  supposes  tb"e  whole  liuman  race  to  be  dis- 
eased, he  seems  to  ascribe  the  formation  of  character  prin- 
cipally to  the  influence  (»f  sarroutiding  objects^  to  fortuitous 
impressions,  and  the  contai:;;!on  of  example;  he  seems  to  ima- 
gine that  what  may  be  called  the  direct  agency  of  education, 
operating  in  precept  and  instruction,  is  less  eiiioacious  in 
forming  the  cluiracter,  and  giving  a  permanent  direction  to 
the  sentiments  and  the  conduct,  than  some  of  the  diveijified 
circumstances  and  occurrences  of  our  lives.  Books,  com- 
pany, surrounding  objects,  with  the  particular  associations  of 
idea's  which  they  produce,  all  conspire  to  moJify  the  mind, 
the  heart,  the  sentiments,  and  disposition  of  the  individual. 
Sometimes  one  particular  incident  or  association  will  give 
such  a  powerful  nnpulse  to  the  thoughts  or  aflectious,  as  to 
produce  some  predominant  propensity,  some  di^unneeriis^ 
and  resistless  passion,  which,  according  to  the  direction  it 
takes,  will  suffice  either  to  raise  aman  to  the  height  of  virtue 
or  to  sink  him  in  the  depths  of  vice,  to  make  him  learned 
or  enterprising,  to  infiame  him  with  ambition  or  with  avarice. 
That  peculiar  bent  of  mind,  which,  when  it  is  determined  to 
literaluie  or  the  arts,  is  called  genius,  is  usually  thus  pro- 
duced; and  it  is  probable  tliat  some  of  the  distinguislnng 
characteristics  in  tlie  minds  and  hearts,  the  disposition  and 
the  habits  of  individuals,  are  derived  iVom  the  same  source- 
Could  we  triice  the  formation  of  the  philanthropist  and  the 
misanthrope,  of  the  religionist  ar.d  the  athei*!t,  of  the  pro- 
jector and  the  recluse,  of  the  prodigal  and  the  miser,  througii 
the  successive  stages  of  tiieir  history,  we  should  fitid  that 
that  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  their  predominant  pro- 
pensities, atul  caused  the  (irstlmk  in  the  lengthened  cbain 
of  habit,  was  someihing  apparently  trivia],  and  the  elFect 
of  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to  last  beyond  the  mo^ 
ment.  But  those  impressioi>s,  which  seem  fugitive  and  evan-  , 
escent,  are  often  more  durable  than  brass.  They  operate  invi- 
sibly and  mysteriously  on  the  interior  man  ;  but  with  a  force 
of  which  it  seems  afterwards  impossible  to  avert  the  etTeci  or 
to  dispel  the  charm. 

The  essay  '  on  Decision  of  Character,'  is  a  highly  rational 
and  valuable  production.  Decision  of  character  is  of  incaU 
cnlable  importance  in  the  conduct  of  life,  though  we  very 
rarely  meet  with  those  who  possess  it.  It  is  very  easy  to  pro- 
ject,*but  difficult  to  execute.  It  is  easy  to  form  resohition<?, 
but  it  requires  energy  and  perseverance  to  keep  them,  fierg 
firmnes,s  and  decision  are  so  necessary.  A  decisive  characfer 
will  always  command  respect ;  but  the  character  of  iadeci- 
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sion  must  be  accompanied  with  many  amiable  qualities  in- 
deed to  preserve  it  from  contempt.  Decision  of  cliaracter 
is  equally  removed  from  obstinacy  and  from  weakness  ;  it  does 
not  persevere  in  a  purpose  wliich  it  knows  to  be  hopeless, 
or  is  convinced  to  be  wrong  •,  but  it  does  not  suffer  the  intru- 
sions of  a  sickly  sensibility  to  frustrate  the  sober  dictates  of 
reason.  Its  determinations  are  not  made  this  moment  to  be 
changed  the  next :  but  yet  they  are  not  incapable  of  change. 
They  have  not  that  pliancy  which  causes  them  to  be  new 
modified  by  every  successive  difference  of  sensation  ;  but 
they  yield  to  reason  when  that  reason  possesses  all  the  co- 
gency of  truth.  *  The  double-minded  man,'  as  the  scrip- 
ture saj's,  or  the  man  in  whose  character  there  are  none  of 
the  strong  lines  of  decision,  '  is  unstable  in  all  liis  ways.' 
Water  is  hardly  more  susceptible  or  less  retentive  of  impres- 
sions than  he  is.  His  sensibility  in  general  precludes  the 
light  exercise  of  his  judgment.  He  is  led  by  his  sensations, 
and  his  sensations  vary  their  hues  every  hour.  The  mo- 
tions of  his  will  are  like  the  trepidations  of  a  pendulum, 
"which  is  never  still,  but  which  never  moves  long  in  one  di- 
rection. Nothing  great  or  dignified  can  be  expected  from 
«uch  a  character.  It  has  none  of  the  reauisites  for  action, 
none  of  the  vigour  which  is  wanted  in  the  conflicts  ot  life, 
in  the  ascent  up  the  steep  of  honour,  of  wisdom,  or  of  vir- 
tue. It  soon  languishes  under  disappointments,  and  it  is 
goon  terrified  or  repressed  by  opposition. 

]\Ir.  Foster  instances  the  decision  of  a  virtuous  character 
in  the  example  of  Howard  the  philanthropist. 

*  The  energy  of  his  determination,' says  the  essayist,  '  was  so 
great,  that  if  instead  of  being  habitual,  it  had  been  shewn  only  for  a 
short  time  on  particular  occasions,  it  would  have  appeared  a  vehe- 
ment impetuobity  ;  but  by  being  uiiintcrmitted,  it  had  an  equability 
of  manner,  which  scarcely  appeared  to  exceed  the  tone  of  a  calm 
constancy,  it  was  so  totally  the  reverse  of  any  thing  like  turbulence 
or  agitation.  The  habitual  passion  of  his  mind  was  a  measure  of 
feeling  almost  equal  to  the  temporary  extremc;s  and  paroxysms  of 
common  minds;  as  a  great  river  in  its  customary  state  is  equal  to  a 
sraall  or  moderate  one,  when  swollen  to  a  torrent.  The  moment  of 
finishing  his  plans  in  deliberation,  and  commencing  them  in  action, 
was  the  same.  The  law  which  carries  water  down  a  declivity,  was 
not  more  unconquerable  or  invariable  than  the  determination  of  his 
feelings  towards  the  main  object.  The  importance  of  this  object 
held  his  faculties  in  a  state  of  excitement,  which  was  too  rigid  to  be 
afiected  by  lighter  interests,  and  on  which  therefore  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art,  had  no  power.  He  had  no  leisure  of  feeling 
which  he  could  spare  to  be  diverted  among  the  innumerable  varieties 
©f  the  extensive  scene  whick  he  traversed  j  all  his  subordinate  feel- 
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Ings  lost  tlieir  separate  existence  and  operation  b}'  falling  into  the 
grand  one.  There  have  not  been  wanting  trivial  niinds  to  mark  this 
as  a  fault  in  his  character.  But  the  men  of  taste  ought  to  be  silent 
respecting  such  a  man  as  Howard  ;  he  is  above  their  sphere  of  judg- 
ment. His  attention  was  so  strongly  and  tenaciously  fixed  on  his 
object,  that  even  at  the  greatest  distance,  like  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
to  travetlerSj  it  appeared  to  him  with  a  luminous  distinctness^  as  if 
ft  had  been  nigh,  and  beguiled  the  toilsome  length  of  labour  and  eji~ 
terprize  by  which  he  was  to  reach  it.  It  was  so  conspicuous  before 
him,  that  not  a  step  deviated  from  the  direction,  and  every  moment 
and  every  day  was  an  approximation.  As  his  method  referred  every 
thing  he  did  and  thought  to  the  end,  and,  as  his  exertion  did  not 
relax  for  a  moment,  he  made  the  trial,  so  seldom  made,  what  is  the 
utmost  etlect  which  may  be  granted  to  the  last  possible  efforts  of  -a 
human  agent;  and  therefore  what  he  did  not  accomplish,  he  mighs 
conclude  to  be  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  mortal  activity,  and 
calmly  leave  to  the  immediate  disposal  of  omnipotence.' 

In  the  essay  on  the  application  of  the  epithet^  Romantic/ 
Mr.  F.  sets  oat  with  remarking  the  indefinite  manner  ia 
which  such  terms  as  Puritan.,  Jacobin,  Methodist,  Sec.  have 
been  employed^  and  the  invidious  er.d  to  which  they  have 
been  applied  ;  and  he  says  that  'the  epithet  Romantic,  though, 
it  has  no  similarity  to  these  words  in  its  coinage,  is  consider- 
ably like  tiiem  in  the  mode  and  effect  of  its  application.' 
He  then  notices  soi^e  of  the  niodes-of  conduct  and  states  of 
mind  to  which  the  epithet  may  be  applied,  and  others  to- 
which  it  is  propetiy  inapplicable.  When  we  say  of  an 
individual  tliat  -he  is  romantic  or  has  a  romantic  ttirn  of 
iliind,  vve  t2;eneral!v  mean  that  his  imarrination  has.  the 
ascendancy  over  his  reason.  A  romantic  man  i,s  apt  to  view' 
even  common  objects  through  a  false  medium,  which  in- 
creases their  bulk,  enlarges  their  dimensions,  alters  their 
shape,  or  distorts  their  positions.  He  seems  at  times  to  forget 
the  realities  of  the  living  world,  and  toe.vp&tiate  in  a  cloudvr 
hemisphere  of  ideal  forms.  Losing  sight  of  the  exact 
relations  in  which  he  stands  toothers,  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he,  is  placed,  and  the  powers  with  which  he  is  en~ 
dned,  he  is  wont  to  think  and  to  act  likea  being  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  ordinary  men.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
end,  without  previousl}'^  considering  the  adaptation  of  the 
means;  his  wishes  becon'ie  realities,  and  his  aaticipations 
are  hardly  less  certain  than  pa5t  occurrences.  VV'hen  a 
romantic  turn  of  mind  gels  hold  of  a  naturally  adventurous 
spirit  and  sanguine  temperament,  it  will  lead  him  to  attempt 
the  most  extravagant  projects,  and  the  most  singular  at- 
chievements.     When  a  religionist  happens  to  be  romantic^ 
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all  the  spells  of  delusion  seem  at  once  to  be  fastened  on  hl^ 
brain;  and  the  diversified  existences  and  powers  of  the  invisi- 
ble world,  are  soon  made  to  start  into  a  visible  and  palpable! 
entity  by  the  breaih  of  liis  imaginalion.  But  the  epithet, 
Komantic,  is  often  falsely  and  invidioaslv  applied  to  states 
of  mind,  and  lo  habits  of  conduct  differentlv  modlried 
from  those  ot  the  vulgar  ignorance,  credulity,  and  selfishness. 
It  has  been  affixed  to  the  noblest  exertions  of  science 
and  benevolence ;  the  sublimest  efforts  of  wisdom  and 
of  virtue  have  been  conteniptiiously  termed  romantic. 
Such  is  the  little  way  in  which  little  minds  often  endea- 
vour to  wreck  their  spite  on  minds  greater  than  them- 
selves ! ! ! 

The   essay  on  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  evangelical 
Religion,  is  by  far  the  longest,  but  we  by  no  means  think   it 
the  best.     It  has  fewer  splentlid    passages,  and  displays   less 
acuteness  as  well  as  profundity   of  reflection.     Mr.    P'oster 
thinks  that  men  whose  minds  have  been  habituated  to  the 
unrivalled  productions  of  Greece   and    Rome,  and    to  the 
more  elegant  compositions  of  modern  limes,  have  conceived 
a  disgust  for  what  he  calls  evangelical   religion,    from    the 
loose  and  motley  jargon   in   which    it   has    been  conveyed, 
from  the  coarse  diction,  in  which  it  has  been  invested,   from 
the  perversion  of  scriptural  terms,  the  accumulation  of  incon- 
gruous metaphors  and  ludicrous  combinations.    All  these  may 
have  had  their  eflect  ;  but  we  believe  that  if  they  have  con- 
tributed to  render  what  Mr.  Foster  denominates   evangelical 
religion  more  odious  than  it  otherwise  might   have   been    to 
the  wise,  they  have  tended  in  no  common  degree  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  foolish.     And  we  leave  it  lo  Mr.  Foster  to 
determine  whether   any  diction,    however  pure,    rich,  and 
flowing,  could  ever  possess  such  a  fascinating  power    as  to 
recommend  the  tenets  of  Calvinism  (for  such  seem  the  prin- 
cipal  ingredients   in  Mr.    Foster's  '  Evangelical   Religion') 
to  the  sober  judgment  and  the  dispassionate  approbation  of 
the  more  judicious,  the  more  learned,  and  reflective  part   of 
mankind,  who  are  impressed   with  a  deep  sense    of  the  wise 
and  the  benevolent  government  of  God.      It   is  the   natural 
deformity,  the  glaring  absurdity,  and  the  inlierent  fallacy    of 
the  Calvinistic  tenets,  rather  than  the  want  of  taste  or   the 
want  of  eloquence  in  their  advocates  which  have  brought 
them  into  disrepute,  which  have  rendered  them  the  aversion 
of  the  good  and  the  scorn  of  the  wise.   The  blandishments  of 
style  may  indeed  be   employed    to  disguise   falsehood    and 
imposture;  but  it  will  still  be   falsehood   and    imposture. — 
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A  nauseous  or  a  noxious  x3 taught  may  be  administered   ia 
ft  cup  most  tastefully  decorated  with  pearls  and  jewels;  but 
will  it  on    that   account   be  more  acceptable  to  those  wlio 
know  what  nauseous  or  what  noxious   is?     Will  tenets,    so 
nonsensical  and  so  absurd   as  some   of  thosg^-vvhich  are    at- 
tempted to  be  propagated  under  the  name  of  evangelical  reli- 
gion^  be  the  less  nonsensical  or  the  less  absurd  because  they 
are  adorned  with  the   metaphorical   grandeur   of  Johnson 
or  the  varied  imagery  of  Burke  ?     Let  Mr.  Foster  array  one 
of  Whitfield's  rhapsodical  discpurses  in  all  the  hues   of  the. 
most  refined  and  polished  diction,   and  try    what  effect  this 
will  havein  multiplying  the  votariesof  his  evangelical  religion.. 
We  believe  that  the  attempt  would  be    quite  opposite  to  his 
expectations.     But  we  cannot  devote  any  more  room  in  our 
review  to  Mr.  Foster;  we  have  praised  him  where  we  think 
he  deserves  praise,  and  we  trust  that    we  have  not  been  ei- 
ther unjust  or  acrimonious  in  our  censure.     His  essays  con- 
tain many   excellencies  both    in  thought  and  com|Jositionj 
q.nd  though  we  ditfer  from  him  in    some  points,  we  recom- 
mend his  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Art.  IX. — An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation  at  the 
CommeHcement  of  the  present  Administration.  Fourth 
Edition,  z&ith  Additions.     Sro.     bs.     Longman.     180C>. 

THIS  pamphlet,  from  the  usual  artifices  in  aid  of  minis- 
terial views  ;  from  intimations  in  its  iatroductiony  from  the 
evident  resources  of  the  writer,  and  from  the  effect  obviously 
jnlenddd  to  be  produced  by  the  work,  was  recognized  at  the, 
instant  of  its  births  as  tlje  expos6  or  manifesto'  of  tl>e  new 
administration. 

A  few  mouths  previous  to  tlie  last  fllncss'.  of  the  late  mi-- 
nister(Mr.  PitSy)  the  parliamentary  opposilion  of  tb.at  time 
h.ad,  announced  an  intention,  if  not  fixed  a  clay,  to' bripg 
into  both  houses,,.  A Df  IivoLiuY  into  the  State  of  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Pitt's  heahli  did  not  then  indicate  any  alarm- 
ing symptoms,  aud  all  parties  had  laid  in  their  stores  an^i 
ammunition;  constructed  their  ovens  for  hot  balls  :;  and  were 
ready  for  attack  and  defen^ce.  But  the  health  of  the  minis- 
ter declinrng  alarmingly,  the  projected  hostilities  ^vere  sus- 
pended;'-and  his  death  reudered  them  unnecessary^  by  open- 
ing'the  fortress  of  government  to  ihe  enemy. 

_  This;  h;  (Common  warfare,  would  have  been  thoxighf  suffi- 
cjcnt  Sifecess.     B-ut  the    ways  of  factions  are  interminable  ; 
■'^K'^X!.^|'f"^,Tyt'ff  _y^^  gfiives  of  thfeir  enemies,    and    strive   ti? 
bra'r.d  their  Vn^'nofies  with  infiimy. 

€ftn\lii:v.  Vol,  i?,  June,\^60,  N 
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This  aeems  to  be  the  general  purpose  of  the  present  pam- 
phlet. It  has  been,  we  suppose  from  its  dialect,  manufac- 
tured by  some  Scottish  artist  in  this  branch  of  trade,  from 
materials  prepared  for  parliamentary  orations;  for  the  ef- 
fect—where it  produces  effect — is  that  species  of  despond- 
ence, which  an  opposition  in  parliament  would  chuse  to  oc- 
casion, but  in  which  the  new  administration  will  not  find  its 
account,  unless  it  can  contrast  present  with  former  measures, 
and  introduce  hope  as  a  relief  to  despair. 

The  sentiments  and  expectations  of  the  public  were  ef 
tiiis  nature.  The  pamphlet  was  eagerly  perused,  and  the 
people,  who  always  love  to  be  frightened,  crowded  to  view 
the  errors  and  evils  from  which,  they  hoped,  they  were  im- 
mediate! v  to  be  delivered. 

But  weeks  and  months  glided  away,  and  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  alteration  appeared  ;  nay,  the  public  discovered 
that  in  changing  men  they  had  little  hope  of  materially 
changing  measures;  tlwt  in  the  movements  towards  foreign 
negotiations;  in  measures  to  produce  internal  union;  in  the 
system  of  taxation,  and  in  the  disposal  of  places  and  ap- 
pointments;  though  the  name  of  the  late  mitiister  was  tra- 
duced, his  spirit  still  influenced  and  ruled  the  country. 

This  pamphlet  therefore  lost  its  intended  effect,  and  we 
believe  it  is  now  generally  considered    as  a  ministekial 

APOLOGY  FORDOING  NOTHING. 

However,  as  there  are  many  important  questions  appa- 
rently discussed  in  it,  and  much  evil  always  arises  from  re- 
ferring  events  to  wrong  causes,  we  shall  not  dismiss  it  with 
these  general  observations. 

The  writer  arranges  liis  disquisitions  under  three  heads. 
1,  Our  foreign  relations;  2,  Our  domestic  economy ;  S,  Our 
colonial  affairs. 

In  foreign  affairs  he  begias  with  the  history  of  the  tliird 
coalition  against  France. 

*  1.  The  first  circumstance  which  strikes  us  in  contemplating  the 
system  of  negotiation  lately  pursued  by  the  British  cabinet  is,  that 
the  documents  laid  before  parliament  furnish  no  evidence  of  any  at- 
tempts having  been  made  to  procure  the  mediation  of  our  allies  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  our  difi^rences  with  France.  As  far  back  as 
May  1803,  a  direct  assurance  was  given  by  minister?,  that  they  would 
solicit  the  mediation  of  Russia,  and  in  recommending  this  salutary 
measure,  all  parties  cordially  united.  A  communication  of  a  pacific 
nature  was  received  from  the  French  government  at  the  bcgiiming  of 
1803.  His  majesty  declined  entering  into  ut>y  negotiations  until 
he  should  consult  his  allies,  and  especially  the  Kmpcror  of  Russia; 
but  he  expressed  himself,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  of  seeing  such  a 
peace  established  as  might  be  consistent  with  security  and  honour. 
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♦  It  is  well  known  that  the  dispositions  of  Russia  towards  this  covm- 
try  were  never  more  favourable,  nor  her  sense  of  duty  towards  the 
rest  of  Europe  more  strong,  than  at  the  time  when  the  king  returned 
this  answer. — Our  cabinet  then,  with  tlie  concurrence  of  all  parties, 
stood  I'ledged  to  procure,  if  possible,  the  mediation  ot  Russia:  The 
dispositions  of  France  were  officially  announced,  at  least,  to  be  pacific. 
Russia  was  ensraged  in  confidential  intercourse  with  us  :  His  Majesty 
was  advised  only  to  delay  entering  upon  an  amicable  discussion  with 
France,  in  co;isequence  of  that  intercourse  with  Russia. — Might  it 
not  have  been  expected  that  our  cabinet  would  seize  this  happy  junc- 
ture, to  press  for  the  mediation  of  a  court  at  once  so  powerful  and  so 
favourably  disposed,  and  thus  to  redeem  its  pledge,  at  least,  if  not  se- 
cure an  honourable  termination  of  tiie  dispute  ?  Yet  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  in  the  whole  mass  (;f  papers  laid  before  parliament, 
with  a  view  of  detaihng  the  history  of  the  late  neg(»tiation,  no  traces 
whatever  arc  to  be  found  of  any  steps  towards  obtaining  the  mediatory 
interference  of  Russia. 

'  On  the  contrary,  our  communications  xvith  that  power  have  been 
from  the  beginning  of  a  warlike  niiturc.— The  treaty  of  Concert,  llth 
April  1S05,  the  first  result  »)f  our  negotiations,  is  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  marching  half  a  million  of  men  against  France,  in  the  pay  of 
England,  ('Art.  III.)  That  a  mediator  of  differences  should  be  in  a 
respectable  state  of  strength,  in  order  to  interpose  with  effect,  is  not 
denied;  but  no  power  can  assume  the  functions  of  an  umpire  after 
forming  such  a  concert  with  one  of  the  contending  parties.  It  de- 
serves further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  pacific  inclinations  expressed 
in  his  Majesty's  answer  to  the  French  message,  appear  never  to  have 
produced  any  effect  on  our  negotiations.  The  cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburgh  were  engaged  in  the  correspondence  which  gave 
rise  to  the  war,  as  far  back  as  November,  ISO-i.  Tlic  British  govern- 
ment was  a  party  to  this  intercourse  at  the  same  time.  The  French, 
message  was  communicated  during  these  negotiations,  and  no  circum- 
stance appears  cither  in  the  official  documents,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
the  parties,  tending  to  shew  that  this  pacific  proposal  produced  any 
eflect  upon  the  progress  of  an  intercourse  avowedly  hostile  to  France. 

'  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  seizure  of  Genoa  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  Russia  to  mediate,  or  hold  any  amicable  correspondence  with 
France.  To  this  various  answers  are  obvious.  The  Russian  medi- 
ation was  first  though  t-of  long  after  the  invasion  of  Switzerland — a 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe  infinitely  more  important  to  the 
interest  of  all  parties,  than  the  annexation  of  Genoa.  The  incorpora- 
tion of  Piedmont,  without  any  indemnity  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was 
made  in  express  violation  of  the  same  treaty,  and  in  contempt  of  spe- 
cific engagements  with  Russia  herself:  yet  this  neither  prevented 
Russia  from  offering  her  mediation,  nor  our  government  from  pledging 
themselves  to  accept  it.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  absurd  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  the  seizure  of  Genoa,  when  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Con- 
cert, concluded  two  months  before  that  event,  bound  Russia  and  Eng- 
land to  leH!',ue  against  France  in  measures  of  hostility,  "  without  wait- 

N  2 
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TiJ-.r -.ur  lurtherencioach/nents  on  the  part  of  the  French    goverh- 
ment." ' 

Considering  this  pamphlet  as  intended  to  contrast  llie  me- 
rits of  two  administrations,  we  will  allow  the  writer  the  pri- 
vilege of  attributing  misfortunes  to  errors,  after, those  mis- 
fortunes have  taken  place.  But  why  have  his  patrons 
adopted  measures  in  respect  to  Prussia  exactly  similar  to 
those  he  reprobated  in  a  former  administration  respecting 
Bussia? 

Instead  of  treading  back  the  steps  of  the  former  minister, 
and  meeting  the  propositions  of  Buonaparte  with  only  an 
exchange  of  mediation,  Mr.  Fox  has  adopted  his  plan  and 
his  language.  He  found  Prussia,  after  the  victory  of  Ausler- 
litz,  nearly  in  the  situation  of  Spain,  and  he  imitated  the  con- 
duct of  iVJr.  Pitt  in  a  proceeding  which  he  had  bitterly  re- 
probated, when  he  converted  a  timid  and  doubtful  friend 
into  an  open  and  determined  enemy. 

We  have  little  doubt,  as  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud  is  mi- 
nutely and  completely  informed  of  all  occurrences  and  trans- 
actions here,  by  means  of  impartial  neutrals,  that  both  those 
njeasures,  the  rupture  with  Spain  and  Prussia,  were  art- 
fully promoted,  if  not  contrived,  by  the  secret  diplomacy 
of  Talleyrand  and  Fouche. 

For  what  has  Britain,  or  what  can  Britain  gain  by  a  war 
with  Spain  or  with  Prussia?  They  are  forced   into  the  arms 
of  France;  such  folly  saves  Buonaparte  the  trouble  oHorm- 
ing  excuses  for  forcing  them,  and  diminishes  the  number  of 
mediators  ;  a  troublesome  species,  where  every  desirable  ob- 
iect  is  to  be  promoted  by  war.     In  proportion  as  the  peril  of 
"our  situation  increases,  the  error  of  the  present  minister  re- 
specting Prussia   is  enhanced  bejond  that  of    tiie  former: 
minister  respecting  Spain. 
The  writer  proceeds, 

*  2.  The  league  appears  to  have  had  no  precise  or  ilcfinite  object  in 
view.  To  attack  France,  and  try  the  ist^ue,  is  the  only  fixed  point  ot 
concert.  How  far  the  allies  were  prepared,  in  the  event  of  their  suc- 
cess-, to  propose  such  an  arrangement  as  might  bccure  tlie  future  inde- 
pendence of  Europe,  may  be  determined  by  a  consideration  ot  the. 
purposes  for  which  they  avow  that  the  league  was,  formed,  'these 
are  stated  in  Art.  ii,  of  the  treaty  of  Conctrt.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  indcpeiidence  of  Holland. 

'  By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  independence  of  Holland  was  gua- 
ranteed, and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  France  pledged  herselt  to  with- 
draw all  her  troops  trom  the  Dutch  territories.  It  is  of  little  mo- 
inenl  to  enquire  by  what  circumstances  the  fulfilment  of  these  stipu- 
liitions  v,-as  retanied.  The  war  between  Fraiice  and  England  tinally 
prevented  them  from  taking  effect;   but  France  ha^  repeatedly  d(?- 
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clarrd  her  readiness  to  evacuate  Holland  as  soon  as  the  otter  roints 
jn  dispute  should  be  settled.  Suppose  the  new  confederates  were 
successful  in  the  war,  and  demanded  a  renewal  of  the  stipulations  re- 
specting Holland.  France  withdraws  her  troops  from  that  country 
during  the  peace  which  ensues — during  the  period  when  it  is  npt  her 
interest  to  keep  troops  there.  But  as  soon  as  a  new  war  breaks 
out — as  soon  as  the  occupation  of  Holland  is  of  the  smallest  impor- 
tance to  France,  or  detriment  to  us,  has  she  not  the  means  of  again 
overrunning  the  Dutch  territories  in  a  week  ?  The  whole  of  Flanders, 
from  Ostend  to  Antwerp,  from  Antwerp  to  the  Wezel,  is  her's.  No  bar- 
rier remains  between  the  enormous  mass  of  the  French  dominions,  afid 
the  little,  insulated,  defenceless  province  of  Holland.  The  strongest 
part  of  her  frontier,  the  triple  line  of  fortresses  which  surround 
France  on  the  north,  is  opposed  to  the  weakest  side  of  the  Dutch 
territories.  Long  before  the  guaranties  of  Batavian  independence 
could  possibly  send  a  man  to  the  Rhine,  the  French  would  take  Am- 
sterdam, and  keep  the  country  as  easily  as  they  can  defend  the  rest 
of  their  provinces.  The  Hollanders  of  thjs  age  are  no  longer  the 
men  who  inundated  their  fields  to  defend  their  liberty.  France  has 
11  party  in  the  councils,  and  in  the  nation  of  the  republic,  and  nothiiu; 
could  be  more  chmierical  than  to  hope  that  she  would  meet  with 
any  resistance  from  the  unaided  patriotism  and  resources  of  this 
state. 

'  ^Vhcn,  therefore,  the  new  alliance  professes  to  have  in  view  the 
establishment  of  the  Dutch  independence,  one  of  two  things  must  W 
meant  :  either  that  nominal  independence  which  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  French  troops,  and  wlwch  was  gunranteed  in  the  treaty  of 
Luneville — or  that  real  independence  which  Consists  in  seCuVity 
from  French  influence  during  peace,  and' invasion  during  ivar ; 
which  was  obtained  for  the  Dutch  by  their  own  spirit  and  the  assist- 
ance of  their  allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centUiiy'; 
'which  they  only  lost  by  the  conquest  of  Belgium.  To  make  war.  for 
the  tirst  of  these  tjhjects  was  evidently  most  unwise:  it  was  attained 
by  the  treaties  of  Luneville  and  Amiens,  and,  when  attained,  was  pec- 
I'ectly  useless.  To  make  ^var  for  the  second  object  was  quite  al^siird, 
unless  those  other  measures  were  in  contemplation,  which  alone  could 
secure  it  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Concert  gives  us  no. hint  whatevei  of  ati^ 
such  measures.  We  are,  therefore,  left  to  conclude  that  the  allied 
powers  wished  toseetlolland  once  more  independent,  but  did  not  know 
how  to  gratify  this  desire  ;  that  they  had  a  general  design  of  freeiiig  the 
Dutch  from  French  influence,  but  could  discover  no  moans  of  doing 
so;  that,  therefore,  they  resolved  to  attaek  Frahce,  but,  ifsiuccessful, 
they  were  not  prepared  with  any  specific  demands  in  favour  of  HollahfL 
In  so  far  then  as  ilie  interests  of  Holland  were  concerned,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  allies  was  perfectly  vague  and  indefinite  ;  it  was  merely 
the  purpose  of  begiiming  to  fight,  trying  then' fortune,  and  ilfterwafdk 
finding  out  v,l».u  they  wanted.'-  ' 

In  page  Gl,   be  says,  the  last  object  of  the  allies  Is  only  in 
appearance  move  vairue  than  &ios'ta[i-e^ds\  i^omii\eicd,  '  'i'ht; 
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establishment  of  an  order  of  things  in  Europe,  which  may 
effectually  guarantee  its  security  and  iudepeudence.'  And 
how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  Mr.  Fox  professes  the  same 
intention  nearly  in  the  same  words,  whenever  he  is  induced 
to  allude  to  the  subject  ? 

The  late  minister  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  operation 
of  events,  that  England  had  been  rapidly  depressed,  below 
the  customary  level  of  her  power  and  authority. 

The  present  ministers,  if  this  pamphlet  speaks  their  lan- 
guage, ascribe  it  to  the  measures  of  tlieir  predecessors;  but 
it  has  been  owing  to  a  cause  whicl)  affects  the  former  as 
well  as  the  latter — to  the  perversion  of  the  English  consti' 
tution  for  temporary  purposes.  The  implied  compacts  of 
ministers  and  ministerial  majorities — whaiever  be  llie  name 
of  the  minister,  excludes  all  consideration  of  political  and 
diplomatic  talents  ;  and  errors  have  been  and  are  committed, 
to  which  all  Europe  must  be  the  victim,  because  official 
and  diplomatic  talents  are  not  to  be  created  or  formed  by 
|)arliamentary  recommendations. 

It  has  been  long  perceived  (though  not  by  the  poor  crea- 
tures thus  thrust  into  offices)  that  France,  the  inslant  she 
composed  her  internal  strife,  if  obliged  to  continue  the  wir, 
would  pass  the  hmits  of  her  proportionate  and  sahnary  gran= 
dear. 

The  late  minister  continued  the  war — Why  ?  One  power- 
ful reason  was,  the  city,  like  the  Leviathan,  beiiowec;  tor 
loans  and  contracts  ;  and  standing  on  a  fluctuating  majority, 
he  was  unwilling  to  shake  the  corrupted  mass  that  sup[)orted 
him. 

He  has  been  succeeded  by  a  motley  body,  whose  oratorical 
virtues  have  been  melting  down  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  approach  to  St.  James's 

Though  most  of  the  members  of  this  body  profess  a  par- 
ticular attachment  to  an  amiable  prince,  whose  wisdom  and 
virtues  have  been  always  hostde  to  those  measures  whichhave 
dissolved  the  ancient  constitution  of  Europe,  and  put  into 
jeopardy  the  whole  of  his  Royal  Highness's  splendid  inhe- 
ritance ;  they  have  adopted  most  of  those  measures,  and  many 
of  their  authors  and  agents.  They  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opinion  entertained  in  Europe,  and  even  by  the 
enemy,  of  that  illustrious  prince,  in  order  to  oiler  some  in- 
ducements to  a  gig  -ntic  power  to  check  a  career  that  must 
be  destructive  even  to  itself.  But  while  a  weak  premier  is 
lavishing  expence  on  the  decoration  of  palaces  to  which  he 
}cnows  not  who  may  shortly  succeed  :  while  a****,  who  has 
affected  the  hero,  is  rummaging  the  three  kingdoms  for  the 
jStnallest  circumstances  of  patronage  and  powerj  the  minis- 
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ters  for  foreign  affairs  on  each  side  the  water,  are  pkiying  the 
parts  of  the  spider  and  the  fly — the  one,  large,  bloated,  and 
unwieldy,  trusts  in  his  strength  ;  the  other  affects  fear  and 
even  respect ;  while  he  throws  over  his  antagonist  thread 
after  thread,  until  the  proper  moment  arrive,  when  he  shall 
plunge  his  fangs  into  his  side,  and  terminate  his  noisy  pre- 
tensions. 

Great  Britain  is  a  mere  spectator  of  the  general  scene  of 
depredation  on  the  continent.  How  long  she  will  be  left  in 
that  state,  may  be  a  serious  subject  of  calculation  to  a  witty 
and  jocose  war  minister,  that  he  may  combine  the  zconderful 
eflecls  of  discipline  and  indiscipline,  against  troops  covered 
with  sears  and  intoxicated  with  trophies  ;  that  he  may  shew 
Buonaparte  the  different  consequences  ofcontendiug  with  a 
military  orator  and  military  pedant,  and  with  a  Sydney 
Smith,  whose  name  would  be  of  as  much  hnporlance  as  an 
army. 

The  writer  proceeds,  in  several  sections,  to  animadvert 
on  the  absurdity  of  our  mode  of  negotiation,  and  on  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  in  consequence  of  it. 

Errors,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  are  easily  detailed  ini 
the  misfortunes  which  may  be  owing  to  them,  only  in  part. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  justify  the  manner  of  forming  the 
last  coalition  against  France;  but  if  Buonaparte  had  been 
defeated  in  Bavaria,  as  he  would  have  been  either  by  a 
Prince  Charles  or  a  Aloreau,  the  erroneous  principles  of  the 
combined  powers  would  have  been  perceived  only  by  those 
who  are  called  fastidious  philosophers.  The  causes  of  those 
errors  would  not  have  been  long  dormant.  For  cabinets, 
having  no  rational  and  just  principles  in  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  ministers,  generals,  and  civil  or  military 
agents,  cannot  long  contend  with  a  military  power  conducted 
on  scientific  principles,  and  cinising  agents  by  their  qualifi- 
cations, not  by  the  influence  of  private  and  party  views. 

We  acquiesce  in  the  description  of  the  erroneous  measuries 
of  the  last  alliance  ;  but  this  acquiescence  affords  us  no  con- 
solation; because  the  successors  of  the  late  ministers  are  the 
advocates  of  similar  errors  and  the  puppets  of  similar  ma- 
chinery. 

The  reputed  abilities  of  Mr.  Fox  (which  are  greatly  over- 
rated in  every  capacity  but  that  of  an  orator)  would  never, 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.  have  opened  to  him  the  door  of 
the  cabinet.  He  was  carried  into  it  by  the  general  desire 
that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  France,  by  the  favourable  opinion  entertained  of  hirn 
at  the  Tuilleries.  But  the  public  was  in  an  error  respecting 
that  opinion.    We  do  not  meati  to  detract  from  Mr.  Fox';? 
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general  character,  when  we  affirm,  that  the  distinction  \\\ih 
wliieh  he  was  treated  in  France,  was  not  owing  to  ih.nt  cha- 
■j-acter  ;  but  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Talleyrand  and  adopted 
with  enthusiasm  by  Buonaparte,  to  foster  at  any  cKnence  a 
considerable  party  in  the  English  parliament  against  the 
English  government. 

Mr.  Fox,  from  the  moment  he  landed  at  Calais,  to  that 
of  his  embarkation  at  his  return,  was  Under  a  strict  mrvciU 
lance,  though  of  pretended  honours;  and  when  the  larce 
terminated,  and  the  authors  were  disappointed  in  iNJr,  Fox, 
another  of  more  splendour  was  to  have  been  played  on  the 
imagination  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  if  the  baronet  liad  not 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  Paris,  to  commence  the  celebrated 
proceedings  of  the  Middlesex  election. 

The  public  (and  Mr. Fox  himself  probably)  not  being  aware 
of  these  facts,  an  opinion  was  entertained  that  Mr.  Fox's  ap- 
'pointment,  and  the  opening  of  a  negotiation  for  peace  were 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous;  and  the  nomination  of 
the  new  ministry  proves  to  be  a  nomination  of  new  persons 
only  ;  in  the  same  principles,  if  ambiguities  can  be  so  deno- 
minaled  ;  with  the  same  impracticable  views  of  ?ibsurd.an4 
ineffective  warfare;  and  with  the  enormous  folly  of, rousing 
the  courage  and  uniting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  by  op- 
pressive taxation  in  favour  of  profligate  rapacity,  and  the 
waste  and  profusion  of  random  and  ill-concerted  measures. 
The  conduct  and  management  of  parliament  to  obtain  ap- 
poiiitments,  which  appointments  prove  to  be  nullities  in  the 
*  >onienls  of  difficulty  and  trial,  while  it  deprives  the  nation 
>)ii!y 'of, its  constitutional  influence,  but  of  all  phance  of 
.saving  its  best  talents  selected  and  employed  ;  enables  boys 
^to  sport  with  the  burdens  of  all  the  classes  of  an  industrious 
•  people,  and  the  locusts   harboured  in  the  train  of  oratorical 
adventurers,  to  thrive  b}'  their  miseries. 

Is  it  by  exchanging  one  nullity  for  another  nullity  at  Vi- 
enna, that  the  minister  means  to  prove  his  just  notion  and 
regard  for  the  delicate  and  dan:^erous  situation  ol'  the  house 
of  Austria.''  is  it  by  sufterine-.  the  premier,  not  oulv  to  shelter 
nis  former  j)roofs'ot  incapacity  under  the  broad  bottom  of 
the  new  firm,  but  to  retain  places  and  em.oluments  which  he 
neither  deserves  nor  wants  .-'  Is  it  by  admitting  the  super- 
.'Khnuafioiis'of  young  persons,  and  all  the  artifices  to  increase 
the  number  of  places  and  pensions  for  those  who  are  dis- 
missed for  incapacity,  and  those  who  succeed  them  by  mere 
favour,  that  the  nation  is  to  be  inspired  with  heroic  senti- 
ments,' gieatness  of  mind,  and  energy  of  character  .'' 

The  author  touches  OR  Eoinc  of  these  toj^ics  \yhcn  be  con- 
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siders  the  accumulated  p.-oba,biiities  and  dangers  of  invasion 
from  the  miscan-rage  of  all  the  plans  of  coalition  by  the  late 
-ininisters.  And  are  any  of  those  probabilities  and  dangers 
lessened  by  any  thing  proposed  or  done  by  the  present  admi- 
nistration ? 

The  intercourse  of  a  regular  government  with  a  military 
and  despotic  usurpation,  has  difficukies  >vhich  never  appear  to 
have  been  understood   by  English  ministers.     The  slow  and 
very  limited  capacity  of  Lord  Grenville  always  followed  the 
events  of  the  French  revolution  at  a  great  distance,     fie  sawr 
it  only  in  its  public  devastations,  and  had  no  conceptions  ot 
the  circumstances  which  were  to  arise  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old  institutions.     Ail  his  measures-were  therefore  misjudged, 
and  all  his  emissaries   injudiciously    selected.     Genius  dis- 
cerns merit.     Peily  knavery  employs  its  proper  representa- 
tives ;  and  ignorance  and  folly  are  always  ignorantly  and  fool- 
ishly served.     'I'he  late  minister  devised  a  melancholy  legacy 
to  the  public,  if  it  be  true  that  he  made  it  his  dying   request 
to  his  majesty  to  be  advised  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  choice         ,^ 
of  his  ministry.     He  secured   a  short  protection  and    conti- 
nuance of  his  own  fame  :  for   the  name  of  Pitt  nevej"  stood 
so  higli  as  at  the  present  moment;  when  a  ministry  consist- 
ing principally   of  his  declared    and  inveterate   opponents, 
I  move  in  his  trammels,  scrupulously  trace  his  political  steps, 
!  and  implicitly  submit  to  the  guidance  of  his  spirit.  i|j|^ 

The  talents  of  Britain  surely  are  not  in  a  state  of  dila- 
pidation. Its  progress  in  the  sciences,  and  in  ail  the 
branches  of  political  oeconomy  prove  the  contrary,  fo- 
reigners are  astonished  to  observe  our  institutions,  and  the 
applications  of  real  philosophy  to  every  thing  in  England, 
except  to  the  ottices  and  services  of  government. 

This  is  the  period  in  which    extraordinary  men  should  be 
^nvited  to  shew  themselves,  and  not  be  selected  by  u  minister 
who  cannot  know   them,  either  by  information   or   by  sym- 
,  pathy. 
[    Under    the   influence  of   animating,    though   not  always 
|,he  most  j.uslifiable  passions,    Frant;e  first  astonished,  then 
mbdued,    the   continent   by    splendid    acliievements.      Are 
there  no  means  beyond  the  sonorous  orsitions  of  the  minister 
For  foreign  affairs,    or  the  buffoonery  of  a  dramatic  manager  ? 
|iVill  the  puns  of  the  war-minister — in  short,  will  shameless 
""kelf-adulation,  consisting    piincipall}'^   of    L'ish    gabcona(ie, 
jreathc  sufficient  courage  at  thisavvful  period  into  the  hearis 
)f  Britons  r  Is  it  by  adding,  instead  of  withdravviiig  their  bur- 
dens and  oppressions,  of  vvhid}  ministers  do  not  i)arlicipalci^ 
|sit  by  committing  the  adjustny  nt  of  those  gi^iling  evds  to  a' 
roung    and   incNperienced    minislerj   who  uciupls   only  tho 
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failings  of  his  unfeeling  predecessor?  Is  it  by  clearing 
offices  and  places  of  useless  lumber,  to  fill  them  with  lum- 
lier  as  useless,  that  the  men  of  this  country  are  to  be  induced 
to  quit  their  families,  to  cover  themselves  with  wounds,  o-r 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  ? 

*  The  furtlver  animadversions,  in  ibis  pamphlet,  on  the  coun- 
sels and  conduct  of  the  late  administration,  may  generally/ 
be  supported — but  i:iiibofio?  If  the  author  would  parody 
Kis  own  work,  and  apply  it  to  the  present  ministry,  it  might 
be  of  some  utility  ;  and  we  seriously  recommend  i-t  to  him, 
«r  to  an}'  other  writer  having  similar  sources  of  information, 
to  publish,  partly  from  facts,  partly  from  deductions. 

An  inquiry  into  the  statk  of  the  nation  on  the 
resignation  or  dismissal  of  the  present   ministry. 

The  i«<juiry  might  be  conducted  nearly  in  the  folk)V.ing 
mannei^ : 

The  nation  may  be  described  as  having  been  misled  by 
counsels  originating  in  the  principle  of  universal  selfishness. 
By  Scottish  philosophers  the  term  was  softened  into  utility, 
which  is  dogmatized  by  Scottish  statesmen  and  Scottish 
•writers  as  the  universal  principle  of  human  action. 

When  this  principle  of  policy,  by  means  of  the  late  Karl 
of  Bute,  reached  the  British  cabinet,  it  substituted  influence 
for  prerogative,    and  extending  that  influence  through  the 
legislature,   it  perverted  the   {^-incipal  powers  of  tlte  British 
constitution. 

The  fruits  of  that  perversion  might  be  shortly  and  strik' 
ir>gly  delineated,  in  the  origin  and  consequences  of  theAme 
rican  war;  in  the  mode  of  interference  with  the  FrencI 
revolution;  and  in  all  the  disastrous  events  which hav«  placet 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  in  the  power  of  France. 

Britain  is  hovering  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  and  a  chang 
takes  place — of  what  ?  of  ministers. 

In  what  circumstances  do  the  present  ministers  diflfer  fron 
their  predecessors  ? 

This  difference  should  be  ascertained  by  their  conduct  t) 
foreign  natiom,\n  domestic  arrangements,  and  in  those  whia 
regard  the  colonies. 

In  most  of  these  circumstances  it  would  be  found  tht 
they  follow  implicitly  the  steps  of  their  predecessors.  Th»y 
persist  in  the  ridiculous  system  of  forming  coalitions  againt 
France;  and  in  the  treatment  of  Prussia,  they  have  neaiy 
copiicd that  of  the  former  ministers  respecting  Spain;  witi 
the  additional  absurdity  of  appealing  to  European  power, 
buttoned  up  in  the  pockets  of  Buonaparte. 

They  pretend  to  meditate  expeditions  without  any  pra- 
ticable  (>bjects,  and   to  send  armies,  when  they  can  agre. 
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on  the  method  of  forming  them,  to  hold  out  our  remaining  ^ 

allies  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 

They  trust  their  domestic  safety  to— Catamarans  ! !  in- 
troduced hy  the  sfln^e  counsels  of  a  Sidmoiith  and  a  llazckesburif 
— as  the  Trojan  horse  was  introduced  to  nave  Troy.  The  only 
chance  Lhese  ctt/inins  statesmen  can  have  of  beino;  remem- 
bered  by  posterity  is  their  liaving,  in  their  own  imaginations, 
outwitted  Fonche,  and  by  means  of  his  own  spies,  snatched  >•' 
the  catamarans  out  of  his  hands.  ^ 

Here  the  author  might  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  Loi-ds 
Sidmouth  and  Hawkesbury,  and  shew,  if  he  can,  the  advan- 
tages to  the  public,  of  pensioning  them  and  their  families. 
He  might  also  make  some  reflections  on  the  use  of  atrocious 
auxiliaries  in  war,which  have  been  abandoned,  as  contending  |s 

states  have  advanced  in  civilization.  He  should  point  out 
the  consequences  of  the  revival  of  the  ancient  uses  of  ser- 
pent-pots, assassins,  poisoned  arms,  poisoned  springs  and 
magazines,  the  refusal  of  quarter,  and  the  torture  of  pri- 
soners. 

When  he  had  described  the  consequences  of  this  conduct, 
in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  he  might  direct  his  view  to  the 
internal  state  of  Britain. 

It  is  said  (but  we  only  speak  the  language  of  rumour)  when 
the  names  and  the  appointments  of  the  new  ministry  were 
submitted  to  his  majesty,  it  is  said,  he  archly  observed. 
Would  not  this  list  oi' clever  fellows  be  improved  by  the  in- 
termixture of  more  men  of  character  ?  It  was  answered, 
'The  French  ministers  and  agents  are  not  distinguished  for 
their  good  characters.' — Ho  !  ho  !    is  that  the  reason  ? 

The  pretence  of  changing  one  set  of  orators  for  anothef 
set  of  orators,  carries  on  the  very  front  of  it  the  strongest 
stigma  of  foil}'.  Every  thing  in  Europe  has  proceeded  na- 
turally from  the  corrupt  fermentation  of  old  societies,  pas- 
sing almost  spontaneously  into  new  forms.  These  transi- 
tions are  not  terminated.  Our  ministers  and  the  adherents 
which  are  forced  on  them,  gaze  with  amazement  on  the 
diversified  and  unexpected  events  ;  not  having  the  faculties 
to  refer  them  to  principles,  and  not  seeing  the  links  of  the 
great  revolutionary  chain  which  is  thrown  over  the  necks  of 
the  surrounding  states. 

In  other  circumstances,  an  amusing  description  might  be 
given  of  English  declaimers  addressing  manifestoes  to  such 
states ;  and  of  great  logicians,  affecting,  by  a  tawdry  species 
ot  oratory,  to  change  the  temperament  and  disposition  of 
nations,  to  make  heroes  of  shop-keepers,  of  men-milliners, 
sind  of  the  panders  of  brothels  and  club-houses.  ' 

.  Bat  the  circumstance  of  the  worst   omen,    and  of  the 
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^greatest  astonishment  is,  that  a  prince  of  real  genius,  af ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and  of  tlie  highest  accomplibhraentSj 
shoiild  commit  rU  his  future  hopes  to  such  men. 

Whatever  self- adulation  may  alledge;  whatever  the  flat- 
tering flippancy  of  their  newspapers  may  affirm  ;  their  eitorts, 
their  measures;,  and  their  actions,  prove  them  ixgompb- 
TEN'T,  when  brought  to  the  lofty  and  gigantic  standard  of 
.the  Tuilleries.  In  the  single  oftice  af  the  Rue  de  Bacque, 
there  is  more  political  intarmation,  mod-«  actual  science; 
more  genuine  philosophical  metal,  though  mixed  with  revo- 
JUKJotuury  dross,  than  m  the  whole  of  the  British  ministry, 
which  certainly  possesses  eloquence,  wit,  and  humour, 
(and  almost  every  thing  except  the  very  elements  of  political 
science.  j 

IVUe^O  the  character  and  even  the  existence  of  the  country 
may  be  at  stake,  tlve  mind  of  the  minister  to  whose  care  it  is 
peculiarly  committed,  seems  to  wander  after  curious  and 
strange  conceits  :  having  no  sober  impressions  of  utility,  and 
never  taking  comprehensive  and  practicable  views  of  a  great 
and  imporiHUt  subject,  he  aUvays  shews  a  depraved  taste  for 
petty  para^loxes  and  trivial  puns. 

\A't!at,  in  such  a  situation,  wfjuM  have  a  full  and  salutary 
effecton  the  w'hole country  ?  thegoxduct  ofthe  PRiNCii. 

[(the  talents  of  his  royal  lii,i2,lmess  would  assume  their 
pwo  lustre  ;  if  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  liis  own  mind,  and 
not  those  of  his  cmmsellors>  every  thing  desirable  to  Britons 
>\'otild  follow.  For  every  man  who  has  studied  the  charac- 
ter ofthe  Frince  oi  VVales^  kno'vs  his  genius  wants  firmness 
only^  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  high  and  awful  requisitions  of 
his  present  situation. 

His  royal  higlmess's  numerous  accomplishments  are  un- 
known to  the  public  ;  or  they  are  distorted  by  a  species  of 
moral  refraction,  by  passing  through  the  characters  which 
generally  surround  him.  Among  his  royal  highness's  ap- 
parent favourites,  how  many  can  be  justly  denominated  his 
friends  r  How  many,  and  how  refined  are  their  efforts,  to 
impose  the  language  of  flattery  for  that  of  real  admiratioa  ? 
^Vhich  of  tliem,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  untoward  inci- 
dent, has  attempted  with  delicacy  and  dignity  to  hint  pro- 
per information  and  advice?  And  v.'hen  his  royal  high- 
ness has  condescended  to  bestow  confidence,  in  what  instance 
has  it  been  used  to  his  personal  honour,  or  to  the  real  ad- 
vantage of  his  royal  highness's  inheritance  ? 

And  yet  these  persons  are  introduced  to  the  public  (which 
knows  them.)  as  the  heroesof  wisdotn  and  integrity  who  are  to 
gave  it.  Corruption  is  to  expire  beneath  the  strokes  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  given  by  their  strong  and  pure  Lands ;  and  if  any 
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creeping  roots  should  send  forth  new  suckers,  ^hey  are  not 
to  escape  the  vigilant  eyes  of  their  relations,  creditors,  and 
dependents  in  the  several  offices  of  the  state. 

His  majesty,  in  early  yotfthj  supposed  he  h^d  found  great 
and  virtuous  men,  when  he  surrounded  himself  with  the  ho- 
r/^sf  and  sturdy  Scots;  the  consequences  are  recorded  in  ever- 
lasting characters  in  the  history  of  t^iis  country.  The  printc 
has  either  chosen  or'  admit'^  his  counsellors,  principally  from 
the  Jrish,  whose  prominent  charaeteristlcs  are  vivacity,  extra- 
vagance, and  gasconade:  every  thing  by  them  isembellislied, 
exaggerated,  and  affectedly  generous,  and  tlicir  Iangaac;e  is 
always  hyperbolical;  they  are  lively,  jovial,  bullying,  lovers 
of  women  and  good  cheer — some-of  them,  however,  posses- 
sing great  facility  of  certain  thoughts,  and  a  happy  manner' 
of  expressing  them  :  but  if  his  royal  highness  rely  on  the 
COUNSELS  of  such  men  in  matters  of  high  moment,  or  in 
matters  of  prudence,  he  may  pay  with  his  inheritance  for 
a  few  pleasing  flashes  of  wit,  or  a  few  soaring  flights  of  ima- 
gination. Have  not  the  pest  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land ALWAYS  BEKN  ENGLISHMEN.''  But  it  may  be  said, 
where  ar€  they?  The  elen)ents  of  genius  and  valour  are 
afforded  in  all  periods  equally;  but  the  art  of  con)bining 
or  the  sthnuli  to  their  production,  are  not  alwavs  alike. 
Thou<>:h  <j;reat  minds  are  not  inheritances,  and  heroes  and 
Statesmen  are  not  propagated — the  ancient  houses  of  this 
country  are  not  wholly  without  their  representatives. 

The  jolly,  but  truly  honourable  Norfolk,  whose  talents 
are  of  a  superior  order  ;  wl;ose  character  lias  never  been 
contaminated  by  corruption,  and 'whose  property  and  popu- 
larity would  command  provinces — what  would  be  the  effects 
of  his  vigorous  and  incessant  etibrts,  when  compared  with 
those  of  adventurers,  who  spin  cobwebs  in  psrliamentary 
debates,  and  cover  important  truths  with  masses  of  words', 
without  discussing  or  comprehending  them  ? 

In  the  primary  and  essential  qu:-dities  of  real  genius  and 
talent;  in  knowledge  duly  arranged  ;  in  information  veiled 
with  modesty  ;  in  patriotic  and  [uivate  iionour;  in  all'th«2 
properties  which  interest  those  who  do  not  substitute  the  ear^ 
for  the  understanding,  and  fancy  for  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  th'* 
Earl  of  Chichester  rises- on  a  comparison  Vr'itii  the  most  ac- 
complished of  his  ancestors! 

We  could  proceed  in  tlris  Ijonotirable  list,  and  add 
other  names,  if  we  were  called  upon— we  only  tne;m,  that 
at  this  tremendous  moment,  the  Prince  of  Wules  should 
fl/»r/o«.s/</ diffuse  the  influence  of  his  higli  rarsk  and  fortune 
on  objects  worthy  of  his  re2;ard.. 

It  is  by  drawing  out  the  Mrst  talents,  not  those  of  wit  and 
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humour,  but  tliose  of  wisdotn  and  virtue  (which  haye  been 
loiJg  neglected  !) ;  it  must  be  by  obeying  the  dictates  of  such 
talents,  by  voluntary  sacrifices,  and  by  shewing  a 

COMMON    FEELING    WITH    ALL   THE    I N  H  ABITA  NTS  OF    THE 

COUNTRY,  that  they  can  be  induced  to  form  Sibarrier  against 
the  plan  of  universal  dominion,  which  is  every  day  rendered 
more  practicable.  It  is  wholly  in  vain,  that  the  votaiies  of 
dissipation,  luxury,  and  protiigacy,  call  on  the  numerous 
classes  of  oppressed  labour  and  iiulustry,  for  union  and  pa- 
triotic energy  ;  vvhile  those  classes  are  gradually  rendered 
unsusceptible  of  a  common  feeling,  and  are  coldly  dehberal 
ing^  on  the  comparative  effects  of  the  mandates  of  a  victo- 
rious enemy,  and  the  endless  requisitions  of  domestic  and  in- 
effectual projects  ! 

*  To  produce  any  thing  like  national  hope,  public  men  must 
be  found,  who  instead  of  bursting  in  hungry  cnouds  into  the 
abandoned  places  of  their  predecessors,  and  proclaimiijg  with 
indecent  folly  their  long  and  gormandiznig  festivities — who, 
♦  instead  of  continuing  and  increasing  t^ie  shaineful  burthens 
of  sinecures,  extravagant  pensions,  and  fraudulent  super- 
annuations; will  commence  their  career  with  acts  of  real  and 
generous  self-denial.  The  novelty  would  give  it  peculiar 
effect ;  and  a  national  spirit  might  be  roused,  on  which  some 
plan  of  national  defence  and  national  security  might  be  prac- 
ticable. But  without  the  SYMPATHY  OF  THE  WHOLE  PEO- 
PLE, the  conceits,  and  jokes,  and  contrivances  of  a  Wind- 
ham, are  not  worth  the  paper  on  wliich  they  are  printed. 
There  are  not  ten  men  in  Britain,  left  to  their  choice,  who 
would  entrust  themselves  to  such  conceits  :  for  if  some  per- 
sons of  real  and  practicable  wisdom,  some  acknowledged  and 
popular  minds,  should  not  be  soon  employed,  to  engage  the 
HEARTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  the  past  cvils  of  Frcuch  outrages 
"w  ill  be  comparative  happiness  to  those  which  may  be  inflicted 
on  Britain  ;  and  the  misery  of  ages  will  be  the  certain  con- 
sequence. 

On  our  policy  respecting  the  colonies,  we  shall  follow  the 
example  of  the  writer,  and  defer  our  observations  until  his 
have  appeared;  but,  as  we  suspect,  he  will  be  the  advocate 
of  the  bills  depending  in  parliament,  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
rican claims,  we  shall  just  observe,  that  in  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  Britain  and  America,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
the}'  have  a  common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  some  de- 
grees of  political  and  civil  liberty  on  the  earth  ;  it  is  not  the 
true  policy  of  either  to  favour  commercial  speculations  lo 
the  injury  of  the  English  navy  ;  on  the  increase  and  on  the 
proper  use  of  which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Ame- 
rica as  well  as  Britain  may  depend. 
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If  the  Britiaii  navy  be  checked  and  sacrificed  to  commer- 
cal  views  and  the  prosperity  of  planters  and  nierchauts,  and 
the  enemy  should  reach  and  establish  himself  in  SouTK 
America,  the  peace  and  fate  of  tiie  world  will  be  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  liberty  will  be  the  subject  only  of  history. 


Art.  X. — yJccount  of  the   States  of  France  and  ifs  Govern^ 
4^  mcnt  during  the   last    Three   Years.      Bt^  Israel    IVordey^ 
Small  Svo.  pp.  267.     Johnson.      ISOG. 

]MR.  Israel  Worsley  had  established  a  school  in  France 
immediately  after  the  revolution,  "  in  which  interesting  em- 
ployment he  had  been  flattered  by  the  prospect  of  the  mosS 
brilliant  success."  As  the  government  had  held  out  every 
encouragement  to  houses  of  education,  and  in  many  cases, 
where  the  respectability  of  the  teachers  justified  it,  had  givea 
out  of  the  national  domains  premises  free  of  rent,  Mr.  V\''. 
expected  that  an  establishment  like  his  would  have  bcea 
rather  the  object  of  their  care,  than  of  their  censure  :  but  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  not  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  seminary  of  Mr.  Israel  Worsley,  who  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  Verdun.  After  various  adventures,  the  author 
escaped  into  Holland,  and  from  thence  into  England,  where 
he  naturally  conceived,  that  curiosity  would  be  on  the  stretch 
to  learn  some  news  of  that  country,  from  whose  bourne  so 
few  travellers  have  lately  returned;,  and  heaccordingly  pre- 
sents his  countrymen  with  an  account  which,  we  fear,  will 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  those  who  do  not  reflecl, 
that  a  prisoner's  history  of  men  and  manners  must  very 
much  resemble  a  blind  man's  description  of  a  landscape: 
Each  must  derive  a  great  deal  from  hearsay.  Indeed  Mr. 
\V.  confesses  that  some  of  the  information  which  he  now 
communicates  to  the  public,  was  received  from  the  intelli- 
gent gens  d'armes,  who  conveyed  him  froniMons  to  Verdun. 

There  is  very  little  of  interesting  matter  in  this  writer's 
account  of  France  and  its  government.  The  necessity  of 
filling  a  volume  seems  to  have  occasioned  the  introductioa 
of  much  old  news.  We  find  among  other  things  a  compli- 
ment to  the  mei»oj"y:of  oui:  late  Premier  who,  it  seems,  was 
regarded  by  the  inrhabitants  of  Uie  Low  Countries  /  as  the 
best  friend  to  the  interests  of  their  country,  because  in  hiia 
they  hoped  to  find  the  deliverer  of  Europe.' 

li\\e  echuufeurs  are  a  race  of  gentlemen  of  whom  we  re- 
collect no  resemblatjce  since  the  days  of  the  Mohocks,  wh<js« 
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cx-ploits  are  recorded  in  the  Spectator.     Mr.   W.  gives   the 
following  aGcounl  of  these  worshippers  of  Vulcan  : 

*  An  occurrence  has  lately  taken  place  in  Flanders,  which  is  nnt 
generally  known  in  England,  and  may  be  mentioned  to  show  ihedis- 
pobition  of  the  present  government  ot  France.     An  alarm  of  personal 
danger  has  been  raised  amongst  them,  by  the  arrest  of  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  upon  a  pretext  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  pubt 
lie.     A  company  of  men,  who  are.  known  by  the  nameof  ec/iaw/ewrs, 
©r  warmers,  have  infested  the  Low  Countries  for  some  time  pas't;    The 
bons  of  some  good  families  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  them, 
who,  being  dissipated  and   extra-vagant,  are  not  supplied  by   their 
parents  with  the  adequate  means  of  indulgence,  and  have  allied  them- 
selves to  characters  notoriously  bad,  in  order  to  make  depredations 
on  the  property  of  others.     It  is  said,  that  they  are  very  numerous; 
that  they  are  dispersed  in  different  directions,  keep  up  a  regular  cor- 
respondence, and  are  united  as  in  a  common  cause.     Their  custom 
Las  been,  to  beset  a  house  in  the  country,  sometimes  in  large  bodies ; 
and  having  gained  admittance,  to  hold  the  feet  of  the  master,  mistress, 
or  other  principal  person  they  found,  close  to  the  fire,  or  over  it  in 
the  flame,  in  order  to  make  them    declare  in  what  place  their  most 
valuable  property  was  concealed  ;  and  when  they  had  taken  it,   they 
4etamped.     These  circumstances  have  actually  taken  place  in  the 
reighbourhoou  of  Brussels  ;  and  some  persons  have  suffered  long  and 
^vere  fits  of  illness,  both  from  the  fright,  and  from  the  wounds  they 
lave  received.     Jt  is  now  nearly  two  )ears  since  the  gendarmerie  be-  ' 
^n  to  take  these  people  up  ;  and  it  has  been  pretiM'K:ed,'  that'the  r4-^ 
nifications  of  this  evil  spread  so  wide,  that  the  most  perfect  secrecy' 
Vas  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  arrest  of  the  remainder  of  them'; 
(f  Course,  none  have  yet  been  brought  to  their  trial.      Many  resjiect- 
iblc   housekeepers,  of  good  character,  have  been  arrested  and  de- 
Uined  in  prison  ;  some  of  them  of  extensive  property,  who  caniiot 
le  supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  infamous  band.     In  the  month  ' 
<f  August  it  was  currently  rcpcu'ted,  that  tiie  persons  arrested  amount- 
id  to  tour  hundred,  all  of  whom  remained  without  evidence-,  urnroof 
•f  guilt,  within  the  «a!lsoftiieirpiison.     It  must  be  presumed,  that' 
Viiieotiler  than  tJiat  of  the  a:/iauj'age,  is' the  cause  of  such    nume-  , 
ous   arrests;  and    it  threw  for  a  tiine  a  damp  on  the  niiuds  of  the, 
(t'ople  of  the  Low  Country,  to  whom  this  atiair  seems  to  have  been'' 
otitincd.     A  proof,  amongs't  many   others,   that  the  government'of 
irance   gives   an  account  of'its  conduct  only  when  it  pleases,  ai.d 
1  a  manner  which  is  most  agreeable 'to  itself.' 

,  The  leapers  are  r.notljeT  rare  specres  pf  the  huraan  gei>u9  : 

•  Tfie  FrencJi  havT  soihe'battalionsoftFoopsunTik*-'  any  that  Vve' 
i^i'Av:   they  are  callo.l  k'apers,  arid  "are  trained  lo  the'grearest  agility^ 
*ui  skill  i 
fimbi*/  ( 
«ff  rV  dou 
'iieir  cvoluticiii  ar*.'  ?:\aJe  with  wonderful  rapidiiy  ;  they  gaUop  away 


>kill  in  corporearmovemcnts:  they  "aceonV^any  a  correspondinit 
imbi*/' of  cavalry  in'to-thetjeld',  wi^otfe'hAVsfey  arb'  accustomed  to 
frVd6«W*i,  and  noito  start  when  Ji  ni\in' leap;?  up  behind  the  ridef,'^ 
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to  tlie  place  where  they  are  required  to  act,  and  immediately  the 
leapers  jump  down,  form  themselves  into  a  line  of  battle  behind  the 
horses,  and  become  a  separate  army.  When  their  orders  are  executed, 
or  thcv  meet  with  a  repulse,  they  jump  up  again,  each  behind  his 
companion,  and  are  carried  off  in  safety  to  another  place.' 

If  the  flotilla  from  Boulogne"  should  import  any  of  these 
light  demi-cavalry,  we  hope  that  Air.  Astley  of  the  Royal 
Amphitheatre  may  be  able  to  increase  his  troop  by  taking 
some  of  them  alive. 

As  Napoleon  and  his  friend  Talleyrand  are  ever  fertile 
in  expedients,  v/e  should  not  wonder  if  a  regiment  of 
et/mw/ewrs  were  embodied,  and  armed  with  pistol  tinder-boxes 
and  warming-pans.  We  trust  the  engineers  of  the  Phcenix 
and  Sun  fire-offices  will  give  a  good  account  of  this  part  of 
the  enemy's  force. 

The  apparatus  of  the  guillotine,  according  to  Mr.  W.  in 
neatness  of  mechanism  and  velocity  of  movement  rivals  the 
most  ingenious  of  our  patent  machines. 

N.B.  'The  weight  of  the  axe,  which  is  made  with  a 
slanting  edge^  like  our  ivory  cucumber  slices,  is  forty 
pounds.' 

As  a  schoolmaster's  head,  *■  one  small  head,'  carries  all  his 
wealth,  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Worsley  should  regret  his  ba- 
nishment from  the  vicinitv  of  such  an  instrument. 


Art.  XI. — Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumberland,    written    hj 
liinuelf.     4^0.  ]/.  1 1.^'.  OV/.     Lackington.      1806. 

HE  who  proposes  to  entertain  the  world  with  his  own 
biography,  undertakes  a  task  of  considerable  embiirrassment 
and  perplexity.  The  public  are  naturally  disposed  to  inquire 
bv  what  means  the  author  has  succeeded  in  persuading  him- 
self that  theevents  of  his  own  life  are  of  sufficienv  interest 
and  importance  to  be  introduced  to  tp.eir  attention,  and  how 
he  has  fortified  himself  in  the  resolution  of  challenging  a 
severe  and  impartial  scrutiny  of  his  own  merits.  But  tliough 
there  may  be  many  who  are  oienipt  ffom  the  inliuence  of 
that  delusion,  wliich  magnifies  to  the  mind  all  objects  nearly 
connected  with  itself,  and  who  may  therefore  wonder  at  the 
boldness  which  prompts  any  one  to  become  liis  own  histo- 
rian, yet  we  know  not  il  the  practice  be  such  as  merits  to  be 
very  severely  reprehended,  or  ver}'  actively  discouraged  ; 
at  least  when  resorted  toby  men  who,  by  their  known  mte- 
grity  and  honour,  have  given  the  public  a  [5ledgefora^  much 
imtsartiality  as    can   reasonably   lie  expected    from  human 

k&vt,  iCi-v.  Vol.  8.  JdiKi  IBOG.  O 
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nature.  In  such  cases  we  may  at  least  be  assured  that  t!^ 
facts  recorded  are  authentic,  and  founded  on  the  best  of  ali 
possible  evidence,  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer;  and 
it  is  no  triiling  ac!  vantage  to  be  relieved  from  the  uncertainty 
which  is  incident  to  the  perusal  of  a  narrative  compiled 
from  scattered  papers  or  accidental   commHnication. 

With  respect  to  the  volume  before  uSj  we  confess  with 
great  satisfactiouj  that  the  uneasiness  with  whicli  we  natu- 
rally sat  down  to  listen  to  all  that  the  vyiiter  was  to  tell  us 
about  himself,  soon  wore  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  very 
diflferent  feelings.  iMr.  Cumbefland  certainly  does  not  sdEy 
loo  much  when. he  promises  the  reader  that  *  if  he  .be  can- 
did, he  will  not  be  disgusted,  and  that  if  hebe  easily  amused, 
he  will  not  be  disappointed.'  On  the  candour  o\'  the  public, 
there  certainly  is  no  unreasonable  demand,  and  theirdesire  of 
entertainment  Wilimeetwitii  abundant  gratification. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  interest  and  attrachon  of  these 
INlemoirs  is  derived  from  the  variety  of  anecdotes,,  witli  which 
they  are  enriclied,  relative  to  some  ol"  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  Ids  time,  for  themost  part  literary,  with  many  of 
■whom  it  was  the  author's  fortune  to  be  on  terms  of  intimate  fa- 
miliarity. The  general  merits  of  the  work  may  be  very  briefly 
stated.  It  is  written  in  an  easy  unambitious  flowiug  style;  fre- 
(juentjy  animated  by  no  ordinary  degree  of  sprightliness  andvi- 
vacity,  di-? figured  sometimes  by  alfeclation  and  false  taste,  and 
sometimes  sinking  into  tedious  and  feeble  garrulity.  It  exhibits 
uniibrmly  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  hi)erality,  which  confer 
the  highest  honour  on  tlic  feelings  and  habits  of  the  writer  ; 
though  we  could  have  wished  that   he  had    su[)pressed  tfuit 
fretful  propensity  to  complaint  v/hich    is   visible  throughout 
the  volume,    and  which,  however  it  may  have  been  excited 
•  by   unworthy  usage,   must  always  discredit  the  firmness  and 
e(]uanimiiy  of  Ihose  who  permit  themselves  to  influlge   it. 
Tliese  [);iges,  in  short,  are    the  productioii   of  one    who  lias 
the  very  liighest  pretensions  to   the  sentiments  of  a   gentle- 
man,    and    the  erudition  ofaschohir,   and  will  be   impati- 
ently resorted  to,  l)y  all  who  are  capable  of  , estimating    the 
value  of  those  characters.   Besides,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  our  couiiirvmen    v.ill    be    so    uncrj-aleful   as  to  receive 
with  indiiference  a  narrative   offered    them    by   so  old    and 
venerable  a  servantof  the  public,  one  who,  if  he  cannot  ad- 
vance a  very  powerful  title  to  the  inspiration   of  genius,  may 
at  least  claim  the  truly  enviable  praise   of  singular  activity 
of  mind,  invariably  employed  in    the  cause  of  virtue,   and  in 
tlie  coiiiuuinicatioa  of  guiilless  enieitainmeut  and  valuable 
iustiugtion. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  select  such  specimens  of  the  work  as 
we  hope  may  make  our  readers  discontented  till  they  have 
consulted  the  whole,  we  shall  venture  to  notice  a  very  few 
of  its  subordinate  blemishes,  sincerely  wishing  that  many 
future  editions  will  give  Mr.  C.  an  o|>poriunity  of  correct- 
ing them.  In  page  220,  we  read,  *  I  had  fairly  earnt  it/ 
which  is  a  rank  vulgarism.  The  use  of  the  word  *  inspi- 
ration,' in  the  following  sentence,  is  scarcely  warrantable  : 
'  Iconfess  it  would  be  a  vanity  serving  only  to  expose  my 
degeneracy,  were  it  accompanied  with  the  inspiration  of  no 
worthier  passion.'  We  greatly  doubt  whether  the  word 
queruleuLial  be  legitimate  English;  and  the  word  '  suscita- 
tion/.  p.  386,  and  '  located,'  ('  Here  he  has  located  some  of 
his  liveliest  scenes,')  p.  470",  are,  to  say  the  best,  insufferably 
pedantic.  At  one  period  of  Mr.  C.'s  life  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  spent  in  Ireland,  where,  we  presume, 
he  acquired  the  notioti  of  being  '  indignantly  regardless,' 
p.  j60,  which  reminds  us  of  the  reflection  of  Costard,  in, 
the  play,*  who  on  being  led  away  to  prison  consoles  himself 
by  saying,  '  I  thank  God,  1  have  asliltle  patience  as  anothei" 
man,  and  therefoix  I  can  be  quiet.' 

The  volume  commences  with  an  account  of  Mr,  Cumber- 
land's family,  and  he  mayjustly  boast  of  ancestors  illustrious 
for  their  piety,  benevolence,  and  erudition.  His  father  was 
grandson  of  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland,  who  was  consecrated 
Bishopof  Peterborough  in  Uit)l,  author  of  the  work  enti- 
tled De  Legibus  Naturae,  composed  in  opposition  to  the 
fashionable  impiety  of  Hobbes.  His  mother  was  the  youn- 
ger daughter  of  that  illustrious  scholar  Dr.  Richard  Bentley, 
master  of  Trinity  College,  and  was  the  Phoebe  of  Byron's 
Pastoral  in  the  Spectator.  Of  that  formidable  critic  a  very 
pleasing  and  amiable  portrait  is  exhibited,  which  represent's 
him  as  divested  of  all  the  terrors  of  learning,  and  all  the 
sternness  of  controversy  ;  generous,  benevolent,  alive  to  all 
the  milder  chanties  of  domestic  life,  and  not  intolerant  of  the 
usual  courtesies  of  society.  The  memory  of  his  parents,  espe- 
cially of  his  mother,  is  consecrated  by  the  author  in  a  style  of 
eulogium,  somewhat  highly  coloured".  But  whocan  blame  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  son,  when  dwelling  on  such  recollections? 

Mr.  Cumberland  himself  was  born  in  February,  1732,  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  master's  lodge  at  Trinity  CblJege,  under 
the  roof  of  his  grandfather  Brantley.  At  this  point  of  his 
narrative,  he  stops  to  take  the  following  gloomy  perspective  of 
his  future  life  : 


*  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

02 
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'  When  from  the  date,  at  whicli  my  history  now  pauses,  I  look  (o^» 
ward  through  a  period  ot  more  than  seventy  and  two  years,  I  discover 
nothing  within  my  horizon,  of  which  to  be.vain-glorious  ;   no  sudden 
heights  to  turn  me  giddy,    no  dazzling  gleams   of  fortune's   sunshine 
to  bewilder  me;  nothing    but  one  long    laborious  track,   not   often 
strewed  with  roses,  and   thorny,  cold  and  barren    towards  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  where  weariness  wants  repose,   and    age   has    need  of 
comfort.     I  see  myself  unfortunately  cast  u|)on  a  lot  in  life  neither 
congenial  with  my  character,  nor    friendly   to    my    peace  combat- 
ing with  dependence,  disappointment,  and  disgusts  of  various  sorts,^ 
transplanted  from  a  college,  within  whose  walls  I  had  devoted  my- 
self to  studies,  which  1  pursued  with  ardent  passion   and    a  rising 
-    reputation,  and  what  to  obtain?     What,  but  the  experience  of  diffi- 
culties, and  the  credit  of  overcoming   them  ;  the   useful    chastise- 
ment,  which  unkindness  has  inflicted,  and  the    conscious  satisfac- 
tion of  not  having  merited,  nor  m  any  instance  of  my  life  revenged 
itr' 

That  Mr.  C.  has  had  much  to  complain  of,  we  are  willing 
to  allowjbut  he  has  also  had  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  and  we 
scarcely  think  that  the  sequel  of  his  relation  will  be  found  to 
warrant  so  dismal  and  desponding  a  prelude. 

At  the  age  of  six  years  the  antlior  was  sent  to  Bury  school, 
and  as  the  time  of  his  family  was  then  divided  between  Cam- 
bridt^e  and  Stanwick  in  Northamptonshire,  the  rectory  of  his 
father,  the    holidays   which   were    spent  at  Trinity   Lodge 
gave  him  those  impressions  of  love  and   veneration  for  Dr. 
Bentley,  which,  though  at  that  time  so  young,  he  has  never 
vet  lost.     From  Bury,  at    the  age  of    12,   he   was  removed 
to  West n/mster,  where  lie  (hcl  not  remain  longer  than  a  year 
and  a  half.     At  the  early  age  of  14,  he  was  transplanted  to 
Trinity  College,     'j'he    reader  does  not  travel  to  this  period 
of  tlie  life  without   being  indulged  wilh  copious  specimens 
of  the  author's  juvenile  compositions  in  Eiiglish  verse.    Tliese 
are,  without  question,  very  respectable  exercises,  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  rising  talents  of  Mr.  C.  ;  but,  though  we 
are  disposed  to  make   every  allov/ance  for  the  fond  compla' 
cency  with  which  every  one  survej's  the  contents  of  hi^  own 
port- folio,  yet  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  approve  the 
practice  of  forcing  such   performances  on-the  notice  of  the 
public.     1  liey  certainly   can  add  nothing  to  tiie  slock  of  na-r 
tional   poetry,  ar,d,   we    should    appreheiul,  can   alToid  but 
little  rational  gratification  to  the  vanity  of  an  author.     Jt  is 
bv  the  exertions  of  the  ripe  and  finished  ur.derstanding  that 
literary  reputation   must  stand  or  fall  :  it  is  therefore  a    piti- 
ful and  mistaken  ;iml)ition  which  prompts  ihe  man  to  make  ^ 
parade  of  the  labours  ot  tlie  school-  boy .  If  his  mnturcrpcrforai-^ 
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ances  have  acquired  him  soh(3  and  permanenl  distinction, 
iiis  fame  can  be  hulo  advanced  by  t!ie  display  of  his  earlier 
effusions  ;  if  not,  the  woadeis  of  his  unfledged  fancy  will 
only  shew  hosv  much  iie  iiasdechned  from  the  promise  of  hia 
younger  days. 

The  period  of  Mr.  C.'s  residence  at  Cambridge  was  dis- 
tinguished hv  such  intense  diligence  as  greatly  endangered. 
l)is  life.  Of  his  mathematical  studies  and  scholastic  dispu- 
tations we  have  a  minute  account,  which  shews  the  power- 
ful emulation  and  thirst  fordisliuction  which  then  animated 
his  pursuits.  He  is  thence  led  intau  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  modeoteducation  atCambridgCj  and  the  benefits  aris- 
ing from  the  argumentative  course  of  exercise  which  is  there 
used  to  discipline  the  mind  into  correct  habits  of  thought. 
The  following  reflections  on  the  evil  consequences  resulting 
from  a  defective  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers  may  be 
selected  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  style  of  these 
Memoirs.  We  conceive  thar,  the  passage  will  be  found  to 
exhibit  more  of  colloquial  sprightliness  and  animation,  than 
of  the  excellencies  of  chaste  and  correct  composition  : 

*  Tliere  are  also  others,  whose  vivacity  of  imagination  having 
never  felt  the  trammels  of  a  syllogism  is  tor  ever  trying  oil'  into  di- 
gression and  display — 

*  Quo  teneaui  nodo  mutantem  Protea  formas  ? — 

To  attempt  at  hedging  in  these  cuckows  is  but  li«t  labour. 
These  gentlemen  are  very  entertainir.gas  lung  as  novelties  with  no 
meaning  can  t-ntcrtain  yuu  ;  they  have  a  great  variet3'  ^f  opinions, 
whicl),  ifyou  oppose,  1  hey  do  not  delend,  and  if  you  agree  with, 
they  desert.  'Iheir  talk  is  like  the  wiKl  notes  ot"  birds,  amongst 
which  you  shall  distinguish  some  of  pleasant  tone,  but  out  of  which 
you  compose  no  tune  or  harmony  of  song,  'fhese  men  would  have 
set  down  Archimedus  for  a  fool,  when  he  d?inced  for  joy  at  the 
solution  of  a  proposition,  and  inisiaken  Nouton  for  a  madnian, 
when  in  the  surplice,  winch  he  put  on  for  chapel  over  night,  he  was 
found  the  next  morning  in  the  same  place  and  posture  lixed  in  pro- 
found meditation  on  liis  theory  of  the  prismatic  colours.  So  great 
is  their  distaste  tor  demonstration,  they  think  no  truth  is  worth  ihu 
waiting  for;  the  mountain  must  mme  to  them,  they  are  not  by  half 
so  complaisant  as  Mahomet.  'I'hty  sue  not  easily  reconciled  to 
truisms  but  have  no  particular  objection  to  impossibilities,  For 
F.rgument  they  have  no  ear  ;  it  does  not  touch  them  ;  it  fetters 
fancy,  and  dulis  the  edge  oi  repartee;  if  by  chance  they  find 
themselves  in  an  untenaide  position,  and  wit  is  not  at  hand  to 
licdp  tliem  out  of  it,  they  will  take  up  with  a  pun,  u' d  ride  home 
upon  a  horse  laugh  :  iflhey  can't  keep  their  ground,  they  won't 
vait  tu  he  attacked  and  diivenout  uf  it.  WhiKt  a  reasoning  man 
w.iii  be  picking;  bis  way    out  uf  a  i  i  .'Uima,  they,   who    never  reason 
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at  all,  jump  over  it.  and  land  themselves  at  once  upon  new  ground, 
where  they  take  an  imposing  attitude,  and  escape  pursuit.  What- 
ever these  men  do,  whether  they  talk,  or  write,  or  act,  it  is  without 
delibera'ion,  without  consisteiic}',  without  plan.  Having  no  ex- 
panse ofn)ind,they  can  comprehend  only  in  part;  they  will  pro- 
mise an  epic  poem,  and  produce  an  epigram  :  in  short,  they  glitter, 
pasb  away,  and  are  forgotten  ;  their  outset  makes  a  shew  of  mighty 
things,  tliey  stray  out  of  their  course  into  bye-ways  and  obliquities, 
and  when  out  of  sight  of  their  contemporaries,  are  for  ever  lost  to 
posterity.' 

A  contested  election  for  the  county  of  Norl'nampton,  in 
wbici)  the  father  of  Mr.  C.  exerted  hunself  very  pio- 
ininently  m  support  of  the  whig  interests,  occasioned  the 
introduction  of  his  family  to  Lord  Halifax,  then  high  in 
ofHce  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.  His  lordshij)  was 
afterwards  pleased  to  appoint  the  author  iiis  private  confi- 
dential secretary,  a  situation  wiiich  his  zealous  attachment 
to  colk'ge  caused  hitn  to  accept  with  reluctance.  Indue 
time  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  the 
reader  is  indulged  with  a  description  of  the  examination  he 
underwent  on  the  occasion,  and  a  very  amusing  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Si^ith.  This  circumstance,  however,  did 
not  discoitiinue  his  connection  v/ith  Lord  Halifax,  The 
painful  sep^.rat!cn  from  his  family  required  by  his  attendance 
in  Downing-street,  at  last  suggested  to  his  father  the  project 
of  an  exchange  of  livings  with  Mr.  Knight,  the  vicar  of  Ful- 
ham  ;  an  event  which  procured  our  author  the  acquaintance 
of  that  celebrated  wit,  and  profligate  courtier,  JJodington, 
who  had  a  pleasant  villa  at  Hammersmith,  which,  in  a  spirit 
of  iacetious  contradiction,  he  called  La'iVappe.  At  LaTrappe 
Mr.  C.  became  a  iVequent  guest,  and  there,  as  well  as  in 
London  and  at  liis  seal  in  Dorsetshire,  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  contemplating  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  The  delineation  he  gives  of  his  magnificent  host  is  in 
a  very  happy  style  of  animated  and  amusing  description.  Our 
leaders  luay  judge  of  it  by  the  following  specimen  : 

'  O-ir  'plcndid  hc;st  was  excelled  by  no  man  in  doing  the  honours 
of  his  house  and  table;  to  the  ladies  he  had  all  the  courtly  and 
prof-vun'd  devotion  of  a  bpaiijard,  with  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  a 
irenchinan  towards  the  men.  H13  man^ic^n  was  magnirtcent,  massy, 
and  stretching  out  to  a  great  extent  of  front  with  ini  enormous 
poiticouf  Doric  columns  asct-iuled  by  a  stately  tiiglit  of  steps: 
theie  were  turi-ets  and  wings  that  went  I  know  not  whither,  though 
now  they  are  levelled  with  ihe  ground, and  ijone  to  more  ignoble  uses: 
Vanbrugii,  who  constructed  this  superb  edifice,  seemed  to  have  had 
tut  plan  of  bienheuu  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  interior  was  ^s  proud 
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and  splendid  as  the  exterior  was  bold  and  imposing.  All  this  was 
exactly  in  unison  with  the  taste  ot  ifs  magnilict-nt  ovvnei',  who  had 
nit  and  furnished  the  apartments  with  a  prolusion  of  finery,  that 
kept  no  terms  with  simplicity,  and  no't  always  with  cleganceor  har- 
mony of  style.  Whatever  Mr.  Dodington's  revenue  then  was,  he 
had  the  happy  art  of  managing  it  with  that  regularity  and  ceconomy, 
that  I  believti  he  made  more  display  at  less  cost,  tiian  any  man  iii 
the  kingdom  but  himself  could  have  done.  His  town-house  in 
Pail-Mall,  his  villa  at  Hammersmith,  and  the  mansion  above  dc' 
scribed,  were, such  estabhsiiments  as  few  nobles  in  the  nation  were 
possessed  of.  Jn  either  of  these  he  was  not  to  be  approached,  but 
through  a  suite  of  apartments,  ar.d  rarely  seated  but  under  painted 
ceilings  and  ailt  entablaKires.  In  his  villa  you  were  condi;cfed 
through  two  rows  nf  antique  marble  statues  ranged  in  a  gallery 
floored  with  the  rarest  marbles,  and  enriched  with  columns  of  granite 
and  lapns  lazuli  ;  his  saloon  was  hung  with  the  finest  Gobelin  tapes- 
try, and  he  slept  in  a  bed  encanopied  with  peacock's  feathers  in  the 
style  of  Mrs.  Montague.  When  he  passed  from  Pall-Mali  to  La 
Trappe  it  was  always  in  acnach,  which  I  could  suspect  had  been  his 
ambassadorial  equipage  at  Madrid,  drawn  l)y  six  fat  unwieldy  black 
horses,  short  docked  and  of  colossal  dignity  :  n':ither  was  he  less 
characteristic  in  apparel  than  in  equipage  ;  he  had  a  wardrobe  loaded 
with  rich  and  flaring  suits,  each  in  it-cif  a  load  to  the  wearer^ 
and  of  these  I  have  no  doubt  but  many  were  coevarwitli  his  embassy 
above  mentioned,  and  every  birth-day  had  added  to  the  stock.  In, 
doing  this  he  so  contrived  as  never  to  put  his  old  dresses  out  of  coun- 
tenance by  any  variations  in  the  fashion  of  the  new;  in  the  mean 
time  his  bulk  and  corpulency  gave  full  display  to  a  vast  expanse 
and  profuston  of  brocnde  and  embroidery,  and  this,  when  set  oft" 
with  an  enormous  tye-periwig  and  deep-laced  ruffles,  gave  the  pic- 
ture of  an  ancient  courtier  in  his  gala  habit,  or  Quin  in  his  stage 
dress;  nevertheless  it  must  be  confessed  this  st3le,  though  out  of 
date, was  notout  of  ciiaract.r, but  harmonized  so  well  with  thepersoii 
of  the  wearer,  that  I  remeiuber  when  he  made  his  first  speech  m  tlic 
house  of  peers  as  Lord  Melcombe,  all  the  fiashe-  of  his  wit,  all  the 
studied  phrases  ano  well-turned  periods  of  his  rhetoric  lost  their 
effect  simply  because  the  orator  had  iaui  aside  his  magisterial  rye, 
and  put  on  a  modern  bag-wig,  which  was  as  much  out  ot  costume 
upon  the  broad  expanse  of  his  shoulders,  as  a  cue  would  have  been 
iipfln  the  robes  of  the  Lont  Chief  Justice.' 

The  following  passage  conveys  a  tokrabl}^  correct  idea 
of  the  political  in-jrality  of  Dodiiigton  : 

'  Being  a  man  of  humble  birth,  he  seemed  to  have  an  innate  re- 
spect for  titles,  and  none  bowed  with  more  devotion  to  the  robes  and 
i'asces  of  high  rank  and  o'ace.  He  was  decidedly  aristocratic  • 
he  paid  his  court  to  Walpule  in  panegyric  posins,  apologizing  lor 
his  presumption  by  reminding  him,  tiiat  it  was  better  to  b«  ps  lied 
WJtii  roijes  than  with   rotten  eggs  :   lu  Chcsterdeid,  to   Wiuningt-m, 
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Pulteney,  Fox,  end  the  luminaries  of  bis  early  time,  he  offered  Up 
the  oblations  of  his  genius,  and  incensed  them  with  all  the  odoiiis 
ot  his  wit:  ;  in  his  latter  days,  and  within  the  period  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  the  Earl  of  Bute  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  was 
llse  god  of  his  idolatry.  That  noble  lord  was  himself  too  murh 
a  man  of  letters  and  a  patron  of  the  sciences  to  overlook  a  witty 
head,  that  bowed  so  low,  he  accordingly  put  a  coronet  upon  itj 
\vhich,  like  the  barren  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  Macbeth,  merely  serv- 
ed as  a  ticket  for  the  coronation  procession,  and  having  nothing  else 
to  leave  to  posterity  in  memory  of  its  owner,  left  its  mark  upon  the 
lid  of  his  coffin/ 

About  this  time  Lord  Halifax  retired  from  administration, 
and  Mr.  C.  became  '  an  ex-secretary  to  an  ex-statesman;' 
a  circumstance  which  gave  him  leisure  to  commence  his 
dramatic  career,  and  to  form  an  attachment  which  ended 
in  his  marriage.  The  lady  was  a  Miss  Hidge,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  family  remotely  connected^  by  blood  "with  that  of 
the  author,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  the  year  1759,  having 
first  obtained,  by  the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax,  a  small 
establishment,  as  crown  agent  for  the  province  of  Nova 
Scolia. 

On  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  the  writer  accom- 
panied Lord  Halifax,  who  was  ap,pointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  to  Bublin,  in  the  post  of  Ulster  secretary.  His 
residence  there,  furnishes  him  with  the  opportunity  of 
much  amusing  narrative.  His  portrait  of  George  Faulkner, 
the  celebrated  printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  is  execute4 
with  singular  felicity. 

*  1  had  more  than  once  the  amusement  of  dining  at  the  house  of 
that  most  singular  being  George  Faulkner,  where  I  found  myself  in 
a  company  so  miscellaneously  and  wiiimsically  classed,  that  it  looked 
more  like  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  oddities,  jumbled  together  from 
all  ranks,  orders,  and  descriptions,  than  the  efiect  of  invitation  and 
design.  Description  must  fall  short  in  the  attempt  to  convey  any 
sketch  of  lliat  eccentric  being  to  those  who  have  not  read  him' in  the 
notes  of  Jcphson,  or  seen  him  in  the  mimicry  of  Foote,  who  in  his 
portraits  of  Faulkner  found  the  only  sitter,  whom  his  extravagant 
pencil  could  not  caricature  ;  for  he  had  a  solemn  intrepidity  of  ego- 
tism, and  a  daring  contempt  of  absurdity,  that  fairly  outfaced  imi- 
tation, and  like  Garrick's  Ode  on  Shakcspear,  which  Johnson  said 
"  defied  criticism,"  so  did  George  in  the  original  spirit  of  bis  own 
perfect  buffoonery  defy  caricature.  He  never  deigned  to  join  in  the 
laugh  he  had  raised,  nor  seemed  to  have  a  fc-e!ing  of  the  ridicule  hb 
had  provoked  :  at  tlie  same  time  that  he  was  pre-eminently  and  by 
preference  the  butt  and  buffo(m  of  the  company,  he  could  find 
openings  and  opportunities  for  hits  of  retaliation,  which  were  such 
|eft-haiided  thrusts  as  few  could  parry  :  nobody  could  foresee  where 
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thev  ^vould  fitU,  nobody  of  course  was  fore-anned,  and  ^s  tbore  was 
in  hi&  calculation  but  one  sup«remiiient  character  in  the  kingdom 
of  Inland,  and  he  the  printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  rank  was  no 
shield  against  George's  arrows,  whicii  flew  where  he  listed,  and 
iixed  or  missed  as  chance  directed,  he  cared  not  about  consequen- 
ces. He  gave  good  meat  and  excellent  claret  in  abundance;  1  sate 
at  his  table  once  from  dinner,  till  two  in  the  morning,  whilst  George 
swallowed  immense  potations  with  one  solitary  sodden  strawberry 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  which  he  said  was  recommended  to  him 
by  his  doctor  for  its  cooling  properties.  He  never  lost  his  recol- 
lection or  equilibiium  the  whole  time,  and  was  in  excellent  foolery  ; 
it  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  there  was  a  person  in  company, 
who  had  received  his  reprieve  at  the  gallows,  and  the  very  judge 
who  had  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  This  did  not  in  the 
least  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  society,  nor  embarass  any  humai» 
creature  present.  All  went  oif  perfectly  smooth,  and  George,  advert- 
ing to  an  original  portrait  of  Dean  Swit't,  which  hung  in  his  room, 
told  us  abundance  of  excellent  and  interesting  anecdotes  of  the 
Dean  and  himself  with  minute  precision  and  importance  irresistibly 
ludicrous.  There  was  also  a  portrait  of  his  late  lady  JNIrs,  Faulkner, 
which  either  matic  the  painter  or  George  a  liar,  for  it  was  irightluily 
Tjgly,  whilst  he  swore  she  was  tho  most  divine  objecl  in  creation. 
In  the  mean  time  he  took  credit  to  himself  for  a  lew  deviations  iu 
point  of  gallantry,  and  asserted  that  he  broke  his  leg  in  flying  from 
the  fury  of  an  enraged  husband,  whilst  Toote  constantly  maintained 
that  he  fell  down  an  area  with  a  tray  of  meat  upon  his  shoulder, 
when  he  was  journeyman  to  a  butcher  :  I  bebeve  neither  of  them 
spoke  the  truth.  George  prosecuted  Foote  for  lampooning  him  on 
the  stage  of  Dublin  ;  his  counsel  the  prime  Serjeant  compared  him 
to  Socrates,  and  his  libeller  to  Aristophanes  ;  this  I  believe  was  all 
that  George  got  by  his  course  of  law ;  but  he  was  told  he  had 
the  best  of  the  bargain  in  the  comparison,  atid  sate  down  contented 
under  the  shadow  of  his  laurels.  In  process  of  time  he  becamo 
an  alderman  ;  I  paid  my  court  to  him  in  that  character,  but  I 
thought  he  was  rather  marred  than  mended  by  his  dignity.  George 
grew  i!;rave  and  sentimental,  and  sentiment  and  gravity  sate  as  ill 
ppon  George,  as  a  gown  and  square  cap  would  upon  a  monkey,' 

A  short  time  after  Lord  Halifax  quitted  the  government 
of  Ireland,  the  ;iutlior's  father  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Cloiitert;,  and  he  hifiiselt'  accepted  tlie  place  of  clerk  of  the 
reports  to  the  board  of  trade  ami  pkuitations.  From  this  pe- 
riod the  life  of  Mr,  C.  is  chiefly  the  Hfc  of  an  author,  we 
?hall  therefore  dcchue  any  minute  anr.lysi.s  of  his  biogiaphv, 
and  coiiteat  ourselves  eliicHy  with  a  selection  of  such  parts 
of  his  narrative  as  may  furnish  tha  greatest  entertaiameut 
to  our  readers. 

During  the  life  of  his  father  a  considerable  portion  of  each 
vear  was   spent  by    Mr.    Cuiuberluiid     and    his   fuuiiiy   ia 
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Ireland,  at  the  episcopal  palace  ofClonferl;  and  tie  anec- 
dotes which  are  recorded  of  this  singular  nation  are,  as 
iniglu  be  expected,  mosi  curious  and  whimsical.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  spirited  sketch  of  the  rude  and  barbarous 
style  of  baronial  hospitality,  which  even  now  is  scarcely 
obsolete  in  Ireland: 

*  On  my  visit  to  Mr.  Talbot  I  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Eyre  of 
Eyre  Court,  a  near  neighbour  and  h'iend  of  my  fathe,r.  This  noble 
lord,  though  prttty  far  advanced  in  years,  was  so  correctly  indige- 
nous, as  never  to  have  been  out  of  Ireland  in  his  life,  and  not  often  so 
far  from  Eyre  Court  as  in  this  tour  to  Mr.  Talbot's.  Proprietor  of  a 
vast  extent  of  soil,  not  very  productive,  and  inhabitinjr  a  spncious 
mansion,  not  in  the  best  repair,  he  lived  according  to  the  st^le  of  tlie 
country  with  more  hospitality  than  elegance  :  whilst  his  table  groaned 
with  abundance,  the  order  and  good  taste  of  its  arranwenient  were 
little  thought  of:  the  slaughtered  ox  was  hung  up  whole,  and  the 
hungry  servitor  supplied  himself  with  his  dole  of  flesh,  sliced  from 
off  the  carcase.  His  lordship's  day  was  so  apportioned  as  to  give 
the  afternoon  by  much  the  largest  share  of  it,  during  which,  from 
an  early  dinner  to  the  hour  of  rest,  lie  never  left  his  chyir,  nor  did 
the  claret  ever  quit  the  table.  This  did  not  produce  inebriety,  for 
it  was  sipping  rather  than  drinking,  that  filled  up  the  time,  and  this 
mechanical  process  of  gradually  moistening  the  human  clay  was  car- 
ried on  with  very  little  aid  from  conversation,  for  his  lordship'i 
companions  were  not  very  communicative,  and  fortunately  he  was 
not  very  curious.  He  lived  in  an  enviable  independence  as  to  read- 
ing, and  of  course  he  had  no  books.  Not  one  of  the  windows  of  his 
castle  was  made  to  open,  but  luckily  he  had  no  liking  for  fresh  air, 
and  the  consequence  may  be  better  conceived  than  described.' 

The  combination  of  humour  and  ferocity   in  the  following 
anecdote  is  truly  laughable: 

'  When  I  accompanied  my  mother  from  Clonfert  to  Dublin,  my 
father  having  gone  befo'^e,  we  pai^sed  the  night  at  Killbeggan,  where 
Sir  Thomas  Cuffe,  (knighted  in  ii  frolic  by  Lord  Townshend)  kept 
the  inn.  A  certain  Mr.  Geoghegan  was  extremely  drunk,  noi^y, 
and  brutally  troublesome  to  Lady  Cuffe  the  hostess  :  'I'homas 
O'Rourke  was  with  us,  and  being  much  scandalized  with  the  beha- 
viour of  Geoghegan,  took  me  aside,  and  in  a  \\hisper  said,  "  Squire, 
will  I  quiet  this  same  Mr.  Geoghegan?  When  I  replied  by  all  means, 
but  how  was  it  to  be  done  ? — Tom  produced  a  knife  of  formidable 
)en"th  and  demanded — "Haven't  1  got  this?  .Vnd  won't  this  do 
the  job,  and  hasn't  he  wounded  the  woman  of  the  inn  with  a  chop- 
ping knife,  and  what  is  this  but  a  knife,  and  wou'dn't  it  be  a  good 
deed  to  put  hnn  to  death  hke  a  mad  dog?  Iherefore,  squire,  do  you 
■  see,  if  it  will  pieubUie  you  and  my  lady  there  above  stairs,  who  is  ill 
eii-^ugh,  God  he  know!-,  i'il  put  this  knife  into  that  same  Mr.Geo- 
ghegan's  ribs,  and  be  off  the  next  ujomeiit  on   the  grey  mare  J  and 
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ist/t  she  in  the  stable  ?  Therefore  only  say  the  word,  and  I'll  do  it.' 
This  was  the  true  and  exact  proposal  of  Thomas  O'Rourke,  and  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  1  have  stated  it  in  his  very  words.'* 

The  foundation  of  Mr.  l-umberland's  fame  is  the  exceU 
lent  comedy  of  the  West  Indian.  The  success  it  met  with 
v/as  more  tiian  lie  expected,  and  more  than  he  seemed  to 
think  that  it  deserved.  Indeed  he  appears  half  inclined  to 
be  out  Of  humour  with  the  world,  for  preferring  it  to 
some  of  his  other  draauis.  The  phiy,  however,  so  much 
increased  his  reputation,  that  it  atLi acted  to  his  house  a  con- 
siderable resort  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  that 
day.  His  sketches  from  this  illustrious  group  are  infinitely 
entertaining.  Soame  Jenyns  is  exiiibiled  to  the  life  in  the 
passage  we  shall  transcribe. 

'  A  disagreement  about  a  name  or  a  date   v.'i'.l  mar  the  best  story 
that  was  ever  put  togothpr,     bir  Joshua  Reynolds  lucidly  could  not 
hear  an  interrupter  of  this  sort:    Johnson  would  not  hear,  or  if  he 
lieard   him,  would  not  heed   him.    Soame  Jeiiyiis  heard  him,   heeded 
him,  set  him  right,  and  took  up  his  i.de,  where  he  had  left  it,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  humour,   adding  only  a  few  more  twists  to 
his  snuif-box,  a  few  more  taps  upon  the   lid   of  it,  with  a  prepara- 
tory grunt  or  two,   the  invariable  forerunners  of   the  amenity,    that 
was  at  ihe  heels  of  them.     He  was  the  man,  who  bore    his  part  in 
ail  societies  with  the  most  even   temper    and  undisturbed  hilarity  of 
all  the  good  companions,  whom  1  ever  knew.      Me.  came  into   your 
house  at  the  very  moment  you  had   put  upon  your  card;  he  dress- 
ed himself  to  do  your  party   honimr  in  all    the  colours  of  the  jay  ; 
his  lace  indeed  had  long  since  lost    its  lustre,  but  his  coat  had  faith- 
full}'  retained  its  cut  since  the  days,  when  gentlemen   embroidered 
figured  velvets  with  short  sleeves,  boot  cuffa  and    buckram   skirts; 
as  nature  had  cast  him  in    the  exact  mould    of  an  ill-made  pair  of 
stiff  stays,  he  followed  her  so  close  in  the    fashion  of  his  coat,  that 
it  was  doubted  if  he  did  not  wear  them  :  because  he  had  a  protube- 
rant weu  just   under   his   pole,  he   wore  a  wig,    that   did  not  cover 
above  half  his  iiead.      IJis  eyes  were  protru<led   like  the  eyes  of  the 


*  One  of  our  fraternity  infurms  lis,  on  the  aulliorlty  of  a  fiieiid  of  hi?,  who 
very  lately  stopped  at  Ivilbeggan  on  his  way  from  Allilone  to  Dublin,  aiid-th»;re 
inward  the  anecdote,  iliatLoni  'I'owrvsi  nd  repented  in  the  nioniing  of  ihe  lioiiours 
which  in  a  momeut  of  Irolick  and  toirvivialiiy  lie  had  conferred  on  Sir  Tiioiu-is 
the  evening  before,  and  M'as  tiierefore  cxireiiu'l^' ticsircus  ui  vecallinf;  theiu. 
Tliat  gallant  and  illustrious  kiiighc  very  coir/t'-'onsly  ret^iij^d,  that  tor  his  part 
he  coiiid  be  well  content  to  renounce  liis  tille  if  he  htO  no  will  but  his  own  Vt 
t;oiisult  ;  but  he  was  pijisuaded  that  Ladi^i  Cujje  would  rxvcr  be  prevailed  upon 
to  descend  from  kcr  rank  !  After  so  gra.  eand  iuiport.mi  a  reaioii,  we  presume 
that  his  lordship  forbore  to  insist  on  a  revocation  of  this  gram.  Sir  Thomas,  we 
believe,  is  deceased  ;  her  ladyship  survived  liini,  and  we  uiidcrstani  keeps  Llic 
iiui  ill  K-ilbeggaii  lo  this  day. 
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lobster,  who  wears  them  at  the  end  of  his  feelers,  and  yet  tliere  was 
room  bctvreen  one  of  these  and  his  nose  for  another  wen  that  added 
nothing  to  his  beauty,  yet  I  heard  this  good  man  very  innocently 
remark,  when  Gibbon  pubhshed  his  history,  that  he  wondered  any 
Iwdyso  ugly  could  write  a  book, 

'Such  was  the  exterior  of  a  man,  who  was  the  charm  of  the  circle, 

and  gave  a   zest  to   every  company    lie  came  into ;  his  pleasantry 

M-as  of  a  sort  peculiar  to   himself;  it  harmonized   with  every  thing ; 

it  was  like  the  bread  to   our  dinner  ;  you  did    not   perhaps   make  it 

the  whole,  or  principal  part,  of  your  meal,    but  it  was  an  admirable 

?ind  wholesome  auxiliary  to  your  other  viands.     Soame  Jenyns   told 

you  no  long  stories,  engrossed  not  much  of  your  attention,  and  was 

})ot  angry  with  those  that  did;  his  thoughts  were  original,  and  were 

apt  to  have  a  very  whimsical  affinity  to   the    paradox  in  them:    he 

wrote  verses  upon  dancing,  and  prose  upon  the  origin  of  evil,  yet  he 

was  a  very  indit^erent  metaphyiician  and  a  worse  dancer;  ill  nature 

and  personality,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  lines  upon  Johnson, 

I  never  heard  fall  from  his  lips;  those  lines  I  have  forgotten,  though 

I  believe  I  v.as  the  first  person,  to  ahom  he  recited  them  ;   they  were 

very  bad,  but  he  had  been  told  that  Johnson    ridiculed  his  metaphy- 

iiics,  aiid  some  af  us  had  just  then  been  making  extemporary  epitaphs 

upon  each  other;   though  his  wit  was  harmless,  yet  the  general  cast 

ot  it  was  ironical  ;   there  was  a  terseness  in  his  repartees,  tluit  had  a 

play  of  words  as  well  as  of  thought,  as  wli'on  speaking  of  the  ditier- 

cncc  between  laying  out    m-oney  uptm  land,  or    purchasing  into  the 

funds,  lu?  said,  "One  was  principal  without  interebt,  and  the  other 

interest  without  principal."    Certain  it  is  he  had  a  brevity  of  ex» 

prussion,  that  never  hung  upon  the  ear,  and  you  fell  the  point  in    the 

very  moment  that  he  made  the  push.     It  was  rather  to    be  lanient- 

i:d  that  his  lady  r^Irs.  Jenyns  had  so   great   a  respect  for  his   good 

sayings,  and  SD  imperfect  a  j-ecollection    of   them,   for  though  she 

til  ways  prefaced  her  recitals  of  them  with — hs  Mr.  Jeiiyna  nays — it 

was  not  always  what  Mr.  Jenyns  suid,  and  never,  I  am  apt  to  think, 

as  Mr,  Jenyns  said;   but  she  was  an  excellent  old  lady,  and   twirled 

her  fan  with  as  much   mechanical  address  as  her  ingenious  husband 

twirled  his  snuif-box.' 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  copying  for  our  read- 
ers the  supremely  comic  deiJcnptJiMi  or  ttit;  hrsi  night  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  eccentric  ph^yJ  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ; 

•  We  were  not  over-sanguine  of  success,  but  perfectly  defern)ined 
to  struggle  hard  for  our  author  :  we  accoidnioly  assembled  our 
Mrcnglh  at  the  Sh;ikebpcar  Tavern  in  a  cinsideruble  body  for  ait 
early  a  din  nei',  VNhcre  Sainuel  Johnson  took  tiie  chairat  the  liead  of  a 
long  table,  and  \^as  the  lite  arid  soul  of  the  corps:  the  pt>et  ^ook" 
poi-t  silen!ly  by  his  side  with  the  Burkes,  Sir  Joihua  Reynolds,  Ftt^- 
luMbert,  Caleb  Whitefoord  and  a  phalanx  ot  North-British  prede- 
t  Tnunod  ;i|i|')biuders,  under  ilie  banner  of  .Miijor  Mills,  all  good 
men  and  true.     Cur  iliiistrious  president  \\as  in  inimitable  glee,  anU 
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J)aor  Golclsrnitli  that  dny  todk  all  his  raillery  as  patiently  and  com- 
placently as  my  friend  Boswell  would  have  done  any  d&y,  of  every 
day  of  his  life.  In  the  mean  time  we  did  not  forget  our  dutVj  and 
though  we  had  a  better  comedy  going,  in  which  Johnson  was  cliici' 
actor,  we  betook  ourselves  in  good  time  fo  our  separate  and  allotted 
posts,  and  waited  the  aw  fid  drawing  up  of  the  curtain.  As  our  statioHS 
were  preconcerted,  so  wtre  our  signals  for  plaudits  arranged  and 
determined  upon  in  a  manner,  that  gave  every  one  his  cue  whero 
to  look  for  them,  and  how  to  follow  them  up. 

*  We  had  amongst  us  a  very  worthy  and  efficient  member,  long 
since  lost  to  his  friends  and  the  world  at  large,   Adam  Drummoud, 
of  amiable  memory,  who  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  sonorous, 
and  at  the  same   time  the  most  contagious,  laugh,  that  ever  echoed 
from  the   human   lungs.      The  neighing  of  the  horse   of  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  was  a  whisper  to  it  3     tiie  whole  thunder  of  the  theatre 
could  not  drown  it.  'i'his  kind  and  ingenuous  friend  fairly  forewarned 
us  that  he  knew  no  more  when  to  give  his  fire  than  the  jrannon  did, 
that  was  planted  on  a  battery.      Me  desired  therefore  to  have  a  flap- 
per at  his  elbow,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  be  deputed  to  that  ofiice. 
I  planted  him  in  an  upper  box.  pretty  nearly  over  the  stage,  in  full 
view  of  the  pit  and  galleries,  and  perfectly  well  situated  to    give  the 
echo  all  its  play  through  the  hollows   and  recesses  of  the    theatre- 
The  succesc  of  our  manoeuvres  was  complete.     All  eye3  were  upori 
Johnson,  who  sat  in  a  front  row  of  a  side  box,  rind  when  he  laughed 
every  body  thought    themselves  warranted  to    roar.     In  the   meaij 
time  my  friend  lollowed  signals   with   a  rattle  so  irresistibly  comic, 
that,  when  he  had  repeated  it  several  times,  the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tators was  so  engrossed  by    his  person   and    performances,  that  the 
progress  of  the  play   seemed  likely   to  become  a  secondary    object, 
and  I  found  it  prudent  to  insinuate  to    him    that  he    might   hall   hi-! 
music  without  any  prejudice  to  the  author:   but  alas,  it  was  now  toj 
late  to  rein  him    in  ;  he    had   laughed    upon    my    signal   where  be 
found  no  joke,  and  now  unluckily  he  fancifd  thai  he  found  a  joke  iis. 
almost  every  thing  that  was  sai.l  ;  so   that  nothing  in    nature   could 
be  more  mal-a-propos  than  some  of  iiis  bursts  every  now 'and   th^u 
were.     These  were  dangerous  moment:^,   f(jr  the   pit   began  to  take 
umbrage  ;  but  we  carriud  our  play  through,  and  triumphed  not  only 
overCoiman's  judgment,  but  our  own.' 

On  the  accession  of  Lord  George  {]?ennain  to  the  seals  for 
the  colonial  departinent,  Mr.  G.  was  promoted  to  the  oHice 
ol" secretary  to  the  board  of  tV'fide,  In  this  situation  it  wa? 
his  fortune  to  ac<juue  <;reat  inliuence  with  liis  patron,  whiclr 
Reemployed  most  lionourably  and  disinterebt.ediy.  it  is  to 
his  exertions  that  the  kingdom  was  indebted  for 'the  brilhant 
services  performed  by  the  gallant  Sir  George  llodnev.  ISui 
for  the  friendly  and  zealous  interference  of  Mr.  Outijber- 
land,  that  illustrious  seaman  trJght  have  been  condenvued  to' 
despeme  exclusion  from  the  career  of  glory,  the   vldAin  fj¥ 
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embarrassed  circumstances,    and  of  unmerited  obloquy.    It 
is  here  perhaps  our  duty  to   transcribe   an  anecdote   related 
by  our  author  of  that  great  admiral,  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  claim  advanced  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  the  merit  of  that 
most  happy  reform  in  our  naval  tactics,  which  has  since  been 
imiversally  adopted  and  invariably  successful.     We  have  no 
means  of"^ deciding  between   these  conflicting    pretensions; 
and  we  shall  only    venture  to  suggest  to   Mr.   Cumberland 
the  propriety  of  examining  very  carefully   his  recollection? 
on  this  subject.     Possibly  a  cautious   review  of  all    the    cir- 
cumstances relative  to  tlie  conversation    which     he  records 
in  the  following  passage,  may  bring    to  his   remembrance 
something  which  may  tlirovv  a  light  on  the  hitherto  obscure 
state  of  this  question,  and  may  be  inserted   with  advantage 
in  a  future  edition  of  these  Memoirs. 

'  It  happened  to  me  tn  bo  present,  and    sitting    next  to  admiral 
Rodney  at  table,  when  the-  thought  seemed  first  to   occur  to  him   of 
breaking  the  French  liiv^  by  passins;  throusih  it   in  the    heat  of  the 
action.     It  was  at  Lord  George  Gornuiin's  house  at  Stoneland   alter 
dinner,  when  having  asked  a  number   of  questions  about   the   ma- 
noeuvring of  columns,  and  the  eftVct  of  charging  with    them   on  a 
jine  of  infantry,  ho  proceeded  to  arrange  a  parcel    of  cherry-stones, 
which  he  had  col'ected  from    the  table,   and  forming  thera    as  two 
fleets  drawn  up  in  line  and   opposed  to   each  other,  he  at  once  ar- 
rested our  att^ntif)n,  which    had    not  been   very  generally    engagt-d 
by  his  preparatory  enquiries,  by  declaring  he  was  determined   so   to 
pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,   (arranging   his  manoeuvro  at    the 
same  time  on  the  table)  if  ever  it  was  bis   fortune  to  bring  tLen->  into 
action      I  dare  say  this  passed  with  some  as  mere  rhapsudy,  and  all 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  very  perilous  and    doubtful  experiment,  but 
landsmen's  doubts  and  dilhculties   made   no  impression    on   the  ad- 
miral, who    having   seized    the  idea  held  it  fast,  and  in  his  eager 
animated  v.'a}'  went  on  manoeuvring  his  cherry-stones,  and  throwing 
his  enemy's  representatives   into  such  utter  confu^'ion,  that  already 
possessed  of  that  victory  in   imagination,   which  in    reality    he  lived 
to  gain,  he  concluded   his  process    by   swearing  he   would   lay    the 
French  admiral's  flag  at  bis  sovereign's    feet  ;  a  promise    which  he 
actually  ple<lged  to  his  majtisty  in  his  closet,  and  faithfully  and  glo- 
riously performed.* 

Of  the  rcmr:infler  of  this  volntJie  a  very  considerable  part 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  a  secret  mission  to  Spain  un-- 
dertakenbv  Mr.  Cumberland  in  the  year  17H(),  for  the  deli- 
cate purpose  of  arranging  the  term<?  of  a  separate  peace.  If 
anv  of  our  readers  be  desirous  of  following  the  I'istracting 
labyrinth  of  political  negotiation,  and  of  tracing  its  perilous 
'  bye  paths  and  indirect  crooked  ways/  he  may  consult  these 
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ledions  pages  of  mazy  and  entangled  diplomacy;  where  he 
will  iind  dispatciiesinll  u{'  doubt,  answers  full  of  evasion,  and 
conferences  t III!  of  suspicion  and  distrnst.  We  must,  however, 
do  the  writer  the  justice  to  allow  that  he  has  enlivened  this 
part  of  his  narrative  with  a  variety  of  spirited  sketches  and 
entertaining  descriptions.  His  account  of  the  prodij^ious 
powers  of  a  celebrated  actress  at  iSla<lrid,  by  birth  a  gipsy, 
is  so  astonishing,  that  its  length  alone  prevents  our  inserting 
it ;  the  apathy  of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  by  whom  she  was  kept, 
is  scarcely  less  miraculous,  and  vrill  not  occupy  so  much 
room. 

'  The  allowances,  which  the  Spanish  theatre  could  atford  to  make 
to  its  performer?,  were  so  very  moderate,  that  I  should  doubt  if  the 
whole  year's  salary  of  the  Tiranna  would  have  more  than  paid  for 
the  ma;;nificcnt  dress,  in  vvhich  she  then  appeared;  but    this  and  all 
other  charj:;es  appertaining  to  her  establishment  were  defrayed    from 
the  coffers  of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  a   srandee  of  the    first  class   and 
commander  (jfthe  Spanish   guards.     This   noble   person    found    it 
indispensably  necessary  for  his  honour  to  have  the    finest  woman  in 
Spain  upon  his  pension,  but  by  nn  means  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  her,  and  at  the  very  time,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,    Pietra 
Santa  seriously  assured   me,    that  his  excellency  had   indeed  paid 
large  sums  to  her  order,  but  had  never  once  visited  or  even  seen  her, 
lie  told  nie  at  the  same  lime  that  he  hatl  very  lately  taken  upon  him- 
self to  remonstrate  upon  this  v,ant  of  curiosity,  and  having  suggested 
to  his  excellency,  how  possible  it  was  for  him  to  order  his   equipage 
to  the  door,  and  permit  him  lo  introduce  him    to  this   fair  creatures, 
whom  he  knew  only  by  report  and  the  bills  she  had  drawn  upon   his 
treasurer,  the    duke  graciously  consented  to    my  friend's  proposal, 
and  actually  set  out  with  him  for  tlie  gallant  purpose  of  t;iking   a 
cup  of  chocolate  with  his  hitherto  invisible  mistress,  who  had  notice 
given  her  of  the  intended  visit.     The  distance  from  the  house  of  the 
grandee  to  the  apartments  of  the  gipsy  was  not    great,  but    the  lul- 
ling motion  of  the  huge  state-coach,  and  the   softness  of  the  velvet 
cushions  had  rocked  his  excellency  into  so  sounil  a  nap,  that  when 
liis  equipage  stopped  at  the   lad),'s  door,  there  was    not   one  of  his 
retinue  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  invidious  task  of  troubling  his 
repose.     The  consequence  was,  that  after  a  proper  time  was  passed 
upon  the  halt  for  this  brave  commander  to  have  waked  had  nature 
so  ordained  it,  the  coach  wheeled   round,  an<l   his  excellency  having 
slept  away  his  curiosity,  had  not  at  the    time  when  I   left    Madrid 
ever  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  person  of  the  incomparable  Tiranna.' 

From  the  mysteries  o!"  state  Mr.  C.  appears  to  have  emer- 
ged as  from  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  gloomy  and  dejected  ; 
and  ill  truth  the  secrets  which  he  learned  there  were  not 
miKh  calculated  lo  improve  the  serenity  and  sunshine  of  his 
mind.     From  the  luimsters  who  employed  him  he  met  witti 
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a  most  unworthy  return  for  his  zealous  and  disaiteresfed 
services.  It  scarcely  belongs  to  our  jurisdiction  to  censure 
their  ingratitude,  neither  can  we  detail  the  particulars  of  his 
sufierings — '  longa  est  injuria,  longoe  Ambages  :'  we  cannot^ 
however,  dismiss  the  subject  wiihout  remarking,  that  if  Mr. 
C.'s  statement  be  correct,  the  conduct  of  governujent  towards 
liim  was  profligate  and  dishonourable  to  a  degree  that  would 
bave  disgraced  a  gang  of  swindlers. 

In  this  disastrous  mission  to  Spain,  INIr.  Ctjmberland's  for- 
tune was  wrecked-  In  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
embarrassing  consequences  of  his  expenditure  there,  he  wa| 
under  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  his  patrimony.  Besides 
this,  iiearly  one  half  of  his  official  income  was  swept  away  by 
the  reform  which  dissolved  the  board  of  trade  ;  and  these 
severe  operations  left  him  but  a  very   moderate  remnant. 

The  following  passage,  descriptive  of  the  calamitous 
effects  of  his  indiscreet  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  his  go- 
vernment, will  not  be  read  without  extreme  pain,  though 
possibly  he  would  have  better  consulted  the  diguity  of  his 
character  by  its  suppression  : 

*  Inprudence  and  proprietj  these  pages  ought  not  to  have  seen 
the  light,  till  the  writer  of  them  was  no  more:  neither  wouhl  they, 
coiikl  I  have  persisted  in  my  resolution  for  withholding  them,  till 
that  event  had  consigned  them  into  other  hands  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing paramount  to  prudence  and  uropriety,  which  wrests  thenj 
ixom  me — 

*  !My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

*  The  copyright  of  these  Memoirs  produced  to  nie  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  if,  through  the  candour  and  j)rotection  of  a 
generous  j)uhlic,  they  shalj  turn  out  no  bad  bargain  to  the  purcha- 
ser, I  shall  be  most  sincerely  thankful,  and  my  conscience  will  beat 
lest.' 

For  these  twentv  years  past  he  has  resided  at  Tunbridge 
"Wells,  (luring  which  time  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
tonstant  state  of  production.  Of  the  workspublished  in  the 
Course  of  his  literary  retirement,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
.pnrtant  is  the  Observer,  a  scries  of  essays,  with  the  merits  of 
which  the  public  are  well  acquainted.  In  the  former  part 
of  these  "Memoirs  (p.  ;?,)  the  author  informs  us  that  in  the 
cllissical  department  of  lh;it  work  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
■some  valuable  ntanuscripts  v.hich  he  received  from  Dr.  Kent 
)ey  during  his  residence  at  coliege.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  C.  has,  with  his  usual  judgment,  extracted  the  pith  and 
Kiarrow  from  those  inestimable  papers;  but  perhaps  the  lite- 
i-^vy  world  v,ould  regard  it  as  a  still  more  acceptable  service 
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even  than  that  which  he  has  aheady  conferred,  if  he  would 
present  them  with  all  the^fraginents  of  that  mighty  scholar 
now  in  his  possession,  digested  as  nearly  as  possible  into  a 
regular  form. 

We  are  favoured  by  the  author  with  critical  and  his- 
torical remarks  on  several  of  his  own  productions.  We  shall 
forbear  to  criticize  his  criticisms,  and  shall  only  remark 
with  regard  to  his  drama  of  the  Jew,  that  he  is  evi- 
dently not  very  well  pleased  that  his  philanthropic  endea- 
vours to  rescue  from  uncharitable  misrepresentation  that  per- 
secuted  class  of  the  community,  have  met  with  no  acknow- 
ledgment, '  no  small  token  of  which  he  might  have  said  this 
is  a  tribute  to  my  philanthropy.*  We  are  hot  at  all  surprised 
at  their  tardy  sense  of  the  value  of  his  exertions  in  their  fa- 
vour. We  apprehend  their  education  and  their  habits  to  be 
such  as  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  render  them  so  acutely 
sensible  to  public  opinion,  as  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  C 
might  lead  him  to  imagine.  If  we  might  presume  that  any 
of  the  sons  of  Israel  wasted  their  time  iu-ieading  Horace,  we 
are  persuaded  they  would  find  much  good  setise  in  the  lines, 

■     -  '  populus  me  sibilat,  at  milii  plaudo  , 

Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummoscontemplor  in  area/ 

Besides,  it  should  he  recollected  that  *  those  acknowledg- 
ments can  never  be  proper  which  are  paid  either  for  flattery 
or  justice'* 

The  serenity  of  Mr,  Cumberland's  temper  seems  to  bS 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  popularity  of  that  '  exquisite  young 
gentleman'  Master  Betty.  He  [)athetically  laments  that 
much  less  than  the  public  has  lavished  on  its  favourite  in 
one  night,  would  have  maintained  the  mighty  frame  of 
Samuel  Johnson  in  ease  and  comfort  a  whole  twelve- 
month; tells  U5  with  indignation,  how  the  populace  in  the 
streets  of  Lotidon  turned  away  from  a  daacing  bear  and  a 
monkey  to  gaze  at  him  ;  and  what  is  worse,  how  he  has 
ridden  m  the  carnages  of  our  peers  and  senators  (pro  !  Curia, 
inversique  mores!)  and  to  crown  the  national  absurdity  and 
infatuation,  assures  us  that  he  has  beheld  iiim  with  his  own 
eyes  striding  across  the  cutwater  of  a  privateer!  VVIien  to 
these  alarming  instances  of  preposterous  taste  and  irrational 
curiosit}',  vveadd  the  princely  fortune  that,  as  we  understand, 
is  now  making  by  that  portentous  gentleman  Mr.  Daniel 
Lambert,  and  the  surprizing  sums  collected  by  --he  proprietor 
of  the  great  horse,  how  can  we  join  with  Mr.  Cumberland  ia 
hib  sanguine  expectationsof  a  brighter  sera  ? 

*  Joh'.iion. 

Chit.  Rev,  Vol.  £.  Jane,   1SU(J.  P 
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A  delineation  of  the  domestic  life  and  habits  of  his  friend 
and  patron  Lord  Sackvilkj  with  an  account  of  his  last  mo- 
ments ;  a  succinct  history  of  the  members  of  the  author's 
family, and  a  parental  tribute  to   the  amiable   virtues   and 
exemplary    affection   of  his  youngest  daughter,    still   re- 
sident   with    him,   occupy   nearly    the    remainder   of   the 
volume.      We  dismiss  it,  on  the  whole,  with  strong    recom- 
mendations to  the  attention  of  the  public.     The  spirit  in 
which  those  parts  are   written,  which  relate  to  the  author 
himself,  may  be  tolerably   well  understood,  from   his  frank 
avowal  that  *  as  he  has  not  been  overpaid  by  his  contempo- 
raries, he  will  not  scruple  to  exact  what  is  due  to  him  from 
posterity,'  p.  21.  When  speaking  of  his  own  performances  he 
appears  to  assume  the  privilege  of  one  who  considers  himself 
as  standing  on  the  vergeof  future  existence,  and   who  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  dismissed  the  influence  of  self- 
love,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to  praise  or  condemn    his  own 
productions  with  unsuspected  impartiality.  If  Mr.  C.  has  not 
entirely  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from  those  passions 
and  those  feelings  which  are  thought  to  render  us  improper 
judges  of  our  own  merits  j  if,  in  spite  of  his  endeavours, 

l^on  radicilus  e  vita  se  tollit  et  eieit 

Sed  facit  esse  sui  quiddam  super,  mscius  ipse  ;    (Lucret.)  ] 

he  has  on!}'  failed  in  an  attempt  inconsistent  with  human 
nature.  We  most  cordially  hope  that  the  event,  oa  the  daily 
probability  of  which  he  seems  to  found  the  competency  of  his 
testimony  in  his  own  behalf,  may  be  yet  very  far  distant, — 
and  that  he  may  continue  many  years  longer  at  his  post,  the 
champion  of  morality,  and  the  friend  of  human  kind. 
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RFXIGION. 


Ak'T.  12. — The  Christian  Spectator,   or  Religious  Sketches  from  real 
Life.      l'2mo.     Qs.  6d.     Hatchurd,      180(). 

THE  autlior  affirms  of  these  Sketches,  '  that  they  represent 
scenes  which  his  own  eyes  have  beheld,  and  in  nliich  he  liim^clt  hfls 
borne  a  principal  part.  1'     Tbif  perhaps  umy  be  uuc.i.they  are  scenes 
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^VKieh  are  not  uncomnian  to  man,  thouch  they  are  not  commonly 
noticed  and  profited  by  as  they  should  l)e  ;  at  any  rate  they  are  in- 
teresting, affecting,  and  worthy  of  perusal. 

Art.  13 — Prayers  in  Time  uf  TFar  ittid  Public  Danger.  Svo.  6d,  or 
5s.  per  dozen.     Hatchard.     18C6. 

T[ICSE  prayers  were  printed  for  the  use  ofaclerical  society,  antl 
are  now  published  at  the  request  of  some  much  respected  friends  to 
that  society.  Such  of  them  as  arc  orioinal,  are  good  ;  but  a  consi- 
derable part  is  a  compihuion  from  the  establibhcd  liturgy,  and  from 
various  supplications  of  holy  writ. 

Art.  1+i — A  Sermon  by  E.  Sandxvith,  preached  at  Sutfon  near  York, 
the  ^Gth  of  February,  1S06',  on  the  Occasional  Fast.  8vo.  6d. 
Scatcherd  a«rf  Letternian.   1806. 

A  PLAIN  and  short  discourse,  in  which  the  author  recommends 
the  penitent  conduct  of  the  Ninevites  on  the  preaching  of  Jonah  to 
the  imitation  of  our  countrymen.  < 

Art. 15. —  Pence  wit h  France^  and  Catholic  Emancipation^  repugnant 
to  the  Command  of  God.  By  h.  Mayer.  8i'o.  Is.  2d  Edition. 
Williams  fl«J  Smith,   180(). 

TflE  question  of  catholic  emancipation  occupies  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  pamphlet ;  the  author  lays  claim  to  a  higher  title  ihaa 
that  of  disputant  on  so  delicate  a  subject ;  he  is  a  prophet,  and  an 
interpreter  of  prophecies ;  he  assures  us  from  the  explanntion  of 
tlivers  passages  of  scripture,  that  if  the  present  war  with  France 
be  carried  on  with  vigour  for  the  space  of  three  years,  Britain  will  * 
at  length  be  triumphant,  and  the  power  of  Buonaparte,  who  is  Anti- 
christ, be  annihilated.  Mis  claims  to  our  faith  he  rests  solely  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  certain  predictions,  which  he  published  in  two  parrv- 
phlets,  entitled,  '  The  Prophetic  Mirror,' and  the  '  Emperor  of  the 
Gauls,'  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen.  The  oracular 
wisdom,  however,  displayed  in  the  present  volume  may  rank  with  the 
vaticinations  of  Mr.  Moore,  Almanack. maker,  who  predicts  that 
if  hostile  fleets  meet  at  sea,  we  may  expect  to  hear  news  of  an  en- 
gagement. 

DRAIMA. 

Art.16.— ^  Hint  toHushands,aComedy ,  in  five  Acts,  now  performing 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Cuvent  Garden.  By  Richard  Cumberland,  Esq. 
^d  Edition.    Svo.  2s.  6d.     Lackington.     1806. 

*  THE  favourable  manner  in  which  the  towa  was  plcaieU  to  receive 
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this  comedy,  has  encouraged  me  to  commit  it  to  the  press,'  has  been 
the  common  cant  of  eNciy  play-wright  for  the  last  eighteen  months, 
though  their  manufactures  ha%'e  with  difficulty  stood  the  test  of  the 
ninth  night.  This  language  is  now  adopted  on  an  occasion  nearly 
sJ"»ilarby  Mr.  Cumberland.  His  Pegasus  in  the  service  of  the  stage 
has  been  so  I(  ;ig  ridden,  that  he  can  now  scarcely  hobble  along.  The 
present  comedy  '  disdaining  to  catch  applause  by  those  arts,  which  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  modern  stage,*  appealed  to  the  understandings, 
instead  of  the  eyes,  and  visible  faculties  of  ihe  audience,  and  conse- 
quent!} did  not  long  remain  a  favourite  with  the  town  :  yet  it  does 
not  possess  any  merit  in  perusal  ;  if  it  does  not  disgust,  it  fails  to 
interest  the  attention,  and  thc^ugh  written  in  blank-verse,  it  does  not 
contain  a  single  line  of  poetry  :  it  is  chit-chat  in  metre,  sermo  mcrus, 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  say, will  by  no  means  add  to  the  fame  of  this  vete- 
ran writer  for  the  theatre. 

Art   17- — The  Laughable  Loier,  a  Comedy,   in  Five  Acts,  by  Carol 
0' Caustic.     Si'o.  2s.  6d.     Symonds.     1806. 

CAROL  O'Caustic  wishes  io  be  thought  a  satirist,  and  an  adjuster 
of  orthography  to  pronunciation  ;'in  the  latter  capacity  he  requests 
the  permission  of  spelling  theatre,  /J^ea^er,  &c.  and  in  the  former 
to  abuse  '  meanly  proud,  selfish  grandees,  and  worthless,  worldly 
parsons.'  This  comedy  was  rejected  by  the  London  managers,  on 
account  of  its  political  tendency,  andsneprs  at  the  nobility.  It  pos- 
sesses no  literary  or  dramatic  merit. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  18.- — Observations  on  the  Simple  Dyse/ifery,  audits  Cornbina- 
tiovs ;  containing  a  Review  of  the  most  celebrated  Authors  who 
have  written  on  this  Subject,  and  also  an  Investigation  into  the 
Source  of  Contagion  in  that  and  some  other  Diseases.  By  W. 
Harty,  M.B.  %vo.  Is.  6d.     Callow.     1806. 

IT  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  volume,  which  professes  to  ad- 
vance novel  doctrines,  diftcrent  from  those  which  all  preceding  wri- 
ters have  promulgated  oi)  this  subject,  and  to  impugn  those  which 
they  have  maintained,  is,  nevertheless,  solely  founded  on  what  they 
have  written  ;  for  the  author  docs  not  pretend  to  any  personal  ex- 
perience ;  none  of  his  oliSi^rvntions  have  been  suggested  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick.  In  the  lecture-room  and  the  closet,  he  has  found 
that  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  practical 
writers,  with  regard  to  the  causes  and  the  remedies  appropriated 
to  dvsentcry,  as  they  have  observed  it  in  different  countries,  and 
under  dilierent  circumstances,  and  he  hence  concludes,  thvit  the 
pu-blic  opinion  respecting  the  disease,  is  in  like  manner  altogether 
undecided  and  contradictory.  Alter  much  reading,  he  thinks  he 
has  made  the  discovery,  '  that  there  is  truly  only  one  species 
of  the  disease,'  and  that  '  he  can  establish  the  following  positions : 
Ist,  Tha:  the  genuine  and  simple  dysentery  is  unattended  by  idiopathic 
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fever,  and  is  never  of  itself  contagious ;  2d]y,  that  every  other  form  of 
the  disease,  when  epidcmic,'is  a  combination  of  the  simple  dysentery 
either  with  intermittent,  remittent,  or  typhus  fever;  and  3dly,  that 
the  combination  with  typhus  fever  alone   is  contagious.'     p.   vii. 

Now  we  believe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  unaccountable  error 
of  Dr.  Cullen  in  considering  the  icver  of  dysentery  as  always  a 
*  pi/rexia  cuntagiusa,'  the  public  opinion  is  as  decided  on  this  sub- 
ject as  with  respcctto  catarrh  ;  and  that  dysenteryin  its  sporadic,  and 
non-contagious  form,  is  as  familiar  to  practitioners  in  general,  as 
the  varieties  of  that  common  disorder;  the  autlior  is,  as  to  this 
point,  therei'ore,  combating  a  phantom  of  nosology,  which  would 
have  vanished  before  the  light  of  experience.  Nor  does  the  great 
variety  of  opinion  among  practical  v.riters,  necessarily  lead  to  pub- 
lic indecision.  'I'hcy  may  all  be  in  the  right.  A  disease,  nominally  the 
same,  docs  not  present  the  same  phenomena  in  all  situations  and 
circumstances,  and  is  consequently  not  curable  by  precisely  the  same 
remedies. 

With  respect  to  the  contagion  of  dysentery,  the  discussion,  we 
apprehend,  is  merely  verbal.  It  is  undeniable  that  it  is  only  con- 
tagious when  it  is  accompanied,  with  certain  symptoms,  not  be- 
longing to  its  ordinary  form.  But  we  are  not  satisfied,  that  the 
author  is  warranted  in  deducing  from  the  details  of  those  writers 
from  whom  he  derives  his  information,  the  conclusion,  that  the 
symptoms  which  accompany  it,  when  contagious,  are  invariably 
those  of  typhus  fever.  In  the  remittent  form,  it  is  distinctly  stated 
by  Sir. I.  I'ringle  and  others  to  have  been  propagated  by  contagion. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  the  malignant  symptoms,  which  acc(;m- 
pany  the  contagious  forms  of  dysentery,  consist  merely  in  a^nodi- 
Jication  of  the  proper  fever  of  the  disease,  by  the  circumstances 
wf;Il  understood  ;  or  whether  iheyare,  as  the  authnr  would  have 
it,  the  symptoms  of  a  new  disease,  superadded  to  the  dysentery, 
which,  in  propagating  itself,  carries  the  non-contagious  dysenteiy 
along  with  it .?  'I'o  this  point  the  question  reduces  itself;  and  ana- 
logy, the  principal  test  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  for  the  solu- 
tion ot  it,  is,  we  think,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former  supposition. 
Even  some  of  the  analogies  which  Dr.  Marty  has  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  his  oun  doctrine,  have  this  tendency;  such  as  that  of  the 
influenza,  opiulialmia,  &c.  which  surely  have  not  typhoid  s}niptoms 
in  their  tram,  when  they  appear  to  be  contagious ;  the  former  is 
even  affirmed  to  be  contagious  under  a  remittent  form.  (p.  2G(j.) 
We  conceive  the  question  to  be  practically  ol  no  importance  ;  and 
a  volume  of  quotations  on  the  subject  as  unnecessary  as  it  isi 
unsatibfactory  and  indecisive. 

Ri.xatur  de  lana  sajpc  caprinil. 


Propugnat  Jiugis  annatus. 
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POLITICS. 

AP-T.  19. — Considerations  on  the  Declarator}}  Bill  coinpellinga  Wit- 
ness  to  charge  him&elf  -with  a  Civil  Suit.     Ilatchard.    Sro.     I80G. 

WE  are  of  opinion  with  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  r.o  law  on  this  subject  had  ever  been 
passed,  and  we  conceive  that  more  evil  than  good  islikeiv  to  be  pro- 
duced by  it.  If  we  determine  that  a  witness  is  in  all  cases  conipel- 
Jable  to  answer  any  question,  whatever  mny  be  the  civil  inconveni- 
ences which  may  result  to  himself,  what  temptations  do  we  offer  to 
falsehood  and  to  perjury?  When  the  twelve  judges  vsere  ordered  to 
deliver  their  opinions  whether  a  witness  could  be  required  to  answer 
a  question,  which  might  establish  a  civil  jiuit  against  himself,  eight  of 
them  replied  in  the  affirmative.  But  of  the;je  eight,  two  Jecland 
that  they  had  till  then  acted  on  the  opposite  opinion.  The  other  fc^nr, 
Mansfield,  Grose,'Rooke,  and  Thompson,  maintained  that  theex;.rr 
reverse  of  this  principle  was  the  true  niaxin*  of  the  English'law  ;  ansi 
various  learned  authorities  might  be  quoted  in  favour  ol  their  opinion. 
"What  benefit  can  possibly  result  from  theDcclaratfJiy  Bill,  we  cannot 
divine.  It  will  not  make  men  more  ready  to  give  evidence  agaiiibt 
themselves  than  they  were  before  the  passing  of  the  act.  It  will 
neither  alter  the  relations  of  interest,  nor  increase  the  obligation  to 
veracitj'.  Cases  will^besidcs  occui,in  which  it!|will  be  in  the  highest 
degree  cruel  and  unjust  to  enforce  the  provi;.iuns  of  the  bill. 

As  far  as  respects  Trotter  and  Lord  Melville,  it  has  completely 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  those  by  whom  it  was  introduced. 
And  we  must  remark,  that  ^.ny  general  lav:,  -uhich  is  produced  by  a 
particular  case,a7id  adapted  to  a  particular  crisency,  usually  savours 
more  of  oppression  t/iau  of  Justice,  and  of  fully  than  of  •wisdom. 

Art-  20. — A  Defence  of  the  Principle  of  Monopoly  of  Cornfacfors 
or  Middle  Men,  and  Arguments  to  jnove  that  tVar  does  not  produce 
a  Scarcity  if  the  Necessaries  of  Life.    81  u.    l5.     Syrnonds.   J  805. 

THE  author  of  this  pamphlet  says,  (p.  10.)  that  '  it'is  well  for 
tradesmen  tiiat  in  general  they  are'un.T'quainted  with  those  refined 
jiotions  of  moral  right  whicli  philosophy  teaches,'  What  is  this 
but  adf  claration  that  u  tradesniiid  may  be  too  honest,  or  that  the 
principles  of  trade  are  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  honesty? 
Jf  tills  were  the  case,  we  should  exclaiiu  with  a  certain  orator, 
*  perish  our  commerce,'  rather  than  our  virtue.  But  we  trust  it 
■will  be  found  that  every  species  of  tralfic  wiil  (lourish  best  where  the 
plain  rules  of  integrity  are  most  affectionately  cherished  and  most 
assiduously  practised,  iustice  is  a  virtue  in  which  there  can  be  no 
excess.  And  oti  a  profound  investigation  of  causes  and  effects,  it 
Will  aj.ipear  that  no  commercial  prosperity  can  be  j)ermanent,  which 
If-  not  sajictified  Iiy  a  due  regard  for  justice  and  for  truth.  The  love 
of  gain  is  indeed  the  principal  stimulus  to  industry  and  exertion; 
\>\i\  the  love  of  gain  is  no  more  incompatible  with  a  prf;pcr  sense  of 
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jQstice  than  the  love  of  pleasure  is  incompatible  with  the  practice 
of  sobriety.  We  are  not  greater  friends  than  this  writer  seems  to 
be,  to  any  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  capital  or  the  freedom 
of  trade.  Wherever  trade  is  free  and  a  fair  competition  is  aiiowed,  no 
monopoly  can  well  be  practised  that  is  at  all  pernicious  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  community.  If  large  capitals  seem  to  be  occasionally 
employed  in  mischievous  speculations,  they  are  more  often  found  to 
rjuicken  enterprise,  to  encourage  industry,  to  cherish  the  arts,  and  to 
multiply  the  pleasures  of  social  life.  The  writer  is  a  warm  advo- 
cate for  large  farms,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  a  farm  is 
beneficial  in  proportion  to  its  size.  But  the  siee  must  be  left  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  pro|)rietor.  We  deprecate  all  legislative  provi- 
sions on  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  positions  of  this  author  that 
■^  war  is  the  parent  of  abundance,'  and*  augments  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions.' p.  26.  If  this  were  the  fact,  we  should  be  much  obliged 
to  him  for  the  luminous  discovery.  But  melancholy  experience 
teaches  us  that  war  invariably  tends  to  diminish  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, to  make  the  consumption  greater  and  the  produce  less. 

Art,  21. — Considerations  arising  from  the  Debates  in  Parliament  on 
the  Fetition  of'  the  Irish  Catholics.  By  Sir  John  Throckmorton ^ 
Bart,     %vo.     Budd,     1806". 

LAWS    are   often    coiilinued   wliefl   the    causes   in  which    they 
originated    no    longer    remain  ;    and  when   their    operation  ceasing 
to   be  beneficial,   becomes  positively  mischievous.      Of   this  nature 
seem  to  be   those  laws  which  oppose    so  many    civil  disabilities  and 
restrictions  on  ov;r  catholic   brethren.      If  the  stnte   of  the  times 
and    the  safety  of  the  people  justified    their  enaction,    every  rea- 
son both  moral  and  prudential,  political  and  religious,  seems  to  de- 
mand their  immediate  repeal,     1  he  sincere,  the  warm,  and  patriotic 
allegiance  of   the  English  and  the  Irish  catholics  to  the  present  go- 
vernment and -to  the  reigning  family,  has  been  evinced  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances,    and    their  loyalty  is  as    undoubted  as  that  of 
any  class   of  subjects  in  the  whole   extent  of  the  British  empire. 
They  have  long  ceased    to  cherish    the    pernicious  and    irrational 
tenets,  which  might  seem  in  an  age  of  greater  ignorance  and  barbari- 
ty to  extenuate  the  severity   of  those  statutes  by    which    they  have 
foeen   so  long  oppressed.     In  civil  matters   they  acknowletlge  no  fo- 
reign jurisdiction  paramount  to  that  of  the  government  under  which 
they    live.     They  disclaim  the   infallibility  of    the  pope;   they    no 
longer  allow  his  authority  or  believe  in  his    power  to  absolve    them 
from    their  vows,   their  oaths,  or    any  species  of  moral    otiligation. 
They  venerate  him  as  the  bishop    of  Rome,  and  the  head  of  their 
ecclesiastical   communion  ;  but  they   woOld    willingly  concede  the 
nomination  of  their  bishops   to   the  prince  upon  the    throne.     They 
have  completely  renounced  the    maxims  of  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion, which  were  once  unfortunately  cherished  by  their  ancestors  nnd 
our  own  ;  and   they  seem  at   present  as  well  disposed  as  any  other 
sect  of  Christians  to  live  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  in  habits  of  amiir 
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with  those  whose  religious  creed  is  the  most  decidedly  adverse  to 
that  which  they  profess.      Is  then  so  large  and  so  respectable  a  body 
of  Christians,  who  amount  to  more  than  four  millions  of  people,  and 
among  whom    there  is  so   much  erudition,    so  much  liberality,  so 
much  piety,  and  so  much    patriotism,  to  be    branded    with    igno- 
miny and  reproach,  to  be  exposed  to  the  most  humiliating  restraints, 
to  be  excluded  from  those  privileges  which  are  the  inheritance,  and 
debarred  from    those  honours  and   emoluments  to  which  the    road 
is  alvyays  open  for  the  laudable  ambition  and  the  honest  exertions  of 
the  rest  of  iheir  fellow-citizens?  Because  a  man  happens  to  think 
differeutly  from  us  in  matters  relative  only  to  a  future  world,  is  he 
to  be  subjected  to  temporal  disgrace  and  political  degradation  ?   Is 
not  the  utmost  plenitu>le  of  political  liberty,  and  the  safety  of  every 
civil  institution,  compatible  with  the  greatest  differences  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  and    the  most  glaring  diversity  of  theological  opi- 
nions ?   Men  are   most  governed  by  calculations  of  present  good  or 
evil ;  and  ihe  mysteries  of  their  faith  have  seldom  any  weight  in  their 
estimate  of  private  or  of  public  interest,      Nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
state  would  be  worse  administered,  or  the  national  liberty  less  secure, 
if  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even  the  cabinet  itself,  contained  a 
mixture  of  catholic  and  protestant. 

Sir  John  Throckmorton's  vindication  of  the  catholics  is  pandjd, 
liberal,  and  edifying  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  cause  which  he  espouses 
will,  ere  long,  triiunph  over  every  opponent.  The  prejudices  which 
have  hitherto  prevented  its  success  are  gradually  dying  away.  Every' 
day  mitigates  their  virulence  and  diminishes  their  strength.  The 
progress  of  philanthrcpy  cannot  be  retarded,  nor  the  light  of  reason 
be  obscured  ;  and  both  reason  and  philanthropy  powerlully  enforce 
the  complete  and  unconditional  emancipation  of  the  catholics. 
'J  heir  interest  is  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  truth  ;  and,  if  it  be  op- 
posed by  ignorance,  by'higotry,  and  intolerance,  it  is  defended  by 
the  soundest  policy,  the  most  comprehensive  wisdo.m,  and  the  pur^ 
est  chanty. 

POETRY. 

Art.  22. — Poems  chiejiu  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  the  llcv.  James 
Nicol.  Iiitn'o  xolumts,  \2mu.  Edinburgh.  JNlundell  and  Son. 
3805. 

THE  success  of  one  candidate  for  literary  fame,  stimulates  the 
desires  oi  a  thousand,  and  a  ^ood  author  is  thus,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  cause  of  the  existence  or  production  of  writiiigs  the  most  con- 
trasted with  his  own.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the 
poets  who  have  cho'-en  a  provincial  or  national  dialect  as  the 
inedium  of  their  comnuiuication  with  the  public.  For  of  those  who 
admire  or  envy  their  reputation,  many  are  able  to  discern  and 
imitate  the  peculiar. ties  of  thidr  language,  while  comparatively  tew 
call  catch  a  spark  of  that  poetic  enihusiasm,  with  which  even  pro- 
vincialities may  charm,  and   without  which   the   chastest  Li'.ghs.i  JS 
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«nly  prose  run  mad.  The  reverend  antlior  of  these  volumes  is 
a  devoted  admirer  of  the  muses,  and  has  paid  his  adilres<;es  to  them 
in  the  Scottish  and  Engli^ih  dialects,  and  in  measures  of  every  de- 
scription. He  has  few  pretensions,  however,  to  the  rewards  of  emi- 
nent success,  and  it  would  be  a  diliicult  task  to  poijit  out  many- 
instances  of  peculiar  felicity  of  diction  or  elegance  of  ideas;  while 
of  the  absolute  reverse  of  these,  we  could,  unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Nicol,  remark  various  specimens  which  may  perhaps  suit  the  meri- 
dian of  Traquais,  better  than  that  of  the  metropolis.  One  of  these 
XTG  briefly  quote  to  justify  our  assertion,     (p.  160.   vol.  ii.) 

'  While  the  face  o'  poor  Geordie  was  plaster'd 
An  his  mou  was  filled  fou  wi'  the  muck. 
Confound  ye  !  cried  Geordie  and  spat  out 
The  glaur  that  aduwn  his  beard  ran.' — ■ 

The  epicurean  delicacy  of  this  idea  we  will  not  expose  to  tlie 
fastidiousness  of  our  English  reader,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  com- 
fort of  his  stomach  ;  and  the  same  hunmne  feelingon  our  part  forbids 
us  to  quote  from  p.  155,  one  of  the  most  nauseous  stories  we  ever 
remeniber  to  have  read.  Mv.  Nicol  would  probably  haveaivaincd  to 

a  distinguished   rank  in  '  the  d d   nasty   clab,'    if  lie  had  lived 

in  the  days  of  its  existence.       We  sincerely  hope  his  sermons  are 
better  than  his  poems. 

Art.  23. — Poevts  xvritlen  on  diferott  Oecasions,  bu  C/iarlutte  Ri- 
chardson.  To  which  is  prefixed,  some  Account  of  the  Author,  to- 
gether uith  the  Reu.'ions  which  have  led  to  their  Pubiicafiori,  bu  the 
Editor,  Catharine  Cappe.  Printed  by  Subscription  J  or  the  Btnejit 
vf  the  Author.     Stw.   Johnson.    1806". 

AS  a  general  principle,  xve  must  disapprove  the  publication  of  writ- 
ings under  the  assumed  name  of  Poems,  which,  however  creditable 
they  may  be  to  the  author,  from  particular  cirtumstanccs,  are  yet 
destitute  uf  that  merit  which  can  alone  transmit  them  to  future  ages, 
and  ensure  them  the  renown  which  is  the  meed  ofsupeiior  talents. 
If,  howevt'r,  the  above  position  do  admit  of  any  excepLi.)n,  it  would  be 
in  an  instance  like  the  present,  where  charity,  whcr^-  beneficence  to- 
wards a  distrest  object,  endowed  ununcstionably  both  with  tcdents 
and  virtue,  is  the  object  of  the  publication.  We  apprise  the  reader 
that  in  taking  up  the  present  volume,  he  must  expicl  no  pat  t  tif  that 
gratification  which  arises  from  the  perusal  of  gfiuiine  puotry.  His 
mind  will  remain  unaffected  by  any  of  the  pcAvcrful  sensations  which 
.such  efiurts  of  genius  are  calculated  to  produce.  They  will  neither 
be  elevated  by  sublimity,  nor  soothed  by  tiie  tcndcr:iess  of  well  ex- 
pressed scnsibiiitv.  But  he  may  (lerive  pleasure  froai  coiitrnipiating 
the  effusions  of  an  untiiught  understanding;  which,  tiad  ii  rereiv< d 
the  advantages  of  a  refined  education,  miglu  iiave  chi.!lon;>ed  a  high 
rank  ainono^  the  votaries  of  literature.  IVui  tlie«;e  poems  m.iv  :-Kn 
have   a   mure    important    object.      We  agree    v>iili  tlv-  Ms^.n-rtalie 
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editor,  that  they  raay,'  by  examples  drawn  from  real  life,  powei-fiilly 
tend  to  'impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  great  etificacy 
of  religious  principle ;  to  exhibit  its  importance  in  calling  forth 
latent  energies,  in  preserving  the  human  character  from  the  con- 
tagion of  vice,  that  most  fatal  of  all  contagions,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  affliction  so  severe,  as  totally  to  preclude  the  admis- 
sion of  its  salutary  and  consoling  influence  ;  no  situation  so  mean 
«nd  abject,  not  even  that  of  a  common  pooihouse,  as  wholly  to 
deprive  its  favoured  possessor  of  true  and  genuine  respectability  of 
character".' 

Charlotte  Richardson,  the  author  of  the  present  poems,  was  born 
in  1775,  *  under  circumstances  the  most  unfavourable,'  (Frcf.)  but 
vith  which  we  are  not  made  acquainted,  and  received  her  humble 
education  at  a  charity-school  in  the  city  of  York.  In  her  l6th  year 
she  went  to  service,  probably  in  the  lowest  capacity,  as  we  find  that 
in  1796  she  was  vreferred  to  the  more  exalted  station  of  cook-maid. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  still  more  early  part  of  her  life,  shegavefre- 
ijuent  e\idences  of  a  strong  religious  tendency,  of  such  a  nature,  in- 
deed, as  would  by  many  be  designated  by  the  ill-applied  term  of 
*  INlethodism,'  and  also  of  a  most  humane  and  benevolent  heart, 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  is  not  always  the  portion  of  the  mo- 
dern professors  of  superior  sanctity.  It  was  in  her  l6'th  year  that 
she  first  evinced  her  poetical  disposition,  in  her  Elegy  on  the  Death 
of  her  Mother,  the  tiist  piece  in  the  present  selection. 

Whether  she  was  allured  by  the  pleasures,  or  instigated  by  the 
duties  of  matrimony,  we  are  not  inf(jrmed  ;  but  in  1802  she  ac- 
cepted the  hand  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  appears  to  have  possessed 
considerable  merit  as  a  shoemaker  and  a  man.  Previous  to  this 
event,  the  most  important  in  the  life  of  every  woman,  as  being  the 
Iiint^e  on  which  her  happiness  or  misery  must  turn,  '  being  then 
under  great  doubt  and  anxiety  of  mind,*  (p.  38,)  she  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing piece,  which  will  aftbrd  a  specimen  both  of  her  poetical  powers 
and  her  religious  turn  of  mind  : 

*  O  Thou  whose  piercing  eye  surveys 

The  inmost  secrets  of  my  soul, 
O  guide  me  in  thy  sacred  ways. 

And  all  my  actions,  Lord,  controuL 

*  Wisely  to  choose  is  my  desire, 

But  O  do  thou  that  choice  direct. 
And  let  thy  grace  my  soul  inspire. 
The  false  pretender  to  detect. 

*  ]\Iy  future  happiness  or  woe, 

Upon  my  present  choice  depend, 
Shew  me  the  way  I  ought  to  go, 
And  be  my  Father  and  my  Friend  ! 

*  Let  not  this  treach'rous  heart  of  mine 

To  inclination  yield  the  sway. 
But  unto  thee  my  fate  resign. 

And  wait,  till  thou  shalt  point  the  w^y,' 
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Few  voang  latlies  in  these  thou2;litless  times  have,  wefear^suffi* 
eieiit  prudence  or  sufficient  |)iety  to  be  impressed  with  a  similar  spi- 
rit. It  would  be  injustice,  however,  lo  them,  audio  Mrs.  Cappe  (the 
^ditoT;)  not  to  insert  her  note  on  the  occasion. 

'  If  young  ladies  who  move  in  a  sphere  however  different  from  tltat 
ofasimplc  CDok-maid,  would  in  this  instance  follow  her  exanijile,  aui 
entreat  of  God  to  direct  and  bless  their  matrimpnial  conj>ectioiis, 
should  we  hear  so  frequently  of  their  uniting  themselves  with  meu 
of  the  most  unprincipled  aiui  libertine  character  ?  Would  our 
newspapers  be  tilled  wilh  so  many  unhappy  cases  in  Doctor's  Com- 
mons, and  would  the  manners  of  loo  many  among  thegreat  continue 
to  be,  as  they  are  at  present,  a  disH,race  and  a  reproach  to  their 
country  ?' 

But  our  poetess  was  not  long  destined  to  enjoy  that  tranquil  hap- 
piness that  can  only  be  bestowed  by  the  interchange  of  afi'ection, 
and  the  gratification  of  mutual  love.  In  less  than  two  years  after 
ht-r  marriage,  she  became  a  mother  and,  a  widow,  and  it  was  whila 
bhe  was  bearing  up  against  the  double  tide  of  sorrow  and  poverty, 
that  the  cliaritable  editor  of  this  work  became  acquainted  with  her, 
and  received  that  impression  which  kindred  talents  luid  congeoiul 
goodness  cannot  fail  to  imbibe  and  to  impart. 

?>>  an  aetident,  the  little  piece  entitled  '  He  sleeps,'  which  the 
reader  who  desires  it  will  find  at  v.  JS,  fell  ints  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Cappe,  who  was  struck  with  the  piety  and  pathos  of  the  sentiments, 
and  'utterly  astonished  at  the  neatness,  not  to  say,  c/po-flwce  of  the 
coinpojiilion.'  We  congratulate  Mrs.C.  on  havingsaved  her  credit, 
for  we  think  it  one  of  tiie  worst  things  in  the  collection,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  two  last  stan/as.  which  are  certainly  nf)t  destitute  of  merit. 

I'o  be  brief,  Mrs.  C.  determined  upon  publishing  a  collection  of 
thi-.  un!uitu!)iite  woman's  poems  for  her  benefit,  and  we  are  happy  to 
announce  that  the  respectable  list  of  subscribers  which  is  annexed, 
fuiiy  evinces  the  success  of  hep'^oerievolent  design. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  and  well  written  preface,  from  which  the. 
above  account  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Richardson  has  been  abridged, 
Mrs  Cappe  properly  vindicates  herself  froni  the  suspicion  of  enter- 
taining the  same  religious  opinions  with  the  person  about  whom 
she  has  thus  warmly  interested  herself.  This  apology  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers,  who  wUI  agree  with  jus  that  it  dot's  honour  both 
to  the  head  and  iieartof  the  writer. 

'  It  has  been  no  consideration  with  me,  that  the  creed  of  Charlotte 
Richardson  differs,  in  some  points  materially,  from  my  creed.*  Hav- 


*  Let  it  not  liciice  he  iniHgined  the  Editor  means  to  affirm,  tliat  slie  considers 
error  111  maters  otOpiuion  as  (jf  no  imjjor;ance  ;  slie  believes  on  ilie  coulrary 
tiiat,  '  What  a-  sound  eye  is  to  the  Uody,  such,  aiul  more,  Is  a  wcil-iiit'ormctl 
judgment  to  the  man — a  iaitlil'ul  guide,  a  wattliliil  guardian,  the  source  of  re- 
fjntt  und  various  |ilea«ures  '  See  au  excellt-ni  Sermon  o,i  ihc  vuiue  of  Iruih  aiid 
dauber  oi  error,  by  the  late  R^v.  J.  KenricJc,  of  Kstl4;r. 
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ing  been  precluded  by  her  situation  from  the  possibility  of  examining 
the  doctrines  of  scripture  for  herself,  she  believes  that  system  of 
Christianity  which  she  has  been  taught,  and  how  should  she  do  other- 
wise ?  What  !  although  in  some  of  her  speculative  opinions  1  may 
deem  her  mistaken,  may  I  not  therefore  honour,  as  it  deserves,  her 
piety  towards  God  ;  her  resignation  to  his  will ;  her  firm  dependence 
upon  the  promises  of  his  gospel ;  her  integrity  in  professing  what 
she  believes  to  be  true  ;  and  her  entire  conviction  of  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  a  virtuous  and  holy  life  exemplified  in  the  practice  of 
every  personal  and  social  duty  ?  In  these  principle;  she  is  not  mistaken, 
and  they  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  gospel. — These  principles,  if 
acted  upon  as  well  as  believed,  are  in  my  mind  fully  competent  to 
conduct  "  the  way-faring  pilgrim  to  the  promised  land."  I  consider 
them  as  the  only  real  discriminating  characteristics  of  the  true  and 
genuine  disciples  of  one  and  the  same  heavenly  Waster,  and  as  the  only 
indispensable  qualifications  of  those  whom  he  will  hereafter  acknow- 
ledge as  his  own  ;  and  who  with  him,  will  eventually  take  possession 
of  that  gloriouskingdom,  prepared  for  them  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  in  whatever  church,  or  sect,  or  party,  they  may  happen 
to  be  found.' 

We  have  already  given  some  specimens  of  our  author's  poetry.  We 
subjoin  a  '  Valentine,'  which  is  amongst  the  most  respectable  of  her 
performances. 

'A  Valentine,  addressed  by  the  Author  to  A.  B.  Feb.  14,  1802. 

*  No  tales  of  love  to  you  I  send 

No  hidden  flame  discover, 
I  glory  in  the  name  of  friend 

Disclaiming  that  of  lover. 
•    And  now  while  each  fond  sighing  youth 
Repeats  his  vows  of  love  and  truth, 
Attend  to  this  advice  of  mine  ; 
^Vith  caution  choose  a  Valentine. 

*  Heed  not  the  fop  who  loves  himself, 

Nor  let  the  rake  your  love  obtain  ; 
Choose  not  the  miser  for  his  pelf. 

The  drunkard,  treat  with  cold  disdain. 
The  profligate  with  caution  shun, 
His  race  of  ruin  soon  is  run  : 
To  none  of  these  your  heart  incline, 
Nor  choose  from  them  a  Valentine. 

'  But,  sliould  some  g?n'rous  youth  appear 
^Vilf)^e  lionest  niind  is  void  ofart, 
AViio  shitll  his  Maker'j;  hivvs  reverf, 

And  serve  him  with  a  willing  heart. 
AVIii)  nwiih  fair  Virtue  fur  his  guide, 
Nur  Irom  her  precepts- turnj-;  a?;:dc-  ; 
'\o  him  at  once  vuur  heart  re^^ign, 
rtrtu  bless  your  faithful  Vateutiiic, 
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*  Though  in  this  wilderness  below 

Yoa  still  imperfect  bliss  shall  find, 
Yet  such  a  friend  will  share  each  woe. 

And  bid  you  be  to  Ileav'n  resign'd  : 
While  Faith  unfolds  the  radiant  prize. 
And  Hope  still  points  beyond  the  skies, 
At  life's  dark  storms  you'll  not  repine, 
But  bless  the  day  of  Valentine.' 

The  following  composition  is  not  only  the  best  in  the  collection, 
but  it  possesses  considerable  positive  merit.  It  is  professed  to  be  imi- 
tated from  a  piece  of  Mr.  Montgomery's,  whose  poems  we  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  no'ice. 

,      *  The  Widow. 

*  What  murm'ring  sounds  are  those  I  hear 

Which,  floating  on  the  dying  breeze, 
Bespeak  some  thoughtful  v.a:. J'rcr  near  ?  '' 

Again  !  what  mournful  notes  are  these  ? 
'Tis  the  lone  widow's  plaintive  moan 

Resounding  through  the  solemn  shade, 
She  comes  to  seek  the  humble  stone 

That  tells  her,  where  her  love  was  laid  : 
On  the  fresh  grave  she  turns  her  eyes. 
Where  all  that  was  her  treasure  lies  : 
Not  for  herself  alone  her  sorrows  flow, 
A  mother's  love  augments  the  widow's  woe  I 

*  The  infant,  cradled  on  her  breast 

Unconscious  of  its  mother's  vvoe, 
Enjoys  the  sweets  of  tranquil  rest 

Nor  feels  the  winds  that  round  him  blow. 
With  soften'd  eye  the  mother  views  , 

That  countenance  so  mild,  so  fair. 
And  her  fond  fancy  loves  to  muse 

On  the  dear  form  reflected  there. 
But  soon  she  starts  with  anguish  wild 
As  gazing  on  her  sleeping  child 
She  sees  his  father's  image  shine  confcst. 
And  clasps  him  closer  to  her  throbbing  breast* 
*  The  babe  awaking,  lifts  his  head 

And  wonders  why  his  mother  weeps— »—  '-' 

He  knows  not,  in  that  lowly  bed, 

Beneath  that  turf,  his  father  bleeps  1 
Each  sportive  art  he  vainly  tries  • 

Some  fond  endearment  to  obtain, 
To  catch  the  notice  of  her  eves 

And  see  her  smile  on  him  again  : 
She  heeds  him  not,  her  swelling  breast 
By  all  a  widow's  grief  opprest, 
Wiijle  the  big  tears  flow  down  her  faded  cheek 
And  piercing  groans,  her  heartfelt  anguish  speakr 
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*The  winds  (hat  whistle  o'er  her  head, 

The  rustling  lea^'es  that  round  her  fail, 
Th«  gloom  of  night'?  approaching  shade 

Conspiie  the  wand'rer  to  appal  : 
Then  memory,  too  officious,  tells 

Of  pleasures,  now  for  ever  flown. 
Still  on  the  dear  remembrance  dwells, 

Till  reason  totters  on  her  throne  : 
Ah,  then,  what  horrors  shake  her  soul  J 
^Vhat  clouds  of  darkness  round  her  roll  ! 
"With  frantic  mien  she  seeks  the  darkest  shades. 
And  wild  despair,  her  trembling  frame  invades. 

*  Her  weeping  babe  affrighted  clings 

Around  herneck;  his  plaintive  cries  . 

Unloosens  all  the  tender  springs. 

Bids  each  maternal  feeling  rise. 
In  him  she  sooths  her  wounded  mind. 

She  feels  her  grief's  excess  reprov'd. 
Views  the  sweet  pledge  still  left  behind. 

The  image  of  the  saint  shelov'd. 
Though  of  ht<r  dearest  hopes  bereft, 
Yet,  thankful  for  the  treasure  le.ft. 
She  bends  to  Heav'nwith  gratitude  sincere. 
And  learns  to  trust,  be  patient,  and  revere.-' 

*  Forlo!  descending  from  the  skies, 

In  robes  of  orient  light  arrav'd, 
Appears  to  glad  her  wand'ring  eyes 

Religion  ;    her  reviving  aid 
Dispels  the  clouds  drawn  by  Despair, 

A  brighter  scene  unfolds  to  view, 
Bids  her  on  God  repose  her  care. 

Nor  seek  her  sorrows  to  renew  : 
She  points  her  to  yon  realms  above 
Where  dwells  the  spirit  of  her  love. 
Instructs  her  how  to  bear  the  chast'ning  rod. 
And  Ju  affliction's  furnace,  glorify  her  God.' . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

^RT.  S-*. — Excvrsions  in  North  /America,  descr'bfd  in  f.etfer.'^\froin 
a  Gentleman  and  his  young  Cornpaniov  to  their  Fritmla  m  En^ltiml. 
By  Vriscilla  Wahejidd,  Author  of  Jvvenile  Tr^ivellerx^  Fumiiy 
Tour,  SjC.  ^c.  Svo.     5s.    Darton  artt/Harvoy.     1806. 

THIS  work  is  in  its  plan  similar  to  Wilkinson's  Tour  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, reviewed  in  our  last  number.  It  consists  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  the  most  esteemed  travellers  in  North  America,  and  to  give 
a  greater  degree  of  interest,  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  series  of  letters 
written  by  two  youthful  travellers  to  their  friends  i»i  Enolaud.   It  is 
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upon  the  whole  more  valuable  than  Mr.  Wilkinson's  abovemen- 
tioned  work,  as  the  accounts  from  which  it  is  compiled  are  more  au- 
thentic. This  perhaps  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  A  tra- 
veller in  Asiatic  Turkey  may  use  his  supposed  privilege  with  less 
fear  of  detection,  than  he  who  undertakes  to  describe  the  more  fre- 
quented countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Art.  25. — A  Proposal  for  destroying  the  Fire  and  Choak  Damps  of 
Coal-Mines :  and  their  Production  explained  on  the  Principles  of 
modern  Chemistry :  Addressed  to  the  Owners  and  Agents  of  Coal 
Works,  ifC.  By  Thomas  Trotter,  M.  D.  late  Physician  to  his 
Majesty's  Fleet,  S^c.  pp.   47.  Sdo.  25.  Longman.  1805. 

DR.  TROTTTEPv.  here  proposes  fumigation.      It  is  thus  witli 
man  in  philosophy  as   well  as  in   politics,  that  what  he  yesterday 
opposed  he  adopts  to  day.       By   those    who    know    what  numbers 
of  industrious   miners  annually  lose  their  lives  by  fire-damps  (hy- 
drogen   gas)    and  choak   damps  (carbonic  acid  gas),   our  author's 
apparent  inconsistency  willbe  overlooked  in  the  contemplation  of  Lis 
benevolence.    To  destroy  the  fire-damp,  he  now  proposes  to  fumigate 
the  mines  with  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  disengaged  in  a  stone-ware  dish, 
containing  the  following  proportions,  nearly  similar  to  those  used  for 
bleaching-liquor;  '  bay  salt,  3  oz.  2dr.  lOgr.,  manganese  5  dr.  17gr., 
water  1  oz.  2dr.  33 gr.,  sulphuric  acid  1  oz,7dr.  oOgr.  The  sulphuric 
acid  must  be  poured  slowly  through  a  glass  funnel  on   these  ingredi- 
ents,which  will  yield  gas  sufficient  for  a  space  of  sixteen  feet  by  twelve.' 
'i'o  annihilate  choak  damp,  the  author  recommends  the  projection  of 
fresh  water  saturated  with  lime,  to  be  thrown  into  its  lurking-places 
by  means  of  a  pump  constructed  like  a  tire-engine.     The  proposal  is 
very   plausible,   and    Dr.  Trotter  merits  the    gratitude  of  the  com- 
munity  for  this  ingenious  attempt  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those  era- 
ployed  in  the  bowels  af  the  earth  raising  the  necessary  article  of  fuel. 
The  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  seem   to  corroborate  his 
opinions. 

Art.  25. — l.€ctenr  Francois  ;  ou^  Recueil  de  Pieces,  en  Prose  et  en 
vers,  tirees  des  meilleurs  convninx.  Pour  servir  a  perfectionner  lei 
Jeunes  gens  dans  la  Lecture;  d  ktendre  leur  Cojinoissance  dc  Id 
langue  FranCoise;  et  a  leur  inculquer  des  Principes  de  Fertu  et  de 
Piete.  Par  Lindley  Murray^  Aateur  d'vne  Grarnmai-re  Angloiae, 
c^c.  Seconde  Edition,  Ri-visee  et  Currig6e.  Svo.  Longman. 
1806. 

MR.  Murray  may  claim  the  proud  title  of  the  friend  pfyouth.  His 
numerous  and  excellent  publications  for  the  use  of  young  people, 
are  too  well  known. for  us  to  descant  upon  them.  The  first  edition 
of  the  present  work,  which  appsai^ed  two  or  thr:;e  years  ago,  was 
by  some  mistake  unnoticed  in  this  journal.  The  extracts  of  which 
it  is  composed^  do  credit  both  to  Mr.  Murray's  taste  and  diligence  j 
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they  .ire  chiefly  taken  from  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV'.,  the 
aerain  which  the  French  languauo  atmiiied  its  highest  pitch  of  purity 
and  refinement.  The  stiulcnt  therefore,  will  find  his  adranlnge  in 
making  use  of  it,  as  he  will  be  sure  to  form  his  taste  after  the  most 
Correct  models.  To  the  youthful  learner  it  is  particularly  to  be 
recommended,  as  the  selections  have  been  made  with  the  strictest 
attention  to  propriety,  and  are  not  degraded  by  any  of  rliat  lax  mo- 
rality and  false  sentiment  which  too  frequently  characterize  the 
literature  of  our  neighbours. 

Akt.  27. — 'i'he  Fcresf  Pnmer,  or  Timber  Ower^s  Assistant,  being  a 
Treatise  on  the  Training  or  Management  of  British  Timber  Trees^ 
whether  intended  for  Use,  Ornament,  or  Shelter,  including  an  Ex- 
planation of  the  Causes  of  their  general  Diseases  and  Defects,  -with 
Means  of  Prtxeiition  and  liemedits  xvhere  practicable;  also,  an  Exa- 
mination of  the  Properties  of  English  Fir  Timber,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Defects  of  the  old  and  the  Outlines  of  a  nev:  Systen^  for  the 
Management  of  Oak  Woods.  With  eight  explanatory  Plates.  By 
Wm.  Pontey,  Nurseryman,  S^-c.  Forest  Pruner  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford,   pp.  277.  8ro.    White. 

HAD  Mr.  Pontey  been  as  jealous  to  communicate  original  and 
important  observations  on  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  British  timber 
as  he  is  to  display  literary  adrritness,  we  should  not  have  had 
ihe  disagreeable  labour  of  reading  his  book  without  acquiring  any  in- 
formation. It  is  a  singular  instance  of  presumption  in  a  '  nursery- 
man' to  publish  a  book  on  the  diseases  of  trees,  without  being  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  the  works  of  Sennebier,  Hedwig,  Knight, 
&c.  and  It  is  a  strange  species  of  modesty  to  confess  his  inability  to 
preserve  liis  own  young  rherry-treoi  in  1803,  notwithstanding  that 
«n  1805,  he  makes  proposals  for  a  subscription  of  600  guineas,  to 
tearh  500  persons  how  to  preserve  their''  wall-fruit  trees,' 

With  his  proposal  for  a  British  timber-society*  we  most  cheerfully 
agree;  ynd  wish  tliat  every  nobleman  and  gentleman  would,  in  their 
respective  dist_MCts,  patronise  societies  to  preserve,  cultivate,  and 
improve  the  growth  oi  oak  and  lir  timber,  throughout  the  united 
kingdoms. 

Art.  98. — A  short  J'rfuiise  on  sexeral  Trnprofemeiits  recently  made 
in  HvC-housts,  hij  XL-kich  from  four-fifths-  to  nine-tenths  of  the  Fuel 
commonly  us( d  'iillbe saved;  Time,  Labour,  and liisk greatly  lessened^ 
end  several  Advantages,  all  of  Xihick  arc  applicable  to  Hut-houses 
already  erected,  or  to  the  Construction  of  ncvj  Hot-Houses  illus- 
trated by  nine  large  Platei.  By  J.  Loudon,  Designer  of  llural  Im- 
provements, L^-c.  pp.  27 1.  Svo.  iQs.  Longman.  1805. 

A  WORK  highly  interesting  to  horticulturists.  Models  have  been 
constructed  by  the  author,  to  render  these  important  imprt^vements 
more  easy  cl  application. 


*  F^Ofii  Prole  s»r  Fnllas  wf  linrn  tliat  there  is  a  weil-fouudtd    alarm  at   t!i« 
iii^reasiiigacatcUj  ot  Viinbcrcvea  ia  Iliijsia, 
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Art.  I. — European  Commerce,  shercing  nezo  and  secure 
Channels  of  Trade  icith  the  Cofidnen/:  of  Europe  ;  detail^ 
ing  the  Produce,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  liussia, 
.Prussia,  Srcedcn,  Demnark,  and  Germany  ;  as  zcell  as  the 
Trade  of  the  Rivers  Eihe.  ll/'eser,  and  Ems  ;  uith  a  general 
View  of  the  Trade,  Produce,  and  Manufactures  of .  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  its 
vnejiplored  and  improved  Resources  and  interior  Wealth. 
Illustrated  zciih  a  Canal  and  Hirer  Map  of  Europe.  Bif 
J.  Jephson.  Odd//,  Member  of  the  liussia  and  Turluy  or 
Levant  Conijjanics.      Uo.     Richardson.      ISOJ. 

IT  might  almost  be  supposed  from  the  surprising  fluctuations 
of  prosjjerity  and  decay  which    commerce  has  experienced, 
viiid  the  rapid  transitions  which  it  has  often  made  from  one 
part  of   the  world  to    another,    that  it  was  a  sort  of  volatile 
and  capricious  heing,  which  delighted  in  perpetual  change, 
which  was   subject  to    no   rational   control,  and     which    it 
was  impossible,  by  any  regulations  or  contrivances  oi  liumaii 
v.'isdou),  permanently  to  attach  to   any    particular   situation. 
But  when  we  exanune  the  matter  with  attention,  and  care- 
fully investigate  the    causes   which    have  led  to   the   rise  or 
fall  of  nations  in  a  commercial  view,  we  siiall  find  that  cdm- 
inerce,  instead    of   heing   that   fanciful    coquettish    creature 
which  we  suppose,   has  certain  fixed    rules  of  action,   from 
which  she  never  deviates  ;  and  that  whenever  she  varies  her 
places   or    her  circumstances,    whenever  slie  flourishes   or 
fades,  or    leaves  one    region   to    migrate   to  another,    there 
are  certain  definite  principles  to   which  we  may  trace  these 
different  operations.      In  short,  commerce  is  subject  to  gene- 
ral laws,  which,    ihouoh  like  various   laws  which  oovern  the 
motions  of  the  natural  and   moral  world,  they  operate  un-i 
seeuj  are  very  visible    in  the    effects   wiiich  they    produc^e; 
and  the  alternations  of  commercial  prosperity    ar  decay  J\re 
found  to  be  subject  to  principles  as  regular   and  certain   as 
the  ebb  or  flowing  of  the  tides: 
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TliC  two  principles  on    which  commercial  greatness  most 
essentially  depends,  are,  the  industry  of  the  people    and  the 
security  of  property.     The   first  indeed  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  last,  that  it  is  virtually  included  in  its  opera- 
tions.    For,  where  property  is  secure,  indiislr}'  will  abound  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  industry  will  be   relaxed  in  proportion 
as    the  probability  of  enjoying  its  fruits  is   diminished.     No 
one  labours  with   alacrity  where  there  is  no  hope  of  fruition 
to  animate  his  toil.     And   though  security  of  property  may 
prevail  to  a  certain  extent,   even  uiider  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, where  the  exactions  of  the  monarch  are  restrained  by 
a  sense  of  justice  from  within,   or  the  force  of  public  opinion 
from  witiiout,  yet,  that  feeling  of  security  which  gives  the 
strongest  impulsion  to  industry,  and  affords  the  most    vivid 
incitement  to  commercial  enterprise,  can  never  be  very  ge- 
nerally or  widely  difi'used  except  where  civil  liberty  prevails. 
M'iitn  we  speak  of  civil  liberty,    we  do  not  suppose  it  limit- 
ed so  much  to  any   particular  form   of  government   in  any 
country,  as  to  the  stability  and  purity  of  its  judicial  admini- 
strations.     If  the  noble  system  of  English  jurisprudence  and 
its  adamantine  basis,    the  trial  by  jury,  could  be  introduced 
into  'Curkey,    the  people  might  enjoy  a  sufficient  portion  of 
civil  liberty  notwithstanding  the  despotic  form  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Such  a  check  would  be  imposed  on  the  rapacity  of 
the  sovereign,  that  the  people  would  be   virtually  free,  and 
property  so  secure,  as  to  give  new  life  and  activity  to  exer- 
tioa  and    commercial  enterprize.     A\  herever   the  rights  of 
'  meum*  and    *  taum'    are  forcibly  felt  by  the  people,   and 
distinctly  recognized  by  the  government,  such   a  sense  of" 
security  will  be  felt,  and  such  a  mass  of  activity  put  ii-i  mo- 
tion, as  will  in   a  short  time  be  seen  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  and  the  condition  of 
the  country. 

Before  the  revolution,  France  bad  three  times  as  much 
commerce  as  she  has  had  at  any  period  since;  and  hence 
we  have  no  uncertain  indication  that  the  old  government  in 
that  country,  with  all  its  defects,  was  much  better  adminis- 
tered than  the  new.  Property  v/as  more  secure  and  indus- 
try more  active.  Under  the  successive  despotisms  which 
have  succeeded  the  old,  those  principles  on  which  commerce 
most  depends  for  its  support,  and  to  which  it  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  its  prosperity,  have  been  forsaken  for  others  not 
only  less  friendly,  but  utterly  hostile  to  coxmerce  and  to 
liberty.  Though  the  French  government  iiave  aflected  to 
foster  the  commerce  of  the  country,  it  has  been  done  only 
by  violence  and  oppression,  it  has  consequently  failed  of 
its  end.     For  commerce  is  like  the    alfeclions,   which  can- 
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not  endure  compulsion.     It  can  be  reared  and  nurturetJ  only 
in  the  bosom  of  liberty.     The  rulers  of  France    have  suc- 
ceeded,either  by  force  or  intiinidation, in  excluding  the  ships 
of  England  from  every  port  on    the   continent    of  Europe, 
from  Trieste  on    the  Adriatic  to  Memel  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bailie.     But  they  have  not  on  this  account  made  tlie  com- 
merce of  France  flourisli  more,  or  that  of  England  flourisb 
less.     For  there  is  nothing  which  commerce  dreads  so  much 
as  force:    and  though    she  may  seem  like  a   tender  plant  in 
an  ungenial  soil,  yet  Vi^liere  she  meets  with  a  favourable  situ- 
ation, there  is  no  plant  which  is  so  hardy,  whose  growth  is 
so  robust,  or  whose  roots  so  difiicult  to  extirpale.    Whatever 
may  have    been,  the  lorm  which  ihe  Proteus-nature  of  the 
Frencli  government  has  assumed    since  the   revolution,   its 
practical  administration    lias  under  ever}-^  form    been    atmost 
equally  hostile  to  that   j)leasurrible    and  animated  feeling  of 
security,   which  afl'ords  the  strongest    encouragement  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,     to  commercial  enterprise,    and   to 
every  species  of  industry.      Notwithstanding  ail  theobslruc- 
tions  which  the  ill  iudsied  malevolence  of  the  French  conn- 
cils  hastlirown  in  the   way  of  the  English  commerce,   that 
commerce  has  kept  continually  increasing  ;  and  that  increase 
has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  presence  of  those   principles 
in  this  country,    which  are  so  essential   to  the  life  of  com- 
merce, and  without  which  itcan  never  long  or  greatly  flourisli 
in  Jiny  country  under  heaven.    'I'he  only  trade  which  France 
has  really  encouraged  lias  been  the  trade  of  war ;  the  natural 
effect  of  which  is  to  dimiuisii  the  produce  of  a  country,  while 
11  increases  the  consumers. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Oddy  does  not  so  much  explain  the 
theoretical  principles  of  commerce,  as  exhibit  a  practical 
view  of  British  commerce  in  general,  and  particularly  that 
which  we  carry  on  with  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
volume  which  he  has  presented  to  the  public,  though  it  is 
not  the  production  of  a  very  luminous  or  comprehensive  in- 
tellect, contains  a  vfdunble  collection  of  niaterials,  which  a 
leiiective  mind  may  render  subservient  to  purposes  of  the 
highest  utility  and  importance.  It  is  a  repository  which 
may  be  higlily  beneficial  to  the  politician  and  the  merchant; 
by  which  the  first  may  be  directed  in  his  plans  and  reason- 
ings, and  the  last  in  his  enterprises  and  speculations.  i 

Since  the  inconsiderate  folly  of  Bonaparte,  more  mischie- 
vous in  its  consequences  to  the  interest  of  France  than  of 
Great  Britain,  has  shut  us  out  from  any  direct  intercourse 
with  the  south  of  Europe,  one  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Oddy's 
book  is  to  point  out  those  channels  in  tiie  north,  into  whicii 
the  coiHixicrce  of  tins  country  may  be   diverted  ;  where  we 
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at  present  cnny  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  where  ^hr^l 
trade  may  be  nu.-rcased  to  an  ;dinost  indelinite  exrent.  But 
as  ihe  court  of  Prussia  lias  lalely,  after  a  long  and  disgrace!  ui 
tissue  of  a  werik,  treacherous,  and  fluclualing  poliey,  assunied 
an  alLilude  dcculedlv  hostile  to  this  country,  we  n\usl  fov  t!ie 
]>resent  be  excluded  from  ilie  ports  of  iSletlin,  Dantzic,  Ko- 
uigsberLz;,  and  Meniel,  and  consequently  froni  the  navigatjon 
tif  the  Oder,  the  Vistida,and  the  Menu;!, as  wed  as  the  VVeser 
and  the  Elbe,  through  which  we  might  otherwise  have  con- 
veyed onr  produce  and  our  manufactures  inlo  the  heart  of 
(jerniany.  Tiiat  our  goods  will  sliU  liiid  llieir  vyay  thither 
we  tnav  confidently  expect,  from  the  eagerness  of  tne  deniand 
a;id  the  necessity  of  the  supply.  l>ut  thev'mnstat.  present 
be  transported  bv  more  indirect'ways  and  more  circuitous 
channels. 

iii    the   eleventh    century,  several  town--,  on    ihe   Baltic, 
among     wb.ich    were     Lubec,   Wisnini',     Hostock,    Stettin, 
Dintriic,  5vc.  Sec.  entered  into    a  confederacy    for    liie  sake 
of  defending   their  commerce  against  tiie  pirates  by    wlfoni 
the   seas  were   then  infested.     Other  cities  were  afterwards 
admitted  meinbers  of  this  union,  which  was  dcnon.>inated  the 
Hansccitic  le.5"np,  or  iea2;ne  of  iheilanse'^i'owns.  These  towns, 
which  constituted  a  sort  of   federal  republic  for   commercial 
purposes,  soon  rose  to  great  wealth  and  power.    About  tiieend 
«^>r  the   f(.nirtecnth  century  they  -had    reached  their  ^lighi^st 
pitch  of  pros'perity,  but,  i:i  the  tifteenth,  t!«'y  iiegan  to  de- 
<dine.     Tiiev  foroot  tiie  true  end  and  nrimarv,  of'iect  of  iheiv 
ir.iion,    and   engaged   in  ruinous   and  expensive  wars,  which 
were  prompted  either  bv  avarice  or    ambition.      Daring  tiie 
period  in  which  tiiey  steadily  adhered   to  the  original  princi- 
ples  of  tlieir  union,  they   rendered  essential  service   to   the 
p.ortli   of  Europe  and  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in   general. 
They  promoted  commerce  and  industry,  and  they    kc[>t  alive 
the  tlarne  of  civilization,  which  seemed  on  the  point  ul  being 
eatirely  extinguisficd.     Tiiey  cleared  the  sea  of  those  pirates 
and  robbers, wlio  iVom  Norway  and  l>enmark  infested  Europe, 
who    burned    and  pillaged  Ijoiidon,    Paris,  Cologne,  Ghent, 
K<>nen,   Bonrdeaux,  and  many  otlier  places;  and  whose  ra- 
vages neither  li-.e  kings  of  France  nor  England,  nor  the  em- 
peror of  f  jermany,  were  able  lo  prevent. 

Ch.  11.  Irpiits  oi' the  liussian  empire  in  general,  ofitsextenf, 
seas,  lakes,  {fee.  '{"he  iiussian  empire  comreheods  nearly  a 
seventh  part  of  the  continent  and  about  atwentv-sixth  paitof 
the  whole  globe.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain  at  present  more 
than  seventeen  i'diabitants  to  an  English  square  mile:  but  it 
is  rapidly  advancing  in  population.  Uich  and  well  cultivated 
countries  coi)u.nonly  contain  from  one  hvmdred  andiii'ty  to  t^'o 
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lionflred  in  habitants  to  evervEnglisb  square  mile;  but  if  Uussia 
were  to  possess  only  filty,    an  increase  which,  if  thecoiintrv 
keep  iinproving  in  agiicullm-e,  commerce,  and  ails,  in  a  ratio 
equal  to    wiuit  it  laxi  observed  i'or  the  last  fiily  years,   it  will 
hardly    take  half  fifty  years   to    accomplish,  the    population 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions.     As 
there  is  no  otiier  European  government  wliose  pt^pulalion  and 
resources  can  be  expected  to  increase  with  l!ie  sa'ue  rapidity' 
or  to  the  same  extent,  the  preponderance  of  the  Ltussian  eni^- 
}*ire  in  the  scale  of  European  power  must,  if  that  empire  con- 
tinue united  under  one  head,  become  quite  irresistible.     And 
it  tile  ambition  of  I  he  government,  instead  of  being  directed 
to   the    civilization    of  the  people  and  the  iiuernal  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  should  take  a  military  turn,  all  Europe' 
miglit  agahi  be  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  tiie  North.      But' 
perhaps  Europe    has    much  more  to  dread   from  the  prepon- 
derance   of  (he    French    than  of  the  Russian  enipiie.    'The. 
populalion  of  Russia,  even    supposing   it  triple    its  present' 
amount,   which  is  between   thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  mil- 
lions, would   be  spread  over  so   wide  a  surface,  that  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  collect  the    largest  portion  of  it  capable, 
ot  bearing  arms  and  of  being  spared  from  domestic  purposes, 
in  order  to  execule  any  project  of  gigantic  ambiiion.     i^ut  the 
population  of  France,  supposing  it  not  to  exceed  th.e  present 
population  of  Uussia,  by  bcingl)ronght  more   into    contact, 
and    comprehended    in   a   narrower    space,  must,  from  the 
greater    facilities     which    it    would     afford     for     recruiting.' 
and  nil  mediately   supplying    the   losses  occasioned  by  battle 
and  contingencies,    be  considered  as  more  formiaabfe  to  the 
liberties  and  indc^pendence  of  the  rest  of   Europe  than  Uus- 
sia ever  can,  vvith  ahnostany  increase  of  her  population  and.- 
resources.     France  and  Uussia  are  at  this   moment    the  two 
preponderating   powers,  one  at  the  west  and  the  other  at  the 
east  ol  Europe,  and  the  repose  of  the  vvorld  seems  to  require' 
tliat  other  powers  of  considerabie   magnitude  and    resuurces.- 
bhould  be  placed  between   them.    Between  two  such    colossal^ 
competitors  for  universal  empire,  tliere  v.^aius  not  only  a  separa- 
tion of  space,  but  the  intervention  of  third  powers  ^'forother- 
w:sean  eyplo^ion  mustensue,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  pro-' 
gress    ot    Iniman    nnprovements,     and    probably    i;ive  a  re- 
trograde    turn     to    civilization,    and    pusll    socivily    off   its 
base. 

,    The  commerce    between   Russia    and  Great  Britai.ncQin- 
menced  a!;out  the  middle  of  the  sixteenlh  centiu'v,  aad  'was 
curried    on  entirely  by  the  way  of  Arcliangel,  .till  Petei-  the 
Great   laid   the   ioundation    of  Pctersbii-ygp'whlch  iias   since'' 
!'■  come    the  great  mart    of  the    empire.     Kn'ssia  possesses^ 
gfcat   taciiities  for  internal  commerLe,  by  meali^of  tiig  seas' 
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and  lakes,  rivers  and  canals,  which  bound  and  intersect  her 
territory.  The  canals  of  Kiibenskl  aiid  Vishnej  Volots- 
hok,  the  first  of  which  unites  the  Dwina  with  the  Wolga,  and 
the  second  of  which  unites  the  Neva  with  the  same  river,  thus 
.connecting  the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Caspian,  and 
the  Beresinski  canal,  wh.ich  joins  the  Diina  with  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  bav  of  Risa  with  the  Black  Sea,  form  altoiJ:ether  an 
extent  of  internal  coramunication  which  cannot  be  cquaUed 
in  any  other  country,'  in  Europe.  Tliis  facihty  of  internal 
communication  between  the  remote  parts  of  this  vast  empire, 
must  tend  greatly  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  civihzalion 
and  improvement.  The  civilization  of  an  empire  must  be 
promoted  by  the  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  the 
several  parts,  and  this  must  depend  on  the  natural  orariificial 
facihties,  whether  by  rivers,  roads,  or  canals,  which  are  af- 
forded lor  the  purpose  ;  and  even  the  interchange  of  products 
and  manufactures  which  is  thus  favoured,  operates  in  some 
measure  like  the  reciprocations  of  benevolence,  Mr.  Oddy 
gives  ample  and  interesting  details  respecting  the  Russian 
trade,  with  which  he  appears  to  be  thoroughly  conversant. 

Ihe  Russ,'.ans  as  well  as  the  other  northern  nations  seem  to 
think  that  we  cannot  do  witliout  their  commodities,  and  there- 
fore, iasttad  of  regulating  the  price  by  a  fair  profit,  tlicy  have, 
from  avarice^  and  in  many  cases  from  ignorance, been  induced 
to  fix  an  arbitrary  price  greatly  above  what  thcj'  could  aflbrd  to 
take.  Thus  they  raised  the  price  of  their  iron  from  70  to  SO  co- 
pecks per  pood,  which  it  was  in  1770,  to  .£00  andCiOand  2.30 
copecks.  But  their  rapacity  in  this  instance  has  defeated  itself, 
for  it  has  great'tv  reduced  the  demand.  Great  Britain,  which  in 
the  year  17S1    imported  50,000  tons  of  iron  from  Petersburg 
alone,  in  U-04  imported  altogether  only  5S48    tons.       Great 
Britain  is  inexiiaustiblv  rich  in  iron    mines;    and    though    a 
pvfjudlce  it)  favour  of  foreign  iron    for   some  particular   pur- 
poses, may  still  remain,  it  is  probable  that  iron  may  be  procu- 
red iti  the  mountains  of  Wales,    and  other  parts,   in   every 
respect  equal  to  the  best  iron  which  is    furnished    by  Hussia 
or  Sweden.     The  iron  works  of  Great  Britain    liave    made  a 
wonderful  progress  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  chiefly 
owing  to  the  impolitic  conduct  of  the  northern  powers,  in 
endeavouring  to  extort  an    unfair   price  ibr  this   necessary 
commodity.      Forty   years   ago   no   iron    was   produced    in 
Wales,  though  that  country  contains  inexhaustible  mines  nt 
the  ricliest  ore.     About  twenty  yqavs  ago    it  was  calculated 
that  Britain  made  about  38,OOu  tons  of  bar  iron  ; 

'  hut  such  has  been  the  iricretise  within  the  la.'it  fefi  years,  that 
'Nyales  i'.IcDf  proiiuces  C'jii.si(icral,ly  beyond  that  qua.'itiry,  where 
t\vo  companies,  wjio  have  islablishnicnts  in  London,  at  this  ]5eriocl 
pro.. uce  about  18,001*  tuns    of    bar   iron    ^nuuisliv.     About  st-veo 
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years  ago,  the  result  of  an  enquiry,  instituted  by  governrnent,  was 
then  calculated  to  hi  125  furnaces  in  Great  Britain,  supposed  to 
pzoduce  130,000  tons  of  pig  iron  :  this  quantity,  by  those  who  have 
the  best  moans  of  being  informed  in  the  trade,  is  supposed  to  be 
doubled,  if  not  near  300,000  tons  throughout  the  kingdom  in  pig, 
cast,  and  bar  iron;  of  the  last  from  80  to  100,000  tons;  the  whole 
quantity  is  almost  incredible:  but  our  surprise  may  cease  wheii  we  see 
the  uses  to  which  pig  or  cast  iron  is  now  applied  for  all  domestic 
and  other  purposes  of  almost  of  every  description.  In  tne  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leeds  even  buildings  without  wood,  but  iron  in  ils 
stead  to  the  very  window  frames,  joists,and  rafters  ;  upon  which  pi  m 
a  very  large  building  is  at  this  time  erecting  near  Bristol,  on  the 
Bath  road.  Railways,  pipes,  and  aqueducts,  are  now  formed  of 
cast  iron,  and, indeed  every  purpose,  even  to  the  building  of  bridges, 
the  structure  of  two  of  which,  one  at  Colebroke  Dale,  and  the  other 
at  Sunderland,  are  monuments  of  national  genius  and  enterprise 
not  to  be  equalled  by  any  description  in  history.  The  British-made 
bar  iron  is  maimfactured  at  this  time  at  so  low  a  rate  as  to  be  sold 
in  the  quay  at  Bristol  at  little  above  14),  per  ton  ;  before  the  pre- 
sent war  with  France,  cargoes  of  iron  in  various  states  were  shipped 
from  hence  to  that  councry  :  hoops  made  of  English  iron  froiu 
its  improved  manufacture  (which  till  lately  were  always  made  of 
foreiguj,  arc  now  sent  to  Portugal,  Madeira,  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  Britisii  bur  iron  to  Africa,  the  East  indies  and  Ireland;  and 
no  doubt  it  will  soon  become  an  article  of  traffic  for  America,  and' 
the  whole  world,  if  no  casualty  nor  measures  of  burthen  arc  laid 
upon  it,  as  the  duty  on  foreign  iron  and  the  high  price  extorted  for 
it  abroad,  act  as  a  boiuity  which  ii  is  hoped  will  be  continued  till 
our  manufacture  is  completely  secured. 

'  It  was  remarked  by  an  author,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  tiiat  tlie  same  quantity  of  ironstone,  which  when  first 
taken  from  its  n'itural  bed  was  not  worth  five  hillings,  when  made 
into  iron  and  steel,  and  then  into  various  manufactures  for  for- 
eign markets,  might  in  some  cases  bring  home  to  the  value  of 
10,0001. 

'That  iron  may  by  labour  be  made  seven  hundred  times  dearer 
than  standanl  gold,  weight  for  weight,  is  no  exaggeration.  In  the. 
making  watch  springs,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  will  only  weigh  one 
gniin;  the  price  is  from  sixoence  to  one  guinea  each  :  but  in  ttuj 
very  finest  work  for  the  very  best  watches,  reckoning  only  six  to  a 
grain,  wiiich  is  even  too  little,  then  at  a  guinea  each,  iron  can  be 
made  seven  hundred  and  tifty-six  times  dearer  than  gi>ld. 

'  It  is  ablonishing  that  a  material  so  truly  important  should, 
without  any  aid  or  encouragement  from  government,  excepting  a 
duty  on  f)reigii  iron  imported,  have  risen  to  so  high  a  pitch  ;  whilst 
others,  such  as  our  linens,  have  had  bounties,  premiums, and  encou- 
ragement, and  yet  have  made  but  bttle  advance,  whilst  tiic  iron 
manufactures  are  extending  and  increasing  in  general,' 

Our  author's  surprise  that  the  iron  manuFactnre  should 
flutiri^li  so  uiacb  Witliout   any    direct  encouragement   tVoiu 
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government,  while  the  linen  and  other  manufactures  are  de- 
clining with  it,  would  cease,   if  he  considered    lliat  indivi- 
duals usually  employ  their  capital  and  their  industry   in  that 
way  which  isjuost  beneficial  to  themselves  ;  and    tliat    wh/eu 
governments  interfere  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  capital 
and  industry  of  individuals,or  different  from  that  which  they 
•would  voluntarily  adopt,  such  interference  is  usually  attended 
•with  the  most  pernicious   consequences  ;   for   that  employ- 
ment of  capital  and    industry   which  is  most    beneficial    to 
the  individual,  will  always  ultimately  be  found  productive  of 
most  good  to  the  state.     But  when  oovcrnments  pretend  to 
understand  the  interest  of  individuals    better   than  they  Ao 
themselves,  they  soon  get  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of  errors, 
or  find  that  they  are  contending  against  laws,  the  operations 
of  which,  when  not  impeded  by    artificial    contrivances,  are 
always  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,     lo  give 
a  bounty  on  the   growth  or  exportation  of  any  produce  or 
nianutacture,  is  only  to  encourage  one  species  of  industry  at 
the  expense  of  another.     For  as  the   bounty  which   is  given 
by  the  government,  must  arise  from  a  tax  upon  the  people,  the 
bounty  itself  must  be    regarded   as  a   deduction    from    the 
profits  of  capital  and   industry  in    one  way,  to  augment  the 
profits  in  another.     But  the  strongest  encouragement  which 
'  can  be  afforded  to  the  increase  or  prosperity  of  any  produce 
or  manufacture,  is  the  increasing  demand  in  the  home  or  the 
foreign  market;  tfiis  demand  is  in  itself  trie  best  and  mostefli- 
cacious  erjcourngement,compared  with  which  the  force  of  any 
artificial  aid  atlordedby  the  government  is  nugatory  anct  vain. 
Governments  cannot  more  ei^ectuallv    encoura"e   that   em- 
ployment  ot  capital  and  industry  which  is   most  subservient 
to    the    public   good,  than    by    religi(5usly  abstaining    from 
every  species"  of   interposition  in    the    business,  and    leaving 
individuals  at  full  liberty  to  employ  their  fortune  and  their  la- 
bour in  those  channels  which  tliey  judge  to  be  most  benefi- 
cial.    Tlie  world  is  so  wisely  constituted,   that  what  is  most 
really  con«iucive   to  the  gcjod    of  individuals  is  most  produc- 
tive of  good  to  the  state,  and  an  enliglitened  selfishness  be- 
comes another   name  for  a  generous    patriotism.     If  indivi- 
duals find  it   for  their  interest   to  employ   their  capital  and 
their  industry  in  the  growth  of  flax  or  the   manufacture   of 
linen,  they  will  do  it   -kvithout  any  political    encouragement. 
But  if  individuals  feel  it   to  be  more  for  their  interest    to  de- 
vote their   capital  and  llieir  industry  to  a   different  produce 
or  manutactuie,   why   should  governments    use    any  sinister 
means  to  bias  their    inclinations  ?   For  if  individuals   do  net 
employ  their  capital  in    the  manufacture    of  linen   they    will 
employ  it  iii  some  oiLtr  produce,  in  exchange  lur  which  linen 
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rnay  hv-  procured.     A:id  what   does  it  signify    wliether  we 
procure   linen  from  abroad,  instead  of   manufacturing   it  at 
home,  so  long  as  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country  arc 
most  beneficially  employed  ?     As  any  particular   district  of 
the  same  country,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  supply    every 
particular  article  of  produce  or  manufacture,  will  devote  its 
capital  and  its  industry  more  exclusively  to  the  production 
of  those  articles   which  are  best  suited  to  its  circumstances 
and  situation,    and    in  exchange    for  which   it  may  obtain 
other  articles  which  it  could  not  so  conveniently  either  grow 
or  manufacture,  so  every  couotry,  instead  of  attempting  to 
furnish  every  article  of  produce  or  manufactta-e  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  world,   will   rather  endeavour  to 
prorluce    a   supertiuit}'-    of   those    articles.,    tlie    profluctioii 
of  which  best  accords  with  her  situation  and  her  circumstan- 
ces, and  in  exchange  for  which  siie  may  obtain   other  arti- 
cles from  abroad,  which  she  has  not  the  same  facihty  or  op- 
portunities of  raising  or  manufacluring  at  home. 

CiiapLer  IM.  of  Mr.  Oddy's  work  treats  'of  the  White  Sea, 
and  its  pons;  of  Arcliangel  and  its  trade  ;  its  amount  and  ex- 
ports, and  in  what  it  consists;  the  estinnite  (jf  sliip-buiidinnj 
there;  prices  of  corn  for  some  time  past,' ccc.  6cc.  Ail  the 
commerce ofthe  WhiteSeaceutersat  Archangel,  from  which 
a  considerable  trade  is  still  curried  on.  In  t79t)  the  exports 
from  this  northern  port  amounted  to  5, 146,'i()2  rubles,  and 
the  imports  to  (Jo6,74-3;  in  1S02,  the  exports  amounted  to 
4,7*Jf),017  rubles;  tiie  imports  to  54f), 73-2.  The  navigatiort 
at  this  port  is  not  open  till  M  iy,  and  closes  in  October  and 
sometimes  in  September.  I'he  prmcipal  articles  of  expoit 
from  Archangel  into  Great  Ihitain  and  Ireland, consist  of  tal- 
low^ iron,  hemp,  Max,  bristles,  pot-ashes,  cordage,  train  oil, 
linseed  oil,  wheat,  linseed,  barley,  rye,  oats,  tar,  pitch, 
mats,  deals,  timber,  tongues.  In  the  year  i  BO'2  were  im'ported 
into  Great  Britain  from  Archansrel  25,150   tona-ues. 

C|Vcij)lers  IV'.  to  Vlf.  treat  of  tlieBaltic  Sea, its  various  ports, 
exports  and  imports,  and  a  variety  of  particulars  relative  to 
its  trade, &c.  '  it  was  C'ldy  in  the  year  1558  that  the  English 
had  first  any  direct  trade  to  llussia  by  ihegnlph  of  Fiidand; 
uudin  15(J0,  the  king  of  r'ohind  threatened  Cjueen  Biizabelh  of 
Etigland  v.'ith  his  resentment,  it  she  suffered  her  subiects  to 
continue  it. !  !  1'  Tliese,  as  well  as  the  other  chaptei  soi  fiir.  Od- 
dy'svvork,are  t  urnished  with  numerous  taolesof  exports, imports, 
5.^i,c.  &c.  winch  niav  be  verv  nscfui  to  the  merchuntor  ihestntes- 
^  iivan,huL  whicii  caiinot  he  very  inleresliti^;  to  the gen«.',ra!  rt'ader. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  trade  between  liLussia  and  Gr^-,it  firittsiil 
appears^al  least  according  to  the  old  calculations  ot  couuner- 
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cial  interest,  to  be  a  losing  one  to  this  countiT/and   bighlj 
advantageous  to  Russia;  for  of  the  various  articles  of  export 
from  Russia,  by   means  of  the   Baltic,   Great  Britain   takes 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  without  any  thing 
like   an  adequate  proportion  of  her  produce  or  manufactures 
being  taken  in  return.  The  balance  must  of  course  be  paid  in 
hard  cash  ;  and  if  the  prosperity  of  a  nation   were  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  quantity  of  specie  which  it  contains,  the  trade 
with  Russia  must  be  considered  as  highly  mischievous  to  this 
country.     But  as  the  precious  metals  are  not  so  much  value 
itself,  as  a  criterion  ot  value,  it  appears  that  a  nation  maybe 
more  enriched  by  parting  witli  them  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
duceand  manufactures  ot  other  countries, than  by  keeping  tliem 
at  home.  A  miser's  hoard  is  of  no  use  either  to  others  or  hini- 
self;  and   a  nation  which,  with  a  narrow-minded  jealousy, 
should  prevent  any  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  in    its  posses- 
sion from  being  carried  beyond  its  own  frontier,raust  beutterly 
ignorant  of  the  real  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations.-   A  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  precious  metals  is  necessary  as  a  circula- 
ting medium  ;  but    all    tliat  money  which  a  nation  possesses 
more  than  what  is  suflicieut  to  encourage   industry  at  home, 
cannot  be  better   employed   than    in  encouraging  industry 
abroad,  or  in  purchasing  the  produce   and  manuiactures  of 
other  countricp.      Jf  our  trade  with  S,)ain,   with    Portugal, 
America,  or  any  other  country,  should  be  so  much  in  what  is 
called  our    favour,  as  annually  to  bring  a   large  balance  of 
gold  and  silver  into  the  couutiy,  it  isplain  that  tlial  balance 
whicii    is  not  required  as  a  circulating  medium  lor  domestic 
purposes,  can  be  of  no  service  whatever,  except  as  far  as  it  is 
given  in  exchange   for  foreign   produce  and   manuiactuies. 
The  wealth  of  a  nation  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals,  as  in  the  quantity  of  subsistence,  of 
produce,  and  manufactures.     Great  Britain  may  not   at  this 
moment  possess   twenty-millions  of  specie,  and  yet  be  the 
richest   country    in  the  world. 

Jn  Chapter  Vlll.  we  have  an  account  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  Sea  of  Asoph,  their  ports,  their  trade  ;  of  the 
new  town  of  Odessa,  its  tbundation,  rapid  rise  and  pre- 
sent state,  &c.  The  Black  Sea  will  iurnish  through  the 
Dardanelles  those  articles  which  England  receives  l>y  the 
liallic  ;  but  the  voyage  to  the  ports  otilie  Black  Sea  liuough 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  wouldoccupy  neaily  as  much  tinieasoDe 
to^Uldras;  while, therefore, there  are  canals  and  rivers  to  con- 
vey llie  produce  to  the  Baltic,  Great  Britain  will  never  cany 
on  any  direct  trade  with  the  Euxine.  And  ind*  ed,  in  tiuie  of 
war,  the  Turkey  trade  might  be  carried  ou  t)}  the  Ikiltic.  from 
its  easy  communication  with  the  Bliitk  Sea.    Thus  we  should 
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save  the  circuitous  passage  of  the  Meditenaiean,  the  heavy 
freight,  high  insurance,  and  detention  for  convoy.   The  Rus- 
sian  government  seems   to  pay  particular   attention  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Blick  Sea,  and  as  it  is  surrounded  by  some 
of  the    richest   and  most   fertile   provinces   in  Europe,  and 
pLiced  in  a   very  genial  chmate,  it  will   probably,  as  culture 
and  civilization  are  advanced,  become  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Russian  trade.     There  are  few  instances  in  historyof  a  town 
more  rapidly  rising  into  notice  than  that  of  Odessa,  which  is 
situated  on  a  bav  formed  bvthe  Black  Sea,  thirtv  miles  distant 
from  the  mouth   of  the  Dniester,  and  sixty  from  that  of  the 
Dnieper.     In  the  year  \~\)\h   the  place  where  it  stands  was  a 
mere  plain.     \\\  17f)o  only   a  few  houses  were  built;  but  in 
the  year  1709  it  contained 

^     '5  churches,  4  lime-kilns, 

\  chapel,  6  wind-mills, 

1  synagogue,  IS  wells  in  houses, 

506  housesof  stone,  12  public  wells, 

233  earth  pits  (sem  lankie),  13  f'<untains, 
5yi    huts,  6"  distilleries, 

111   cellars  witli  passages  to  streets,  5   breweries, 

o6'  warehouses,  5  soap-manufactories, 
3   brick-kilns,                                     48/3  inhribitants.' 

*  An  unprecedented  activity  is  now  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  moles,  lazarettos,  and  buildings  of  every  kind  ;  one  qt"  the  new 
tnoles  has  already  a  length  of  215  fathoui<i,  and  tlu-  other  of  ISO, 
each  of'which  is  to  be  extended  to-  315  fathoms,  and  raised  7-*- feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  will  be  made  from  ten  to  t.vdve 
feet  wide,  exclusive  of  a  panipet  with  enibrasvires  for  30  pieces  of 
cannon:  the  port  will  comprise  an  area  of  (ii), 000  square  fatlioms; 
it  has  a  good  anchorage  ;  and  the  depth  of  water  is  suliicient  lo  ad- 
mit, the  largest  ships  of  war.' — '  So  rapidly  h;is  its  coaiHaerce  in- 
creased, that  in  the  year  1803  there  had  already  arrived  502ship>.' 
— ^'  hi! 804  the  population  amounted  to  15,000  -onls,  an  I  ;i,bove  2.i}00 
houses  were  already  habitable;  buildings  were  exten  hag,  and  plans  ^or 
its  magnificence  multijd)  ing.' 

In  1804,  the  emperor  Alexander  issued  an  uk:ise  fo  make 
this  p(jrt  an  entrepot. 

(/iiapter  'X.  exphiins  several  instilntions  in  litHsia  for  fa- 
cilitutiiig  liic  commerce  of  the  couolrv,  as  tiic  louii  b:iiiks, 
assignation  -.vcxA  aid  l)anks,  discount  oili  -e,  &e.  ^c. 

'I  he  tenth  chapter  com  prebends  |,hewholcu)  aril  iuiecon)  1)1  erce 
of"  Itussia,  with  various  tables  necessary  for  tlie  eiucidaiion  of 
tiie  subject.  Tlie  Russian  merchants  seem  to  act  on  a  principle 
directly  opposite  to  the  good  old  iriiixiui,  tliit  '  sniail  prorits 
make  great  g-iins  ;'  ior  without  retiardiiiii  the  lowest  price  at 
Wiiicu  tlicy  can  ailbrd  to  seil,  tbey  extort  the  higiiest  svliich 
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ihev  ci\u  oKtain,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  govern  men  I  lo 
/favour  tlieir  ra[)acity,  not  oaly  by  the  restrictions  which    are 
nluced  on  the  f'oreijjn  uicrciiants,  but  bv  the  tacillties  which 
St  affords,   by  means  of  t!;c  loan  bank,  &.c.  to   the    liussian 
dealer   to  keep  up  the  price  of  his  couimodities.     \\  lien  i"o- 
reign  ships  arrive,  tlie  Russian  dealer,  knowing  that  they  must 
be    loaded,  will   not  furnish    tlie  articles   which    are  v.anied 
without   an   exorbitant    pioFa.     Tliis  practice,  if  continued, 
must  in  the  end  prove  highly   injurious  to  Llussia,  lor  it  will 
incite  foreigners  either  to  produce  at  home  or  to  seek  in  other 
quarters    those    articles   for    which  tliey  have   been  wont  to 
resort   to   tlie    Uiissian  niaiket.     Thus  ihe  exoibitant   price 
demanded   for  the  ilussian  and  Swedish  iron,  comimred  with 
■what   they    could    have    aflbrded  to    take,  has  contributed 
greatly  todiminisli  tlieir  trade  in  thutarticle,  and  has  iticitcd 
Great  Britain    to  procure  it  at  home  instead  of  importing  it 
from  abroad. 

The  quantity  of  pa;<er  money  in  this  country  has  a  very 
disadvantageous  ellect  in  our  trade  with  llussia  as  well  as  v.  ith 
other  countries. 

'  When  bank-notes  wero  first  issuf^fl  in  1778,  they  even  bore  a  pre- 
mium ;  soon  alter  ihut  pt-riod,  till  17'S'i,  tl^.i-re  was  an  isgio  alk-wed 
from  one  to  two  pfr  tent,  on  bilvi-r.  it  was  not  till  17^0  any  diiiev- 
ence  v.'as  madt;  hciwixt  i^oh!  aiict  bar.k  notes,  and  in  that  year  cightfcii 
per  cent,  was  allowed  in  payment  of  bank-notes  instead  of  gold. 
Prevlouc^ly,  in  17SS,  thirteen  net  cent,  for  silver;  in  17.90,  twenty  per 
<-ent.  :  in  1793,  forty  one  per  ceiit :  in  170^,  foriy-six  and  a  halt  per 
cent.:  and  ia  !7i)5  and  175'b,  foiij-iiifie  per  cent.;  anuinl799j  ^^ 
onetime,  froni  fitty-six  to  tiity-uinc  per  cent. !  !  1' 

Thi-^  clearly  shows  the  pernicious  policy  in  a  commercial  view 
of  a  lavish  issue  of  paper-mone}'";  and  the  bad  etfects  which 
l?ave  resulted   iVom    the  stoppage  of   the  payments  in  specie 
ut  the  Batd-:.    Tliis  stoppage,  from  the  encouragement  wlueh 
it  has  given  to  a   superabundiuit  paper  coinage,  while  it  has 
made  the  exciumge  so  much  agauisl    us  abroad,  has  gieally 
increased   the    quantity  of  the   circulating  medium  at  home, 
and  consequentjy  has,   in  a  most  unprecedented  degree,  en- 
isancerl  the  prices  of  every  article  of  produce  or  manufacture 
Vvhether  foreign  or  domestic.     i\  large  and  redundant  circu- 
lating   m<diuni,  whether   it    be    coi:iposed    of   paj)er   or  of 
gold,  must  nec(;ssarily  have  tiie  efl'ect  of  raising  the  miniey- 
price  or  nomie.al  valee  of  every  comuiodity  ;  and  we  conse- 
quently   see  liow  H   small    circulating  medium,  which,   keeps 
down  tl^.e  moiiey  price  or  nominal  value  of  produce  aiul  ma- 
iHilactures,   may   he   l^gii'v  heiiehciaj  to  a  commereiai  coun- 
tiv,    because,  as  iar  as  cheapness  is  an  object  of  preference. 
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it   must  obtain  for   the   produce   and  mannractures  of  ihiit 
country  a  prelerence  in  the  loreigu  market:   and  thus,  liow- 
ever  paradoxical  the  assertion  may  seem, it  will  nevertheless  il>e 
found  true,   that  an  overflo\vin<r  and  superfuious  stock  of  the 
precious  metals  has  adirect  tendency  to  impoverish  a  natiop  ; 
or  in  oiher  words, to  render  it  less  rich  in  industry, in  producje, 
and  miinufactures,  in  which  all  real  wealth  consists.     Spfiin 
and  Portugal  have  been  in  ttiis  sense  much  more  impoverished 
than    enriched   by   the  possession  of  ^1e^cico,  Peru,  and  tlie 
Ijiasils.      Let  us   employ   this  plain  hypothesis  for  the  furtber 
illustration  of  the  fact.     Suppose  Great  Britain    and  Fra?|i€e 
to  be  at  tliis  moment  on  terms  of  commercial  aniity  and  c;j>r- 
respondence  ;  and    that  the   quantity   of   the  precious    i;|»e- 
t;ils,  or   of    the    circulating    medium  whate\er  it  may    i^e, 
is  ten  times  as  great    in  Britain  as  it    is  in  France,     in    tljiis 
case  the  money    price  or    nominal    value   of  thdngs    wonjd 
be    ten    times   high.er    in    Britain   than    in    France;    or    the 
same  subsistence,  is:c.    which  in  Britain  costs   ten  shillin;j-T, 
might  in  FrLince  be  had  for  one  ;  and  accordingly  one  shilliipk;^ 
in  France  would  set  as  much  indus'ry  at  work  as  ten  shiHin{>* 
would  in  Fngl.ind.  On  tliis  supposition  it  is  easy  to  see  which 
nation  would  soon   obtain  tlie  preference  for  its  produce  acd 
manufactures  in  the  foreign  market,  and  that  the  industry  aod 
commerce  of  Britain  would  in  time  be  almost  annihilated  hv 
the  superabundance  of  h.er  j)cciin!ary  wealth  ;  or  at  least  woirkt 
keep  declining  till  the  circulating  medium' again  {"ound  its  pro- 
per level,  compared  with  that  in  other  countries.     Thus  ive 
may  discern  how  the  commerce  of    llussui,  which  is  said,' in 
the  vulgar  languageof  statesmen  and  of  mercliants,  not  to- 
be  in  our  favour^  because  it    causes  an  export  of  gold   and 
silver  from  the  country,  is  in    Fact   liigli'y  advantageous,     it 
is  to  the  body  politic  like  an   issue    in  the  natural    body.     J.t 
only  drains  us  of  a  materi;-!,  which,  if  suffered  to  accumu- 
late beyond  a  cei  tain  degree,  would  produce  nothing  but  de- 
bility and  disease.     It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  nation  tli^xt 
wislies  to  be  great  in  commerce  and  in  arts, to  have  the  motvey 
price  or  nominal  value  of  its  produce  and  manufactures  as  U-w 
as  pos-'ihlc.    Our   present  superiority  in  skill  and  machinery 
hasent'.biet!  us  in  several  of  our  manufactures  to  comitera^t 
the  bad  euect  which  the  high  money  price   of  subsistence, 
&,c.  owing  to  the  exoi  bitant  increase  of  the    paper-medium 
among  us,  would  have  OL"cas!oned.   But  we  should  rememl  ir 
that  ti»issuperiority  is  Kot  ai  indefeasible  inheritance;  thatit 
iti.iy  migrate  from  us  i.o  other  nations;  and  that  the  surest  Wfiy 
to  preserve  the  preie;eiice  which    our  manufactures   obtain 
abroad,  is  to  have  '.'  ■•  ■  .'■',i  .-.-  ly  good,  but  as  cheap  as  they 
are  good. 

BookiL  coritainnv,  .  firrnisbes  ageneral  anci^ 

particular  view  oi'  11;^  Qmuierce.     Tne  commercjs 
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of  Prussia  has  been  greatly  increased  and  its  manufactures 
improved  within  the  last  few  ^ears  ;  and  tlie  lonq  interval  of 
peace  which  it  has  enjoyed,  while  the  rest  of  Gejn)any  has 
experienced  the  ravage  of  war,  has  been  very  favourable 
to  its  prosperity.  13ut  the  late  conduct  of  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, which  has  been  as  weak  as  it  has  been  insidious, 
jeems  likely  to  plunge  it  in  the  vortex  of  war,  and  to  make 
it  a  passive  instrument  in  promoting  the  ambiiious  projects 
cf  Buonaparte.  In  consequence  of  the  orders  which  have 
been  issued  for  the  blockade  of  the  Prussian  ports,  the  com- 
nerce  of  the  country  must  suffer  greatly  from  ilie  vigilance 
aid  activity  of  the  English  cruisers.  Prussia  at  present 
manufactures  blue  cloth,  all  sorts  of  woollens,  velvet,  Man- 
chester goods,  silk  stockings,  ribbands,  chintz,  cotton,  fancy 
alleles,  carpets,  leather,  hardware,  sugar,  gunpowder,  and 
porcelain,  tlie  painting  of  which  is  said  to  be  inimitable.  But 
linen  constitutes  the  chief  branch  of  Prussian  manufacture, 
vhich  seems  to  rival  that  of  all  other  countries.  A  good 
ceal  of  its  excellence  seems  to  be  owing  to  their  mode  of 
Eeaching,  which  is  not,  like  the  chemical  process  lately 
employed  in  Ireland,  injurious  to  the  texture  of  liie  cloth. 
7he  lyes  which  they  employ  are  mild  and  moderately  used. 

*  The  Hamburgh  merchants  export  it  in  great  quantities  to  Spain, 
PDrtugal,  England,  ,and  the  United  Slates  of  America.' — '  'I'he 
vi;rn  of  which  the  Silesia  linen  is  made,  is  spun  by  means  of  the 
spindle,  which  makes  it  almost  look  like  cotton,  and  such  kind  of 
lir.en  requires  less  time  to  t)leach  than  any  other.' — '  Tlie  Silebia 
liien  <jf  different  niiinufactures  is  ali  of  the  same  quality;  and  there 
isno  other  distinction  in  it  than  in  its  width  and  the  length  uf  the 
pijccs.  In  the  year  1740,  when  Silesia  was  subdued  by  the  Prus- 
si»n  arms,  the  exportation  of  linen  amounted  to  only  three  mil- 
liins  of  rix  dollars,  and  at  present  it  inay  be  estimated  at  from  j6" 
to  20  millions.' 

In  the  chapter  on  the  trade  of  Dantzic,  Mr.  Oddy  informs 
xjs,  that 

*  All  kind  of  grain  conveyed  to  Dantzic, but  particularly  that  from 
adistance,  is  brought  down  in  vessels,  or  rather  fli)ats  clunibily  put 
tc^ether,  without  any  covering  but  that  of  thecan<i])y  of  heavm. 
Is  this  state  it  is  brought  from  the  most  remote  parts,  exposed  to 
a.l  sorts  of  weather,  sumetimes  bix,  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten 
vecks  on  its  passage.  If  the  season  happens  to  be  wet,  the  suiface 
becomes  one  coat  of  vegetative  matter,  i)ke  a  green  glass-plot  float- 
ho  down  the  current,  and  which  partly  prevents  the  rain  pene- 
trating further  than  a  few  jnches.  Tlie  naste  and  loss  however 
jnust  be  incredible  in  wet  seasons,  and  even  otherwise,  for  the  fea- 
thered tribe,  as  the  float  proceeds  along,  are  their  constant  custom- 
ers even  to  the  very  city  of  Dantzic.     Strange    as  this  may  appear. 
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these  people  have  never  yet  been  able  to  be  prevailed  upon   to  have 
tarpaulings    or   any  covering,    which  would   in    a  wet  season  doubly 
,    repay  thein  for  the  first  cobt.' 

This  singular  fact  shews  how  much  men  are  sometimes 
induced  by  custom  or  by  indolence  to  persevere  in  practices 
the  most  palpably  opposite  to  tiieir  interest.  ' 

Book  III.  in  three  chapters,  describes  the  trade  of  Meck- 
lenburg with  the  ports  of  Jlostoc  and  Lubec.  In  book  IV.  we 
have  detailed  accounts  of  the  trade,  5cc.  of  Sweden.  Food  is 
the  most  valuable  article  which  a  country  can  produce;  but 
,  in  Sweden  we  learn  that  in  ten  years,  there  are  only  two 
or  at  the  most  but  three  ripe  crops.  In  the  same  period 
there  are  but  four  or  five  crops  middling,  and  the  remainder 
wholly  bad. 

Book  V.  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  and  furnishes  acopi- 
ous  representation  of  the  trade,  productions,  Stc.  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden.     In  the  present  convulsed  state  of  Europe  it  is 
of  the   higliest  importance  to  maintain  the   independence  of 
Denmark,and  to  preserve  it  equally  from  the  rapacious  grasp 
of  Prussia  or  France.     For  at  present  the  greater  part  of  the 
commerce  of  Europe  must  pass  through  the  Sound,  or  be  ad- 
mitted into  some  of  the   Danish  ports,  before  it  can  find   its 
way  into  llussia  or  the  interior  of  Germany. 

The  canal  of  Ilolsfein,  which  divides  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
Danish  territory,  and  runs  from  Tonniiigen  to  Kiel,  forming  a  com- 
munication between  the  Northern  sea  and  the  I3altic,  and  saving  a 
navigation  of  4-50  miles,  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  commercial 
consequence  of  Denmark.  This  canal  will  admit  ships  of '200  Ions 
burthen,  British  built,  to  pass,  and  sliiiis  built  in  the' I^iitch  form 
of  2.50  to  300  tons.  It  is  about  100  Iviglish  miles  in  length.  The 
surface  breadth  of  this  canal  is  100  feer,  and  at  the  bottom  5t  tcvt 
Danish  measure;  and  the  depth  10  feet,  fin-oughout  at  the  lea-)t.  Ves- 
sels can  pass  through  the  sluices  100  feet  in  length,  and  26  in  breadth, 
and  with  nine  feet  four  inches  dr.-iUght  of  water.  In  the  vcar  1802, 
3649  vessels  passed  through  this  canal;  in  1803,  the  number  amount- 
ed to  3833.' 

Mr.  Oddy  says, 

*  That  the  aggregate  of  the  trade  of  the  Baltic  may,  in  grrat  expor- 
tation years  of  corn,  be  reckoned  to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
twenty  millions  sterling;  a  sum  greatly  beyond  what  was  ever  conjec- 
tured.' 


*  The  ordinary  quantity  of  corn  exported   from  the  Baltic,  at  the 
medium  prices,    amounts  annually   to  about    two  millions  sterling. 
But  some  years  it  has  amounted  tothe  immense  sum  (if  eight  millions, 
which  is  more  than  the  regular  produce  of  all  our  West  India  Islan  s 
put  together  ! !' 
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The  five  chapters  of  BookVI.  treat  of  their  cleof  GermaTiyin 
general, and  more  particularly  that  whirh  is(';aricd  on  by  the 
Elbe,  t!ie  Weser,  and  the  Ems.  Book  VII.  in  nine  chapters, 
is  appropriated  to  the  consideration  of  the  cominercial  inte- 
rests of  Great  L'rilain  and  Ireland,  and  n)or^  especially  as  it 
relates  to  ojur  intercourse  with  the  Noiihern  ]'o\vers;  some 
renjarks  on  the  poor  rates,  and  other  topics  of  political  eco- 
Dotnv  and  national  concern.  The  followinij  is  not  an  iinin- 
teresting-  statement  of  the  increase  of  the  commercial  wealth 
and  national  revenue  of  England  in  ihe  course  of  about  a 
hundred  years  : 

*  Im  tlio  beginning  of  the   hist  century    llie  revenues  of  Eiiclnnd 
am'iunted  tooiily  /.   2,500,000 

In  ISC-i-  the  ordinary  revenues  amounted  to  4.3,6"ll  ,422 

Ihcy  arc  tiifjretore  augmented  in  the  proportion  of 

1  to  18. 
At  the  former  period  our  exports  amounted  to  5,500,000 

In  1S04  they  amounted  in  official  value,  to  £4,500,000 

y\t    the    former  periiKJ    our   imports  amounted    to  3,000,000 

In  1804,   reckoning  the  East  India  imports  at   the 
same  rate  as  in  the  preceding  year,   they  amount- 
ed to  "'  30,000,000 
which  is  an  augmentation  in  the  proportion   of  I  to 

H). 
I<»  the  former  period  the  balance  in  our  favour  was, 

on  an  average  of  10  years,  2,800,000 

In  the  latter  period,  on  tlie  same  <iverage,  10,000, ©00 

which  is  ;in  angaientalion  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  \  to  24 

'  h>  the  first  period,  our  exports  consisted  cKiefly  of  home  manu- 
factures and  produce  sent  to  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  in  the 
latter  period  a  great  proportion  consisted  of  East  and  West  India 
produce;  while,  instead  of  a  general  trade  to  the  co.T,tinent  of  Europe, 
the  northern  nations,  .America,  and  our  own  colonies,  were  ahnos!; 
our  only  customers.  Tl:ose  customers  are  very  difterent  from  each 
other  in  regard  to  (he  nature  of  the  gf^ods  they  take.  The.  con- 
tinent (;f  Europe  takes  more  colonial  and  India  produce  than  P>n~ 
tisli  mar)ufHClures.  America  takes  from  this  coujitry  no  Fast  India 
})rodnce  at  all,  and  but  little  from  the  West  India  islands,  but  nearly 
all  our  exports  there  cor.sist  of  British  manufactures.' 

Hence  we  see  that  if  Bonaparte  ever  sncceed.s  in  shutting 
lis  entirely  out  from, the  continent  of  Europe,  we  shall  have 
no  market  for  the  sale  of  our  superfluous  East  India  and 
colonial  produce  ;  and  whatcfi'ect  such  a  measure  might  have 
on  the  very  existence  of  this  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
culcnlate. 

Via  the  year  1802  our  manufactures  and  produce  exported 
amounted  to  Lk),S)90,U001. 
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or  which  the  following  is  nearly  the  analysis  : 

fCotton         ■          -         -          £■  7,130,000 

Articles  unknown  to  |  Wrought  iron  and  cast         -  1,5"1S,000 

commerce   -^00^  Re fiiurd  sugar         '■              .  1.541,000 

^ears  ago.           j  Cotton  yarn             -            *  Z-i^jOOO 

tllops              -                  -           -  60,000 

"Woollen  g«ods         -              -  CV-^STjOOO 

Linens              -             -              -  ^95,000 

Tin              -                ^              -  231,000 

Old  staple  ai  tides,  ■<('  Pewter  and  lead             -           -  27  6,000 

I  Brass             -                  .           .  408,000 

I  C(;i)per           -          -          -          -  6()9,000 

l^Coal's            *           -           ,*           .  536,000 

'  ■ — — . 

'.iO,oi5,000 


'  The  remaining  6,435,0001.  is  composed  of  various  articles  not 
described.  Tiie  exports  in  foreii^n  articles,  not  either  pi  uiJuced  or 
manufactured  in  this  country,  amounted  in  ISOi,  to  14,418,0  iOl.* 

The  French  levolulion  contributed  greatly  to  increase 
the  cotnaierce  of  this  country.  By  rendering  property  in- 
secure not  only  in  France  but  in  other  countries,  v/here  its 
ravages  were  diffused,  it  caused  a  great  mass  of  capital  and  of 
industry  io  take  refuge  in  Great  liri tain.  Previous  to  the  last  war, 
France  possessed  a  larger  share  than  we  did  of  the  West  India 
commerce  ;  and  their  sugar  and  coffee  had  the  preference  on. 
the  continent.  Whether  Great  Britain  will  be  able  long 
to  remain  at  her  present  towering  height  of  commercial 
prosperity,  futurity  only  can  disclose.  The  present  state  of 
the  world  is  such  as  to  set  all  conjecture  at  defiance.  Our 
present  policy  certainly  should  be  to  conduct  ourselves  with 
that  moderation  and  that  equity  towards  other  powers,  which 
may  tend  to  allay  their  jealousy  of  our  maritime  ascendancy, 
and  at  tlie  same  time,  as  much  as  possible  to  cultivate  those 
internal  resources  which  may  render  us  as  little  as  possible 
dependent  on  foreign  aid.  And  as  it  is  of  ihe  utmost  im- 
portance for  every  country  to  produce  food  enough  for  its 
own  subsistence,  and  as  no  country  can  be  really  indepen- 
dent without  it,  our  principal  attention  ought  to  be  directed 
totiie  culture  of  the  waste  lands,  and  thediffusion  ofmore  in- 
dustrious habits  among  the  poor.  We  should  thus  increase 
the  supply  of  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  unproductive  consumers  on  the  other.  The  poor 
lawsare  a  rapidly  increasing  evil ;  which,,  if  it  be  not  check- 
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erj.will  tre  long  cause  the  idle  to  devour  the  industrious,  and 
produce  nothing  but  famine  and  misery  in  the  country.  The 
■direct  tendency  of  those  Jaws  is  to  encourage  vice  and  to 
discourage  exertion.  In  England  their  effect  has  been  to  ren- 
der one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  paupers^or  either  not 
willing  or  not  able  to  support  themselves  ;  wliile  in  Scotland, 
wiiere  no  such  laws  exist,  the  number  of  pau.pers  or  of  per- 
sons dependent  on-others  for  relief,  hardly  amounts  to  one 
in  twenty-five.  The  relief  of  all  the  real  want  and  misery 
in  t'e  country  might  safely  be  left  to  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  individuals,  without  offering  a  pren}ium,  as  the 
present  laws  actually  do,  on  vice  and  idleness.  The  sums 
which  are  raised  for  the  poor  in  this  country  amount  at  this 
moment  to  more  ti)an  one  half  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and,  if  the^'  go  on  increasing  for  the 
next  twenty  years  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  they  have  in- 
creased for  the  last  twenty,  they  will  swallow  up  more  thaa 
the  whole  landed  rental  of  the  kingdom.  Surely  it  is  time 
to  devise  some  effectual  check  tor  such  an  accumulated  and 
accumulating  mischief. 

Weshall  now  takeourleaveof Mr  Oddy  with  briefly  repeat- 
ing that,  though  his  work  is  not  a  very  refulgent  composition, 
it  is  filled  with  useful  and  important  matter,  and  that  though 
,il  exhibits  no  great  share  of  .literary  excellence  or  philoso- 
phical discrimination,  it  abounds  witli  many  important  details, 
and  may  on  many  occasions  be  consulted  witli  advantage 
bolii  by  the  merchant  and  the  politician. 


Art.  II. — Scott's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Phiiosophij. 
(  Concluded  from  p.  143.) 

CLASSIFICATIONS  offirst principles.  M  r.  Scott  {Proposes 
the  following  enumeration  of  the  sources  from  which  our  in- 
tuitive belief  is  derived:  1st,  The  evidence  of  consciousness  • 
2d,  the  evidence  of  sense:  Sd,  the  evidence  of  memory  :  4lh, 
the  evidence  of  reason:  and  5th,  the  evidence  of  the  moral 
faculty. 

We  have  ah'eady  considered  the  subject  of  consciousness, 
and  given  our  reasons  why  we  cannot  class  it  as  a  distinct 
faculty  ;  we  have  there  stated  that  it  appears  to  us  only  a 
-belief  acquired  by  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  mind, 
and  differing  only  in  its  objects  from  the  belief  we  have  of 
an  external  world.  That  a  belief  exists  we  readily  and  ne- 
cessarily admits  and  that  pur  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
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i"hir.(l  is  as  ifislinct  as  that  of  matter.  This  belief  is  certaia 
and  precise,  but  no  more  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  faculty, 
than  the  belief  from  sense,  memory,  reason,  or  that  very 
iloiibtful  tMinciple  termed  the  moral  faculty.  To  suppose  that 
!)V  tiiis  faculty  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  faculties  of 
the  iiiiud,  is  to  go  back  to  another  consciousness  to  intbrni 
us  of  the  existence  of  tliis  consciousness^  and  so  on  infi- 
nitely.   ' 

'  That  we  possess,'  says  Mr.  Scott,  *  as  a  part  of  our  constitution, 
that  principle  or  faculty  which  is  called  voHtion,  or  the  active  prin-p 
ciple,  and  which  is  always  exercised  previous  toevery  effort, or  action 
ct'  the  individual,  is,  I  think,  as  certainly  made  known  to  us  by  con- 
sciousness, as  that  we  liave  the  intellectual  faculties  ot"  memory  or 
conception.  But  the  vtTy  essence  of  this  faculty  consists  in  direct- 
ing and  controuling  our  actions  ;  and  tlie  de^termination  of  the  will 
is  nothing  else  than  the  exercise  of  volition.  'J'o  say,  therefore,  that 
we  have  some  degree  of  power  over  our  actions  and  the  deternaina- 
tionsof  our  will,  is  ihe  same  thing  as  to  say  that  we  possess  such  a 
faculty  as  roUtion  ;  and  for  this,  I  think,  we  have  the  direct  evideJice 
of  consciousness,  and  of  consciousness  alone. 

'  From  this  ii  seems  to  follow,  that  those  who  argue  against    tlie 
free   will  and  moral  libeity  of  man,  argue    against    the  direct    tes- 
timony of  consciousness,  which  informs  us   that  we  have  the  power 
of  volition,  or  of  freely  willing  and  determining   our    actions.     It 
likewise  follows,  that  the  positive  side  of  this  question  is  incapable 
of  any  direct  proof,  other  tiian  a  reference  to  consciousne'ss,   as  it  \s 
an  intuitive  truth,  and  self-evident  principle.      As  far  as  I  have  exa- 
mined tlie  disquisitions  concertiing  this  much  debated  question,  these 
conclusions  seem  to  me  to  be  fully  colifirmed  :  for  I  find    the-  advo- 
cates for  moral  liberty  unable  to  bring  forward  any  direct  arguments 
in  support  of  their  doctrine,   but    very  successful   in  exposing  (he 
absurdity  and   inconsistencies  which  follow  from  the  tenets  of  their 
adversaries,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the  reasonings  by  which  they 
are  supported.'     (p.  352,3.) 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  greater  confusion 
of  language  or  of  thought  than  occurs  in  this  sentence.  To 
the  common  and  ordinary  misapprehension  of  the  question, 
is  added  an  inconsistency  in  supporting  the  erroneous  po- 
sitions, which  removes  at  once  the  veil  of  sophistry,  and 
takes  off  the  fair  liverv  of  error.  First  of  all  comes  voli- 
tion  as  synonymous  widi  the  active  principle.  Then  this 
active  principle  exists  previously  to  every  action.  Then  the 
essence  of  the  active  principle  consists  in  directing  and  con- 
Irouling  action.     Will   and  volition  are  next   considered  as 
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the  saniCj  then  asdifiereut  j)o\vers  ;  for  to  suppose  the  having 
power  over  the  determinations  of  tlie  will,  to  be  the  same  thing 
as  to  possess  volition,  is  to  suppose  two  distinct  powers^  or  ex- 
plain idan  per  idem.  Tlien  follows  a  very  common  instance 
of  inconsequence.  It  is  said  that  a  consciousness  of  voli- 
tion necessarily  implies  a  consciousness  of  free-will.  To  us, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  two  propositions  are  very  dis- 
tinctand  unconnected.  Then  comes  an  imijlied  predelerniina- 
tionin  the  author  to  refuse  assent  to  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness, should  an  attempt  be  made  lo  defend  the  contrary  side 
of  the  question  by  sucl)  an  uncertain  authority.  Upon  this 
evidence,  however,  whatever  it  ma}^  be,  we  feel  disposed  to 
rest  some  of  our  pretensions  as  well  as  Mr.  Scott,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  on  our  side  not  only  many  indirect  and  proba- 
ble arguments^  but  direct  proofs  have  been  advanced  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  weak  reasoning  vvhich  supports  the  doctrine  of 
free-will. 

To  suppose  a  principle  of  action,  the  essence  of  which  con- 
sists in  directing  action,  but  which  may  never  be  productive 
of  action,  is  the  first  contradiciion  to  which  we  are  reduced 
by  this  hypothesis.     It  is  clear  that  at  all  events  we  may  act 
contrary  to  direction  and  controul ;  I'or  admit  the  obligation 
to  follow  the  direction  of  this  or  any  other   principle,  and 
you  admit  the  doctrine  of  necessity.       Reason  itself  is  dis- 
suissed  from  its  authority,  and  superseded  in  its  direction  and 
controul  by  this  new  and   omnipotent   principle  of  volition, 
which  is  alone  invested  with  sovereign  authority.  It  is,  how- 
ever, on  some   occasions,  as   we  have  .shewn,   an    authority 
"without  submission,  a  determination  v/ithout  performance,  a 
command  without  obedience.     Tins  determination    may    be 
followed  by  another  and  another  determination,  yet  nothing 
but  the  determination  will  result.     An   active  principle  pro- 
ductive of  no  action   is  doubtless  highly    valuable,    as  it   is 
in  its  conception  highly  ingenious  and  philosophical.  With- 
out any  superior  motive  for   inaction   (for  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  motives)  we  remain    inactive,  notwithstanding 
many  determinations  of  the  active    principle.     That  we  are 
in  no  need  of  this  freedom  of  refusing  compliance  with  pre- 
ponderating motives,  must,  at  first  sight,  appear  evident;  and 
that  under  these  contradictions,  such  a  freedom  cannot  exist, 
as  here  supposed,  must  be  equally  manifest. 

Volition  in  its  essence  consists,  according  lo  Mr.  Scott,  in  an 
existence  previous  to  action.  Various  absurdities,  however, 
result  from  his  subsequent  explanation.  \V;e  are  disposed 
absolutely  to  deny  the  existence  of  volition,  except  as  pre- 
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ceding  action  or  its  cessation  ;  and^  after  a  strict  scrutiny, 
can  acknowledge  no  vviH  otherwise  than  as  manifest  in  one 
of  these  elfecls.  What  we  have  willed,  then,  must  follow  by 
the  very  meaning  of  tlie  term,  and  in  this  lies  the  very  es- 
sence oi'  7cilling,  that  it  is  toliowed  by  action  or  its  cessation. 
To  atfirm  thai;  we  can  stop  tlie  resolves  of  our  will,  is,  on  this 
explanation,  to  say  we  may  suspend  that  of  which  we  are 
not  conscious  till  after  the  effect,  or  when  the  period  for 
suspension  is  irrecoverably  gone.  Neither  iiave  we  ever 
iiny  consciousness  of  a  refusal  of  assent  to  the  determinations 
of  the  will. 

On  the  subject  of  consciousness,  the  only  argument  which 
appears  on  the  opposite  side,  we  maintain  that  we  feel  con- 
scious of  the  capacity  of  deliberation,  in  which  the  mind  is 
equally  passive  as  in  what  are  called  its  volitions,  and  of 
following  whither  we  are  led  by  the  relative  force  of  motives. 
The  expression  that  we  feel  a  disposition  and  free  povi^er  to 
compare  and  weigh  motives,  only  implies  that  we  are  capable 
of  distinguishing  the  qualities  of  ideas,  and  that  these  ideas 
have  a  corresponding  effect  on  our  affections  and  actions, 
i^s  these  ideas  agree  or  differ,  so  must  we  necessarily  believe 
or  disbelieve  ;  action  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  the 
mere  conclusion  of  the  judgment  or  speculative  belief;  but 
more  frequently  the  stronger  motives  presented  by  the  hope 
of  some  present  enjoyment,  or  the  prevention  or  removal 
of  some  nearly  iuipending  or  actually  existing  pain.  That 
we  are  obliged  to  follow  the  path  in  which  these  motives 
lead  us,  is,  in  our  opinion,  made  manifest  by  the  very  action 
itself.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying  that  volition  directs 
action,  we  say  motive  directs  volition,  which  may  neverthe- 
less precede  action,  and,  therefore,  according  to  common 
language  founded  on  this  particular  relation,  or  order  of 
phenomena,  may  be  called  the  cause  of  action.  This  cannot, 
however,  be  called  /rf<',  because  it  is  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  motive  ;  and  free-will  is,  consequently,  an  absurd 
supposition. 

That  the  doctrine  of  motives  coincides  with  what  the 
Scotch  philosophers  call  common  sense,  or  general  and  un- 
disputed opinion,  is  manifest  from  this  circumstance,  that  we 
are  universallv  inclined  to  attribute  to  madness,  that  conduct 
which  appears  tons  to  be  in  opposition  to  motives  which 
would  strongly  influence  ourselves  to  a  contrary  line  of  be- 
haviour. But,  even  in  madness,  motives  act  with  their  whole 
force,  though  their  relative  importance  is  strangely  miscon- 
ceived,, their  extent   not   appreciated^    or  their  existence 
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derived  from  sources  unopened  to  ourselves.  To  avoid  the 
spectres  of"  his  own  imagination,  a  madman  will  ni^li 
into  dangers,  from  wliieh  we  shrink  with  aversion  and  horror. 

One  grand  cause  of  the  difference  of  opinion  on  tliis  sub- 
ject^ has,  we  are  persuaded,  been  derived,  not  so  much  from 
any  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  system  in  the  advocatcs^ 
for  liberty,  as  from  a  strange  objection  to  tliat  of-  necessity, 
as  if  it  ascribed  to  the  mind  qualities  and  conditions  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  pecnliarl}'  to  matter.  This  supposed 
analogy  will,  however,  we  believe,  not  operate  as  an  objec'.ion 
■with  those  who  have  ever  considered  the  characteristic  attri- 
butes of  mind.  To  others,  in  whom  imagination  prevails 
over  judgment,  the  subject  will  wea,r  a  different  aspect ; 
and  while  they  hear  daily  mention  of  the  ideal  theory  with- 
out alarm,  and  do  not  refuse  their  assent  to  the  term  neces- 
sity, when  applied  to  the  belitf  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  they  v.ill  not  cease  to  shrink  from  necessity  as  a 
doctrine  subversive  of  morality',  and  productive  of  conse- 
quences the  most  adverse  to  human  happiness.  To  them 
we  repeat,  that,  in  pronouncing  man  to  be  a  free  agent,  we 
afnrm  what  is  true,  that  he  can  do  all  he  zcnlls ;  but  he  can- 
not zi:ill  all  that  he  wishes,  any  more  than  he  can  do  all  that 
he  wishes.  He  may  wish  under  the  influence  of  motive,  but 
a  thousand  obstacles  mav  stand  in  the  wav  of  will,  which  is 
only  manifest  in  action,  or  the  abstinence  or  cessation  from 
it. 

Our  author  tal^es  considerable  pains  to  prove  that  gi-avita- 
tion,life.  Sec.  are  not  of  themselves  efficient  causes.  It  was 
however  certainly  an  unnecessary  task  to  demonstrate  their 
compound  nature  in  order  to  disprove  their  efficiency.  The 
terms  have  been  long  and  universally  understood  as  implying 
iioself  agencN'^,  andas  denoting  m^erely  signs  representative 
of  classes  of  phenomena.  l"he  relation  existing  between 
different  effects  in  the  same  chain  of  action,  has  not  been 
assisted  by  ibis  new  illustration,  nor  will  ii  be  assisted  by 
any  illustration  which  may  be  offered.  That  philosophy 
is  no  longer  the  science  of  causes,  has  been  establislied 
by  the  highest  modern  authorities.  Apparent  succes- 
sion  in  time  and  place  will,  however,  still  constitute  what 
is  called  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  neoessity 
we  cannot  understand,  the  fact  we  so  certainly  know  as  to 
be  able  to  prognosticate  the  eventual  succession  of  one  phe- 
nomenon to  another  ;  and  however  Mr.  Scott  mav  feel  in- 
dined  to  depreciate  Mr.  Locke's  observaticms  on  cause  an4 
effect,  as  if  they  comprehended  little  more  than  the  cx):niiiou 
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meaning  of  the  words,  we  think  it  will  be  found,  on  a  very 
slio-ht  examination,  that  all  he  has  said,  and  aii  that  can  be 
said,  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  same  relation  carried, 
perhai)s,  a  step  farther  back.  That  of  Mr.  Locke  is,  how- 
ever, the  first  relation  in  point  of  time,  and  the  most  proper 
illustration  in  point  of  simplicity.  We  find  heat  to  be 
the  cause  of  wax's  fluidity,  but  the  wax  and  heat  are  not 
conjoined  without  the  interference  of  some  active  being, 
which  in  so  far  will  be  the  efficient  cause.  If  these  things 
were  constantly  and  invariably  conjoined,  no  illustration  of 
the  fact  could  take  place, 

'  The  result,'  says  IMr.  Scott,  '  to  which  these  observations  lead, 
is  that  a  close  examination  of  the  circumstances  which  characterize 
natural  phenomena,  compared  with  the  dictates  of  our  own  consci- 
ousness, produces  the  steady  conviction,  that  every  change  in  the 
state  of  existence  is  the  result,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
of  the  operation  of  an  active  being,  or  efficient  cause.' 

It  does  not  appear,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  con- 
sciousness, under  his  explanation  of  it,  is  wanting  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  effect.  We  seethe  operations  of  our  own 
hands  upon  external  objects.  We  see  nothing  in  external 
objects  which  can  operate  in  a  similar  manner.  We  cannot 
form  such  objects  as  we  every  where  see  around  us.  A  still 
greater  degree  of  power  than  ours  must  exist.  We  rise 
through  many  gradations  to  the  supreme  and  omnipotent 
cause. 

'  To  the  evidence  of  memory  in  conjunction  with  that  of  percepr 
tion,'  says  Mr.  Scott,  '  may,  I  think,  be  referred  the  ground  of  our  be- 
lief in  the  truth  which  makes  the  I2th  of  Dr.  Reid's  contingent  first 
principles  ;  .viz.  "  That,  in  the  phenomenaof  nature,  what  is  to  be,  will 
probably  be  like  to  what  has  been  in  similar  circumstances."  This 
conviction  appears  to  me  rather  to  be  the  result  of  experience  than 
a.n  original  and  intuitive  principle  of  belief.  I  can  lind  no  evidence 
that  any  such  conviction  exists  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  even  when  it 
first  becins  to  reason.' 


-&• 


Experience  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  rnatter  of  mere 
memory  and  perception  (as  is  evidently  implied  in  this  sen- 
tence), but  of  judgaient  or  reason,  founded,  as  they  must  be, 
upon  these  two  faculties.  On  iVir.  Scott's  explanation  tliere 
is  no  reason  why  the  child  should  not  possess  this  experience, 
OS  ii  remembers  what  has  been,  and  perceives  wliat  is.  It 
has  not  this  conviction,  because  as  Mr.  Scott,  by  a  coiitra- 
dictiun  whicii   he    admits   as  a   frequent  figure   of  speech, 
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has  himself  afterwards  shewn,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  full 
maturity  ot  its  reason,  and  at  this  particular  application  of  it. 
He  is    also  disinclined   to   allow  that  this    conviction  is  so 
strong  in  ourselves,  as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  tlie  pheno- 
mena of  nature  will  for  ever  be  tiie  same  as  they   are   at  pre- 
sent, or  that  they  have  been  from  all  eternity  what  lliey  are 
now.     On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  we  believe  in  the 
power   of  God  to  cause   an    entire   change   in    nature,  and 
that   even  within   the  hmits  of  our  own  experience,   we  see 
something    \ery    nearly    approaching    to    a     suspension   of 
the  laws    of  nature.      The    instances,   however,    which    he 
gives,  in  miracles   eruptions, and  volcanoes,  can  by  no  means 
be  admitted  as  proofs  of  any  suspension  of  these  laws,  except 
in  a  most  confined  view   and  limited  observaiion  of  natural 
phenomena.     The  rarity  of   these  occurrences  certain!}'  ar« 
gues  nothing  towards  their  eccentricity.     By  these  very  laws 
themselves  it  is  established  that  they  shall  be  rare,  and  with- 
out an  opposition  to  these  laws  the   combinations  by  which 
they   are  j  rodnced  can  occur  bat  rarely. 

lo  seek  for  the  foundation  of  our  belief  in  human  testi- 
mony in  the  doubtful  principles  of  veracity  or  credulity,  when 
acknowledged  principles  will  explain  the  phenoniena,  is  cer- 
tainly unnecessary  and  unphilosophical.  Experience  of 
the  conduct  of  others  seems  perfectly  adequate  to  this  ex- 
planation, without  any  reference  to  the  consciousness  of  a 
regard  to  veracity  existing  in  ourselves.  We  think  that 
this  experience  is  very  cariy  acquired,  and  that,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  it  visibly  operates  in  infancy.  A  child  very  soon 
discovers  in  how  far  he  may  place  confidence  in  others. 
By  sensation  and  comparison  he  can  ascertain  whether  those 
around  him  deceive  him  or  not  in  ordinary  matters,  and 
{iccording  to  the  belief  or  disbelief  excited  by  such  a  disco- 
very, is  perhaps  formed  the  character  for  credulity  or  scep- 
ticism through  life,  and  in  more  important  concerns.  In  later 
periods  of  life  those,  however,  who  are  or  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  detect  exaggeration  or  deception,  do  occasionally 
lose  much  of  iheir  confidence  in  testimony,  and  vice   versa. 

On  the  whole  we  find  that  matters  are  related  as  they 
really  stand;  and  as  we  suppose  human  nature  to  have 
been  in  its  principles  the  same  heretofore  as  at  present, 
we  give  a  conditional  credit  to  report  and  history.  Having, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  made  allowance  for  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion or  unintentional  mistake,  we  admit  as  truths  what  we 
receive  on  testimony.  We  never  believe,  however,  without 
this  proviso,  therefore  the  belief  in  human  testimony  is 
not  iatuitivej  nor  derivable  from  principles  unconnected  with 
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experience.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  same  relation  con- 
veys different  degrees  of  belief  to  diflerent  people.  Some  who 
are  fond  of  the  marvellous,  or  who  have  not  learnt  to  make 
due  allowances  for  misrepresentation,  believe  entirely;  while 
another,  who  has  been  fretiucntly  deceived,  rejects  the  same 
account  as  absolutely  false.  VFhat  to  one  person  appears  aa 
unworttiy  or  inadequate  cause  of  bias,  to  another  will  seem  to 
possess  much  and  various  weight. 

'  B}'  the  evidence  of'  reason,'  snys  Mr.  Scott,  '  is  meant  our 
assent  to  those  general  self-evident  truths  called  axioms,  for 
the  belief  of  which  no  cause  can  he  assigned  but  their  self-! 
evidence,  and  of  which  the  contraries  are  conceited  to  be 
absurd  and  impossible.'  AH  this  assenl  -appears  to  us  to  dif- 
fer in  no  wise  from  the  belief  resulting  frota  all  other  judg- 
ments, which,  as  such,  evidently  exclude  intuition  or  self- 
evidence,  except  in  the  increased  degree  of  evidence.  I'he 
denial  of  the  contrar\^  to  any  proposition  is  implied  in  the 
affirmation  of  the  proposition  itself.  If  we  affirm  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  we  do  it  because  from  experience  we  have 
found  it  so.  We  never  found  that  two  and  three  made  lour, 
therefore  cannot  conceive  or  afhrm  it. 

Those  truths  which  are  truly  and  legitimately  entitled 
to  the  name  of  axioms  or  first  principles  of  reason,  are,  Mr. 
Scott  observes,  proba!)ly  not  very  numerous  ;  and  reason, 
when  clear  anduinhiasiiecl,  will,  gerteralij/,  of  itself,  give  an 
ficcurate  decision  concerning  the  self-evidence  of  such  necessary 
truths.  An  axiom  is,  in  fact,  only  a  proposition  become  so 
distinct  and  obvious,  as  to  require  no  further  examination 
or  illustration,  than  such  as  we  have  liad,  or  have  within, 
our  immediate  reach.  Before  such  propositions  are  admitted 
as  axioms  or  self-evident,  they  are,  however,  submilted  to 
an  accurate  and  calcful  scrutiny.  The  term  self-evidence 
is,  therefore,  a  foolish  and  unmearnng  term,  descriptive  of 
that  which  does  not  exist,  and  liable  to  lead,  as  it  has  led,  to 
strange  and  multifarious  errors.  It  is  not  true,  that  without 
experience  we  should  give  our  assent  to  such  truths.  Wliat 
we  call  self-evident  may  never  be  evident  to  many,  and 
every  one  must  have  experienced  some  difficultj'^  from  such 
a  misunderstanding  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  of 
i  n  q  u  i  ry  and  e  x  a m  i n  a  ti o n . 

in  his  account  of  the  evidence  of  the  moral facidtij,  Mr. 
Scott  has  taken  away  much  weiarht  from  the  authority  which 
he  has  before  given  to  volition,  the  necessity  of  which  seems 
entirely  to  be  superseded  by  this  faculty.  The  mora!  faculty, 
according  to  him,  is  chielly  employed  )n  immediately  prompt^ 
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ingto  Qcfrow.Wliat  other  office,  we  would  ask,  has  been  by  him- 
seU' assigned  tovolitionr  With  regard  to  the  question,  whether 
the  intuitive  truths  or  first  principles  which  are  made  known 
to  usb\ahe  moral  facult}',  are  necessary  or  contingent,  we 
naturally  answer,  that,  if  contingent  truths  are  such  as  they 
have  been  described,  the  moral  faculty  not  having  been  com- 
prehended among  the  sources  from  whence  they  are  derived, 
these  first  principles  of  the  moral  faculty  are"  not  contin- 
gent;  and  if,  as  in  this  case,  reason  be  rejected  as  not  im- 
plicated in  their  production,  and  in  the  evidence  communi- 
cated, we  must,  allowing  the  former  account  of  neces- 
sary trutli3  to  be  accurate,  deny  that  these  truths  are  neces- 
sary. A  contingent  truth  is  defined  such  a  truth  as  is  de- 
rived from  the  evidence  of  all  the  other  faculties  besides  rea^ 
son,  and  of  which  we  may  conceive  the  contrary  to  be  pos- 
sible, though  we  believe  it  to  be  false.  A  neces'sary  truth  is 
a  truth  derived  from  reason,  and  such  a  one  as  that  the  con- 
trary shall  be  evidently  impossible.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  there  is  no  difference  between  these  truths,and  Mr. 
Scottyery  unexpectedlj  comes  over  to  our  opinion,  when  he 
allows  (p.  384),  thqt '  in  fact  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  u 
contingent  truth  is  equally  great  as  that  of  a  necessary  one.' 
In  considering  the  Aristotelian  account  o['  deflmlion, 
Mr.  S.  observes  that  this  account  of  definition  has  consider- 
able plausibility  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  liable  to  very  ma- 
terial objections,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  upon  our  having  a  complete  and  stitisfaclory 
cla.ssificalion,  properly  arranged  under  genera  and  species,  of 
all  the  objecls  which  we  propose  to  define.  But  such  a 
classification  is  no  where  to  be  found;  nor  will  different 
persons  agree  with  one  another  concerning  what  constitutes 
a  genus,  and  what  a  specific  difference.  Thus  Dr.  Wat,ts 
liimself  acknov,ledges,  that  some  would  as  soon  define  n'm- 
ierhy  the  coldness  of  tht  seoson,  as  by  ihe.  short luss  of  the 
days;  though  he  co;7ceives  the  last  to  be  doubtless  the  most 
just,  primary,  and  philosophical  difference  betwhst  that  and 
the  other  seasons  of  the  yct^r.  To  say  that  we  have  no 
perfect  classification,  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  advance  nothing 
against  Aristotle's  position,  that  definition  consists  in  assign- 
ing the  genus  and  specific  diflerence  of  the  thing  to  be  de- 
fined, and  which  in  the  abstract  still  appears  to  us  correct, 
and  can. only  be  supposed  lo  mean  tliat,  as  far  as  genera  are 
undprstood,  thev  shall  form  one  of  tlie  constituent  parts  (if 
the  definition.  That  bad  success  has  hitherto  attended  all  at- 
tempts at  classihcation,  is  no  proof  ihattliere  can  be  no  such 
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general  arrangement,  or  that  uniformity  does  not  prevail 
tiiroughout  the  creation,  though  we  are  too  imperfect  to 
.comprehend  it  A  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  knowledge 
has  certainly  been  the  false  philosophy  vyliich  lias  extended 
itself  to  objects  manifestly  beyond  its  reach^  and  which,  as 
they  cannot  become  the  objects  of  any  of  tiie  faculties  of 
the  mind,  so  can  they  neitlier  be  understood  towards  defini- 
tion, Tlie  classification  oi'  such  things  as  are  within  our 
reach  is  daily  arriving  at  greater  perfection,  and  of  the  in- 
dividuals comprehended  under  them  we  are  enabled  to  give 
definitions  as  accurate  as  any  human  purposes  may  require. 
Of  things  beyond  our  reach  no  arrangement  can  certainly 
be  made,  and  of  such  we  stand  in  no  need  of  definition, 
though  we  may  require  terms  for  the  common  purposes  of 
language,  to  express  such  existences.  These,  ijpvvcver,hai"e 
been  chiejly  the  subjects  upon  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  tliem,  th^  ingenuity  of  philosopiiers  was  long  and 
vainly  exercised,  and  to  which  alone  the  objections  against 
Aristotle  can  apply.  All  that  can  be  said  with  regard  lo  Di\. 
Waits's  concession  and  jMt.  Scott's  exultation  at  the  disjo- 
yery  that  people  disagree  as  to  specific  differences,  is,  that 
such  instance^  may  as  yet  i)e  incora[)lete.  We  can  see, 
however,  no  harm  which  would  ac^^riie  in  this  instance,  if  ty 
the  shortness  of  the  dai/s  had  been,  added  the  coldness  of  the 
season/,  and  rather  think  the  definition  would  iiaye  been  ren- 
dered more  perfect  by  such  an  addition.  >.lr.  Scott  allows 
that  \n  particular  hranches  of  science  division><  and  classifica- 
tions are  necessarily  employed  lor  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  perspicuity;  and  that  in  rfj^'erence  to  such  classiHcations, 
the  Aristotelian  accolinc  of  definition  has  its  value.  But 
still,  he  observes, it  n.ust  be  recollected,  thatthese  classifica- 
tions are  in  general  arbitrary,  are  liable  to  be  changed  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  their  inventors,  and  are  seldom 
founded  in  the  [precise  (liscrin^.inations  of  nature.  Ilenc^- 
the  definitions  founded  on  these  arrangements  must  be  view- 
ed ratner  as  convenient  expedients  fortlie  purposes  of  no- 
mcnclaiure,  than  as  conveying  just  notions  of  the  nature  of 
things.  Where,  we  wogld  ask,  is  definition  wanted  but  ia 
particular  branches  of  science?  For  the  rest,  we  repeat,  that 
it  invulidatcv  nothing  oftl^e  general  truthof  the  An^toteliaa 
system.-  The  d'-finitiuns  founded  <^)ii  tlicse  arrangcmeufs 
answer  every  pur[)ose  of  reasoning,  till  by  a  fartl.er  aL(^u;i;nt- 
ance  with  nature  ttie  arrangeuienfs  theinselves  arc  ren- 
dered more  pericct.  'I'o  say  (hit  they  Ciovcy  no  just  no- 
tioKii  isj  nerliapi,  in  must  instunces_,  only  Lo  ^ay  that  we  h;iv;j 
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no  just  notion  of  what  are  calleti  substrata,  and  to  intimate 
that  we  may  use  such  definitions  tor  other  purposes  than 
those  of  nomenclature. 

This  system,  it  is  farther  urged,  is  imperfect  because  the 
highest  genus  or  category  itself,  could  not  be  defined,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  species;  nor  could  individuals  be  defined, 
because  the}' have  no  specific  difference!!  And  by  what 
other  system,  we  would  inquire,  could  we  arrive  at  the 
power  of  deHning  th.e  highest  genera  ?  This  fact  only  tends  to 
confirm  by  instances  the  existence  of  certain  original  prin- 
ciples, of  which  no  further  account  can  be  given,  but  that 
such  are  the  primary  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  our  investigations.  Under  the  first  cause  are  many 
genera  called  the  laws  of  the  two  only  objects  of  our  know-^ 
iedge,  matter  and  mind,  liach  of  these  agrees  generatli/ 
with  the  rest  as  a  law,  and  specifically  diiftrs.  If  many 
individuals  likewise  agree  with  one  another,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  thev  should  acjree  with  every  other  individual,  and 
this  non-agreement  will  constitute  the  specific  difference. 
The  use  of  definition  is  not  so  much  for  ascertaining  agree- 
ment as  to  establish  differences. 

'  There  are,  besides,  it  is  slated,  many  species  of  things 
•whose  specific  difrerence^ though  clearly  perceived,  scarcely 
admits  of  being  expressed  by  any  form  of  words.  Such  are 
the  various  species  of  colour,  of  which  the  difference  is 
clearly  discernible  by  the  eye,  but  cannot  at  all  be  expres- 
sed by  definition.'  Definition  in  this  case  would  be  clearly 
of  no  use;  as  colours^  after  they  have  been,  as  they  must  have 
been,  made  objects  of  sense,  that  they  may  be  understood, 
are  understood  without  definition.  To  a  person  whose  sight 
is  perfect,  we  convey  every  notion  that  can  be  wished,  whea 
employing  the  terms  green,  blue,  red.  Sec.  If  the  sight  be 
imperfect,  no  language,  founded  upon  whatever  knowledge, 
will  be  adequate  to  our  purposes  of  description.  Till  we 
understand  the  several  modifications  or  arrangements  of  the 
particles  of  matter  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  acted  upon  bj' the  light,  and  act  upon  the  eye, 
it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  will  not  be  sufficient  lo 
enable  us  to  establish  the  specific  difference.  The  genus, 
it  is  however  evident,  is  expressed  by  the  term  colour. 

However  disinclined  we  may  be  to  dispute  the  positions 
of  a  philosopher,  so  distinguished  for  the  general  accuracy 
and  depth  of  his  speculations,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Locke  is  incorrect  in  his  objections  to  Aristotle's  system, 
when  he  says,  that,  '  if,  instead  of  enumerating  those  simple 
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ideas  thai  are  combined  in  the  signification  of  the  terra  de- 
Tinedj  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  use  the  next 
general  term,  it  has  not  been  out  of  necessity,  for  greater 
clearness,  but  for  quickness  and  dispatch  sake.'  The  neces- 
sity we  may  be  inclined  to  defend;  but  it  seems,  that,  if  wiiat 
may  be  said  of  the  genus  is  true  of  the  species,  it  is  not 
clearer  to  enter  into  the  complicated  detail,  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  simple  ideas  which  constitute  the  genus,  than  at 
once  to  adopt  the  general  character.  The  sum  total  is,  at 
least,  as  clear  a  relation  as  the  separate  items  would  make, 
and  must  better  serve  the  purposes  of  reasoning,  by  the  sim- 
plicity it  necessarily  communicates. 

As  an  example  of  adequate  definitions  in  opposition  to  the 
imperfect  principles  of  Aristotle,  we  are  referred   by  Mr, 
Scott  to  Euclid's  definition  of  a  rliombus,  which,  it  is  appre- 
hended, will  convey  a  distinct  cotiception  of  that  particular 
figure,  even  to  a  person   who  had  never   seen  or  heard  be- 
fore.    Let  us  see  how  far  he  adheres  to  the  enumeratioa  of 
simple  ideas.     *  A  rhombus,  it  is  said,  is  that  which   has  all 
its  sides  equal,  but  its  angles   are  not  right   angles.'     To   us 
this  appears  as  complete  an  example  of  the  Aristotelian  mode 
of  definition,  as  any  we  could  ourselves  have  adduced.      To 
what  antecedent  does  the  pronoun    that  relate,  but   to  the 
gen  us  yfgM re,  under    which    the  rhombus   is  comprehended 
together  with  the  square,  triangle,  circle.  Sec.  ?     There  is  an 
additional  instance  of  agreement,  given  with  the  genus  prox- 
imum,    or  square,  as  the  rhombus  is  said  to  have  nit  its  sides 
equal.     Then    follows   in  most  explicit   and  distinct   terms 
the  specific  difference  ;  namely,  that  *  all  its  angles  are  not 
risihl  angles.'     We  are  disposed,  likewise,  to  maintain,  that, 
unless  a  person  had  seen  or  felt,  he   never  could   have  had  a 
distinct   conception  of  this   figure,  as  thus  he  never  could 
have  a  notion    of  those  other    figures,   from   a  comparisoa 
with    which,  all  his  knowledge  of  this  genus  and  specific 
difference   is  derived. 

'The  definition  of  the  thing,' says  Mr.  S.  ^according  to  oar 
viewof  the  subject,  informs  us,  not  of  the  essence,  but  only 
of  the  various  qualities  of  the  object  defined;  not  all  of 
them,  but  such  as  are  sufficient  to  discriminate  it  from  other  like 
objects.*  Here  then  a  specific  difference  is  allowed  as  being 
necessary  to  definition.  Surely  the  genus  must  be  allowed 
also  as  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  what  other 
objects  are  like.  If  so,  what  more  does  Aristotle  endeavour 
to  establish  ^  It  follows  only  from  his  account,  though  per- 
haps not  absolutely  so  expressed,  that  no  definition  is  perfect 
vs'here  the  g«nus  and  specific  difference  are  not  understood  j 
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aofi  that  v.heie  these   are   ascertained^  the  definition  \vi}l  be 
correct. 

We  learn  farther  that  the  definition  of  the  name^  which 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  may  be  called  description,  attaches 
exclusively  to  some  simple  notion  or  aj)pFonriate  name. 

'  It  isnot  the  nKiividual  things  (if  nature,  as  the  logicians  teach  us, 
but  lliese  simple  notions,  that  are  incapalile  of  definition;  toi  what 
hinders  that  I  should  convey  a  clear  notion  by  definition,  or  an  enu- 
meration of  thcii  various  characteristic  qualities,  of  the  individuals 
■John,  James,  l^ondon,  or  Edinburgh  ;  tjut  who  can  tell  by  definition', 
wherein  the  colour  blue  ditiei"s  from  red,  or  an  acid  taste  fron'i  a 
bitter?' 

Even  here  we  assert  tliat  no  notion  of  the  individuals  is 
conveyed  without  an  implied  account  of  the  genus  and  spe- 
cific difierence.  In  the  f'^rmer  ii)stance  the  generic  terms, 
man  and  city,  are  necessaril}'  involved,  nor  should  we  com- 
iTiunicate  any  real  knowledge  of  the  persons  or  places,  if  our 
•description  of  John  corresponded  preciselv  witli  that  of 
James,  or  our  topcgrcipiiy  of  Edinburgh  with  that  of  Lon- 
don. With  regard  to  colour,  it  apjjears  to  us,  as  belure  sta- 
ted, that  the  difference  is  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  and 
"that,  if  we  understood  the  modifications  of  matter,Scc.  colour 
might,  upon  the  same  principles,  be  defined  as  well  as  any 
other  subject )  and  so  likewise  in   the  instance  of   taste. 

On  the  subject  of  ij/f/i/cf/ow,   Mr.   Scott  remarks   that  he 
does  not  consider  this  process  as  the  province   of  any  pecu- 
liar facility,  but  merely  to  be  the   successive    application   of 
those  truths  v;hich   are   intuitively  acquired,  principally  by 
the  faculty  of  reason;  so  as  to  bring  to   light,    truths  which 
are  not  themselves   itnmedialcly   perceived  by  any  of  our 
faculties.     To  the  term  itself  we    are   aware  that  objections 
have  been  rnade  by  a  high   authority,  as    if  calculated    to 
mislead  by  expressing  a  different  process  from  that  which 
is  meant.     We  s^iall,    however,   retain  it  at  present  till   we 
meet  with  one  which  is  nolliable  ta  this  apprehension.     W'e 
doubt,   liowever,  whether  according  to  Mr.  Scott's  explana- 
tion, the  successive  application  of  intuitive  truthso^  injiiiitum 
would   generate  any  conclusion  or  reveal  any  hidden  truth, 
without  tlse  intervention  of  some  judging  or  discriminating 
faculty.     The  process  seems  to  be  the  discovery  of  relations 
which  have,  as  far  as  all   our    knowledge  extends,  always 
existed,  in  which,  therefore,  we  place  an  implicit  belief,  and 
which  we  consider   as  necessary.     Demonstrative  and   pro- 
bable reasoning  differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind.     In 
the  former,  in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  circumstances^, 
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the  subjects  are  more  within  our  reach  and  more  completely 
uuderstood. 

In  considering  the  question,  whether  demonstrative  rea- 
soning be  applicable  to  truths  ot"  the  necessary  kind  only, 
whicii  was  theopinion  of  Dr.  Reid,  Mr.  Scott  conceives  that, 
taking  tiie  term  demonstration  in  its  usual  signification,  it 
moT/  fre(jntnily  be  applied  to  inductive  processes,  founded 
upon  contingent  evidence.  That  it  is  not  the  province  of 
demonstration  to  establish  the  existence  of  tacts  of  which 
daily  experience  gives  us  a  perfect  knowlt-dge,  which  seen;«! 
to  have  been  Dr.  iteid's  opinion,  we  readily  admit;  but  that 
reason  itself  can  ever  have  been  ori'j:i/ia//i/  examined  on  anv 
thing  else  than  contingent  evidence,  asiiis  called,  we  can- 
not with  Mr.  Scott  suppose  him  to  have  imagined.  Tiiac 
every  thing  to  which  dtinonstraiion  can  extend,  must  origi- 
nally rest  on  observed  Jucts  or  experiments,  is  undoubtedly 
true,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  inductive  processes  in  me- 
chanical, but  ,in  all  other  philosophy.  By  the  evidence  of 
all  the  other  faculties  besides  reason, we  dtMive  materials,  from 
which, !)y  the  assistance  of  reason,  to  raise  up  a  superstructure 
for  subsequent  use.  Upon  these  truths,  which  are  called  of  a 
necessary  kind,  demonstration  is  then  employed,  and  the 
contingent  evidence  is  nulonger  an  object  of  attention. 

We  a2;ree  with  Mr.  Scott  in  thinkiiifr  tliat  l)r.  Reid's  li- 
mitalion  of  the  field  of  demonstration  to  two  classes  of  truths, 
viz.  the  metaphysical  and  mathematical,  wliich  lie  considers 
as  strictly  demonstrative,  must  be  received  under  consi- 
derable modifications,  in  the  first  place,  probably  every 
branch  of  science  may  occasionally  assume  the  demonstrative 
form;  and  in  the  second,  the  speculations  of  metaphysics  seem 
reducible  to  a  less  degree  of  certainty  than  those  of  other  sci- 
ences. At  all  times  the  perception  of  mateiial  objecls^ppears 
more  vivid  than  that  otmind.  Every  one  feels  a  stronger  proof 
ofextenial  than  of  internal  existence  ;  to  whi<;h  latter,  iev/,  in- 
deed, pay  any  attention.  Physics  must,  upon  this  su[)po- 
sition,  be  at  least  as  demonstrable  as  metaphysics.  Matite- 
maticaj  proof  seems  clearer,  because  the  relations,  tiiough  in 
other  respects  the  same,  are  not  so.entangled  with  langu;jge 
which  is  liable  to  cause  mis;q.)prehensiun  a.nd  error.  The 
same  idea  is  readily  conveyed  to  all  by  means  of  signs  and 
figures,  wb.ich  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  terinseni- 
ployed  in  metaphysical  reasoning. 

Havingtaken  a  superficial,  though  rather  extended  notice 
of  some  Of  the  chief  sut)jects  contained  in  this  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  vvq;  shall  conclude  by  giving  a  short  ac- 
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count  of  an  appendix,  which  contains  a  sketch  of  the  methods 
ot"  investigation  peculiarly  iid^ipted  to  the  various  sciences. 
We  .Tie  the  less  inclined  to  pass  it  entirely  over,  as  iMr.  Scott's 
general  view  and  explanation  of  the  subject,  appears  to  us 
erroneous   and    puradoiiicaL 

*  He  observes,  (i^.  418,)  that  the  cause  of  t'ne  peculiar  certainty, 
and  clcainess  ol  mathefiiatical  science,  is  cliieflv  to  be  sought  in  its 
almost  total  iiKiepen<lence  upon  all  human  experience  and  observa- 
tion. 'I'ho^e  sciences  which  treat  of  the  existing  properties  of 
body  and  mind,  are  evidently  dependent  upon  observed  facts  and 
phenomena.  I'heir  simplest  laws  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a 
laborious  comparison  of  the  individual  cases  which  are  compre- 
hended under  them;  and  the  experience  and  research  of  a^cs  is 
necessary  to  give  to  these  brantiies  of  knowledge  the  consistency  of 
system  and  legitimate  theory.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  with 
jnfithematics;  the  materials  upon  which  this  science  operates,  are 
a  few  simple  postulates,  definitions,  and  axioms,  which  are  deter- 
mined without  the  aid  of  protracted  experience,  or  laborious  invcs- 
tisfation.  By  their  assistance  alone,  withoirt  any  aid  derived  from 
actual  obscrvaiiisn,  it  proceeds  to  establish-,  step  by  step,  its  va- 
rious propositions,  gradually  a(\vancing  from  the  simplest  to  the 
more  complicated,  till  at  length  it  arrives  at  the  discovery  of  truthfe 
of  the  most  remote  and  unexpected  kind.  Hence  we  iind  that  the 
science  of  .mathematics  made  great  and  rapid  advances  among  the 
ancients,  while  the  various  departments  of  philosophy  were  never 
successfully  cultivated  till  these  later  ages.* 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  quote  so  much, 
in  order  that  we  maybe  able  more  fully  to  develope  the 
opinion  intended  to  he  conveyed,  ar.d  to  expose  more  com- 
pletely the  fallacy  under  which  it  has  been  adopted.  Under 
t!ic  view  we  are  disposed  to  take  of  the  subject,  human 
experience  is  the  only  ibundation  upon  which  this  mode 
of  reasoning  is  built;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  our  faith  in 
luiman  testimony,  (itself  referable  to  experience,)  we  at  pre- 
sent dismiss  the  processof  experiment,  and  operatcupon  data 
already  supplied,  we  do  no  moretiian  we  every  day  do  in  the 
several'branches  of  science  in  which  the  process  is  supposed 
to  be  so  widely  uitTerent  from  that  employed  in  matheuiatics. 
Fortunately  for  the  advancement  of  this  invaluable  science, 
the  general  laws  were  more  easilv  ascertained,  as  their  ob- 
jects were  more  within  the  reach  of  mankind,  and  the  faci- 
lity with  which  truth  was  attained,  captivated  and  engaged 
a  large  number  of  inquiring  men,  who  devoted  their  time 
and  industry  to  the  discovery  of  new  phenomena  and  new 
laws.     These  laws   having  been  ouce  established  by  meau« 
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of  analysis,  they  served  afterwards  as   a  basis    for  long  and 
Bynthetic  processes  of  reasonings  and  became  iheniselves,  as 
it  were,  new  analytical  data,  or  materials  upon  wliich  reason 
might  operate  in    tlie  discovery   of  more  remote  relations. 
JMr.  Scott  himself  allows,  in  spite  of  the  distinction  he  en- 
deavours to  make  between  mathematical,  physical,   and  me- 
taphysical reasoning,   that  axioms,    tliough  in  their  mathe- 
matical application  ascertained  without  the  aid  of  experience 
and  observation,   do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  science 
^f  mathematics,  but  are,  in  fact,   intuitive   truths  discover- 
able by  theiaculty  of  reason,  which  are  occasionally,  though 
tacitly,  employed  in  evtjy  branch  of  knowledge.     Here  is  a 
distinction,  then,  without  any  difference  of  name,  or,  if  we 
allow  that  to  be  correct,which  Mr.  Scott  has  said  with  regard 
to  physical  knowledge,   we  may  add  of   quality.     We  find 
him  in  this  part  of  his    work,  however,  still  acting  x^onsist- 
ently  with  his  original  plan  of  admitting  frequent  contra- 
dictions in  principle,  and  confusion  from  an  opposition  to  his 
own  definitions  of  terms.     Having  rejected  experience   as 
implicated  in  the  principles  of  mathematics,  he  here  admits 
that  the  objects   of  mathematical  science,  though   not  real 
existences  in  nature,  are  evidently  founded    upon    our  coii- 
eeptiom  of  such  existences  variously  modified  and  abstracted. 
In   the   first   place,  conce{)tion   was    supposed    to  have    no 
objects   but    those   of  the  other  faculties,  so  that  the   other 
faculties  must  have  been  previously  exercised   to   allow   its 
existence^  and  thus  cxperiince  must  be  zidmitted.     Secondly, 
we  can  have  no  conception  of  objects  which   in   their  parts 
are  not  real  existences  in  nature,  unless,  as  before  said,  you  re- 
verse the  meaning  of  conception,  and   adopt,' as  Mr.  Scott 
seems  to  do,  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.     Tiiis  doctrine,   at 
least,  seems  to  us  implied  in  the  following  sentence  : 

'The  cause  of  this  clearness  of  mathematical  definition  appears 
to  .be  the  same  as  the  cause  of  the  certainty  vi'  the  rcasoniiisis  of 
•the  science  itself,  viv.  that  its  objects  are  bot  collected  from  actual 
observation,  but  are  in  a  great  ruoasurc  the  crt/atun-'S  of  our  own 
conceptions,  so  that  we  are  able,  by  <le.'initign  to  give  full  and  ade- 
q'iate  notions  of  the  particular  things  treated  of,  which  can' scarcely 
be  the  ciise  with  the  indiviilaal  things  of  nature,' 

'J  he  whole  of  this  is  so  unintelligible,  and  the  latter  clause 
so  inconsequent,  that  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with 
any   observations  upon  it. 

As  to  whatremains, we  shall  only  add,  thatphysical  and  me- 
■ta[)iiy3ical  induction  differs  not  in  kind  from  inatheinatical 
rtsaoning,  being  equally  Lf.e  science  oi  qualities  and  relations  j 

CuiT.  Kev.  Voi.  S.  Ju/y,  I8ytj.  S 
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and  that  in  the  former,  synthesis  may  be  emplo3'ed  as  fav  as 
it  is  employed  in  mathematics,  namely,  as  tar  as  plienomena, 
have  been  ascertained  and  laws  established. 

From  the  lew  observations  which  ;ye  have   been    allowed 
to  make  in  this  place,  it  will  appear  to  be  our  opinion,  that 
much  conlrariety  of  sentiment  and  many  conjectural  propo- 
sitions have  ibund    their  way  into  the   most   profound  and. 
philosophical  treatises  on   the   subjects  of  our  inquiry,    and 
that  a  history  of  the  human  mind  still  continues  a  desidera- 
tum in  science.     If  we  have  ourselves  strayed  into  the  pathq 
of  hypothesis  or  contradiction,  v/e  maintain,  without   hesita- 
tion, that  we  have  done  it  in    company  With    men    whose 
abilities  are  commensurate  with  the  zeal  they  have  manifest- 
ed   in  the  cause  of  genuine  philosophy,   and  we  feel  some 
securit}' under  the  shelter  of  the   most    high   and  venerable 
authorities.     It  appears  to  us  that  the  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  in  many  of  its  operations,   is,  as  yet,  without  prool. 
Consciousness,  volition,  conception,  attention,  and  the  moral 
faculty,  seem  to  have    been  admitted    and  explained    upon 
most  unsatisfactory  principles.     I'he  association  of  ideas  has 
been  less  developed  than  its  importance  in  the  economy   of 
human  nature  might   justify;  and  reason   is  misunderstood 
or  excluded  from  many  effects  wliere  it  might,  perhaps,    be 
considered  as  an  active   cause.     Yrora    the  specious  rnanncr 
in  which  these  several  phenomena  have  been  formed  into  s^'s- 
temsapparenlly  simple  and  intelligible,  there  is  some  danger 
thatthe  progress  of  inquhy  and  improvement  may  be  arrest- 
ed, and  that,  satisfied  with  the  existing  state   of  our  know- 
ledge, the  philosopher  may  employ  these  imperfect  premises 
as  a  foundation  for  conclusions  still  niofe   remote  from  the 
truth. 


Art.  III. — Miscellaveons  Poetical  Translations.  To  zihich 
is  added  a  Latin  Prize  Essay.  Py  the  Rev.  Francis  hoices, 
A.M.  Svo.  4:S.  6d.     iMawman.      1800. 

IN  this  advanced  (not  to  say  declining)  stage  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  it  must  be  very  rarely  uur  good  fortune  to  mee^ 
with  real  originality  in  any  work  of  taste  or  genius,  and 
least  of  all  in  poetical  composition.  Not  but  there  are  aii- 
thors  enough  who  would  fain  lay  claim  to  an  honour  whicH 
our  severer  judgment  is  forced  to  deny  them,  and  who, 
doubdess,  a:e  extremely  offended  atour  impertinent  rejectiou 
of  their  modest  demands.  But  if  the  solid  grain  of  true  ori^ 
ginal  genius  be  carefully  winnowed  and  separated  from  the 
chaff  of  affectation  with  which  it  is  mixed,  we  are  ccrnp.e'kd 
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to  believe  (and  few  readers  will  be  inclined  to  cavil  with 
us)  that  a  very  small  measure  will  be  found  quite  capacious 
enough  to  hold  it  all. 

But  where  this  highest  meed  of  praise  must  necessarily 
be  bestowed  on  a  few  onl>',  v,'e  feel  the  more  disposed  to 
confess  our  obligations  to  those  who  decline  to  enter  on  so 
unequal  a  competition,  and  confine  their  talents  lo  the  ho- 
nourable and  useful  exertions,  in  which  an  author  may  still 
employ  himself  with  some  certain  prospect  of  success.  In- 
undated, as  we  have  been,  with  translations  of  all  sorts,  both 
in  verse  and  prose,  and  frequently  tatigued  to  death  in  the 
acquittal  of  our  arduous  duties  towards  them,  we  cannot, 
.consistently  with  our  notion  of  theseduties,  refuse  to  ajcknow- 
ledge,  at  whatever  risque  of  future  pains  and  penalties,  that 
this  very  article,  of  translation,  is  a  wide  ocean  not  yet 
half  explored,  and  in  which  few  adventurers  have  ever 
reached  the  harbour  of  perfection.  We  therefore  ahvays 
hail  the  promise  of  every  new  translation  (especially  from 
classical  ,';uthors),in  the  confidence  that,  if  the  translator  has 
any  talent,  at  least  it  cannot  in  such  a  pursuit  be  entirely 
thrown  away.  \Ve  generally  go  oft  fram  our  perusal  of  his 
book  satisfied  with  some  new  acquisition,  or  so/ne  additional 
value  derived  from  it  to  our  treasures  of  ancient  lore;  and. 
if  we  are  disappointed  on  the  whole  in  the  full  completion 
of  the  design,  our  disappointment  makes  us  look  forward 
with  the  greater  avidity  lo  the  appearance  of  a  second  tra- 
veller from  the  same  road,  whose  observation  may  have  made 
amends  fur  some  of  the  defects  of  his  predecessor,  and 
whose  genius  may  have  enabled  liim  to  bring  forward  some 
of  those  beauties  which  lay  before  in  shade.  Thus,  though 
we  arc  rarely  satisfied  with  one  entire  translation,  yet  with 
the  advautai^es  of  comparing  many,  of  chnsing  for  our- 
selves, and  putting  together  according  to  our  taste  the  '  dis- 
jecti  membra  poetic,' v,e  have  often  attained  the  very  high 
delight  of  feeling  an  absolute  possession  (by  means  of  the 
transmutation  of  languages)  in  those  very  treasures  which 
we  used  to  gaze  on  witli  an  envious  admiration,  as  the  property 
qf  a  different  race  of  men,  of  a  distant  age,  and  a  foreign 
country. 

'  In  the  odes  which  I  have  translated  from  Anncrt'on,'  siys 
Mr.  Howes  in  his  preface,  '  I  have  borrowed  liere  and  these  from 
Cowley's  iinitatioiib.  In  these,  as  in  all  the  other  coInpu^itions  of 
that  poet,  there  are  sprinkled  up  and  down  many  beautifully  c'h;i»;to 
anq  sin)pio  graces,  intermixed  with  quaint  conceits  and  unnatural 
frolics  ol  fancy.  To  pilt'er  from  him  is  to  pick  pearls  out  of  themiip, 
and  in  such  a  case  (if  iu  arv)  plagiarism  becnme-i  a.  venial  crime,' 
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The  criffie,  if  itbe  one,  is  indeed  venial,  at  least  it  is  syre  of 
meeting  02ir  forgiveness,  as  it  falls  in  exactly   with  a  specu- 
lation of  our  own,  contrary,  we  are  aware,  to  received  opinions 
and  the  laws  of  custom,  and  which    we   nevertheless   will 
-venture  to  propound,  though  with  the  fear  of  being  outvoted 
by  a  large  majority  both  of  writers  and  of  critics.     It  will  be 
readily  granted  that  to  find  a  man  of  our  own  hfe  and  coun- 
ty, endued  with  precisely  the  same  bent  of  genius,  t)ie  same 
notions  of  imagery,  and  the  same  command  of  language,  as 
any  one  of  the  ancients,  and  to  find  this  same   Antipholis, 
consciousof  possessing  such  a  duplicate  of  talent,   actually 
employed  in  translating  his  counterpart,  would  indeed  be  to 
find  a  black  swan,  or  what   (since   the  discovery  of  Botany- 
Bay)  would  be  a  much  greater  miracle  than  that.  Yet,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  some  such  miracle,  how  can  the   la- 
bours of  translators  be   ever   superseded,  pr  Tiow   can  the 
original  itself,  such  as  it  is,  v/ith  all  its  fire  and  spirit,  all  its 
felicity  of  thought   and    elegance   of  expression,  ever  be 
transfused   into  our  language?  Stiil  where  there  have  been 
many  translations  of  the  same  work,  w-e  may,  without   any 
such  preternatural  aid,  come  very  near  the  point.     Hardly 
any  translator  has  sat  down  to  work  without  some  feeling  in 
common  with  the  author  whom  he  imilatesj   and  it  becomes 
therefore  highly  probable  that  his  work,when  completed,  whe- 
ther excelling  or  failing  short  of  those  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  iask,may  contain  some  happy  illustration, or  preserve 
somebeauty  which  hasnever  been  so  well  copied  before.    Now 
if  the  next  succeeding  workman,  instead  of  consuming   his 
time  andlabour  on  what  has  before  been  better  done  than  he 
can  hope    to  do  it,  were  to  keep   untouched  all  the   perfect 
pas.^ages,  and  interweave  them  into  his  new  translation,  how 
much  nearer   should  we  find  ourselves  to  the    possession   of 
•what  we  desire  !  The  third  or  fourth  race  of  translators  after 
him   (if  the  same  plan  had  br.en  continued)  would   find  no^ 
thing  remaining  to  be  donebut  to  polish  off  the  little  asperities 
occasioned  by  the  differences  of  style  and  expression,  and  we 
might  at   length  boast  the    possession  of  a  copy  equal,  per- 
■   baps  superior,  to  the  original.     Having    thus  explained  our 
sentiments  in  a  manner  which  we  think  extremely   satisfac- 
tory, we  proceed  to  express  ourobiigation  to  Mr.  Howes  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  of  displaying  ourselves.     Let  u3 
jiow  indulge  in  examininir  him   as  lo  a  few  of  those  liberties 
which  have  met  our  approbation,  and    see  whether  we    are 
justified  by  them  in  our  opinion.     'J'he  following  is  Cowley's 
translation  of  the  first  of  Anacreon's  odes  : 
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111  sing  of  heroes,  and  of  kings  ; 
In  mighty  numbers  miglity  things  1 
Begin,  my  muse  ;   but,  lo  !  the  strings 
To  my  great  song  rebellious  prove  ; 
1  he  strings  will  sound  of  nought  but  love. 
I  broke  them  all,  and  put  on  new ; 
"'TIS  this  or  nothing  sUre  will  do. 
These,  sure,  said  I,  will  me  obey; 
These,  sure,  heroic  notes  will  play. 
Straight  I  began  with  thundering  Jove, 
And  all  th'  immortal  powers  but  Love. 
Love  smil'd,  and  from  my  enfeebled  lyre 
Came  gentle  ayres,  such  as  inspire 
Melting  love,  soft  desire. 
Farewell  tiien,  heroes!  farewell,  kings  ! 
And  mighty  numbers,  mighty  things, 
Love  tunes  my  heart  just  to  my  strings. 

Could  ^  Fawkes,  or  Girdlestone,  or'  even  could  'Mr. 
!Rloore,'  hope  to  coin  any  new  lines  half  so  light,  so  elegant^, 
so  truly  Anacreontic,  as  a  few  of  the  preceding  r  But  the 
test^  forsoolhj  were  cran^p  and  anticjuated  :  our  lines  are 
ten  times  prettier  and  modern;  so  without  mole  ado, 
Cowley  is  sent  back  to  the  shelf,  and  is  superseded  by  a  neat 
little  uhmiude  bantling,  totally  unlike  either  him  or  Ana- 
creon.  Has  not  Mr.  H.  pursuing  his  former  idea,  made  aa 
offejing  much  more  worthy  of  his  author  and  of  the  public  't 

'  Fain  would  f  sing  of  Thebes  and  Troy, 
The  Pylian  sage,  the  Phrygian  boy. 
The  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings — - 
In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things. 
But  hark  !  my  lyre  with  fainter  tone 
Resounds  of  love,  and  love  alone. 
Away  the  trembling  chords  I  threw. 
And  strung  my  lyre  of  late  anew  ; 
l.oud  I  rchears'd  in  lofty  strain 
Herculean  toils — but  ah  \  'twas  vain  : 
For,  while  on  these  bold  themes  I  sung. 
Forth  from  the  lyre  myself  had  strung 
Flow'd  gentle  airs,  such  as  inspire 
Meltirg  love  and  fond  desire: 
Then  fareuell,  heroes  ! — farewell,  kings ! 
Love,  love  alone  shall  tune  my  strings.' 

One  exatnple  is  sufficient.  Many  other  odes  which  Covtiej' 
liad  rendered,  have  been,  in  the  same  manner,  taken  up 
again  bv  Mr.  Howes.  The  transcendantly  poetical  beau- 
ties of  oux-  old  translator   have  been  judiciously  preserved. 
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and  where  he  has  been  deficient,  the  deficiency  has  been 
^evy  closely  and  very  elegantly  supplied.  We  feel  ourselves 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  H.  in  one  instance  only.  We 
think  he  should  have  left  the  "  Ettj  (xvpaimr,  repmaig'  untouched; 
ibr  never  in  our  lives  have  we  met  a  more  free,  faithful,  and 
glowing  translation  of  any  ancient  poem  than  Cowley's  in- 
imitable ode, 

'  Underneadi  this  myrtle  shade, 

*  On  flowery  beds  supinely  laid, 

AVith  od'rous  oils  my  head  o'erflowing, 

*  And  around   it  roses  growing,'  «S:c.  &c. 

Our  praise  of  the  Acme  and  Septimius  must  also  be  some- 
what qualified.  Some  of  Cowley's  expressions  are  weakened, 
though  others  are  certainly  improved  in  harmony  and  neat- 
ness by  the  new  translation. 

Besides  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  there  are  in  this  little 
volume  a  few  more  translations  from  the  Greek  minor 
poets  and  Anthology,  the  '  Mecaenas  atavisedite  Regibus,' 
the  '  Parcus  Deorum  cultor,'  and  the  '  Donee  gratus 
eram  tibi/from  Horace, all  which  deserve  the  praise  of  easy 
and  elegant  language,  and  natural  expression.  .Some  of  the 
beautiful  fragments  of  Latin  poetry  that  passed  between 
West  and  Gray  in  their  correspondence,  are  likewise  ren- 
dered in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  chaste  and  feeling  originals, 
Ciray's  Alcaics  on  his  visit  to  tlie  Grande  Chartreuse,  *  O 
tu,  severi  Religio  loci,'  make  the  following  appearance  in 
IVIr.  H's.  translation  : 

'  Hail,  Genius  of  these  shades  severe ' 

Whatever  name  delight  thine  ear  : 

For  sure  some  spirit,  o'er  this  ground 

Breathing  a  holy  calm  around, 
Weli-pieas'd  with   Nature's  rugged  grandeur,  roves 
About  these  hallow'd  streams  and  aged  gro>es. 

*  'iMid  ragged  cliffs  and  rocks  that  frown,- 
Anil  torrents  t^mblinri  headlong  down. 
And  the  dark  horror  of  the  wood, 
More  we  discern  the  present  god 
Than  when  beneath  the  citron  dome  he  stands 
In  golden  radiance  wrought  by  Phidiiin hands 

'  Oh  hail !  and,  if  with  honour  due, 

Genius,  thy  sacred  name  I  woo, 

Attend  a  suppliant  youth's  request. 

And  soothe  his  weary  soul  to  rest; 
Hence  let  me  lose  the  world  and  all  its  woes 
In  calm  oblivion  and  obscure  repose. 
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*  But  if  stern  Fate's  decree  denies 
To  early  youth  the  sober  joys 

Of  silent  peaceful  solitude, — 

Joys  worthy  of  ihe  wise  and  good  ; 
And,  where  the  tide  of  life  impetuous  sweeps, 
Bears  me  reluctant  down  the  troubled  deeps; — ■ 

*  Father  !  at  least  in  life's  decline 
Be  sweet  retirement's  blessings  mine  ; 
Far  from  the  rabble's  foolish  rage 

,  Be  the  still  evening;  of  my  aije  ; 
There  give  me  in  some  calm  retreat,  like  this, 
To  wait  resign'd  the  dawn  of  heavenly  bliss  1' 

In  ills  trahslalion  of  part  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  into 
blank  verse,  we  think  Mr.  H.  has  failed  ;  but  he  h:is  failed 
tvith  Cowper,  and  perhaps  not  fallen  so  low.  The  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  burlesque 
Miitonic  verse;  bnt  as  Homer  is  better  knov/n  through 
the  medium  of  Pope's  translations  than  of  Cowper's,  tho 
translation  of  a  burlesque  on  Homer  ought  to  be  a  burles- 
que on  Pope.  The  prize-essay  which  concludes  this  little 
book,  and  the  little  spelciinens  of  Latin  poetry  whicb 
are  interspersed  through,  the  collection,  are  the  composi- 
tions of  an  able  and  intelligent  ftchol-ir.  The  specimen  of 
a  neiv  translation  of  Persiiis^  which,  we  are  happy  to  observe- 
from  an  advertisement  at  tiie  end  of  the  volume,  is  now 
abont  to  be  published,  possesses  a  very  great  share  of 
merit  from  its  spirit  and  fidelity.  !t  is  a  well  known  passage; 
and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  us  of 
niaking  the  intended  publication  more  generally  known  : 

*  ''  Sluggard,  awake  !"  imperious  z^varice  cries  : 
"  Seej  morning  dawns  ;  awake,  I  say, — arise  !" 
Yawning  vnu  beg  another  nap  to  take  : 
"  Lfp,  up  V:—"  Oh,  spare  me;"—"  Wake  !"— "  !  can't  ;"— 
"Awake!" 
And  'prithee,  what  are  your  commands  ?"  sav  ycu  : 
What !"  answers  Avarice  ;  "  why  what  should  you  do, 
But  run  forthwith  to  port,  and  issue  thence 
"  'I'he  oil,  the  fish,  the  flax,  the  frankincense, 
"  The  Coan  wines  ?      Be  foremost  to  unpack 
"  'I'he  pepper  from  the  thirsting  camel's  back. 
"  Go,  turn  the  penny;   traffic  for  the  pelf; 
"  And,  if  your  interest  needs,  forswear  yourself." 
"  But  what  if  .Tupiter  should  overhear?" 
"  Fool,  if  you  feel  of  Jupiter  a  fear, — 
•'  If  qualms  of  ccnscionce  choke  the  rising  Dp, 
'' Give  up  your  trade,  and  starvfj  on  honesty ; 
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"  Your  salt-dish  still  with  patient  finger  bore,   ^ 
*'  Arni  hck  theemptieil  platter  o'er  ^nd  o'er." 

*  All  hands  aloft,  the  vovage  they  prepare  ; 
See,  bales  and  baggage  to  the  strand  they  bear; 
And  now  no  obstacles  your  bark  retain. 
Heady  to  waft  you  o'er  the'  .51gean  main  : 
AVhen  lo  i  persuasive  Luxury  draws  near^ 
And,  beckoning,  softly  whispers  in  your  ear, — 
"  Wliai  are  you  seeking,  madman  ?  dt)-you  know  ? 
*'  Wliy  all  this  hurrying?  whither  would  you  go? 
•'  What  frantic  fires  within  your  bosom  rage 
*'  That  loads  of  hemlock  never  can  assuage  ? 
"  Yuu  tempt  the  ocean  !    tjou  the  tempest  brave  ! 
*'  You  court  the  hardships  of  the  wind  and  wave  ! 
"  You  get  your  dinner,  perch'd  upon  a  cable, 
"  The  deck  your  parlour,  and  a  plank  your  table  \ 
"  Fou  suck  from  the  broad  can,  besmear'd  with  ta?, 
"  The  musty  lees  of  Veian  vinegar  I 
*'  And  all  for  what  ?  why,  truly,  not  content 
*'  To  nurse  at  home  a  modest  live  per  cent, 
"  You  mubt,  tht;  faster  to  incrcaseyour  store, 
"  From  every  hundred  pounds  thresh  out  five  more  i 
"  Indulge  your  Genius ;  diive  dull  care  awi'v, 
"  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day  ; 
*'  To  mirth  and  joy  each  passing  moment  give; 
*'  For  not  to  live  with  me,  is — not  to  live  :* 
"  Think,  timely  think,  how  soon  that  mortal  frame 
"  Shall  sink  in  dust,  a  phantom  and  a  name  ! 
"  Ev'n  while  we  talk,  the  pncious  moments  fiy  ; 
**  And  that,  which  late  was  ours,  is  now  gone  by." 

'  Such  is  your  state  !     By  struggling  passions  torii, 
This  way  by  pleasure,  that  by  lucre  borne, 
As,  when  the  fi^h  the  double  bait  espies. 
Tie  hesitates  to  cliuse  and  chusinf;  dies, — 
So  you,  in  doubt  which  tyrant  to  prefer, 
Aredoom'd,  determine  as  you  will,  to  err.' 


«*  For  fliis  strong  line  I  am  indebted  to  Dryden.  His  translatior  of  Per- 
siuSj  though  careless  and  slovenly  upon  the  whole,  abounds  wiih  flashes  ol  ge- 
nius, sufficient  lo  shew  what  he  might  have  done,  it"  he  could  have  subiiiitled 
to  the  labour  of  the  file.  His  followers,  tliough  very  read}'  to  sneer  at  the 
vulgarisms  of  his  translation,  have  availed  themselves  i)f  ihoir  great  prede- 
cessor more  than,  I  believe,  they  have  always  been  willing  to  confess  In  so 
arduous  a  task,  iioweverj  as  that  of  rendering  I'ersius,  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
English  reader  by  an  awkward  stiffness,  nor  the  classical  reader  by  an  unwar- 
rantable departure  from  the  original,  it  appears  hard  to  refuse  them  any  rea- 
sonable assistance  that  may  tend'to  give  ease  and  spirit  ic  Ihe  version,  providtd 
all  oUio^'lions  be  acknowledged.' 
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Art.  IV". — A  Clinical  Hi&tory  of  Diseases.  Part  First: 
being,  I.  A  Clinical  History  of  the  Acute  Rheumatism. 
J{.  A  Clinical  Flistori/  of  the  Nodositi/ of  the  Joints.  JBy 
John  Haygarth,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Sfc.  3vo'.  5s.  Cadell  and 
Davies.    18U5. 

THE  science  of  medicine  can  only  be  successfully  cuUi- 
valed    by    the  same  process  of  observation,  arrangement, 
and  induction,  by  which    truth    is   established  in  the  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy.      The  difficulties  of  ascer- 
taining facts,  liowever,  in  the  former  science,    are  compara- 
tively great,  and  the  degree  of  certainty,  therefore,    compa- 
ratively less,  in  conseq.uence  of  the  number  and  complicatioa 
of  the  phenomena,  and  the  infinitely  various  combinationsjn 
which  they  present  themselves.     Hence   it  is  obvious,  that 
experience  in  medicine  is  not  a  talent  of  easy  or  vulgar  ac- 
quisition.    It  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  number  of  , 
patients  who  are   visjted,   or   the   number  of  prescriptions 
which  are  written.     It  is  theresult  of  acuteness  of  observa- 
tion, of  a  minute  attention  to  the  appearances  of  diseases,  a 
careful  arrangement  of  their  varieties,  and  an  induction  from 
these  collected  in  an  ample   series.       U' hen  tliis   process  is 
pursued  by  a  mind  fitted  by  nature  and  by  education  for  the 
pursuit,  the  result  may  be  received  as  aset  of  philosophical 
truths,  approaching  in  certainty  to  many  of  the  inferences  of 
the  mathematical  and  chemicaJ  philosopher.     What   axiom, 
of  geometry,  for    instance,   is  more   incontrovertible, '  thau 
the  benefit  of  the  application  of  cool  air  to  the   body  affected 
with   small-pox,   under  the   circumstances    pointed  out   bv 
Sydenham  ?      What  more   clearly  demon^'trated,  than    the 
inferences  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.   Currie,    respecting   the 
efiects  of  cold  efll'usion   in  certain    states    oi'  tijphiis?     And 
what  laws  of  matter    more   completely    established,   than 
those  relative  to  contagion,  its  propagation  and    prevention, 
which  were  ascertained  by  the  distinguished  author   of  the 
work  before  us,  and  upon  which  those  most  useful  and   suc- 
cessftd  establishiiients,  the  fever-wards  and  houses   of  reco- 
very, have  been  instituted  ?  Even  with  resj)ect  to  the  action 
of  particular  remedies  in  complicated  circumstances,   which 
are  perpetually  varying,  a  high   degree  of  certainty    may   be 
attained,     where    many   facts,    accurately  established,    arc 
brought  together  with  distinctness  and  precision.     It  is  from 
such  collections,  made  by  sagacious  and  well  informed  prac- 
titioners, that  medicine  is  substantially  in)proved  ;  and  those 
who  tlius  study  with  care^  and  communicate  their  acquire* 
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tnents  with  freedom  to  the  public,  are  entitled  to  the  pratf* 
tude  of  the  profession  and  of  the  coimnimity. 

With  such  sentiments  Tve  open  a  volume  from  the  pew  of 
Dr.  Haygarth,  whose  former  works  w&re  chariicteriz^d  by  a 
spirit  of  sound  philosophy,  and  whose  observations  have  been 
amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiente.  In  fh'e  pfesenb 
instailcPj  if  the  facts  which  he  ha-^  cohected  be  aflowed  to 
be  sufficiently  numerous  to  admit  of  an  ultimate  generali- 
i'^atiou,  as  to  the  most  effectual  method  of  cure,  his  iutefences 
must  be  admil:ed  to  be  equally  satisfactory.  But  of  this,- 
perhaps,  the  reader  who  takes  theoretically  a  different  view 
of  the  disease,  (we  allude  to  the  acute  rheumatism,)  or  who 
inay  have  seen  it_>Teld  to  otiior  modes  of  treatment,  may  be 
disposed  to  entertain  a  doubt.  The  aotlior  has  deduced  his 
conclusions  from  1/0  cases:  txnd  the  principal  practical 
deduction  seems  to  be>  that  an  early  use  of  the  bark,  after 
slight  evacuations,  isthe  most  successful  method  of  combat- 
insj;  the  rheumatic  fever.  This  practice  is  not  brought  forward 
-Jis  a  novelty.  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Haygarth  .expresses 
great  pleasure  in  having  traced  a  traditional  authority  in  its 
favour,  from  Morton,  bir  Edward  llulse,  and  Dr.  I'oihergill  j 
the  latter  of  whom  recommended  it  to  tije  auliior^  when 
young  in  practice,  irora  an  experience  of  its  beneficial  effect's 
in  his  own  person.  It  has  been  also  recommended  by  Sir 
John  Pringle,  and  still  more  recently  by  Dr.  Saunders^ 

From  the  tabular  arrangement  of  the  cases,  whichDr.IIay* 
gari  1;  has  made,  itappearsthat  of  the  170,  the  bark  was  admi- 
nistered in  121 1  At  first  he  employed  it  with  great  caution^ 
after  ample  evacuations  of  the  blood-vessels,  L^tomach,  and 
bowels;  but  '  tau;i;ht  bv  attentive  observation  and  success- 
ful  experience,'  he  gradually  prescribed  it  with  more  and 
more  freedom,  and  with  still  more  manifest  proofs  of  its 
safety  and  efficacy,  and  gradually  diminished  or  omitted  the 
previous  evacuations.  Twelve  of  the  1/0  cases  terminated 
fatally  ;  a  proportion  which,  we  must  confess,  startled  us  on 
the  first  view,  as  unusually  great,  and  rather  tending  to  the 
discredit  of  the  practice  recommended.  Jt  appears,  however^ 
that  only  four  of  the  twelve  uraients,  whodied,  had  taken  the 
bark  ;  so  that  these  cases  rather  seem  favourable  to  th^ 
practice  than  otherwise.  For  only  four  in  121,  or  one  in 
^0  cases  in  which  bark  was  administered,  terminated  ia 
death  ;  whereas  y  in  49,  or  one  in  G,  of  those  in  which  bark- 
was  not  given,  had'  a  fatal  termination.  Seven  of  ihese 
cases  were  combined  with  phrcnitis:  three  terminated  with 
a  sudden  and  violent  diarrhoea,  two  of  them  combined  with 
phreuilis.  and  the  third  with  convulsions  ;  in  one  casC;  whea 
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the  pain  and  swelling  receded  from  the  joints,  the  patient 
was  attacked  with  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  and  spitting 
of  blood,  which  soon  terminated  fatally:  in  three  of  ilie 
cases,  the  patients  were  so  faint  and  languid,  that  they  were 
appiehensive  of  falling  into  syncope:  in  two,  miliary  erup- 
tions accompanied  the  rheumatism  :  in  one  there  was  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  :  and  one  was  combined  with  a  typhous 
fever,  and  aphthae  on  the  tongue  and  throat.  In  order  to 
explain  tliese  formidable  symptoms,  especially  the  phrenitis, 
which  rarely  occurs  in  the  rheumatisms  of  the  metropolis, 
the  different  locnl  situation  of  the  patients,  and  their  conse- 
quent vigour  of  constitution,  must  perhaps  be  taken  into  the 
account:  circumstances,  which  are  too  often  overlooked, 
in  comparing  the  phenomena  of  diseases  as  recorded  by  dif- 
iereut  individuals. 

JSatisfied  then,  from  a  fair  induction  from  the  number  of 
instances  above  stated,  that  the  bark  was  in  a  large  propor- 
tion beneficial,  and  tliat  it  did  not  contribute  to  the  fatality  of 
the  small  number,  which  terminated  in  death.  Dr.  Ilaygarth 
now  proceeds  on  the  following  plan  in  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease : 

■  *  For  several  years,  my  usual  method  of  treating  the  acute  rheuma- 
tism has  been    to  give  either  the  antimonial  powder  or  tartaiiseti 
antimony,    generally  the  former,   till  the  stomach  and   bowels  are 
suflicit'htly  cleansed.     Without  waiting  for  any  other   evacuation  or 
abatement  either  of  the  inflammation  or  the  fever,  I  order  the   bark  ; 
at  first  in  small  doses,  and,  if  they  succeed,  gradually  m  larger,      lint 
if  the  bark  in  any  respect  disagree,  or  evenif  it  do  nut  ])roduce  mani- 
fest relief  of  the  symptoms,  the  baik    is  always  suspended,    and   the 
antimony  again  repeated,   till  it   shall    have  produced  sutfii lent  eva- 
cuations.    After  the  stomach  and  bowels  have   been   well  cleansed 
a  second  time,  the  bark  is  administered  again  in  like   manner,  at  first 
sparingly  and  then  more  freely.      But  it   is   never  continued  longer 
nor  in  a  larger  quantity  than  what  perfectly  agrees  with  the  stomach, 
the  fever,  and  the  rlieumatic  inlLunmation.  If  doubts  occur  on  any  of 
these  points,   recourse    has  been  had   to  bleeding   by   the   lancet   or 
leeches,  or  both,  and  to   more   evacuations  by  antimony.     In  such 
cases  the  bark  is  not  rgain  employed  till  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  abated.'     p.  66, 

Against  the  Inferences  ofsober  CNperience,  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Haygarth,  that  speculative  opinions  can  be  of  no  weight; 
and  having  seen  many  miserable  sufferers  under  a  lingering 
chronic  rheumatism,  the  victimsof  ihatSangrjidopractice  in 
rheumatic  i'ewer  which  speculative  doctrines  have  but  too 
generally  introduced,  we  are  the  less  disposed  to  Jislen  to 
them.     Compared  with  that  system  of  exhaustion,  we   are 
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^tisfied  that   the   pra<;tice  recommended  b}^  Dr.  HaygaTtti 
is  proved  to  be  beneficial.     There  are,  however,  other   com- 
parisons which  ought    to   be    instiiuted,  before  an   ultimate 
decision  can  be  obtained.     We  shooid  inquire  what  is  thq 
usual  course  and  period  of  the  disease   when    left   to    itself, 
©r  when  few  and  slight  remedies  are  applied  to  it ;  and  what 
are  the  effects  of  other  remedies  and  other  treatment?    Dark 
may  be  better  than  blood-letting,  but  other  medicines  may  be 
better  than  bark  ;  and  even  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  consti- 
tntion  may,  with  equal  safety  and  celerityyremove  the  disease. 
Here,   then,  we    observe  some  deficiency  of  evidence  ;  ant! 
the  generalization,  clear,   philosophical,  and  conclusive,   aS 
far  as  it  goes,  is  neverth.eless  in  this  respect  impertect.     The 
most  intelligent   practitioner  will   doubtless  admit  that,    un- 
der every  variety  of  treatment  wiiich  they  have  been   led  to 
adopt,  the  acute  rheumatism  is  frequently  an  obstinate   and 
tedious   disease  :  and  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  mode  of 
treatment  it  most   commonly   yields  speedily,   a  number  of 
cases,  equal  to  that  which  Dr.  Haygarth  has  arra-iged,  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  trial   of  otiier    active  remedies.     Steel, 
•we  have  been  informed,  has  been  at  least   equally  effectna! 
with  the  baric  :  and  in  our  own  hands,thecases  most  speedily 
cured  have  been    those  in  which  opium    alone,  in  repeated 
doses,   has  been    given    with   diluents   and    laxatives.     To 
>vhat   extent,   and  under    v/hat   circumstances,    cold    vi'ater 
might  be  safely    and   beneficially   applied    to    the  inflamed 
joints,  as  recommended  by  a  late  writer,  is  altogether  unde- 
termined.    In  a  disease  so  moveable,  not  oidy  from  joint  to 
joint,  but  from  these  to  the  viscera,  and  so  frequently  accom- 
panied w^ith  profuse  general  perspiration,  wc  cannot  but  en- 
tertain our  fears  (Dr.  Kinglake  would  call    them   prejudices) 
as  to  the  safety  of  such  a   practice.     We   ar^    still,  there- 
fore, left  in  a  state    of  considerable  uncertainty   as  to    the 
most   effectual    treatment  of  the  disease  in  question  ;    and 
we  are  not  entitled  to  deduce  any  other  inleieuce  from    the 
facts, collected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  than  that  the 
bark  is    more  beneficial    than   the,  old   system    of  re[)eated 
bleeding.     It   is  to  be  regretted,  that  Dr.  H.  has  omitted  to 
state  die  duration  of  the  disease  in   his  tables,  wheth'  r  dat- 
inoj  from  its  commencement,  or  from  bis  first  visit. 

Besides  these  deductions  relative  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment, Dr.  Haygarth  has  given  a  detail  of  trtlier  valuable  in- 
ferences, which  may  be  collected  from  his  view  of  the  facts- 
contained  in  the  tables.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  sex 
and  age  of  patients  subject  to  the  disease  ;  tc  the  seasons  in' 
which  it   occurs;  to  tlie  latent  penod;,  or  the    lime  between 
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.die  exposure  to  cold  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease;  to 
the  previous  and  concomitant  cliseases  ;  to  the  state  of  tiie 
pulse  and  mine,  and  of  the  blood  when  drawn,  &,c.  &,c. 
The  observations  on  these  points  are  injportant,  but  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  detail. 

'I'he  nudositi/  of  the  joints,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  se* 
cond  part  of  tl)e  treatise,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Haygarth  as 
'a  disease  of  a  peculiar  nature,  altogether  distinct  from  gout, 
as  well  as  from  both  acute  and  chronic  rheumatisms,  witU 
which  it  has  be;en  generally  conipunded.  B.e  believes  that 
these  nodes  are  almost  peculiar  to  women,  about  the  period 
of  the  cessation  of  the  catameni^.  He  has  seen  34  cases, 
of  whicli  33  occurred  in  women,  and  only  3  of  these  during 
regular  menstruation.  The  patients  were  all,  ejccept  two, 
above  41  years  old.  Dr.  H.  has  given  a  history  of  the  symp- 
toms belonging  to  this  disease,  and  has  enumerated  several 
medicines,  which  were  employed  for  its  cure.  The  greatest 
benefit  was  derived  from  the  warm  bath,  and  a  stream  of 
warm  water,  with  repeated  application  of  leeches,  laoj  th« 
diseased  joints. 

It  may  be  observed  that  another  writer,  Mr.  Parkin- 
son of  Hoxton,  has  lately  tieated  of  this  disease,  and  le- 
commends  a  similar  practice,  particularly  the  application  oif 
leeches;  and  likewise  the  additional  use  of  alkaline  medi- 
cines internally,  which  he  condders  as  possessed  of  grccst 
ietTicacy.  0]\  several  points  of  the  history  of  tliese  nodes, 
^Ir.  P.  diifers  considerably  from  Dr.  Haygarth,  Huvin'^^ 
looked  op  the  disease  as  the  consequence  of  gtJut  or  rheu- 
matism, we  can  add  little  to  the  opinions  of  eitiier  autiior. 
It  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  more  frequent  thnn  Or.  H.  has 
ftated  it  ;  and  to  occur  in  a  larger  proportion  of  men. 

To  conclude  :  althouG;h    our  opinion  of  the  character   of 
the  author,  as    a  philosoph.ical    {>hysician,  may   not    be  en- 
hanced by  a  treatise  like  the  present,  when  we  look  Ij.u-k  to 
ids  former  productions  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  consider  tiint  lie 
has  now  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  profession  aud  on  soi-icti'' 
by  demonstrating  to  his  brethren,  that  the  sysli.in  of  icpc;<t- 
ed  venesection  is^   at   least  comparatively,  pernicious.     \W 
the  practitioners  of  the  metropolis  it  has  been  generally  abati- 
doned.     But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  in  the  best  school   of 
medicine  in  the  island,  tlic  I'lify  ro^/TisstiU,  in  this  iui^Uuic^-, 
u  signal  for  depletion,  in  Sj)it.e  of  the  knowledge,  that  it  wi;^ 
a{)pear  as  long  as  tlie  blood   flows,  in  this  fever,  imd  ti;at  it 
appears  in  other  cases  (as   in  the   paroxysm  of  an    intermit- 
tent) where  they  never  dream  of   bleeding;   and   in  spile    of 
the  many  facts  and  high  authorities,,   which  ap^ieared  against 
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the  practice.  We  trust  that  this  volume  will  be  perused, 
there  and  elsewhere,  with  the  attention  which  it  merits ;  and 
that  the  inductions  of  cautious  experience  will  be  permit- 
ted to  prevail  over  the  delusions  of  ingenious  speculation. 


Art.  V. — The  Secret  Histori/  of  the   Court  and  Cabinet  of 
St.  Cloud,  171  a   Series   of  Letters  from  a   Gentleman  at 
Paris  to  a  Nobleman  in  London,  zcritten  during  the  Alonths 
of  August,  September,  and  October,  1805.     In  three  Vols, 
8ro.     Murray.     1806. 

DID  we  Jcnow  how  far  we  should  be  justified  in  attaching 
credit  to  the  contents  of  the  present  extraordinary  publica- 
tion, >ve  should  not  scruple  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  works  that  has  for  many  years  appeared   before 
the  pubhc.     lis  tenor  is  sufijciently  designated  by  the  title- 
page,  jind  it  contains  a  history  qf  crimes,  which  an  English- 
man, accustomed  to  the  social  regularity  and  comparatively 
jrigid  morals  of  this  country,  has  difRculty  in   conceiving  to 
exist.     Moreover,  tlie  present  history  copies  in  q.  very  ques7 
tionable  shape.     Its  author   was  in  the  military   service  of 
France  under  the  old  government,  and  naturally  retains  the 
jnost determined  antipathy  to  the  revolutionary  emperor  and 
his  creatures  ;  and  his  statements  will  be  received  with  the 
greater  caution,  as  they  are  not  brought  forward  with  that 
judicious  candour  that  becomes  either  the  man  of  talents  and 
of  honour,  or  the  historian  who  is  bold  in  the  confidence  of 
truth  ;  but  are  marked  by  an  indiscriminating  and  scurrilous 
abuse  of  every  partisan  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  every 
enemy  of  the   house  of  Bourbon,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to 
defend  or  praise  many  suspicious  characters  who   are  hostile 
to  the  imperial  government.     As  some  excuse  for  tliis  acer- 
bity it  will   indeed  be  recullecled,   that  allowances  are  to  b^ 
made  for  the  exasperated  feelings  of  a  mnn  deprived  of  his  ho- 
nours, and  perhaps  his  livelihood.  But  still  there  may  be  good 
reason  for  allowing  to  this  secret  history  a  considerable  sharQ 
of  our  belief.  Without  recurring  to  the  enormities,  notorious  tq 
every  school-boy,  which  disgraced  the  noblest  patrician  fa- 
milies  of  Rome   after   the    extinction   of  the   republic,  or 
which  were  repeated  by  the  most  illustrious  families  at  (Jon- 
stanlinople  in  the  flourishing  periods  of  the   Greek  empire, 
we  need  only  turn  our  attention  to  the  very  country  whicii 
is  the  scene  of  the  present  memoirs,  and  we  :^hail  iitid  iha^ 
the  disgraceful  chronicles    of  the  rreach  court    under   Uic 
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Bourbon  princes,  do  not,  in  point  of  oppression,  profligacy, 
injustice,  and  every  species  of  vice,  at  all  yield  to  those  of 
the  imperial  family  of  Buonaparte.  If  such  was  the  character 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Europe,  proud  of  their  high  and 
honourable  descent,  what  shall  we  expect  f;om  a  court  whose 
members  were  lately  the  lowest  of  the  people,  the  very  dregs 
of  society?  Who  needs  to  b,e  informed  of  the  corruptive  effects 
of  suddenly  acquired  wealth  and  power  on  ipinds  unenlight- 
ened by  education,  and  regardless  of  honourable  fame? 

The  present  memoirs,  we  understand,  eiiperience  very  gene- 
ral perusal  in  this  country,  and  have  probably  before  this  time 
been  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  give  a  detailed  account  of  them,  which  indeed 
could  only  be  done  by  making  more  copious  extracts  than 
we  approve  of;  but  having  laid  before  the  reader  our  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  work,  we  shall  add  a  couple  of  specimens, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  judgment  of  each  individual.  The 
first  is  from  vol.  i.  p.  52. ' 

*  Thanks  to  Talleyrand's /?o//Vica^  emigration,  our  government  lias 
never  been  in  ignorance  of  the  characters  and  foibles  of  the  leading 
members  aimong  the  emigrants  in  England,  Otto,  however,  finished 
tlieir  picture,  but  added  some  new  groups  to  those  delineated  by  his 
predecessor.  It  was  according  to  his  plan,  that  the  expedition  of 
iMehee  dela  Touche  was  undertaken,  and  it  was  in  following  his  in- 
structions that  the  campaign  of  this  traitor  succeeded  so  well  in 
Great  Britain. 

*  Under  the  ministry  of  Vergennes,  of  Montmorin,  and  ofDelessart, 
3Iehee  had  been  employed  as  a  spy  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland, 
and  acquitted  himself  perfectly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  masters. 
By  some  accident  or  other,  Delessart  discovered  however,  in  De- 
cember 1791,  that  he  had,,  wliile  pocketing  the  money  of  the  cabinet 
bfVersailles,  sold  its'secrets  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Pciersburgh.  He 
of  course  was  no  longer  trusted  as  a  spy,  and  therefore  turned  a  Ja- 
cobin, and  announced  himself  to  Brissot  as  a  persecuted  patriot.  All! 
the  calumnies  against  this  minister  in  Brissot's  daily  paper,  Ix  Pa- 
piot  i' ran t^ois y  dm'ixig  January,  February,  and  March  179'^?  wcsei 
the  productions  of  Mehee's  malicious  heart  and  able  pen.  Kven 
after  they  had  sent  Delessart  a  stale  prisoner  to  Orleans,' his  invi-te- 
racy  continued,  and  in  September  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Ver- 
sailles to  enjoy  the  siglitof  the  murderof  his  formermaster.  Some  gf) 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  assassins  were  headed  by  this  monster,  wiio 
aggravated  cruelty  by  insult,  and  informed  the  dying  mituster  ot  tha' 
hands  that  stabbed  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  ioY  a  prem;  - 
ture death. 

'  *  To  these,  and  other  infamous  and  barbarous  deeds,  Talleyrand 
was  not  a  stranger,  when  he  nuide  Mchti'i  his  secret  a'^eiu,  ami  en- 
trusted him  widi  the  mission  to  Englarjd.     ile  took   therjfore  such 
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btcps,  that  neither  Ill's  confidence  could  be  betrayed,  nor  his  money 
squandered.  Mehee  had  instructions  how  to  proceed  in  CJreat  Bri- 
tain, but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  object  government  had  in  view  by 
his  mission  ;  and  though  large  sums  weie  promised  if  successful,  and 
if  he  gave  satisfaction  by  his  zeal  and  discretion;  the  money  advan- 
ced him  was  a  mere  trifle,  and  barely  sufficient  to  keep  him  from 
■want.  He  was  therefore  really  distressed,  when  he  fixed  upon 
some  necessitous  and  greedy  emigrants  for  his  instruments  to  ])lay 
on  the  credulity  of  the  English  ministers  in  some  of  ihrir  unguarded 
moments.  Their  generosity  in  forbearing  to  avenge  upon  the 
<}eluded  French  exiles,  the  slur  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  their 
official  capacity,  and  the  ridicule  intended  to  be  cast  on  their  private 
characters,  has  been  much  approved  and  admired  hereby  all  liberal 
ininded  persons  ;  but  it  has  also  much  disappointed  Buonaparte  and 
Talleyrand,  who  expected  to  see  these  emigrants  driven  from  the  only 
asylum,  which  hospitality  has  not  refused  to  their  misfortunes  ami 
misery. 

'  Iklehee  had  been  promised,  by  Talleyrand,  double  the  amount  of 
the  sums  which  he  could  swindle  from  your  government ;  but  though 
he  did  more  mischief  to  your  country  than  was  expected  in  this ;  and 
though  he  proved,  that  he  had  pocketed  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
English  guineas,  the  wages  of  his  infamy,  when  he  hinted  about  the 
recompense  he  expected  herc,Durant,  Talleyrand's  chief  du  bureaux ^ 
advised  him  as  a  friend,  not  to  remind  the  minister  of  his  presence  iu 
France,  as  Buonaparte  never  pardoned  a  Septembrizer,  and  the 
English  guineas  Jic  possessed  might  be  claimed  and  seized,  as  na- 
tional property,  to  compensate  some  of  the  suti'erers  by  the  ujipro- 
yoAeri  war  with  England.  In  vain  did  he  address  himself  to  his 
fellow-labourer  in  revolutionary  plots,  the  counselhn*  of  state  Heal, 
'.vho  had  been  the  intermedium  between  him  and  Talleyrand,  wheil 
he  was  first  inlisted  among  the  secret  agents:  instead  of  receiving 
money  he  heard  threats  ;  and  therefore,  with  as  good  grace  as  lie 
could,  he  made  the  best  of  his  disappointment;  he  sp.orted  a  car- 
riage, kept  a  mistress,  went  to  gambling  houses,  and  is  now  in  a  fair 
■way  to  be  reduced  to  the  statu  quo  before  his  brilliant  exploits  irt 
Great  Britain, 

'  Real,  besides  the  place  of  a  counsellor  of  state,  occupies  also  the 
office  of  a  director  of  the  internal  police.  Having  some  dHYercnce 
yihXi  my  landlord,  i  was  summoned  to  appear  before  him  at  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  police.  MyfriendM.de  Sab — r,  formerly  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  parliament  at  Kouen,  hajipened  to  be  with  me  when  the 
summons  was  delivered,  and  cffercd  to  accompany  ine,  being 
acquainted  with  Real.  Though  thirty  persons  were  waiting  in  the 
anti-chamber  at  our  arrival,  no  sooner  was  my  friend's  name 
announced,  than  we  were  admitted,  and  I  obtaihed  not  only 
more  justice  than  1  expected,  or  dared  to  claim,  but  an  invitation 
To  Madame  Real's  tea  party  the  same  evening.  ThisjMs^'c^'  and  this 
politeness  surprised  mc,  until  my  friend  shewed  me  an  act  of  forgery, 
iahispossfSiion,  commuted  by  Real  i^  i;  b6,  wiien  an  adv., cute  oi 
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ihp  parliament,  and  for  which  the  humanity  of  my  frienil  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  being  struck  off  the  roils,  tind   otherwise   punished, 
*  As  I  conceived  my  usual  societies  and  coteries,  could  not  approve 
my  attendance  at  the  house  of  such  a  personage,  I  was  intent   upon 
sending  an  apology  to  Madame  lleah     My  friend,  however,  assure;!  ■ 
me,  that  I  should  meet  in  her  saloon  persons  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
ranks;  and   many  I  little  expected   to   see  associating    together.    I 
want  late,  and   found  the    assembly  very  numerous :  at   the  upper 
part  of  the  hall  were  seated   princesses  Joseph    and   Louis    Buona- 
parte,  with   Madame    Fouche,   .Madame  Rcederer ;     tlie  ci-devant 
Duchess  de  Fleury,  and    Marchioness  de    Clennunl.       They   were 
conversing  with    M.  Mathew  de  Montmorency;  the  contractor  (a 
ci-devant  \dC([iu;y)  CoMot ;    tha  ci-dtva/it   Duke   FitKJames,    and  the 
legislator  Marf-in,  a  ci-dcv-aiU  porter  :  several    groups  in  the  several 
apartments  were  compose.d  ot  a  similar  heterogeneous    mixture    of. 
ci-dcvant    nobles,     and    ci-devunt  valets ;     of    ci-devant   princesses 
marchionesses,  countesses,  and  baronesses,  and  of  t/-£/i?rc;2?  chamber- 
maids, mistresses,  and  poissardes.      Hound  a  gambling  table,  by  the 
side  of  the  ci-devant  Bishop    of  Autun,   Talleyrand,  sat  Madame 
Houngutnin,   whose  husband,  a  ci-devant   slioeblack,    has,   by    tha 
purchase  of  national  property,  made  a  torlune   of  nine  millions  of 
livrcs  ;  373,0001.      Opposite  them  were  seated  the  ci-devant  Prince 
de  Chalais,  and  the    present  Prince  Cambaccras,  with  the  ci-dcvant 
Countess  de  Beauvais,  and  Madame  Fauve,  the  daughter  of  a   fisb- 
woraan,  and  tlie  wife  of  a  trilnine,  a  ci-dcvant  barber.      In  another 
room  the  Bavarian  minister    Cetto  was  conferring  with    the  spy  Me  ■ 
hee  de  la  Touche  ;  but  observed  at  a  distance  by  Fouche's  secretary, 
Desmarets,  the  son  of  a  taylor  at  Fontainbleau,  and  for  years  a  known 
police  spy.   When  I  was  just  going  to  retire,  the  handsome  Madame 
Gillot,  and  her  sister  Madame  de  Soubray,  joined   me.     You  have 
perhaps  known  them  in  Fmgland,  where,  before  their  marriage,  they 
resided  for  five  years  with  their  parents,  the  Marquis   and  Marchio- 
ness de  Courtin  ;  and  were  often  admired  by  the  loungers  in    Bond- 
street.     The  one  married  for  money,  Gillot,  a  ci-dtvunt  drummer  in 
the   French  guar(4,  but  who,  since  the  rc'V(jlution,  has,  as  a  genera!, 
made  a  large  fortune;  and  the    otlier  unittjd  herself  to  a   a-devant 
Abbe,  from  love;   but  both  are  now  divorced  from  their  husbands  ; 
who  passed  them  without  any  notice  while  they  were  chattuig    whh 
me.     I  was  handing  Madiune  Gillot  to  her  carriage,'  when  from    tho 
staircase,  Madame  de  Soubray  called  to  Uj»nut  to  quit    her,  as  she 
was  pursued  by  a  man  whom  she  detested,  and  wished  to  avoid.    We 
had    hardly    turned    around,     when    Mehee  oOered  her   his    arm; 
and   she  exclaimed    with  indignation,  "  how    dare  you,     infamouii 
w-retch,  approach    me,   when    I   have    forbid  you   ever  to  speak   to 
rae.       Mad    you    been  reduced    to    become    a  highvva^mrtn,  or    a. 
house-breaker,  I  miglit  have  pitied  your  infamy — but  a   sp)'— is   a 
villain  who  aggravates  guilt  by  cowardice    and    baseness;  and   can 
inspire  no  noble  soul  with  any  other  sentiment  but  abhorrence,  and 
the  most  sovereign  contempt."     Without  being  disconcerted,  Mehee 
CutT.  II Ev.  Vol.  8.  Jiih>  1306.  T 
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silently  returned  to  the  company,  amidst  bursts  of  laughter  from  fifty 
servants,  and  as  many  masters,  waiting  for  their  carriages.  M.  de 
Cetto  (the  Bavanart  envoy)  was  among  the  latter,  but  though  we  all 
fixed  our  eye^  stedfastly  upon  him,  no  alteration  could  be  seen  on 
his  diplomatic  countenance:  his  face  must  surely  be  made  of  brabs, 
or  his  heart  of  marble.' 

The  very  name  of  Captain  Wright  will  excite  an  interest 
in  every  British  reader;  we  shall  therefore  insert  the  au- 
thors statement  of  his  sufferings  and  death. 

*  The  unexampled  cruelty  of  our  government  to  your  countryman, 
Captain  Wright.  I  have  lieard  reprobated  even  by  some  of  our  gene- 
rals, and  public  functionaries,  as  unjust  as  well  as  disgraceful.  At 
a  future  General  Congress,  shouhl  ever  Buonaparte  suffer  one  to  be 
convoked,  except  under  his  own  aus^pices  and  dicrature,  the  distinc- 
tion and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  require  to  be  again  regulated; 
that  the  valiant  warrior  may  not  for  the  future  be  confounded  with, 
and  treated  as  a  treacherous  spy,  nor  innocent  travellers  provided 
with  regular  passes,  visiting  a  country  either  for  business  or  for 
pleasure,  be  imprisoned,  like  men  taken  while  combating  with  arms 
in  their  hands. 

*  You  remember  no  doubt,  from  history,  how  marjy  of  oi;r  ships 
that,  during  the  reigns  of  George  the  First  and  Second,  carried 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  landed  there,  the  adherents  and 
partizans  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  were  captured  on  their  return 
or  on  their  passage:  and  that  your  government  never  seized 
the  commanders  of  these  vessels,  to  confine  them  as  state  criminals, 
and  much  less  torture  or  murder  them  in  the  Tower.  If  I  am  not 
niistiiken  the  whole  squadron  which,  in  1745,  carried  the  Pretender 
and  his  suite  to  Scotland,  was  taken  by  your  cruizers  ;  a:id  the  olli- 
cers  and  menexpeiienced  no  worse  or  ditferent  treatment  than  their 
f<-llow  prisoners  of  war  ;  though  the  distance  is  immense,  between 
rhe  Clime  of  plotting  against  the  lawful  government  of  the  Trinccs  of 
the  House  ot  Brunswick,  ant!  the  attempt  to  disturb  the  usurpa- 
tion of  an  upstart  cf  the  II(ni:ic  of  Buonajiarte.  But  even  during; 
the  last  war,  how  nuiny  of  our  ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  cultors. 
did  you  not  take,  winch  had  lamifd  reijels  in  Iieland,  emissaiies  in 
Scotland,  and  maietactors  in  \V;iles  ;  and  yet  your  generosity  pre- 
vented you  frcmi  retaliating,  even  at  the  time  wlmi  your  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  an(i  this  same  unfortunate  Captain  Wright  wen-  cor.tined  in 
our  state  pns(m  of  tlie  Tenqdc  !  It  is  uith  govt  rnmeiits  as  with  in- 
dividuals ;  they  ought  to  be  just  before  they  are  geiu  rous.  Had 
vou,  in  17t'7  or  17<)8,  not  eiuluied  our  ouiiHges  so  palii'i.iiy,  you 
would  not  now  have  to  lament  norwi-  to  blush  lor  the  uiuimely  end 
of  Captain  Wriglit. 

'From  the  la^t  time  tliatthis  offKer  had  appeiire<l  before,  the 
criitiinal  tiibunal  uhich  coiiOeinnrd  Geor^ies  and  Moifau,  his 
iale  was  dcternjined    ou    by    our    -   vei.rujeiii.      iiis    liiinncas   of- 
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fended,  and  his  patriotism  displeased  ;  and  as  he  seemed   to  possess 
the  confidence  of  his  own  government,  it  was  judged  that  he  was  in  its 
secrets ;    it  was  therefore  resolved,  that  if  he   refused   to   become  a 
traitor  he   should   perish  a  victim.       Desmarets,  Fouche's  private 
secretary,  who  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  secret  and    kaufe  police, 
therefore  ordered  him  to  another  private  interrogatory.  Here  he  was 
offered  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  the  rank  of  an  admiral  in 
our  service,  if  he  would  divulge  what  he  knew  of  the  plans  of  his  go- 
vernment, of  its  connections  with  the  discontented   in  this   country, 
and  of  its  means  of  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  them.  He  re- 
plied, as  might  have  been  expected,  with  indignation  to  such  offer  and 
to  such  proposals,  but  as  they  were  frequently  repeated  with  new  al- 
lurements, he  concluded  with  remaining  silent,  and  giving  no  answers 
at  all.  He  was  then  told,  that  the  torture  should  soon  restore  him  his 
voice  ;  and  some  select  gens-d'armes    seized  him  and  laid  him  on 
the    rack  :  there  he  uttered  no   complaint,  not  even  a  sigh,  though 
instruments  the  most  diabolical  were  employed,  and  pains  the  most 
acute  must  have  been   endured.     When  threatened,   that  he  should 
e.xpire  in  torments,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  fear  to  die,  because  my  coun- 
try will  avenge  my  murder,  while  my  God  receives  my  soul."     Dur- 
ing the  two  hours  of  the  first  day  that  he  was  stretched  on  the  rack, 
his  left  arm  and  right  leg  were  broken,  and  his  nails  torn  from  the  toes 
of  both  his  feet ;  he  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  and  was 
under  his  care  for  five  weeks;  but  before  he  was  perfectly  cured   he 
was  carried  to  anotherprivate  interrogatory,  at  which,  besides   Des- 
marets, Fouche  and  Real  were  present. 

'  The  minister  of  police  now  informed  him,  that  from  the  mtitilated 
state  of  his  body,  and  from  the  suiferings  he  hail  gone  through,  he 
must  be  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  French  govern- 
ment ever  to  restore  him  to  his  native  country,  where  he  might  relate 
occuiiences  which  the  policy  of  France  required  to  be  buried  in  ob- 
livion ;  he  therefore  htsd  no  ciioice,  between  serving  the  emperor  of 
the  French  or  perishing  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  where  he  was 
confined.  He  replied,  tli^it  he  was  resigned  to  his  destiny,  and  would 
die  as  he  had  lived,  fiuthuil  to  his  Kmg'aiul  to  his  country. 

'  The  m;in  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  (jualities  and  corporeal 
strength,  is,  in  most  cases,  very  ditfevent  from  that  unfortunato  being 
whose  n)ind  is  enervated  by  suti'eriug'^,  and  whose  body  is  weakened 
by  wants.  For  five  months,  Captaui  Wright  had  seen  only  gaolers, 
spies,  tyrants,  executioin'rs,  fetters,  racks,  and  other  tortures  ;  and 
fur  five  weeks,  hi-,  food  had  been  breads  and  bis  drink  water.-  The 
ii:an  who,  thus  situated,  and  tlius  perplexed,  preserves  his  native  dig- 
nity, and  innate  sentiuii'nts,  is  im-re  worthy  of  iiioiuimicnts,  statues, 
or  altars,  \\nm  eilh<'r  the  h'gislator,  the  victor,  or  the  saint. 

/  ri'is  uitf'iTortatory  was  liie  la;t  uiuiergone  by  Captain  Wright.  He 
WHS  the.i  again  >lrctflied  on  the  rack  ;  and  vt'hat  is  called  by  our 
r.^gcneraiors,-  the  ":n  F  FUN  a  E.  torments,  v.'ere  inflicted,  on  him. 
Alter  biding  pinched  with  red-hot  in-ns  all  over  his  body,  braiuty 
h-.Kx-i u  wiih    "uiipovder  was  infused    in  the  nurneruus  wounds,   and- 
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set  fire  tr>  several  times,  until  nearly  burred  to  the  bsnes.  In 
the  convulsions,  the  cunseCfUcnce  of  these  terrible  sufti'rings,  he  is- 
said  to  have  bit  off  a  part  of  his  tongue;  though  aa  before,  no 
groans  were  heard.  As  life  still  remained,  he'  was  ajiain  put  Mn^^en 
the  care  of  his  former  surgeon  ;  butas  he  was  exceedingly  exhausted, 
4V  spy  in  the  dress  of  a  protcstant  clergyman,  piesented  hiinseltV  as 
if  to  read  prayers  with  liim.  Of  this  otTer  he  accepted  ;  but,  when 
this  man  began  to  make  some  insidious  questions,  he  ca:^t  on  him 
A  look  of  contempt,  and  never  ypoke  to  him  more.  At  last,  seeing  no 
means  to  obtain  au\  iuformation  from  him,  a  mameluke  last  week 
strangled  him  in  hvi  bed.  ThuseN|)ired  a  hero>  whose  fate  has  ex- 
cited more  compassion,  and  whose  character  has  rteeived  more  ad- 
Biiration  here,  than  an\  ui onr  great  men  wliohave  fallen  ijgluing  for 
our  Emperor.  Captam  ^Vright  has  ditfused  new  i^ays  of  renown 
and  glory  on  tlie  Britibh  name,  frora  his  tomb,,  as  well  as  from  bis 
dungeon. 

'  You  have  ce>-tainly  a  rhght  to  call  nvc  to  an  account  for  all  the 
particulars  of  this  scandalous  and  abominable  transaction;  and 
though  I  cannot  absolutely  guarantee  the  truth  cf  the  nai-ration, 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  it  m.yself,  and  I  hope  to  explain  myself  to 
your  satisfaction.  Vour  unfortuniite  couniryman  was  attended  by, 
and  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Vaugcard,  who 
gained  his  contidcnce,  and  was  worthy  of  it,  though  employed 
in  that  infamous  gaol.  Either  frora  disgtist  of  life,  or  from  attach- 
ment to  Captain  Wright,  he  survived  him  ouly  twelve  hours  ;.  during 
which  he  wrote  the  shocking  details  I  have  given  you-,  and  sent  them 
to  three  of  the  members  of  a  foreign  diplomatic  corps,  with  a  pray- 
er to  have  them  forwarded  to  JSir  Sidney  Smith,  or  to  Mr.Windham  ; 
that  those  !:is  friends  iniLiht  be  informed,  that  to  hi^  last  moment, 
Captain  Wright  was  worthy  of  their  protection  and  kindness.  FroiH' 
oue  of  those  minisoeis  \  have  obtained  the  original,  in  V'augeard'S' 
©wn  hand  writing. 

'  I  know  that  Buonaparte  and  Talleyrand  |>r(jmis(  d  the  release  of 
Captain  Wright  to  the  Spanish  ambassador;  but  at  that  lime,  he 
had  already  suffered  once  on  the  rack,  and  this  liberality  on  their 
part  was  merely  a  trick  to  impose  ujjon  the  rrellulity  of  the  Spaniard,, 
or  to  get  rid  of  his  importunities.  Had'  it  been  olherwisc.  Captain 
Wright,  like  Sir  George  llunibohl,  would  himself  have  been  the 
first  to  announce  in  y->ur  coujitry  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.* 

Art.  VI. — The  Female  lletolutionarif  Fhitarch,  coNtainivg 
.Biographical y  Historical,  and  Hevo/uiioiiar}/  Sketches, 
Characters,  Anecdotes,  6<c.  Jiy  tht  Julhor  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Flidavch,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.  Iti 
.*?  Vols.   \1mo.      \l.  Is.     Mitrray.     l&Cj. 

THE  remarks  offered  on  the  ioreg>oing  article,  are  appli>- 
«able  to  the  '  feiiiale  Revolutionary  i'lutarch.'  which  U  I'r^iu 
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the  pen  of  the  same  author.  Tt  consists  of  biographical  ac- 
counts of  the  females  of  the  Buonaparte  family,  and  of  other 
women  distinguished  in  France  by  their  virtues  or  vices,  their 
rank,  their  crimes,  or  their  misfortunes,  during  that  revo- 
lution which  has  convulsed  the  world. 

The  following  interestinjij  account  of  an  unfortunate  luna- 
tic, there  will  at  all  events  be  no  reason  to  doubt : 

'  In  the  forenoon  of  the  ^d  of  November,  \79^,  a  young  ani 
beautiful  female  about  eighteen,  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning, 
attracted  a  crowd  about  her  on  the  Pont  Neuf  by  her  lamentations 
and  her  tears.  By  feeling  expressions,  and  pathetic  though  incohe- 
rent langua!2;e  and  manm-rs,  she  culled  for  the  pity,  and  demanded 
tlie  support  of  the  passengers.  She  said  that  she  was  their  queen, 
whom  regicides  had  beheaded,  but  whom  Providence  on  that  day, 
her  former  birth-day,  had  restored  to  life.  She  displayed  before 
the  people  some  deep  scars  round  her  neck,  the  marks  of  the  guil- 
lotine, which,  she  said,  would  never  be  healed  beibre  the  dauphin,  iier 
son,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Her  good  husband,  their 
king,  Louis  XVI.  she  informed  them,  would  never  more  appear  upon 
earth,  being  seated  in  heaven  on  the  right  hand  of  his  Saviour,  by 
thesideof  St.  Louis,  where  he  prays  to  convert  and  forgive  his  as- 
sassins. She  declared  that  she  every  night  visited  hi.T  chUdren  in  the 
Temple,  but  that  she  was  ordered  from  above  to  shew  herself  during 
the  day,  a  living  example  of  divirie  goodness,  to  warn  Frenchmen 
of  eternal  perdition. 

'  She  interrupted  her  speech  every  moment  with  prayers  for  the 
living  and  for  the  dead,  for  friends  and  for  foes.  She  always  ended 
her  devotion  with  imploring  Divine  Providence  for  the  repose  of  tl:e 
soul  of  Louis  XM.  and  for  the  preservation  of  her  son  and  daughter-. 
When  asked  by  brutal  intruders  whether  she  had  heard  any  tiling  of 
Robespierre  in  the  other  world,  she  turned  pale  and  almost  fell  into 
lits  ;  but  her  tears  relieved  her,  and  she  answered,  stammering, 
*'  Yes,  yes  !  ah  !  how  the  monster  sutlers  !  the  devils  day  and  night 
moving^his  entrails  with  a  red-hot  poker,  burning,  but  never  con- 
suming them." 

'  The  number  of  persons  collected  round  her,  or  rather  the  com- 
. passion  she  seemed  to  excite,  caused  the  police-agent  to  desire  her 
to  walk  with  him,  as  he-v;ished  to  speak  witii  her;  but  the  mob  in- 
terfered, savins,  it  was  a  cruelty  to  arrest  an  innocent  and  harmless 
woman,  whose  insanity  itself  was  lendernpss  and  charity,  and  no 
doubt  the  eftect  of  some  severe  aljfhctions  :.  he  was  therefore  for  that 
time  obliged  to  relinquish  his  prey.  She  had  indeed,  between  pray- 
ir.g  and  speaking,  distiibuted  among  those  near  her,  whose  external 
«|)prar?irice  bespoke  want,  both  what  money  she  had,  and  a  great 
part  uf  her  clollus,  an;i  almost  every  thin^  but  her  mourning  gown. 
She  refused,  however,  to  pait  with  a  inediillion,  liaving  a  portrait  of 
Louis  XVI.  on  one  side,  au.l  those  of  liis  two  ciiildrcn,  the  princest 
3,ud  the  dauphin,  on  the  oth^r.^ 
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*  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  police- agent  returned,  accompanied 
%ith  eight  gens  d'armes,  and  carried  her  off  by  force  to  the  guarci- 
house,  and  thence  to  the  police-office,  where,  after  some  questions;, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  shut  up  among  the  female  lunatics  in  the  hos- 
pital of  L<2  Salpetriere.  She  had  not  been  there  many  days  before  she 
began,  by  the  mildness  of  her  character,  by  her  gentility  and  com- 
passionate behaviour,  and  by  some  other  qualities,  to  obtain  an  ex- 
traordinary power  and  influence  over  her  fellow- suffenrs,  who  con- 
sidered her  as  a  superior  being,  or,  as  she  would  have  it,  as  their 
sovereign,  and  attended  and  waited  on  her  as  such. 

'  At  La  Salpetriere,  as  well  as  in  most  other  buildings  in  France 
where  persons  atifiicted  with  a  derangement  of  their  intellects  arc 
confined,  small  houses,  or  rather  cabins,  are  constructed  in  several 
rows,  called  les  petites  maisons,  where  each  individual  occupies  a 
separate  one.  Those  who  are  raving  or  supposed  dangerous,  aro 
chained,  and  shut  up  night  and  day.  The  others  known  to  he 
harmless,  are  permitted  to  walk  about  between  the  row  of  houses  in 
the  inclosure  during  the  day,  and  are  only  locked  up  after  dark. 

'  In  a  iiiw  weeks  i\Iarie  Antoinette  had  organized  in  this  mad-house 
a  kind  of  court,  then  as  unique  in  its  kind  as  those  of  the  empresses 
of  the  French  and  of  the  Haytians  are  in  our  days  ;  with  (he  only 
tliffercnce  tl  at  wlule  their  courtiers  are  guilty  rogues  with  depraved 
hearts,  hers  were  innocent  fools  with  disordered  brains.  She  had 
her  levees  and  her  assemblies,  her  circles  and  her  drawing-rooms, 
her  ladies  in  wailing,  and  her  favourites';  all  of  whom  she  oblioed  to 
pray  with  her,  as  well  as  to  attend  on  her. 

'  In  France  the  public  mad-houses  are  open  to  all  decent  visitors, 
and  the  confined  persons  are  permitted  to  receive  presents  in  money, 
dollies,  or  in  any  thing  not  judged  hurtful  or  dangerous.  The 
scene  on  tlie  Pont- Neuf  had  made  known  to  the  Parisians  the  exist- 
ence of  pi/or  Marie  Antoinette,  and  she  daily  received  some  cori- 
tributioi»  bjesnueci  by  pity  or  by  curiosity.  Every  thing  given  her, 
she  shared  with  her  tel low-sufferers,  with  the  exception  of  paper, 
which  she  wanted  for  her  voluminous  correspondence  with  all  the 
other  soveieigns  of  Europe,  to  whom  she  wrote  by  every  mail,  and 
for  letters  to  hpr  children,  to  whom  she  wrote  twice  a  day.  For 
certain  hours  every  day  she  shut  herself  in  her  small  apartment, 
•^vhich  she  called  her  private  cabinet,  there  to  deliberate  undis- 
turbed on  the  affairs  of  state.  To  the  surprize  of  all  visitors,  her 
letters  and  dispatches  were,  for  the  greatest  part,  sensii)ly,  well  and 
properly  written  for  the  station  of  a  sovereign,  for  the  rank  of  a 
queen,  and  for  the  feelings  of  a  mother.  They  display-ed  evident 
proofs  not  only  of  a  liberal  education  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
but  of  talents  above  the  usual  level  of  her  sex. 

'  As  long  as  she  was  saluted  as  a  queen,  addressed  as  a  princess, 
and  treated  with  the  respect  she  thought  due  to  a  person  of  such 
elevated  birth,  she  would  converse  reasonably  even  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther ;  but  if  she  was  contradicted,  or  treated  with  ridicuK-,  contempt, 
t)r  even  neglect,  she  first  began  to  talk  absurdly,  then  ciitrava-gantly, 
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and  generally  concluded  with  falling  into  fits,  from  which  she  reco- 
vered sooner  if  those  about  her  prayed  aloud  for  ilie  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  the  prosperity  of  his  offspring,  or  for  the 
restoration  of  monarchy. 

'Being  exceedingly  cleanly,  and  even  nice  in  her  person,  she  always 
began  the  day  by  washing  and  cleaning  herself,  assisted  by  some  other 
lunatics  whom  she  styled  her  maids  of  honour.  That  done,  ht-r  room 
was  swept,  and  her  bed  made.  She  afterwards' assembled  round 
her  all  the  othftr  unfortunate  recluses,  and  read  the  morning  prayers 
according  to  the  lloman  Catholic  ritual  in  Laiin,  never  leaving  out, 
Domuic,J'ac  salvum  rcgcm  nostrum,  and  DonniicJ'ac  salvam  rc^inam 
voHtrum.  When  the  prayers  were  over,  she  took  some  milk  and 
bread  for  her  breakfast,  which  slie  ate  in  public.  After  breakfist 
she  dismissed  her  attendants,  and  sluit  herself  up  to  dispatch  her 
correspondence,  which  occupied  her  till  tlie  hour  of  dinner.  That 
repast  over,  and  prayers  said,  she  gave  audience  to  petitioners,  heard 
complai:its,  decidefi  the  wrongs,  and  settled  the  diff^-renccs  of  her 
lunatic  subjects.  These  affairs  of  state  being  arianged,  she  took 
some  bread  and  milk  for  •-upper,  and  convoked  her  attendants  for 
evening  prayers,  which  she  said  publicly.  Twice  in  the  week,  on 
Wedncsdny  and  Saturday,  she  held  her  public  drawing  room  in  the 
forenoon,  and  gave  private  audiences  in  the  afternoon.  On  Sun- 
days, some  time  after  the  grand  mass'.vas  supposed  to  be  ov^r,  when 
the  weather  was  tine  and  permitted  it,  she  took  apublic  walk  between 
the  two  rows  of  petites  7>taisoiis .  amounting  in  L(i  Halpetriere  to  near 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  inspected  her  subjects  and  their  dwellings, 
complimented  those  she  found  clean  and  in  order,  and  reprimanded 
those  who  were  dirty,  or  who  had  behaved  disorderly.  When  the 
weather  was  rainy  or  cold,  she  invited  some  particular  favourites  to 
her  room  to  pray  with  her,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  visit 
some  inferior  favourites,  and  to  s.iy  prayers  with  them. 

'  When  any  '.)ne  was  ill,  she  always  attended  in  person  to  administer 
them  medicines  or  consolation,  and  to  pray  with  them.  On  such 
occasions  she  even  took  iVom  her  own  necessary  allowance  to  pro- 
cure them  relief  or  comfort.  By  such  a  conduct,  or  from  causes 
Avhich  the  medical  men  at  Paris,  even  those  who  have  made  the 
disease  and  cure  of  madness  their  particular  study,  have  not  been 
able  satisfactorily  to  explain,  she  was  not  only  respected  but  feared 
by  all  those  in  a  siinilar  situation,  and  confined  with  her. 

*  Female  lunatics  are  in  I'rance  chiefly  under  the  care  of  the  sis- 
ters of  cliarity,  nuns  of  the  religious  order  of  charity.  They  have 
taken  vows,  and  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  pass  their  lives  in  the 
abodes  of  misery,  in  prisons,  in  mad- houses  and  h(.>spitals,  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity.  1  hey  arc  never  harsh,  but  always  kind,  and 
humane  to  those  they  attend,  and  therefore  are  always  beloved  and 
seldom  disobeyed  ;  but  even  they  were  sometimes  under  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  the  assistance  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  sway  and 
commands  none  of  the  uniortuiiiite  |>ersons  resisted.  She  bait  esta- 
blished a  kin,d  of  etiquette  or  of  police,     Those  who  offended  her,  or 
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were  refractory,  she  excluded  from  her  charity  or  her  prayers.  To  ho 
threatened  with  the  queen's  displeasure',  was  alone  a  punishment 
sufficient  to  keep  quiet  and  clean  those  who  retained  the,  smallest 
portion  of  understanding. 

'  This  sovereign  of  French  lunatics  ohtained  quarterly  from  some 
uaknowtj  persons,  a  new  wardrobe,  and  a  sun)  of  money  was  Ictt  at 
the  same  time  with  the  superior  sister  of  charity.  It  is  not  known 
from  whom  these  regular  presents  came.  Many  thought  that  they 
were  sent  by  a  secret  royalist  society  ;  others  by  her  parents  or 
relations.  The  former  is  improbable;  at  that  time,  as  ever  since,  the 
royalists  were  too  little  united,  too  poor,  and  too  much  persecuted, 
to  perform  such  acts  of  charity. 

'  Notwithstanding  all  re  .  rches  of  the  police,  and  all  attempts  of 
physicians  and  priests,  her  family  name,  or  who  she  was,  could  never 
be  discovered.  She  said  even  on  her  death-bed,  though  tolerably 
collected,  that  her  name  was  I\Iarie  Antoinette,  that  she  was  an  Aus- 
trian arch-duchess,  daughter  of  Maria  Tlieresa,  the  Empress  of 
Germany,  when  she  was  marritd  to  Louis  XVL  The  last  words  she 
spoke  were,  "  Thus  expires  a  queen  of  France  a  second  time  before 
her  son  reigns." 

'  The  cause  of  her  death  was  as  extraordinary  as  the  latter  part  of 
her  life  had  been.  A  iilile  old,  plump,  and  ugly  woman,  whose 
fancy  was  to  believe  herself  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was  shut  up  In 
La  Salpdr/crc  She  not  ojily  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Queen  of 
France  her  superior,  but  one  evening,  when  JNlarie  Antoinette  had 
gone  early  to  bed,  stole  out  of  her  room  both  her  mourning  dress 
and  the  medallion  with  her  portrait  of  Louis  XVL  and  his  children. 
Though  the  next  day  her  lost  treasure  whs  restored,  she  never  reco- 
vered from  the  effect  of  the  outrage  which  she  thought  offeied  19 
royalty  in  distress  by  an  impostor  and  intruder.  She  no  more  ap- 
peared in  public,  but  fell  into  a  rapid  decline,  and  expired  on  the 
I^OthofJuly,  1799.  When  it  was  known  that  she  was  dead,  the 
pretended  Empress  of  Russia  was  nearly  killed  by  the  other  lunatics 
as  the  cause  ot  the  death  of  their  queen,  and  the,  police  w^s  obliged 
to  remove  her  to  another  mad-house.' 

The  author's  whimsical  account  of  tbe  wed  ding- night  of 
the  philosophic  Madame  de  Stael,  will  be  believed  with  cau- 
tion ;  hut  we  recomiiieiid  it  to  the  attention  of  those  gentle- 
men, who  are  parLial  to  learned  ladies  : 

'  When  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  left  alone,  the  latter 
began  to  undress,  and  the  former  to  philosophize.  From  polite- 
ness, he  lisiened.  She  bs-^an  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  concern- 
ing the  physical  difierence  in  the  natural  construction  of  both  sexes, 
hhe  irave  her  opinion  concerning  tlic  j)rnpiigatjon  of  the  human 
••pecies  from  the  creation  (d'llie  wurld,  which,  by  the  bye,  she  assurer! 
him  iiad  never  bee]i  created,  Init  with  little  variation  existed  from  all 
eternity,  and  would  continue  to  exist  to  all  eternity.  She  inclined 
much  to  the  Mstem  ol   Uuf'on,   that    the  globe  had   l-eeri  formerly 
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covered  with  water,  and  that  of  course  our  first  ancestors  were  either 
IJshes  or  amphibious   animah.       "  But,  my  dear,"   interruptexl   the 
hiiron,  "  let  us  go  to  bed,  it  is  getting   late."     "  Not  bciore  I  have 
done  discussing  these   interesting    topics,"   answered    the    baroness, 
*'  with  which  I  am  sure  you  and  your  countrymen  are   but   little 
acquaintr-d.   For  example  ;    can  you  explain  how  a  foetus,  whicli  can 
lemain  in  the  womb  of  a  woman  for  nine  months  without  a  bre.iih  of 
air,  will,  after  its  birth,  die  in  a   moment  for  want  of  air,  if  sn  at  up 
in  a  sack  or  in  a  drawer  ?   Your  silence  evinces  your  ignorance,  and 
your  yawning  your  want  of  genius.     Come,   give  me  trum  the  closet 
t)ehind  you,  the  skeleton  Dr.  Sue  has  so  kindly  lent  me,  ?,nd  I  will  in 
a  moment  explain  the  whole  mystery."     She  then  read  a  iectiiri  on 
anatomy,  ar,  well  and  with  as  much  gravity   as   the  doctor   himself 
could  have  done.     How  long  she  would  have  gone  on  in  this  strain, 
it  isdifticult  to  deterniine,  had  not  the  snoring  of  the  baron  inter- 
rupted her,  and  shocked  her  to  the  highest  degree.     From  tha*  mo- 
ment she  conceived  the  riiost  despicable  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and 
of  his  application  to  improve  himself  by  her  superior  capacity.  She 
told  him  so,  and  continued  to  think  so  until  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 
He  begged  a  thousand  pardons  for  his  inattention,  which  was  owing 
entirely  to  fatigue,  having  the  night  before  been  kept  up  by  the  lec- 
tures of  her  mother,  nearly  on  the  same  subject.   He  intreated  her  to 
go  to  bed,  as  it  was  nearly  day-light.    "  What  would  the  world  say," 
retorted  she,  "  if  the  daughter  of  the  great   philosophers,  Monsieur 
jind    Madame  Ncckar,  and   a  philosopher  herself,  should  pass  her 
\vedding-night  like  the  ignorant  daugluer  of   a  comnmn  mechanic? 
No,  Sir,  do  not  put  the  philosophical  wife  you  have  the  happiness  to 
possess,  upon  the  samc^  level  with  the  unlearned  Duchess  of  F.,  with 
the  illiterate  Marchioness  of  L.,  or  the  dull  Countess  of  C,  who  all 
went  to  bed  on  their  wedding-nights  before  their  bridegrooms,  with- 
put  either   receiving,  or  giving,    or  perhaps    thinking  of  the   dif- 
ference between  the  married  and  unmarried  state,  and  its  consequen- 
ces, being  as  little  informed  with  regard  to  the  production  of  their 
offspring,  as  my  bitch  Bijou  is  of  the  iittcruig  of  her  puppies.     Is  it 
surprising  if  generations  of  fools  descend  fuoni  such  parents?     To 
punish  you  for  your  indocility,  I  shall  now  leave  you,  and  go  to  bed 
in  my  former  apartment.     If  you  do  not  listen   more  attentively  to 
my  lectures  to-morrow  nighf,  believe  me,I  shall  remain  another  night 
a  maid,  and  persevere  so  long  in  statu  quo,  and  in  not  going  to  bed 
with  you,  till  I  shall  finally  vanquish  your  obstinacy."      Vha  baroa 
prayed  and  intreated  in   vain;  away  she  went,  and  the  next  day  at 
dinner  published    before  fifty    persons    the   philosophical    manner 
which  distinguished  her  wedding-night  from  those  of  che  vulgar  and 
ignorant.     The  poor  baron   blushed,  but  all   the  guests,   wm»  were 
also  philosophers  as  well  as  her  fatht-i-  and  mother,  applauded  and 
{iven  congratulaied  him  on  such  a  treasure  of  a  wife.     It  is  said,  that 
it  was  not  till  the  sixth. night  after  his  marriage  that  the  baron  ceased 
^o  sltfep  alone,  and  probably  iiis  wife's  philosoi)hical  stoicis^:  would 
^hcn  have  contiimed  for  m  Jiiths,  had  he  not  threatened   to  leave 
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France  and  return  to  Sweden,  snoncr  than  .remain  the  laughing-stock 
<>t  all  rne  Parisians  of  both  sxixes,  who  were  not  initiated  in  the  phi- 
losojdiicjil  stcrsts,  oi»of  tlie  phiiosophical  I  rihe.  Madame  blael  Imd 
taken  care  to  send  round  to  her  Iriend.s  a  bulletin  of  her  coiuiuhial 
])roce*'dings,  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  reason  over  liie  pasMons  iij 
ii  strong  mind,  as  sIm'  always  prcicndedthat  she  was  doaling}-y  foiui 
of  a  husband  she  so  uiifeeiingly  exposed  to  pains,  as  well  as  tuVi'dicute 
and  contempt.' 


..^KT.  \ll.-~P7inciplcs  and  Practice  of  Naval  and  Militarij 
Courts  Martial,  with  an  Appendix  Ulia^tralive  of  the  Sub- 
ject. Bij  John  JSP  Arthur,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  on  an 
entire  neu)  Plan,  nnth  considerable  Additions  and  Im- 
provements. 2  I'ols.  Svo.  Butterworth^  f!eerton.  &c 
1305. 

^  MR.  M^'Artbur  presented  tlie  public  with  his  first  'Trea- 
tise on  Naval  Couits  INlartiai'  in  ijij'i,  and  has  since  dis- 
tinguislied  hiir.scif  as  the  author  of'  financial  aiid  Political 
facts  of  the  Eighteenth  and  present  Century.*  This  edition 
is  considerably  enlarged,  and  includes  the  principles  and 
practice  of   mihtary  as  well  as  naval  courts  martial. 

Mr.  i\i 'Arthur  has  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
who  turned  his  attention  to  this  important  branch  cif  crimi- 
nal law,  and  the  additional  industry  and  experience  display- 
ed in  the  work  before  us,  liave  essentially  increased  the 
value  of  his  labours,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
much  practical  utility. 

Some  intelligent  and  constitutional  writers,  amono-  others 
INlr.  Justice  Blackstone,  have  viewed  the  large  discretionafv 
powers  of  courts  martial,  particularly  in  military  service,  with 
feelings  of  apparent  regret  and  appreliension  ;  and  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  the  power  of  the  crown  to  create 
otltnces,  abridged,  and  the  punishments  in  various  cases 
more  particularly  sj)ecified.  Other  writers  have  not  scru- 
pled to  condemn  the  system  altogether,  and  have  declanned 
iipon  the  injustice  of  depriving  so  many  British  subjects  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens.  Every  evil  arisinv^- 
f.'om  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  oppression  is  contemplated  as 
the  necessary,  or  at  least  the  probable  consequence  of  the 
present  mode  of  administering  criminal  jt,isticc  in  the  navy: 
Ji.'sd  army.  In  answer  to  these  general  assertions,  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  this,  like  all  oUier  institutions,  is  suscep- 
tible of  impruveiueiif.  and  thai  as  experience  from  time  to 
time  points  out  obvious  imperfeclions_,  remedies  become  n^- 
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ccssary,  anci  ought  to  be  adopted ;  but  to  think  c^f  prcsciv- 
ing  the  peculiar  discipline  and  suboidinatioa  necessary  to 
the  very  existence  of  tweets  and  armies,  upon  the  principles 
of  the  common  law^  is  absurd  and  chimerical.  A  strict 
but  rational  military  code,  applicable  to  the  urgency  of  cir-^ 
cumstance:^,  is  indispensiibly  essential  to  the  nature  of  the 
service.  Under  the  existing  system,  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  only  are  repressed  b}'  the  certainty  of  tlie  last  pu- 
nishment. Lil'e  and  hmb  are  sale  in  allc;iscs,  exccj)t  where 
the  offcfice  and  punishment  are  previously  cpeciticd  and 
sanctioned  by  aulhoiity  of  parliament,  and  wliere  discretion 
is  given,  it  is  not  calculated  to  indulge  caprice,  cruelty,  and 
oppression,  but  to  give  free  scope  to  the  operatioiT  of 
iDercy  and  hiunanity,  whenever  they  can  be  exercised  con- 
sistently with  justice  and  the  paramount  interests  of  the 
public  service.  To  suppose  that  this  autliority  is  likely  to 
be  |)erverted  and  abused,  is  a  libel  upon  the  general  character 
of  those  who  are  entitled  to  sit  as  members  of  courts  mar- 
tial. 'J1ie  liic;h  sense  of  honour  which  animates  the  minds 
and  iniluences  the  conduct  of  British  officers,  is  a  sure  an^ 
satisfactory  pledge  of  anxiety  to  do  their  duty  with  inte- 
grity, impartiality,  and  moderation.  Piofligate  an<l  abaii- 
doned  characters  may  utter  occasional  complaints,  but  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  general  sentiment  which  peivadcs 
both  army  and  navy,  is  no  sensation  of  rei>ret  at  beinar 
deprived  of  any  civil  right,  but  a  desire  chearfully  lo  submit 
their  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  their  oiBcers,  and  from 
their  hands  to  receive  praise  or  censure,  r^^ward  oi"  pa- 
ijishment. 

We  are  at  the  same  time  aware,  that  members  of  courts 
martial,  thougli  actuated  by  every  lair  and  honourable  in- 
tention, cannot  be  expected  to  [)ossess  that  iund  of  legal  in- 
lormation  and  acuiencss  wliich  ought  to  distinguish  judges, 
who  apply  an  almost  undivided  attention  to  tlie  study  of  the 
law  as  a  profession.  A  bare  perusal  oi'  the  articles  of  war  and 
the  statutes  on  which  they  are  founded,  must  leave  the 
ofiicer  in  many  cases  in  a  state  of  uneasy  doubt  and  perplex- 
ity. Dilnculties  will  present  themselves,  errors  hotli  in  form 
fuid  substance  will  intervene,  and  even  i)y  involuntary  mis- 
takes, substantial  justice  may  ]»e  delayed  or  frustrated. 
Uncertainty,  inconsistency,  or  indecision  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  serious  evils,  and  these  icmaiks  certamly 
turnish  an  objection  of  apparent  consecpience  to  tnc  consti- 
tution of  courts  martial.  It  is  at  the  same  time  obvious,  tliat 
this  objection  must  lose  weight  in  proporiiuu  lo  ihcintro- 
ducliou  of  precision  and  unii'ormily  in  tlie  iiroceetiin^s,  and 
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the  diffusion  ofaccurate  and  valuable  information  upon  tlie 
various  matters  of  law  and  fact  which  may  cotne  undei' the 
cognizance  of  a  court  martial.  To  advance  this  laudable 
purpose  is  the  object  of  the  treatise  before  us,  arxl  the  autiior 
has  successftilly  exerted  himself  to  render  it  worthy  of  univer- 
sal notice  and  encoinaj^emeiU.  The  general  plan  of  the  work, 
is  to  shew  the  origin  and  authority  of  courts  martial,  the 
fundamental  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  the  peculiar 
powers  of  courts  of  inquiry,  of  general,  regimental,  gar- 
rison and  detachment  court?  martial,  and  the  duties  attached 
to  the  important  office  of  judge  advocate.  The  second  book 
contains  the  practical  proceedings,  from  bringing  otfenders  to 
trial,  tojudgment  and  execution;  interspersed  with  the  neces- 
sary observations  which  present  themselves  in  tlie  course  of 
the  inquiry  upon  pleasinbar,  the  competency  of  witnesses,  and 
the  rules  and  doctrine  of  evidence.  A  copious  appendix  is 
subjoined,  containing  a  variety  of  useful  and  important  pa- 
pers and  documents  iilubtrative  of  the  text,  and  approved  pre- 
cedents applicable  to  all  the  usual  proceedings,  from  assem- 
bling the  court  to  carrying  the  final  sentence  into  execution. 

Geneial  correctness,  sound  law,  accurate  statements,  and 
authentic  documents  ought  of  course  to  be  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  a  work  of  this  nature,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  con- 
sulted by  all,  and  particularly  by  those  brave  and  honourable 
men  on  whom  the  ini|>ortanttask  is  imposed  of  sitting  botii  as 
judges  and  jurors,  on  the  liberty,  life,  and  character  of  their 
associates  in  arms,  it  is  but  justice  to  J\Jr.  iM'Arthur  to  say, 
that  lie  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  accomplish  this  desira- 
ble end.  A  sufficient  number  of  practical  forms  are  given  to  meet 
allordinarv  cases,  an  attention  to  which  isofmorc  consequence 
than  superficial  rensoners  are  inclined  to  admit,  it  gives 
a  precision  and  uniformity  to  proceedings  which  in  all  legal 
inouiries,  particularly  of  a  criminal  nature,  tends  materially  to 
consohdate  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded,  to 
confirm  and  establish  due  authority,  and  to  protect  the  ac- 
cused against  any  unnecessary  severity  or  positive  injustice, 
wfiich  mav  result  from  capricious  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
nary practice. 

Afler  commenting  upon  the  various  offences  and  punish^ 
tnents,  which  are  specifically  enumerated  in  the  articles  of 
war,  our  author  properly  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that 
courts  martial,  upon  other  points  left  to  their  discretion,  are 
not  to  consider  themselves  vested  with  any  unusual  or  arbi- 
trary powers,  but  are  bound  to  call  to  their  aid,  and  to  be 
guided  bv  the  rul'^s  and  n)axims  of  the  common  law,  as  far 
as  the  di  iff  rent  nature  of  the  proceedings  admit  their  appli- 
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cation.  In  the  definition  of  crimes  accordini^ly,  upon  the 
conduct  and  privileges  of  prosecutors,  prisoners,  and  witnesses, 
npon  the  mode  of  proof,  and  rules  of  evidence,  he,  in  dif-^' 
ferent  parts  of  the  work,  iutroduces  such  leading  legal 
principles  and  maxims  as  may  be  most  generally  useful,  and 
afibrd  officers  the  best  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties. 

Minute  details,  and  subtle  distinctions  upon  points  of  laware 
not  to  be  expected,  nor  are  they  necessary  in  a  work  of  this 
nature.     It  is  not  intended  to  make  the  members  of  courts 
martial  expert  lawyers,but  to  put  tlieui  in  possession  o-f  impor- 
tantand  established  rules,  an  attention  to  which  will,  generally 
speaking,  lead  their  untler^liindings  to  just  and  legal  deci- 
sions, and  enable  them  to  avoid  palpable  or  u>ateriul  errors. 
The  author  not  being  himself  a  professional  man,  has  wisely 
consulted  good  legal  authorities,  refers  to  them  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  and   generally  adopts  the  language  of  the 
original    from   which   the    quotations    are  extracted.      The 
correctness  of  the   work  in    this  respect,    ns  far  as  it  goes, 
may  be  relied  upon,  atid  we  are  not  aware  of  any  erroneous 
doctrine  being  laid  down,  calculated  to  mislead  the  court  or 
parties  in  any  matter  of  substantial  importance, 

A  few  points,  however,  have  attracted  our  particular  no- 
tice. In  vol.  ii.  p.  15}),  it  is  asserted,,  that  if  a  prisoner  be  fried 
for  a  crime,  said  to  have  been  comiuitled  on  a  pariicular  day 
of  the  month,  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  it  is  proved  ta 
have  happened  on  a  day  different  from  what  the  charge  sets 
forth,  it  i*  incumbent  on  the  co«rt  martial  to  acq,uitliim,  and 
be  is  not  liable  Lo  be  tried  asecond  time  for  the  sauie  offence. 
Mr.  M'Artliur  is    led    into  this  error  on  the  authority  of  a 
case  extrfvcled"  irom  the  Admiralty  records,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  upon  the  trial  of  a  seaman  in  January,  \7.o9,  ulio 
wasaccused  of  attempting  to  desert,  by  swimmingon  slwre  oh 
the    1 4th  of  November  precetling,  it  being  proved  that  the 
attempt  was  made  on  the  15t!i,,be  Wivs  acquitted. 

Under  whatever  circumstances  this  acquittal  may  have  taken 
place,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  authonlv. 
By  the  established  law,  and  miiform  practice  in  all  criininal 
cases  even  of  the  highest  magnitude,  the  precise  day  laid  \ix 
the  indictnient  is  not  material  upon  the  evid^^nce,  and  we 
sec  no  reason  why  a  different  rule  should  be  adopted  bv 
conrls  martial,  it  is  necessary  only  to  observe,  that  the 
offence  must  be  [)roved  to  have  been  committed  previous  la 
the  charge  or  indictment  being  preferred,  and  within  t!;e 
time  limited  fo-r  the  prosecution,   wliere  such  liiiiitatian  b  iri 
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nny  case  assigned  under  the   authority  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

In  stating  the  cases,  in  which  copies  are  admissible  as 
evidence,  the  author  introdaces  an  extract  from  the  trial  of 
Major  Gordon,  where  a  compared  and  certified  copy  of  an 
account  current  taken  from  the  books  of  an  auctioneer  in 
DominicH,  was  offered  in  evidence,  and  very  properly  re- 
jected, and  yet  acopy  of  the  same  account  as  transmitted  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  under  the  signature  of  the  chief 
justice  of  the  island,  was  received.  Mr.  M'Arthur,  probabl  v 
from  diffidence,  and  respect  for  the  couri,  gives  no  opinion 
upon  this  himself;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  thinking  that 
the  court  were  mistaken,  misled  perhaps  by  the  idea  that  the 
document  in  the  latter  shape  had  something  more  of  an 
official  appearance  ;  whereas  in  fact  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  accountof  that  nature,  of  which  no  copy  whatever  could 
beevidence  except  it  were  proved  to  be  in  the  actual  power 
or  custody  of  the  adverse  party. 

The  law  of  murder  and  manslaughter  is  defined  with  suf-r 
ficient  accuracy  in  the  first  volume  ;  but  in  the  second,  where 
the  author  takes  more  particular  notice  of  duelling,  there  is 
a  want  of  precision  ;  and  we  cannot  see  the  pro[)riety  of  giv- 
ing a  detailed  accountof  the  trial  of  Captain  Macuamara, 
accompanied  with  the  simple  observation  tliut  t!ie  verdict  in 
that  case  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learn- 
ed judge  who  presided,  and  has  been  iriuch  auestioned.  No 
lawyer  can  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  suhjccl.  The  crime 
in  that  case  niost  unquestionably  amounted  to  mans>laughter 
at  least,  and  the  verdict  was  directly  contrliry  to  law  and 
against  evidence.  Whatever  disposition  there  m.ny  be  to  put 
tl)e  most  favourable  construction  upon  thisolTence  in  making 
allovvaiice  for  the  operation  of  prejudice,  ciit-tom,  and  the 
Jaws  of  honour,  the  law  of  the  land  ought  always  to  be  faiily 
and  broadly  stated,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  case 
An  which  homicide  resulting  from  a  duel  docs  not  amoutU  tot 
murder,  except  where  the  provocation,  the  qsiarrel,  and  the 
figl)t  follow  in  immediate  and  uninterrupted  siicces^;ion  tVonv 
one  continued  transaction,  and  exclude  every  idea  of  cool- 
ness or  deliberation. 

Les^  than  mai  shnighter  it  never  can  be,  and  the  very  prin- 
ciples on  which  iluelling  is  founded,  demantlii-g  the  interven- 
tion of  seconds,  and  other  prepaiatory  arranii;enit'nls,  can 
seldom  reconcile  to  strict  law  even  this  J'avourable  and  mitl- 
eated  construction. 

V^  here  ['lore  is  much  to  praise  we  have  no  desire  unncce&- 
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sarily  to  find  fault;  but  we  should  have  been  better  pleased, 
if  Mr.  M'Arthur  had  in  some  instances  adhered  more  sti4ct- 
]y  to  a  mere  statement  of  facts,  without  introducing  strong 
observations  and  animadversions,  which  the  nature  of  the 
subject  by  no  means  required,  and  which  are  calculated  to 
s^ive  some  offence  without  answering  any  good  purpose. 

In  noticing  the  statute  22  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  s.  IJ).,  by  which 
sentences  of  death  by  courts  martial  in  cases  of  mutiny  may 
be  carried  into  execution  without  reporting  the  prnccedmgs 
to  the  admiralty,  or   the  commander  in    chief,  as    the   case 
might  otherwise  require^  Mr.  M'Arthur    thinks  it  must  ap- 
pear to  posterity  in  a  most  extraordinary  light,  that  at  some 
recent  trials    at  Spithead   and  in  Portsmouth    harbour    for 
mutiny,    the   members    of  the  court    seemed  to  entertain 
doubts  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  statute,    and  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  trial,  consulted  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty upon  the  subject,  who  directed   that  the  proceedings 
should  be  reported  as  in  other  cases.     He  considers    this    to 
be  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  involving  a  dereliction  of  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  tlie  court,  and  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  utter  subversion  of  all  acts,  rules,  and   regulations 
for  the  government  and  discipline  of  his  majesty's  ships.     VVe 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  borders  a  little  upon  dcdama-^ 
lion,  and  tliat  posterity  will  see  nothing  either  dange,'*ous  or. 
extraordinary   in  the  circumstance.     I'he  section  of  the  act 
alluded  to  positively  enacts  that  in  all  capital  cases  whatever, 
except  those  of  mutiny,    the  proceedings  of   courts   martial 
shall  be  reported  to  the  lords  commissioners,  or  comriMinder 
in  chief,  wlien  beyond  the  narrow  seas,  and  sentence  shall  not 
be  put  in  execution  until  their  or  his  directions  be  given  for 
tliat  purpose.     This  uiuiuestionably  gives  courts  mnrtial  the 
power  of  ir.flicting  iinuT^'diate   punishment  without  waiting 
tor  directions  in  such  cases  of   mutiny,  as  may   in  their  dis- 
ci elion  require  it ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  tosuppose  tijat  they   are^ 
bound  pereujptorily  to  exercise  this  power,  and  in  no  case  to 
avail  themselves,  if  they  think  proper,  of  the  assistance  anri 
directions  otsuperior  Huthority.  The  mutiny  in  the  fleet  at  Spit- 
head,  naturally  excited  the  serious  attention  of  government. 
The  communication  with  the  scene  of  action  was  casv    and 
expeditions,  nnd  instead  of  being  surinised  at  sucli  an    inter- 
course t;d<ing  place,  there    would    have    been    much   greaier 
cause  of  astonishrnentif  government  liud  not  been  cotisultcd 
upoti   every  stiige  of  the  proceeding.      ISu    right   was    relin- 
quished or  infringed  ;  no  ui:due  power    was  a-^su:ncd.       The 
authority  ol   courts  n;;!rt!a)  j;i  cases  of  aju'u.Mv  rciiiaiiss  uu- 
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touched,  and  in  the  exercise  of  sound    discretion  may  ai  all 
times  be  asseited  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Tt)e  manner  in  which  the  cases  of  Sir  John  Orde  and  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  are  introduced  and  commented  upon,  we  think 
equally  objectionable. 

*  It  appears,'  (says  ouraulhor/Vol.  1 .  p.  l^S),  *  tobe  anestablisli- 
ed  doctrine,  that  neither  the  lords  commissiuneis  of  the  admiralty, 
nor  a  commander  in  chief  abroad  vested  with  a  power  of  assembling 
courts  martial,  can  exercise  a  discretionary  power  in  rejecting 
charges  or  articles  of  accusation  preferred  againit  any  olTicer,  pro- 
perly drawn  up  and  specifically  pointed/ 

This  opinion  is  founded  upon  vvhattooic  place  in  the  well 
known  case  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  and  Admiral  Keppel^  on 
which  occasion  the  admiralty  board  did  not  consider  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  reject  the  charges  preferred  by  Sir  Hugh 
against  the  honourable  admiral,  but  were  bound  to  submit 
them  to  the  consideration  of  a  court  martial. 

In  the  case  of  Sir  John  Orde,  however;,  the  admiralty 
"boards  under  the  administration  of  Earl  Spencer,  acted 
upon  a  different  principle  ;  and  although  Sir  John  Orde 
preferred  a  specific  charge  against  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and 
demanded  acourt  martial  to  try  him  for  the  same,  Mr.M'Ar- 
ihur  considers  it  a  most  singular  circumstance,  that  the 
lords  commissioners  refused  to  comply  with  his  recjuest. 
The  case  of  Su'  Hyde  Parker  was  that  of  a  commander  ir> 
chief  denumding  a  court  of  inquiry  upon  himself,  which  on 
that  occasion  also  was  refused,  contrary,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
Mr.  M'Arthur,  to  justice  and  general  usnge.  The  ex  yarte 
siatementst)lSir  John  Orde  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  their  re- 
spective cases,  as  coutained  in  their  letters  to  the  admiralty, 
are  introduced  in  the  appendix'.  In  animadveriing  upoi> 
then-  particular  cases,  Mr.  M'Arthur,  we  think,  has  travelled 
a  little  out  of  his  way.  The  only  question  which  properly 
submitted  itself  to  his  consideration  in  a  treatise  of  this  nature, 
was,  *  Have  or  have  not  ihe  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
niiialtv  a  discretionary  power  of  refusing  a  court  martial  when 
demanded  by  one  officer  upon  another,  or  by  an  officer  of 
any  rank  upon  himself  T  And  notwithstanding  what  passed 
in  the  debates  upon  the  peculiar  case  of  Admiral  Keppel,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  loids  commissioners  ought  to  be,  and 
aie  vested  with  such  discretionary  power.  The  words  of  the 
act  are  ; 

'  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
lord  high  '.idiuiral  for  the  time  being,  and   they  are  hereby 
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respectively  aulhorized,from  time  to  time,  .cs  there  shall  Jyt 
pccasion,io  direct,  &,c.  of  holding  the  courts  martial.'  Who 
then  should  judge  ot"  the  occasion  and  expediency  of  holding 
a  court  martial,  but  those  from  whom,  by  auUiority  of  par- 
Jiament,  *the  power  originates  ?  Neither  upon  the  letter 
of  the  act,  mjich  less  on  principles  of  sound  polic}^  can  it  be 
contended  ihat  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
possessed  of  such  extensive  powers  in  the  superiu  tendance 
and  employment  of  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  kingdom,  are 
in  this  particular  mere  ministerial  officers,  subject  to  the  re- 
.sentment,  folly, or  caprice,of  every  individualin  the  service, 
and  that  the  wisest  plan^^  and  mostimportant  services  ma}'  be 
delayed,  obstructed,  or  defeated  by  unlimited  and  peremptory 
demands  of  courts  martial,  be  the  pretences  what  they  may, 
cither  frivolous  or  serious.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  fix  a 
limit  by  saying  that  the  charge  should  be  properly  drawn  up 
and  specifically  printed.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to 
bring  a  charge  within  the  articles  of  war,  one  of  which,  par- 
ticularly  the  thirty-third,  is  so  general  as  to  comprehend 
€very  possible  act  which  any  individual  in  his  own  imagi- 
nation ma}'  conceive  to  be  unbecoming  the  character  of  aa 
officer. 

In  short,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  admiralty  are  legally 
possessed  of  the  discretionary  power  in  question.  Tlie  ex- 
ercise of  that  discretion  in  any  particular  case  is  a  distinct  ques- 
tion, unconnected  with  law  or  general  principles,  and  may  of 
course,  from  interest,  personal  feeling,or  wantof  infonnation^ 
-create considerablediflerenceofopinionj  but  we  cannot  admit 
the  proprietyof  recording  thepartialstateinentsof  officers  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  aggrieved.  The  board  of  admiralty 
neither  do,  nor  ought  they  to  be  expected  to  publish  the 
reasons  of  their  decisions  in  any  case  ;  and  without  knowing 
the  whole  extent  of  the  information  they  possess,  and  the 
full  effect  of  the  moiives  by  -which  they  are  actuated,  no 
fair  and  impartial  opinion  can  be  formed  upon  the  subject. 

No  serious  evil  can  be  apprehended  from  the  discretioniiry 
authority  of  this,  more  than  of  any  other  state  department. 
'Parliament,  and  particularly  the  House  of  CommonSj  as  the 
constitutional  guardians  of  the  country's  v.'elfare,  may  at  all 
limes^  when  necessary,  demand  the  production  of  allpaperjt 
and  correspondence  connected  with  the  public  service,  and 
adopt  such  measures. as  the  respective  cases  may  in  their  wi^ 
<iom  require. 

We  shall  shortly  take  notice  of  a  few  other  partic*rlars. 
In  mentioning  a  sentence  of  a  court  martial  on  mnjor  Browne 
ipf  the(»7th  regiment,  (vol.  ii.  p.  15B,)  bv  which  I'.ew  asfouDjJ 
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guilty  of  oppression  to  a  soldier,  suspended  from  pay  and 
duty  for  30[)  days,  and  ordered  to  pay  llie  soldier  40l.,  Mr. 
M'  Arthur,  in  a  note,  doubts  whether  llie  court  did  not  ex- 
ceed its  authority.  We  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject,- 
and  conceive  that  a  court  martial  can  in  no  case  avvai^d 
damages  to  a  prosecutor  or  party  aggrieved,  but  that  such 
compensation,  when  proper,  is  recoverable  only  in  a  civil 
action. 

By  the  mutiny  act,  a  court  martial,  in  the  case  of  dts:r- 
ifow,  instead  of  inflicting  a  capital  punishment  may  adjudge 
the  oflender  to  be  transported  as  a  felon,  A  ca^e  however 
is  mentioned,  (vol.  ii.  p.  20'2.)  where  a  soldier  being  found 
guilty  of  mul/nous  bdiaviour,  was  adjudged  to  receive  one 
thousand  lashes,  and  to  be  iranspoi ltd  for  life  ;  and  an  ex- 
tract is  introduced  from  the  excellent  opinion  of  the  judge- 
advocate  general.  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  who  doubts  whe- 
ther such  ajudgment  be  warrantable  in  any  case  except  that 
of  desertion. 

We  concur  entirely  in  opinion  with  the  learned  judge- 
advocate  as  far  as  it  extends,  and  are  further  of  opinion 
that,  although  in  the  articles  of  war  which  admit  an  alter- 
native, the  general  words  are  'such  other  punishment 
as  a  court  martial  may  judge  tit,' yet,  upon  principle,  and 
from  analogy  to  the  common  law,  to  which  transportation 
is  altogether  unknown,  this  punishmeut  cannot  be  legally 
awarded  by  any  court  in  any  case,  except  the  power  be 
given  b  •  an  act  of  parliament  in  express  words,  and  not  mere- 
ly by  implication. 

Air.  Ai'Arthur  takes  notice  of  the  severity  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  tJ2d  article  of  war  for  the  navy,  which  in- 
flicts death  v.ithout  mitigation  or  alternative,  if  any  person  iix 
the  fleet  shall  strike  any  of  his  superior  officers,  or  draw  or 
offer  to  draw,  or  lift  up  any  weapon  against  him,  being  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  This  offeijce  most  certainly  ma}' 
in  many  cases  be  of  the  yevy  first  magnitude  ;  but  we  agree 
with  our  author,  for  the  reasons  he  has  given,  in  thinking 
that  the  possession  of  a  discretionary  power  in  this  instance 
is  e()UHlly  proper  and  necessary  as  in  several  otliers  where  it 
is  conferred,  it  seems  to  have  escaped,  Mr.  M'Arthur's 
attention,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  original  article  in  this 
respect,  introduced  by  the  statute  13  Car.  11.  c.  9,  contains 
this  discretionary  alternative,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
conciseness  aad  simplicity.  The  words  are:  '  None  shall 
presume  to  quarrel  Vi^ith  his  superior  oilicer  upon  pain  of 
severe  punishment,  nor  to  strike  anj*  such  person  upon  pain 
of  death,  or  otherwise,  as  a  court  martial  shall  find  the  mat- 
ter to  deserve.' 
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It  is  equally  observable  that  tbe  12th  article,  which  by  the 
statute  22  Geo.  II.  c.  S3,  admitted  no  alterna'tive,  but  was 
altered  by  the  10  Geo.  III.  c.  17,  contains  also  the  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  original  article  of  the  ISth 
Gar.  li. 

Mr.  M' Arthur  ex'presses  his  surprise  that  in  the  SOth  of 
the  present  naval  articles  of  war,  robbery  only  is  mentioned, 
though  the  law  df  England  makes  a  material  distinction 
between  robbery  and  theft.  We  cannot  account  for  the 
omission,  particularly  as  in  the  original  article  the  words 
'  and  theft/  are,  we  think,  properly  added. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is  a  chronological  list  of 
the  principal  naval  trials  by  courts  martial  under  the  exist- 
ing laws,  from  the  year  1750  to  1793,  which  may  be  occasi- 
onally consulted  as  an  object  both  of  curiosity  and  utility. 
The  cause  of  its  not  being  continued  down  to  the  present 
time  is  stated  in  the  preface  as  a  matter  of  much  more  seri- 
ous moment  than  it  seems  to  deserve. 

h\  the  general  execution  of  the  work  there  is  a  defect  ia 
point  of  arrangment.  The  chapters  are  too  long  and  mis- 
cellaneous, and  might  at  any  rate  have  been  successfully 
divided  into  distinct  sections.  This  want,  however,  is  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  by  a  very  useful  and  copious  in- 
dex. 

We  may  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  few  objections 
■which  occur  in  perusing  this  work  can  be  easily  removed, 
Hnd  detract  but  little  from  its  general  merit  and  utility.  To 
officers  and  others  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  courts 
martial,  it  must  be  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  cannot  fail 
lo  enable  them  to  perform  their  respective  duties  with  addi- 
tional attention  to  the  just  interests  of  all  parties,  and  increas- 
ed satisfaction  to  themselves. 


Av.T. 'WW. —War  ill  Di^'guisc  ;    or,  the  Frauds   of  'Neutral 
Flags.     8i'o.     4a'.  6d.      Platchard.       180(3. 

THE  purport  of  this  pamphlet  is  extremely  important.- 
The  author  endeavours  to  rouse  a  legislature  and  a  people, 
long  the  dupes  of  brilliant  but  superlicial  oratory,  by  siiew- 
■ing  that,  under  a  succession  of  incompetent  statesmen,  the 
enemy  suffer  in  their  commercial  interests,  in  appearance 
only;  that  France  and  Spain  only  change  their  Hags  ia 
the  present  War,  and  that  by  chartering  neutral  vessels,  their 
transmarine  sources  of  wealth  are  scarcely  impaired. 

He  affirms^  and  we  fear  with  gfeat  truths,  that  the  pro- 
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tection  pf  the  trade  and  revenue  of  our  enemies  from  ine  fair 
effects  of  our  naval  arms,  is  not  the  on^y  prejudice  we  sus- 
tain by  the  abuse  of  the  neutral  flag.  To  the  same  cause, 
which  he  justly  calls  pcsti/efit,  are  to  be  ascribed  variousr 
other  direct  and  collateral  disadvantages,  the  effects  of  which 
we  have  severely  felt  in  the  late  and  present  war,  and  which 
now  menace  fatal  consequences  ;  for  no  useful  effort  cai> 
avail  for  our  salvation,  if  the  shield  of  an  insidious  neutra- 
lity is  suffered  between  the  eneiu}'  and  the  sword  of  our  na- 
val power. 

These  truths  are  of  the  greatest  importance  during  the 
Begoliations  of  American  agenls^  with  ministers,  who  have 
been,  and  are  still  imposed  upon  by  abstract  ideas  and  ab- 
stract truths  ;  and  whose  talents,  hitherto  circumscribed  by 
parliamentary  manoeuvres,  are  out  of  their  element  in  the  in^ 
trigues  of  commercial  politics. 

The  Americans  are  the  modern  Jews,  possessing  all  the 
qualities  of,  the  ancient,  under  different  masks.  They  per- 
Tade  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  with  the 
phrases  of  liberty,  morality,  and  religion,  they  deceive  the 
most  wary  and  ihe  most  hypocritical.  Mr.  Fox  has  had 
ample  experience  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  let  him  beware  of 
the  refined  and  complicated  cunning  of  that  race,  whose 
Adam  and  Eve  emigrated  from  Newgale. 

We  do  not  mean  toafhrm  that  America  has  not  produced, 
or  does  not  contain  wise,  grtat,  and  ex(;ellent  men  ;  but  the 
general  character  of  an  American  (and  that  character  per- 
Tades  its  government)  is  avaricious  selfishness  and  unprinci- 
pled cunning.  During  the  various  events  of  the  Trenck 
revolution,  Americans  have  been  the  tools  of  all  powers  and 
all  factions;  and  by  holding  the  language  of  liberty,  and 
serving  the  purposes  of  desputism,  tiiey  have  loaded  iliem- 
selves  with  the  plunder  of  i'ools,  and  are  t^prcading  revolu- 
tionary riches  for  the  cultivation  of  their  native  land. 

There  is  yet  a  prh-^e  remaining— the  trade  and  wealth  of 
Great  Britain — and  the  grand  question  of  American  policy 
is,  hov/  to  transi'er  it  to  tlfe  I'nited  States. 

Every  war  adds  to  the  probability  of  proceeding  in  thi?. 
■^ievv,  and  their  present  claim  to  bring  tlie  produce  of  the 
French  islands  to  the  l^uropean  markets,  if  incautiously  and 
weakly  admitted,  would  greatly  assist  their  pHrrwse. 

The  author  stales  ihis-queslion  in  the  following  passage  : 

*Itap)ipars,  then,  op.  tlNMvholc,  tliat  cur  enemies  carry  on  flieir 
eoloniui  comincrcc  under  the  luiitrni  fi.ta,  cii»'aply  as  vn-il  as  sal' ly  ; 
tbanhey  are  enabled;  no;  en'y  to.  rkde  b-ur  aosiUilies.  but  lo  ii%.^»i 
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t)tr  merdiarrts  and  planters,  in  the  European  markets  ;  and  that 
tlieir  comparative,  aswell  as  positive  advantages,  arc?  such,  as  tu  injure 
©ur  manufacturers,  and  threaten  our  colonies  with  ruin. 

'  That  the  hostile  treasuries  are  fed  by  the  same  means  with  a 
copious  stream  of  revenue,  without  any  apparent  pressijre  on  the 
-subject,  a  revenue  which  oth^rv/ise  would  be  cut  ott'  by  the  war, 
or  even  turned  into  our  own  coffers,  is  a  most  obvious  and 
■vexatious  consequence.  Without  the  charge  of  defending 
^his  colonies,  or  their  trade,  by  a  single  squadron  or  convoy,  the  ene- 
my receives  nearly  all  the  tribute  from  them,  that  tncy  would  yield 
■under  the  most  expensive  protection. 

*  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  ihat  even  such  produce  as  is  importe<l 
bond-fide  into  neutral  countries,  and  sold  there  without  reshipmenl, 
.fails  to  yield  its  portion  of  revenue  to  the  hostile  state. 

*  To  prevent  such  a  loss,  our  enemies  have  had  recourse  to  vari- 
ous expedients  ;  but  chiefly  to  those,  of  either  charging  and  receiving 
duties  in  the  colony,  on  the  exportation  of  the  produce  from  thence  ; 
■or  taking  bonds  from  persons  resident  in  the  mother  country,  in 
Tespect  of  every  ship  clearing  out  for,  or  intended  to  carry  produce 
from  the  colonies,  with  condition  either  to  land  such  produce  in  a 
port  of  the  mother  country,  or  pay  the  duties  there. 

'  Sometimes,  in  order  to  encourage  the  performance  of  engage- 
ments to  import  into  the  mother  country,  which  the  proprietor, 
though  an  enemy,  might,  for  greater  safety,  wish  to  violate,  the.  bond 
has  been  conditioned  for  payment  of  double  tonnage,  or  duties, 
in  the  event  of  the  cargo  being  landed  in  any  foreign  pori*. 

*  But  Buonaparte,  finding,  I  suppose,  that  the  best  way  of  secu- 
ring an  importation  into  France,  was  tli,e  actual  previous  payment 
of  the  whole  French  import  duties,  appears  now  to  have  generally 
prescribed  that  course.  By  custom-house  certificates,  found  oa 
boaid  a  Gallo-Americau  Eust  Indiaman^  from  the  Isle  of  France 
■lately  condemned  in  the  Admiralty,  it  appeared,  that  the  proprie- 
tors had  actually  paid  all  the  French  import  duties  in  advance,  in 
the  colony,  and  were,  therefore,  to  b-^  allowed  to  import  the  cargo 
.into  Nantz,  duty  free.  Yet  this  ship,  as  usual,  wa?  ostensibly  desti- 
aied  for  New  York  f. 

*  Of  the  Spanish  treasure  shipped  from  South  America,  a  great 
5)art  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  netl  revenue  pa,S5ing  on  the  king's 
account  ;  and  from  his  treasury,  it  is,  no  doubt,  copiously  issued  to 
supply  the  war  chest  of  Buonaparte.  Nor  is  his  Spanish  majes^ty 
at  a  loss  to  convert  into  specie,  aiid  draw  oVer  to  Europe,  those  maru 
cumbrous  subjects  of  revenue,  which  he  recei-vcs -txyond  t!ie  Athm- 
tic  ;  or  to  co.mraute  them  there,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  servt:  tor 
the  support  of  the  colonial  government,  by  the  aid  of  liis  neutral 
merchants.  To  a  single  comnierci;il  house,  he  sold,  or  pretended  to 
sell,  all  the  tobacco  in  the  royai    warehouses  in  tlucc   of  his  South 
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American  provinces,  for  payment  in  dollars,  or  in  such  goods  m 
could  eaijly  and  advantageously  be  converted  into  specie  in  that 
country  *. 

'  After  attending  to  these  facts,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  in 
vliat  way  the  hostile  governments  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war,  in 
regard  to  their  colonial  commerce. 

♦  The  private  merchants,  even  scarcely  seem  to  sustain  any  seri- 
ous loss,  except  that  their  ships  are  unemployed.  But  transfers, 
real  or  ostensible,  to  neutrals,  liave,  for  the  most  part,  obviated  this 
inconvenience  :  and  the  government  itself  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
beral  freighter,  or  purchaser,  of  such  disengaged  native  bot- 
toms as  were  fit  for  the  invasion  of  England  ;  a  service  for  which  our 
neutral  friends  have  obligingly  set  them  at  leisure.  The  usurper, 
therefore,  might,  perhaps,  be  as  popular  among  hh  merchants,  as 
he  seems  anxious  to  be,  if  it  were  not  for  those  naval  blockades 
against  which  he  is  incessantly  raving.  If  the  British  courts  of  ad- 
miralty would  in  that  respect  obligingly  adopt  his  new  code  of  ma- 
jitime'law,  the  commerce  of  France  qjight  cease  to  labour  under  a^iy 
uneasy  restraint.' 

This  is  the  sul)ject  of  diplomatic  discussion  between  the 
.American  agents  and  the  English  ministers.  We  hope  Mr. 
rox  will  lecoUect  that  be  is  not  contending  with  them  by 
parliamentary  orations,  but  by  a  species  of  Jiuesse,  in  which 
they  are  greatly  his  superiors. 


Art.  IX. — Jn  Eaaminalion  of  the  British  Doctrine  tchich^ 
suhjects  to  Capture  a  \eutral  Trade  vot  open  in  Time  of 
Place  ;  containing  a  Letter  from  the  Mini&ter  Flenipoten- 
tiary  of  the  LnHed  States  to  Lord  Mu/grave,  late  Secre- 
iary  of  State  for  Foreign  J  fairs.  Second  Edition, 
Jinierica printed.  ■SvO:.   5s.  Johnson.    ISOG. 

THIS  is  a  laboured  work  and  displays  considerable  learn- 
ing ia  the  province  of  commercial  diploniacy.  It  is  ascribed, 
and  we  believe  truly,  to  the  American  secretary  of  slate, 
Mr.  Maddison,  and  it  shews  that  America  can  furnish  a  mi- 
nister acquainted  with  the  duties  of  hi§  station^  and  prepare4 
for  the  difficulties  Uiat  niay  occur  in  it. 

We  shall  transcribe  the  passages  in  which  the  author's 
■view  s  are  developed  : 

«  First.  The  general  rq!e  being,  that  the  trade  between  a  neutral 
and  bclligercni  nation  is  as  flee  as  if  the  latter  were  at  peace  with  all 
nations,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  is  not  as  free    bring  exct-ptions  to 
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t"he  general  rule,  the  exceptions,  according  to  a  received  maxim  of  in- 
terpretation, are  to  be  taken  strictly  against  those  claiming  the  be- 
nefit of  the  exceptions,  and  favourably  for  those  claiming  the  bene- 
tit  of  the  general  rule. 

•Secondly.  The  exceptions  being  founded  on  a  principle  of  ne- 
cessity, in  opposition  to  ordinary  right,  the  necessity  ought  to  be  evi- 
dent and  urgent.  In  proportion  as  the  necessity  may  be  doubtful, 
and  still  more  in  proportion  as  the  sacrifice  of  neutral  interests  would 
exceed  the  advantage  to  the  belligerent,  the  exception  fails. 

*  Thirdly.  The  progress  of  the  law  of  nations,  under  the  influence 
of  science  and  humanity,  is  mitigating  the  evils  of  war,  and  dmiinish- 
ing  the  motives  to  it,  by  favouring  the  rights  of  those  remainingat 
peace,  rather  than  of  those  who  enter  into  war.  Not  only  are  the 
laws  of  war  tempered  between  the  parties  at  war,  but  tnuch  also  ia 
relation  to  those  at  peace. 

'  Repeating,  then,  that  every  belligerent  right  to  controul  neutral 
co'mmerce,  must,  as  an  excejition  to  the^  general  freedom  of  com- 
merce, be  positively  and  strictly  proved  ;  and  the  more  strictly, 
as  the  exceptions  are  in  a  course  of  restriction  rather  than  extension  ; 
the  question  is  ready  for  examination,  whether  it  be  a  part  of  the  law 
of  nations,  that  a  trade  ordinarily  shut  in  time  of  peace,  and  opened 
to  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  on  account  of  the  war,  is  liable,  us  much 
as  a  trade  in  contraband  of  war  or  with  a  blockaded  port,  to  capture 
and  condemnation. 

'  It  will  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  principle,  as  thus  laid  down, 
does  not  extend  to  any  of  the  cases  where  a  new  trade,  though  open- 
ed during  a  war,  is  not  opened  o/i  acco!i«i  of  the  war,  but  on  consi- 
derations which  would  produce  the  same  measure  if  no  war  existed  : 
from  which  follows  another  important  observation  ;  that  taking  into 
view  the  probable  occurrence  of  such  considerations,  the  still  grea- 
ter probability  of  a  mixture  of  such  with  considerations  derived  from 
the  war,  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  proportion  of  these 
different  ingredients  in  the  mixture,  with  the  evident  disadvantage  of 
rendering  more  complicated,  instead  of  simplifying,  a  rule  of  conduct 
between  independent  nations,  to  be  expounded  and  enforced  by  one 
of  the  parties  themselves,  ilAvould  seem  to  require  no  great  effort  of 
candour  to  acknowledge  the  powerful  objectif)n  in  practice  to  such 
a  principle,  were  it  really  cnihraced  by  the  most  specious  theory. 

'  But  without  dwelling  on  this  view  of  the  su!)ject,  however  just  ia 
itself,  the  principle  in  question  will  be  tried  : 

*  pir,t — by  the  writings  most  generally  received  as  the  depositories 
and  oracles  of  the  law  of  nations  : 

'  Secondly — by  the  evidence  of   treaties  : 

'  Thirdly — by  the  judgment  of  nations,  other  than  Great  Britain; 

*  Kouithly— by  the  conduct  of  Great  liritain  herself: 

*  Fifthly— by  the  reasoning  employed  in  fuvou?  of  the  principle.' 

These  topics  nre  treated  with  great  infcrmcition  and  with 
('•  >iderahle  ability;  but  it  is  the  ability  of  a  &op.hist,.  not 
tlmt  of  a  poUtical  philosopher.  ..  , 
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The  real  practical  question  between  the  goverrrurent   of 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  scarcely  touched  ;  and  when 
it  is,  the  involutions  of  sophistry  preclude  all  common  judg- 
ment and  decision. 

The  work  deserves  perusal  ;  more  as  a  specimen  of  cun- 
xiinff  craft  in  vvritino;,  than  as  an  are;ument  to  assist  in  deter- 
minrng  the  present  controversy. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American  minister,  which 
is  here  annexed,  seems  to  be  merely  a  display  of  diplomalic 
vanity.  It  was  written  and  sent  official!}'  to  Lord  Mnl^rave,. 
the  English  minister  ;  the  subject  of  it  was  that  of  diplomatic 
discussion.  The  English  ministers  seem  to  have  been,  and 
we  believe  now  are,  complaisant  in  the  extreme  to  Ameri- 
can agents ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  Mr.  Monroe  adduces  no 
reason  for  laying  before  the  public  an  argument,  which  must 
be  adjudged  in  the  cabinet. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  two  authors  (reputed^ 
candidates  at  the  next  election  for  the  presidency  in  Ame- 
rica) may  first  try  their  breath  in  a  literary  race,  in  which 
Mr.  Monroe  is  not  worthy  the  appellation  of  a  competitor. 

T»ir.  Monroe  seems  to  affect  the  orator  rather  than  the 
logician,  but  he  will  never  be  the  Cicero  or  the  Demosthenes. 
Off  America. 


Akt.  X. — The  Speech  nf  the  Hon.  J.  Randolph,  Represen- 
tative/oj'  the  litate  of  Virginiay  in  the  General  Congress 
of  America  ;  on  a  Motion  for  the  Non-importation  of  Bri- 
tish Merchatrdize,  pending  the  present  Disputes  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  With  an  Introduction,  hif 
the  Author  of  *  fVar  in  Disguis'j.*  Neza  Yurie  printed. 
Sro.     Q.S.   Buttcrworth.     l£Otl. 

THIS  speech,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  title-page,  is  reprinted 
in  England,  with  a  long  preface  by  the  author  of  *  War  in 
l)i*gijiise.'  The  speech  itself  is  highly  deserving  the  perusat 
ot  an  Englishman,  as  it  is  an  uncommon  specimen  of  Ame- 
rican candour,  as  it  leaves  behind  all  the  sophistical  rags' 
&nd  talters  with  which  the  frauds  of  the  American  neutralists 
are  covered,  and  treats  the  menaces  of  American  hostilities 
"with  deserved  contempt. 

^  What  is  the  question  in  dispvtef  T7te  carrying-trade .  What 
y  art  of  it  ?  The  fair,  the  honest,  and  the  useful  trade  that  is  en^^aged 
in  carrt/iiig  our  owa  productions  to  furtign  markets,  and  bringing 
hack  tlidr  productions  in  exchanged  No,  sir  •  it  is  that  carrying  trade 
•ahicJi  cotars  encviy's  propertT/,  and  ccnies  the  coj^etj  Ike  sugary   and- 
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^Tier  fVesf -India: products,  to  flic  mother  counirij .  No,  sir;  ifthir 
great  airricultural  nation  is  to  be  governed  by  Salctn  iintl  Eoston^. 
New-York  and  Philadeiphia,  and  Baltimore-  and  Norfollc  and 
Charleston,  let  ifcntlemen  come  out  and  say  so  :-  arid  let  a  commit- 
tee'of  public  safety  beappointtd  from  those  towns^  to  carry  on  the 
government.  I,  for  oiif,  will  not  mortgage- my  property  and  my  li- 
berty to  carry  on  this  trade;  The  nation  said  so  seven  ^^ears  ago; 
t  said  so  then,  and  1  say.  so  now.  Jt  is  iwt  for  th  honest  carrying- 
trade  of  America,  but  J  or  this  mushroom,  this  fungus  of  rcdr,  for  a- 
trade  which,  as  soon  us  the  nations  of  Europe  are  at  peace,  xcill  no 
longer  exist;  it  is  for  this  that  the:  spirit  of  avaricious  trufjic  xcould- 
plunge  us  into  ivar. 

'  I  am  forcibly  struck  on  this  occasioa  by  th?  recollection  of  a 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  honestest,  ministers  that 
England  ever  produced.  1  mean  Sir  Robert  VVal  pole,  who  said  that 
rhc  country  gentlemen,  poor  meek  souls  !  came  up  every  year  to  be 
sheared  ;  tliat  they  laid  mute  and  patient  whilst  their  fVeeccs  v/ere 
Caking  otf ;  but  that  if  h«  touched  a  single  bridle  of  the  commercial 
interest,  the  whole  stye  was  in  an  uproar.  It  was  indeed  shearing, 
the  hog — '  great  cry,  and  little  wool.' 

'  But  we  are  asked,  arc  we  willing  to  bend  the  neck  to  England^ 
to  submit  to  her  outrages  ?  No,  sir;  I  answer,  that  it  will  be  timcj 
enough  for  us  to  tell  gcntlcTien  what  we  will  do  to  vindicate  th« 
violation  of  our  flig  on  the  ocean,  when  they  shall  have  told  us  what 
they  have  done,  in  resentment  of  the  violation  of  die  actual  territory 
of  the  United  States  by  Spain,  tlietrue  territory  of  the  United  States, 
not  your  iie\»  fangled  country  over  the  Mississippi,  but  the  good  old 
Uuited  States- — part  of  Georgia,  of  tlie  old  thirteen  states,  where  ci- 
tizens havebe^en  taken,,  not  from. oar  ships,  but  from  our  actual  ter- 
ritory. When  gentlemen  have  taken  the  padlock  from  our  mouths, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  tell  them  what  I  will  do  relative  to  our  dispute 
with  Britain',  oathe  law  of  nations^on  contraband,  and  such  stuff. 

'  I  have  another  objection  to  this  course  of  proceefliag. — Great 
Britain,  when  she  sees  it,  will  say  the  American  people  have  great 
eauseof dissatisfactioiv with  Spain.  She  will  see  by  the  documents 
furnished  by  the  president,  tbnt  Spain  has  outraged  our  territory^ 
pirated  upon  oar  commerce,  and  imprisnnrd  our  citizens.;  and  she  will 
enquire  what  we  have  done  ?  It  is  true,  she  will  receive  no  answer  ; 
but  she  must  know  what  we  have  not  done.  Sh<.'  will  see  that  we 
have  not  repelletl  these  outrages,  nor  made  an}' addition,  to  our  army 
and  navy,  nor  even  classed  the  militia.  No,  sir  >  not  one- of  ouf 
militia  generals  in  politics  has  marshalled  a  single brigadcr 

'Although  I  have  said  it  would  be  time  enough  to  answer  the  qnes-!' 
fioUjWhich  geiitleme:i  have  put  to  nie,  when  theyshall  have  answered 
•n^ine;  yet,  as  I  do  not  like  long  prorot';ation';,.  L  will  givn  them  an 
answer  now.  I  will  never  consent  to  go  to  war  lor  that  which  \ 
cannot  protect.  1  deem  it  no  sacriticc  of  dignity  to  siiy  to  the  Levi- 
athan of  the  deep,  we  are  unable  to  cor.tond  with  you  in  yonr  owii 
t'lemeut,  but  if  you  come  within  our;ic!u.il  hinitS;^  wi*  wilt  sliotl  -our 
U.-i",  drop  of'  blood  in  their  defence,     iu  such.  03i  evpnr,  I.  would  feci, 
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not  reason  :  and  obey  an  impulse,   which   never  has — which    never 
can  deceive  me. 

'  France  is  iit  war  with  England  ;  suppose  her  power  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  no  greater  than  it  is  on  the  ocean.  How  would  she 
make  her  enemy  feel  it  ?  There  would  be  a  perfect  tion-conductor 
between  them.  So  with  the  United  States  and  England  ;  she  scarce- 
ii/  presents  to  us  a  vulnerable  point.  Her  commerce  is  carried  on, 
Jor  the  most  part,  in  fleets  ;  zclure  in  single  ships,  thei/  are  stout 
and  well  armed  ;  very  dift'erent  from  the  state  of  her  trade  during  the 
American  war,  when  her  merchantmen  became  the  prey  of  paltry 
privateers.  Great-Britain  has  been  too  long  at  war  with  the  three 
most  powerful  maiitime  nations  of  Europe,  not  to  have  learnt  how 
to  protect  her  trade.  She  can  afford  convoy  to  it  all ;  she  has  eight 
hundred  ships  in  commission,  the  navies  of  her  enemies  are  annihi- 
lated. Thus,  this  war  has  presented  the  new  and  curious  political 
spectacle  of  a  regular  annual  increase  (and  to  an  immense  amount) 
of  her  imports  and  exports,  and  tonnage  and  revenue,  and  all  the  in- 
signia t'f  accuinuhuing  wealth,  whilst  in  every  former  war,  without 
exception,  these  have  suffered  a  greater  or  less  diminution.  And 
wherefore  ?  Because  she  has  driven  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
from  the  ocean.  'Iheir  marine  is  no  more.  I  verily  believe  that 
ten  English  ships  of  the  line  would  not  decline  a  meeting  with  the 
combiiied  fleets  of  those  nations.  I  forev:arn  the  gentleman  front 
j\Ias$achusttts,  and  his  constituents  of'  Salem,  that  all  their  golden 
hopes  are  vain.  1  forewarn  them  oj  the  exposure  of  thtir  trade  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good- Hope  (or  iww  doubling  it)  to  capture  and 
confscatioii ;  oJ  their  unprotected  sea-port  towns,  exposed  to  coJitribu' 
tion  or  bombardjnent .  Are  we  to  be  legislated  into  a  war  by  a  set 
of  men,  who  in  si,\  weeks  after  its  commencement  may  be  compel- 
led to  take  refuge  with  us  in  the  country  ? 

'  And  for  uhat  ?  A  mere  fungus— a  mushroom  production  of  war 
in  Europe,  which  will  disappear  with  the  first  return  of  peace — an 
'  unfair  truce,  for  is  there  a  man  so  credulous  as  to  beliexe  that  uepos' 
scssacapital,  notunlif  equal  to  vchatjnay  be  calledour  oicn  proper  trade, 
but  large  enough  also  to  transmit  to  the  respeitive  parent  states,  the 
vast  and  wealthy  products  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colo- 
nics f  'Tis  beyond  the  belief  of  any  rational  being.  But  this  is  not 
my  only  objection  to  entering  u)  on  this  naval  warfare.  1  am  averse 
to  a  naval  war  with  any  nation  whatevrr,  1  was  opposed  to  the 
naval  war  of  the  last  administration,  and  I  am  as  ready  to  oppose 
u  naval  war  of  the  present  administration,  should  they  meditate  such 
a  measure.  What!  shall  this  great  mammoth  of  the  American  fo- 
rest leave  his  native  element,  and  plunge  into  the  water  in  a  mad  con- 
/tcst  with  the  :^hark  ?  Let  him  beware  that  his  proboscis  is  not  bitten 
cO'  in  the  engsigi  nier.t.  Let  him  stay  on  shore,  and  not  be  excited  by 
muscles  and  periwinkles  on  the  strand,  or  political  bears,  in  a  boat 
to  venture  on  the  perils  of  the  deep.  Gentlemen  say,  will  you  not 
protect  your  violaie>l  rights  ?  audi  say,  why  take  to  water,  where 
yuu  can  neither  fight  nor  swim?  Look  at  France;  see  her  vessels  steal- 
ing from  port  to  pori,on  her  own  coast  ;  and  remember  thatshe  is  the 
kx%i  military  power  of  the  tarih,  and  as  a  naval  people,  second  only 
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to  England.     Tcjie  atcay  the  British  navy,  and  France  to-morrow  is 
Chc  ft/rant  of  the  ocean, 

'  This  brings  me  to  the  second  point.     Hoxofar  is  it  politic  in  the 
United  States  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  France  at  this 
moment  f—from  whatever  ?notke  to  aid  the  views  of  her  gigantic  am- 
bition— to  make  her  mistress  of  the  sea  and  land — to  jeopardise  the 
liberties  of  mankind  f     Sir,  you   may  help  to  crush  Great-Britain — 
you  'may  assist  in  breaking  down  her  naval  dominion,  but  you  cannot 
succeed  to  it.     The  iron  seeptre  of  the  ocean  will  pass  into  his  hands 
who  wears  the  iron  crown  of  the  land.  You  may  then  expect  a  new  code 
of  maritime  law.    Where  will  you  look  for  redress?  1  can  tell  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  Rule  of  Three 
that  will  save  us,  even  althotigh  ho  should  out-do  himself,  and  ex« 
ceed  the    financial  ingenuity  which  he  so  memorably  displayed  on  a 
recent  occasion.     No,  sir  ;  let  the  battle  of  Actium  be    once  fought, 
and  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  conque- 
ror.    The  Atlantic,   deep  and  wide  as  it  is,  will  prove  just  as  good 
a  barrier  against  his  ambition,  if  dirtcted  against  you,  as  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  power  of  the  Ctesars.     Do  I  mean,  when  I   say  so, 
to  crouch  to  the  invader?  No,  I  will  meet  him  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  fight  every  inch  of  ground  from  thence  to  the  mountains,  from 
the  mountains  to  the  ISIississippi.      But  after  tamely  submitting  to  an 
outrage  on  your  domicile,  will  you  bully  and  look  big,  at  an  insuil 
on  your  flag  three  thousand  miles  oft! 

*  But,  sir,  I  have  yet  a  more  cogent  reason  against   going  to   war 
for  the  honour  of  the  flag  in  the  narrow  seas,  or  any  other  maritime 
punctilio.     Itsprings  from  my  attachment  to  the    principles   of  the 
government  under  which  I  live.      I  declare,  in  the  face  of  day,  that 
this  government  was  not  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  ofi'ensive  war. 
No  ;  it  was  framed,  to  use  its  own  language, ^or  the   common   defence 
and  the  general  welfare,  which  are  inconsistent  with   offensive    war. 
I    call   that  offensive  war   which  goes    out   of  our  jurisdiction  and 
limits,  for  the    attainment  or    protection  of   objects,  not    within 
'  those  limits,   and  that  jurisdiction.     As,  in    1798>    I  '^vas   opposed 
to   this  species    of  warfare,  because  1    believed  it  would   raze    the 
constitution   to    the  very  foundation  ;  so,  in    1S0(),  am  I   opposed 
to  it,  und  on  the  same  grounds.     No  sooner  do  you  put  the  consti- 
tution to  this  use — to  a  test  which  it  is  by  no    means  calculated   lo 
endure,  than  its  incompetency  io  such  .purposes   bec<»mes    manifest 
jiud  apparent  to  all.      I  fear,  if  you  g(«  into  a  foreign  war  for  a   cir- 
'    puitous  unfair  carrying-trade,  you  wtll  come  out  without  your  con- 
.  stitution.      liaveyoH  not  contractors  enough    in  this  house?  Or  do 
.  you  want  to  be  overrun  and  devouied  by  commissaries,   and   all  the 
vermin  of  contract  ?  I  fear,  sir,  that  what  are  called  the  energy  men 
will  rise  up  again — men  who  will  burn   the   parchment.      We    shall 
be  toUl  that  our  government  is  too  free  ;  or,  as  they  would  say,  weak 
fiiul  inefficient.     Much  virtue,  sir, in  terms.      That  wc  nui'^t  give  the 
pve^iilent  power  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  nation  ;  that  is,  tu 
,  Jilch  the  last  shilling  from  our  pockets — -to   drain    the  last  drop   ^f 
1-1'Jod  from  our  veins.      I  am  ag  linst  giving  this  power  to  any  m^^j^ 
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te  he  who  he  may.  The  American  people  must  either  withhold 
this  power,  or  resign  their  liberties.  There  is  no  other  alternative. 
Jiothing  but  the  most  imperious  necessity  wiM  justify  such  a  grant. 
And  is  there  a  powerful  enemy  at  our  doors  ?  Yon  may  begin  with 
a  first  consul  ;  from  that  chrysalis  state  he  soon  becomes  an  empe- 
aor.  "Vouhave  your  choice.  It  depends  upon  your  election,  whc- 
theryou  will  be  a  free,  happy,  and  united  people  at  home,  or  tlie 
light  of  your  executive  majesty  shall  beam  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
one  general  blaze  of  the  public  liberty.' 

The  sentiments  of  this  speech  would  do  honour  to  any 
statesman  of  any  age  or  country.  As  an  oration,  it  is  irre- 
gular and  desultory;  but  as  the  effusion  of  the  moment,  it  is 
liighly  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  speaker. 


^RT.  XI, — The  Present  ^Claims  and  Compluinis  of  America^ 
hrufli/ and  fairly  considered.     Sro.  Hatchard.     I8O6. 

THIS  httle  pampldet  seems  to  be  intended  to  obviate  ati 
effect  which  has  not  taken  place,  we  mean  an  impression  on 
the  pubhc  by  Mr.  Monroe's  Letter  to  Lord  Mulgrave  ;  first 
because  it  is  a  letter  which  has  had  hardly  any  circulation, 
and  \vhere  it  has  beeuperused,  it  has  been  with  no  material 
effect,  • 

The  arguments  here  adduced  against  the  artifices  to  cover 
a  system  of  frauds  under  general  claims  and  abstract  prin- 
ciples, are  well  arranged,  and  may  be  profitably  perused  by 
those  readers,  who  chuse  not  to  labour  through  larger  works. 


j*LET.  XII. — ^Compendium  of  Modern  Ilmbandry  ,j)rincipallf 
written  during  a  Survey  of  Surrey,  made  at  the  Desire  of 
the  Board  of  yjgricult  lire  ;  illustrative  also  of  the  best  Prac- 
tices in  the  neighbouring  Counties,  Kent,  Sussex,  S;c.  iu 
whichis  comprised anJnalysisnfMafiures,  skeu'ing  th^ir Che- 
mical Contents^  and  the  proper  Application  ofthcin  to  Soils 
<ind  Plants  of  all  Descriptions.  Also  an  Essajj  on  Timber, 
i'xhibiting  a  Picw  of  the  increasing  Scarcity  (^' that  impor- 
tant Article,  Tt'itk  Hi.^tts  on  the  Bicai,s  of  counteracting  it ; 
together  tcith  a  Varitty  of  Miscellaneous  ^Subjects  peculiarly 
4id-apted  to  the  present  State  of  the  internal  Economy  of  the 
kingdom.  By  James  Malcohn,  Land- Surveyor  to  their 
Ixoyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  o/'JVales,  Dukes  of  lurk  and 
Via ren ce.     3  vols.Qvo.    Bald w i n s. 

WERE  we  to  judge  <3f  the  actual  state  of  our  agricultiire 
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from  the  increasing  number  of  publications  on  the  subject 
we  should  liave  a  high  idea  of  its  progress  towards  perfection. 
The  subject  indeed  is  of  tlie  first  importance^  and  cannot  be 
too  assiduously  cultivated;  but  unfortunately,  books  may 
be  infinitely  multiplied,  and  yet  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture  remain  for  years  unimproved. 
'  As  Mr.  Malcolm  has  not  digested  his  work  into  any  thing 
like  a  system,  although  he  is  pleased  to  call  three  thick  octavo 
volumes  only  a  compendium,  it  were  in  vain  to  attempt 
a  minute  analysis.  Quotation  and  anecdote  are  the  most 
constant  and  often  the  most  able  contributors  to  his  work. 
In  the  true  style  of  a  modern  book-maker,  he  has  laid  Adam 
Smith  and  Lord  Sheffield  under  contribution  for  many  a  suc- 
cessive page,  and  even  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  are  put  in  re- 
quisition to  swell  the  bulky  volumes^of  Mr.  Malcolm  ;  and 
highly  edifying  must  a  poetical  description  of  the  bees  in 
an  unknown  language,  be  to  the  honest  farmers  to  whose 
use  this  work  ouarht  to  be,  more  immediatelv  devoted. 

The  author  commences  his  v.oik,  very  properly,  with  a 
topographical  account  of  the  county,  and  in  conformity 
with  his  declaration  of  attention  and  assiduity,  we  naturally 
expected,  from  a  surveyor,  the  most  accurate  details  at  least 
on  its  superficial  contents.  In  this  respect  it  lias  hitherto 
been  a  most  reprehensible  custom  with  agricultural  reports 
ers  to  content  themselves  with  very  general  observations^ 
and  Mr.  M.  seems  disposed  to  follow  theif  example,vvhen  he 
tells  us  that 'the  greatest  length  of  the  county  of  Surrey 
is  about  3y  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about 25,  its  circum- 
ference 146,  and  considered  as  aa  oblong  square  it  contains 
481,947  statute  acres.  In  it  are  13  hundreds,  having  140 
parishes  and  11  market  towr-s-'  This  consideration  of  ant 
oblong  square  is  certainly  a  very  convenient  mode  of  ascer- 
taining, the  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  county;  but 
it  is  only  substituting  a  mere  supposition  for  truth,  whea 
it  could  be  derwonstrated  by  actual  experiment,  tind  when 
it  was  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  author  to  have  made  that 
experiment  with  his  chain  .  To  some  this  point  may  ap- 
pear indifferent,  bntfor  what  purpose  have  we  aBoard  of  Agri- 
culture, but  to  ascertain  the  precise  quantity  of  land,  its  annu- 
al pFoduct,ils  capacity ,.and  the  best  meausof  improving  it, in 
each  county.'  While  we  remain  ignorant  of  these  things, 
and  of  the  population  of  every  district,  we  must  still  be  unac- 
quainted as  well  w-ith  the  efiicient  causes  of  scarcity,  as  with 
the  best  means  ofobviating  it,  and  also  with  the  true  extent 
of  our  resources.  .  This  ignorance  is  the  grand  source  and 
support  of  all  the  real  or  supposed  speculations  in  the  corn- 
trade,  which  hav-e-  agi luted  the  public   mind,  embarrassed 
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statesmen,  and  very  materially  injured  the  countr}-,  eithef 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  a  few  individuals,  or  to  amuse  the 
mob. 

The  author's  estimate  of  commons  and  heaths  appears  to  be 
executed  with  a  more  laudable  fidelity.  In  this  small  county 
it  appears  that  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  is  waste 
land:  that  there  are  65^521  acres,  of  which  18,235  are  in 
commons,  and  47,286  in  heath.  Of  this  enormous  quantity 
of  waste  land,  24,000  acres,  it  is  observed,  might  every  year 
be  submitted  to  the  plough,  7,000  devoted  to  meadow  and 
pasture,  andi)4,000  to  plantations  :  the  remainder  would  be  re- 
quired for  roads,  ditches,  buildings,  ?cc.  Tliisland  thus  occu- 
pied would  yield  annually,  according  to  our  author's  very  mo- 
derate calculation,  a  profit  of  l60,i25l.,  while  in  its  present 
state  it  is  almost  entirely'  lost.  After  experiencing  the  late  and 
present  high  prices  of  flour,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  a 
general  bill  of  enclosure  has  not  been  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, especially  for  a  county  the  greattr  part  of  which  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  land  possesses  such  an  ad- 
ditional value.  Had  the  author  offered  some  plans  for  facili- 
tating the  enclosure  and  cultivation  of  these  wastes,  he  would 
have  rendered  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the  public  than 
in  attempting  to  discuss  subjects  of  science  or  general  policy, 
for  which  he  is  wholly  unqualified.  But  the  reader  will  not 
require  us  to  bring  forward  instances  of  the  author's  igno- 
rance on  matters  of  science,  when  he  reads  the  following 
statement.  *  To  him  (says  Mr.  M.,  speaking  of  an  intelli- 
gent French  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vernon  in 
J 802)  I  am  indebted  for  what  little  knowledge  I  have  in 
the  practical  part  of  chea^istry,  especially  that  part  which 
could  be  of  use  to  a  farmer.'  If  Mr.  Malcolm  does  not 
know  any  thing  of  practical  chemistry  but  what  he  learned 
from  u  French  farmer  in  1802,  (and  we  readily  believe  that 
he  does  not,)  surely  common  sense  as  well  ascommon  honesty 
should  have  prevented  him  from  publishing  three  large  oc- 
tavo volumesin  1805,  all  of  which  treat  of  subjects  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  most  difticult  and  recondite  researches 
in  chemical  science. 

He  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  discuss 
subjects  of  political  economy.  The  nature  of  tythes  and  the 
poor  laws  are  both  beyond  his  powers  and  foreign  to  his 
subject,  which  should  iuive  been  a  correct  report  of  the  ex- 
tent, quality  of  the  soil,  mode  of  cultivation,  annual  pro- 
ducts, and  improvements  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

With  his  opinions  respecting  leases,  and  the  danger  either 
©f  having  no  leases  at  all^  or  of  having  them  too  long    or  too 
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short,  we  in  general  coincide.  His  observations  on  the  subject 
are  just,  moderate,  and  judicious. 

Speaking  of  the  growth  of  grasses  and  of  kicern  in  France 
in  1802,  he  remarks  with  great  truth,  that  such  was  the  ste- 
rihty  of  that  country  in  pasture,  that  the  farmers  were  obhg- 
ed  to  *  kill  hundreds  of  slicep,  oxen,  and  cows,  for  want  of 
provisions  for  them  !'  This  fact  we  agree  with  the  author 
in  verifying. 

In  treating  of  the  poor,  Mr.  M.   contends  that  there  is  a 
great  increase,  (above  tifty  in  Surry,)  in  the  number  of  pubHc 
houses,  which  have  contributed   to  augment  the  number  of 
paupers.     That  such  maybe  the  fact  is  extremely  probable; 
butit  proves  ratheran  increase  of  population  than  any  increase 
in  the    individual  consumption  of  malt  or  spirituous  liquors. 
The  general  and  progressively  ruinous  state  of  the  publicans 
is  a  proof  that  the  returns  of  their  trade  are  very  inadequate 
to  their  necessities,  or  at  least  to  their  expences  ;  and  that  al- 
though they  haveincreased  in  numbers,  they  havenotequally 
increased  in  business,  it  seems  an  unquestionable  truth,  that 
1000   individuals  among  the  working  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity annually  consumed,  about  20 years  ago,  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  inebriating  liquors  than  the  same  number  and  des- 
cription do  at  the  present  day  :  consequently  we  mustlookfor 
some  other  cause  for  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  poor  under 
existing  circumstances.     Ihe  Increase  of  manufactories  and 
the  bad  discipline  of  work-houses  have  done  much  to  augment 
the  number  of  parisli  dependants.   We  are  not,  however,  en- 
deavouring to  extenuate  the  vicious  habits  attending  the  in- 
crease of  ale-houses,  but  merely  inquiring  after  truth  ;  and 
we    hope  the  author  will  be   more  successful  in  combating 
the^e  abuses,  at  least  in  the  towns  throughout  his  country, 
by  his  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  infamous  prac- 
tices of  modern  porter    manufactories.     Were  these  porter- 
drinkers  conscious  that  they  drink  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tobacco-waterin  each  pint  of  porter,  they  w(?uld  undoubtedly 
decline  all  inordinate  use  of  such  a  beverage. 

Mr.  Malcolm's  observations  on  corn  are  very  vasfue  ;  he 
does  not  attempt  to  give  an  opmion  on  the  quantity  of  arable 
land,  but  quotes  King's  estimate  at  the  end  of  the  I7th  cen- 
tury, and  Middleton's  at  the  end  of  the  18th.  The  former 
gave  to  England  and  Wales  39  millions  of  acres,  of  which 
9  werfe  arable,  and  produced  79  millions  of  bushels  of  the 
different  esculent  grains,andlhen  worth  9milIions  sterling;  the 
latter  Jiear  47  millions  of  iiicres,  of  which  14  are  arable,  pro- 
ducingabove  191  millions  pf  bushels,  worth  41  milliois  sierl. , 
Of  these    391  millions  of  bushels,  only  77  millions  aje  of 
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tvheat,  which  ouf  author  considers  barely  suSicien-t  for  f1>c 
annual  coosufflption  of  ei^ht  i.iiill.ions  Oi  people^  and  sup- 
poses that  our  growth  i^  regularly  deftcient  B  millions  of 
Lushels  for  the  ^consumption  :  bu.t  it"  tliere  be  10  oiillions 
of  inhabitant?,  and  tbete  will  be  found  to  be  rather  more 
than  lesSj  it  follows  that  l6  millions  ot  bushels  are  annually 
deficient ;  to  remedy  this  apparent  deficiency,  tliere  are 
114,2Q0j000bushelsof  barley,  oats,  peas,  &c.  which  are  used 
iri  bread  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  population. 

The  subject  of  corn  naturally  excites  some  observations  on 
forestalling,  of  which   Mr.  M.  satisfactorily   convicts   the 
millers.     But  his  deveiopement  ot  the  plans  of  the  salesmeu 
and   carcase-butchers  at  Spilhfield,  who  plunder  both  the 
breeders  and  the  public,  we  should  hope  will  have  a  salutary 
effect,  though  a  remedy  for  such,  gross  evils  is  not  speedily 
to   be    expected.     The  article  on  sheep  extends  through  87 
pages,  G2  of  which  are  quotatious,  among  which  are  several 
ignorant   mistal-'es  .copied  from    newspapers,  such   as   that 
an  edict  was  published  in  Spain,  in  1S03,  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  wool,  except  by  Frenchmen  !      The  reverse  is  the 
i'act.  The  French  indeed  boasted  that  they  had  bought  all  the 
iinest.wool  in  1L'02,  but  they  forgot  to  pay  for  what  they  did 
buy,and  it  has  ever  since  been  with  much  difhculty  that  th,ey 
can   procure  any,  tmd  not  a  pound  without  previously  paying 
i"or;it.     The  article  which  commences  the  2d  volume,  and  is 
called  an  "^  analysis  of  manures,'  we  would  recommend  to  the 
author  to  expuuge  entirely  from  his  work.  The  third  volume, 
which   contains  some  common    but  very  jisst  sentiments  on 
the    necessity    of  payin.g  more   attention  to  the   gtowtii  of 
British    timber,  is   worthy   of  commendiitioa   and   perusal. 
The  free  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  of 
.roads  are  highly  honourable  to  llie  author's  moral  principles^ 
anid  it  is  painful  to  animadvert  en  the  writings  of  a:maa  vvjjo 
is  evidently  iafluenced  by  an  honej^t.^eal  for  the  public  ;good. 
We  shall  conclude  our  observati^ias  on  his  work  with  thi^ 
advicjE ;  jet  him  observe  more,  read  more,jSkad  write  less. 


AjftT.  XIII.' — Letters  to  Dist^attin^  Miitistcrs,  ^.nd  to  Sltt- 

■  dt'iits  for  the  Ministrj/,  Jroni    tkt   lltv.  Mr.  Job  Qrton  ; 

.  iTaniis:ri()cd from  his, original Short-I[(iiid,wiih~^         (x- 

j>UimaQr.y  and  hiographicai ;  to  w/tirh  jxre  qyrrfijcfd,  Me^ 

snoirstyf'hisJJJij  l/j/  S.  i^almtr.  ■2..vp.ls.   \!l77iv.   iopgaiau. 

'WO'o-'  '         '  -*' 

IT  lis ;nocw  ?se:xre»ial  years  sinoe  :iSlf.    Sted.man,   the    vicar 

of  Sju  .Ciiuji >^.;aii liewfeUm-yj  pujilshfed .u ^Qiij:.i:Uv^i ^f .IjetUx* Mi 
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nittiself,  under  the  title  of*  Letters  to  a  young  Clergyman/ 
\rritten  part  of  them  by  the  Rev.  Sir  James  Slonehouse, 
bart.  and  the  rest  by  Job  Orton.  The  circumstance  of  a; 
dissenting  minister  writing  to  a  young  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tablishment a  long  series  of  letters,  employed  chiefly  in  to- 
pics relatitia:  to  tlie  success  of  his  young  friend  m  hissacred 
calling,  auH  coritaining  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
sinceiiiy  and  solicitude  with  which  the  various  matters  of 
advice,  exhortation,  and  instruction, were  off&red,  has  some- 
thing in  it  so  very  engaging  and  delightful,  that  it  wa'^  not 
to  be  wondered,  if  iVIr.  Stedman's  volumes  met  v. itli  a  fa- 
vourable acceptance  from  the  pubhc.  ^>'or  did  the  intrinsic 
value  of  those  letters  disappoint  tlie  pleasing  impression  and 
expectation  which  naturally  accompanied  theirlirst  intro- 
duction. Ihey  contain  many  observations  upon  men  and 
manners,  upon  subjects  of  literature  and  religion,  upon  the 
duties  and  dangers  of  the  Uiinisters  of  the  gospel,  which, 
make  them  worthy  of  the  respect  and  notice  of  all,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  yijunger  clergy.  iMr. Palmer,  therefore,  had  good 
grounds  for  the  observation  with  which  his  preface  opens, 
that  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Orton's  letters  are  ' 
agreed  in  opiuion  that  he  excelled  in  this  species  of  writing. 

The  favourable  reception  which  Mr.  Sledinan's  collection 
has  obtained,  and  the  useful  purposes  for  which  it  was  cal- 
culated, seem  to  have  given  to  Mr.  Palmer  the  first  notion 
of  the  propriety  of  compiling,  if  they  could  be  met  vviLli  in 
sufficient  numbers,  a  similar  collection  from  the  same  pen, 
more  immediately  suited  to  the  situation  and  circumstances 
of  the  dissenting  ministry,  to  wiiom  it  may  be  reasonably* 
supposed  he  was  more  peculiarly  qualified  for  giving  in- 
struction and  admonition,  Mr,  Palmer  had  liimself  been 
honoured  with  Mr. Orton's  correspondence  j  and,  presuming 
that  some  of  his  brethren  were  in  possession  of  other  ktters 
equally  valuable,  he  entertained  hopes  of  being  furnished 
with  a  number  suiiicient  to  make  a  respectable  volume,  *0n 
mentioning  my  design  to  some  of  his  and  my  friends,  says  he, 
I  found  it  highly  approved,  and  soon  received  a  much  larger' 
number  of  original  letters  than  1  expected.  Being  m  a  7o5S 
zc'hick  of  them  to  suppress,  and  being  also  repeated/^  toldthat 
I  need  not  fear  printing  too  many,  I  have  made  the  collec-' 
lion  double  the  size  of  what  I  at  first  intended  ;'  and 
by  the  help  of  memoirs  at  the  beginning,  and  me- 
moirs at  the  ending,  instead  oi  one,  it  amounts  to  ti£o  re- 
spectable  volumes. 

Before  we  come  to  the  letters,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before 
our  readers  some  account  ofMr.  OrtoU;  particularly  as   the 
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editor  informs  us,  that  '  a  principal  object  was  to  grve  tVie 
life  of  the  writer  ;  which  he  is  happy  to  be  able  to  do  with 
peculiar  advantage,  not  only  from  personal  acquaintance, 
but  also  from  original  papers  of  Mr.  Orton's,  and  from  olhe? 
authentic  documents,  lor  both  of  which  he  is  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Stedman.' 

The  original  papers  of  ■Sir.  Orton's,Just  nientioaed,  were 
a  memorial  of  his  family,  drawn  up  by  himself  sometime 
before  bis  decease,  and  which  he  left  behind  him  for  the 
use  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  sister,  (for  he  was  himself 
never  married,)  towards  whom  he  discovered  a  paternal  af- 
fection. Mr.  Orton  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracit}", 
and  therefore  we  think  it  of  value  to  extract  the  following 
observation,  with  which  he  introduces  the  memorial  : 

*  You  will  rind  here  no  lords  or  knights,  or  persons  of  disthiguished 
rank,  wealth,  or  station,  among  your  progenitors;  but  as  far  as  I  anj 
capable  of  judging,  from  the  best  information,  there  is  no  one, 
either  male  or  female,  in  the  line  of  your  ancestors,  for  many  gene- 
rations, but  hath  been  serious,  pious,  and  good,  and  filled  up  some 
useful  station  in  society  with  honour.' 

A  document  like  this  is  a  legacy  to  a  family  of  far  greater 
value  than  'jewels  of  gold  or  silver,'  and  is,  we  trust,  trea- 
iured  up  with  inviolable  care  by  those  for  whose  welfare  it 
was  composed.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been 
consistent  with  Mr.  Palmer's  design  to  favour  us  with  larger 
extracts  from  this  memorial,  especially  if  it  contains  more 
passages  so  interesting  and  beautiful  as  the  following  : 

Of  his  grand  fattier,  and  iiis  connections  Mr.  Orion  gives 
this  account : 

*  He  was  a  shoemaker,  at  Swepston.  It  appears,  by  an  inventory 
1  have  of  his  goods  and  etffcts  at  his  death,  l671,  that  he  was  no 
considerable  dealer  :  the^'  amounted  to  461.  14s.  2d.  I  have  heard 
much  of  his  eminent  piety.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Tboma* 
Robinson,  of  Siuirston,  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  whum  I  have  of- 
ten heard  my  grandfather  speak  with  the  highest  veneration,  parti- 
cularly [with  respect  to  their  last  interview.]  When  he  was  going 
apprentice  toShrowsbury,  he  went  to  take  his  leave  of  him,  who  was 
then  infirm  and  dying:  the  good  old  man,  having  given  him  some 
good  advice,  a  bible,  and  a  piece  of  silver  (which  I  still  have),  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  head  and  blessed  him,  in  the  words  which  Jacob 
used  concerning  the  sons  of  .Toseph,  Gm.  xlviii.  15.' 

Mr.  Orton  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  September  4th,  A.  D. 
1717,  and  had  a  strictly  religious  education  from  his  infan- 
cy. He  was  early  sent  to  the  free  grammar-school  in  that 
town,  where  he  continued  about  eight  years,  and  made  a 
proficiency  in  classical  knowledge  proportioned  to  the  great 
advantages  which  he  there  enjoyed.     But  at  the  same  time 
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fie  suffered  not  alittle,  as  he  owns  with  sorrow,  in  hjs  most  im- 
portant interests,  from  the  bad  examples  of  some  of  his 
school-fellows. 

Yei,  notwithstanding  the  evil  impressions    thus   received 
bj   him,   his    prevailing    disposition    inclined    him    to    the 
ministry.     Accordingly,  in   May,   1733,  he  was    put  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Charles  Owen,  at  Warrington  ;  and   in  the 
next  year,  he  removed  to  Northampton  to  be  Ander  the  tui« 
lion  of  i3r.  Doddridge,  with  whom  he  continued  above  seven. 
years.     In  Marchj    ]73[),  he  was  chosen   assistant  to  Dr. 
Doddridge  in  his  academy.     His  employment  at  first  was  to 
teach  geography   and  the  classics  to  the  younger  students, 
but  al'terwards  he  undertook  other  branches  of  science.     In 
this  situation  he  gained  great   respect  in    the    family  and 
neighbourhood,  and  procured  from  his  excellent  principal 
the  hiahest  esteem  and  warmest  commendations.  lathe  next 
month   he  preached  his    first  sermon,  on  the   words/ Pae;^, 
a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,'  from  which  time  he   statedly  as- 
sisted Dr.  Doddridge  the  first  Lord's-day  in  every  month,  and 
on    other  days  preached  occasionally    in  the  neighbouring 
congregations.     From  some  of  these,  as  vacancies  occurred, 
lie  received  very  pressing    invitations  to  take    upon  him  the 
pastoral   charge  among   them  ;  a    testimony    to  his  general 
worth  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  we  areinformed  that 
they  were  highly  Calvinistical  in  their  sentiments,  and  strict 
in  maintaining  the   independent  discipline;  but  he  declined 
these  overtures.  In  the  year  1741,  however,  a  stronger  temp- 
tation arose  in  consequence  of  the  vacancy  of  two  congrega- 
tions, one  of  the  presbyterian,  the  other  of  the  independent 
persuasion,  in  his  native  town  of  Shrewsbury.  Thej^  both  con- 
curred in  their  application  to  Mr.Orton,  and  promised,  if  he 
would  become  their  minister,  that  they  would  unite  together, 
a   circumstance  singularly  pleasing  to    him,  who  delighted 
more  in  the  union  than  in  the  separation  of  Christians.  Some 
iiuperfeclions   in  Dr.  Doddridge's  management  of  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  the  academy,  which  made  Mr,  Orton's  situa- 
tion there  much  less  eligible  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
decided  hiS|  choice  ;  and,  to  the  great   regret  of  the  Doctor, 
he  quitted* "Northampton  in  October,  1741. 

'  The  next  and  most  fatal  neglect  in  him,'  says  Mr.  Orton  to  one 
6fhis  correspondents,  in  ret'erence  to  this  event, '  was,  not  keeping  up 
iih  own  authority,  and  that  of  his  assistant,  for  want  of  keeping 
close  to  those  laws  and  rulfs  which  he  laid  down.  This  was  attend- 
ed with  one  consequence  (hat  affected  him  more  than  it  ought  to 
have  done  ;  I  mean  m_v  leaving  his  fuynily,  which  I  should  nor  have 
difm  for  u.'iy  vt/i-er  situati(jn,  had  he  not   put  on  me  the  burden  af 
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supfjorting  the  laws,  and   maintaining  the  regularity  of  the  famrlj, 
(Letter  1.   p.  4.) 

At  Shrewsbiirv,  therefore,  we  find  him  settled^  and  exer- 
cisinc:  his  ministry  there   for  several  }tars,  with  great  bene- 
fit to  his  flock.     In    the  year  1751/ soon  after  the  death    of 
I)r.    Doddridge,     lie    received    an    urgent   invitation    from 
Northampton  to  succeed  to  that  situation,  both  as  their  pas- 
ter, and  also  to  preside  over  the  academy.     We  have  here  a 
very   pleasing  picture   of  the  alarm  excited  in    the    congre- 
gation at  Shrewsbury  in  consequence  of  this  invitation,    and 
from  tire  apprehension  of  being  deprived   of  their  esteemed 
minister.      They  united  in  presenting  to  him  an  affectionate 
address,  and    the  young  people  of  the  society  drew   up  ano- 
ther, entreating    his  continuance  among  them.     These  in- 
treaties  were  what  he  could  not  be  insensible  to;  besides^  there 
were,  we  learn,  some  circumstances  at  Northampton  rather 
discouraging,  which  had  indeed  been  the  source  of  trouble  , 
to  Dr.  Doddridge   himself;  and    therefore   he    at  length  put 
a  negative    upon  their  application,  but  not  without  a   per- 
sonal interview. 

']'he  answer  to  this  invitation  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and 
cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  uiir  readers. 

*  3/y  Christian  Friends, 
'  I  have  weighed  the  respi  ctful  and  siTfctionatc  invitation  you  gave 
!«(',  with  the  utmost  attent  on  and  inipartiahty,  and  with  earnest 
priijers  U>  God  lor  diiection  iu  so  iniporlant  an  atiair.  1  should 
have- been  gUu!,  on  many  accounts,  to  have  settled  among  you,  ta 
ipend  avd  be  ipnit  {or  ihe  service  of  your  precious  souls.  But  as 
far  ab  1  can  judge  ot  the  leadings  of  Providence,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  will  of  the  great  head  of  the  church  that  I  shouUI  continue  in 
my  present  station. 

'  The  want  of  unanimity  in  your  invitation;  the  turbulent  and 
tigoted  spirit  of  some  of  your  members;  the  largeness  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  my  own  inability,  for  want  of  better  health  arid  greater 
attainments  in  religion,  to  discharge  the  doty  cf  a  pastor  to  them  ; 
eipccially  as  sucteeilino  so  able,  and  fulhujl,  and  diligent  a  one  as 
you  haie  lost  ;  ilie  oifficulty  of  procuring  an  assistiuit  with  whom  I 
and  yon  should  be  juinily  satisfied  ;  tlie  dtep  impression,  which  un- 
cbarituble  censures  and  ilisct-uragcments  make  upcftMny  tender 
spiiits; — thi'se  things  join,  on  the  one  hand,  to  influence  me  iu  this 
Jptermination. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  1  have  every  thing  here,  in  the  temper  of  my 
peopio,  that  1  can  uish  :  iiot  une  factious  uneasy  person  in  the 
whole  society  t  :  watcli  fur  a  minister's  hailing  :  not  imein  whose es^- 
tefin  an.l  affection  !  have  not  a  ronsidt-rable  share.  And  the  wh'dft 
cluirch  has  lau-ly  gnen  me,  even  befcre  I  came  among  you,  as  well 
ss  dace,  some  remarkable  instances  of  tiitir  respect.     I'iio  long  ex- 
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perience  I  had  of  the  pourcable  trinncr  ard  eood  di'-position  of  my 
people  ;  as  well  as  the  frierulship  and  respect  -'f  my  brethren  of  the 
established  church  ;  the  success  with  which  God  has  been  ph-ased  to 
own  my  labours  here  ;  my  being  as  happy  as  I  can  desire  m  an  agree- 
able assistant;  the  difficulty  of  havinp  my  place  supplied  ;  the  bad 
consequence  that  may  pnbapsattend  my  lehvint>  this  people,  with 
regard  to  thoiiiselves,  and  the  interest  of  religion  m  North-Wales  ;  — 
these,  Joined  to  some  reasons  relating  to  djv  own  pr;v;ite  affairs 
and  the  opinion  of  many  wise  and  faithful  Iriends,  pieai  for  niy 
continuance  here,  and  over-balance  every  thing  that  can  be  urged 
on  the  otlier  side, 

'  These,  my  friends,  are  tlie  chief  reasons  that  satisfy  my  own  mind 
in  this  determination,  and  I  hope  they  will  disp.se  vou  to  say,  The 
will  of  file  Lord  be  done.  Please  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  regard  you  haveshewn  to  meat  all  times,  and  cs))ecially  in  this 
invitation.  1  earnestly  pray  that  God  would  direct  you  m  the  Avay 
of  duty  and  comfort :  enable  you  to  liold  the  iimttj  of  the  spirit  in  tlic 
bond  of  pef!£c.  nnd  give  you,  :),s  a  church,  resolution  and  zeal,  accord- 
ing to  the  ■dpoi,t\e's  cnmmn]\(i,  to  mar/i  tliein  amorif;  ytyu  (hat  cause 
divisiovs  nnd  ofences,  and  avoid  them.  May  he  interpose,  in  the 
course  of  his  wise  and  kinrl  providence,  to  provide  you  a  suitable 
pastor,  in  whobe  piety  and  prudence,  zeal  and  moderation,  you  may 
rejoice,  and  your  church  have  credit  and  honour  among  them  that 
are  toifhonf.  And  may  you  bt-  edified  under  him,  and  through  grace 
be  made  meet  for  the  church  of  the  First-Born  above'  These  arq 
the  sincere  wishes  and  prayers  of,  my  dear  fi lends,  your  very  affec- 
tionate and  much-obliged  friend  and  servant  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
common  Lord, 

Shreitsburij,  Job  Outon.* 

April  27,  1732.  .  • 

Mr.  Orton,  though  apparently  robust,    never  possessed    a 
slrong    constitution,  but  was   subject   to  some   severe  com- 
plaints, particularly  of  a  nervous  kitid.     By    the  year  I7O5 
these  havl  so  much  increased  as  to  disable   hi  in  irom  public 
service.     Me  therefore    resii2;ned    his   pastoral    charge,   and 
on  September  15,  which  was  his  birlh-day,  he  tooK  his  leave 
of  the  puljwl,  and  never  entered  one   afterwards,    though  he 
livcdlor  aUnost  twenfy  years  longer,  and  several    times  admi- 
nistered the  Lord's  supper  to  his  congregation"  before  he  quit- 
ted  Shrewsburv.      His   farewell    sermon    was   on    the   text, 
.  (bcclcs.  vii.  2.)     '  it  is  better  to    go  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing,' &,c.  and  he  closed  it  with  the  following  anecdote.    '  T'iie 
celebrated  Grotius,    one  of  tiie    most  learned  men  the  world 
ever  knew,  was  in  his  last  illness  attended  by  a  friend,    who 
desired  hiin,  in  his  great  wisdom  and  learning,  to  jj^ive  him  a 
short  direction  how  to  lead  his  life  to    the    best   advantage. 
To  whom  he  only  said, — bt:  st^rious.     Tins  is  my  parting  ad« 
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vice  to  you,  as  what  comprehends  every  thing  I  have  said.-** 
Be  serious.,* 

Upon  the  choice  of  his  successor  a  division  took  place  in  tlie 
congregation,  and  the  majority  thought  it  their  duty  to 
separate,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  another  place  of 
worship.  The  bad  spirit  (we  are  told)  which  this  division, 
likemostothers  in  churches,  produced  in  some  on  both  sides, 
so  much  hurt  his  mind  and  hishenlth,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  town  whe^e  he  had  spent  so  many  years  of 
comfort  and  usefulness,  both  of  which  seemed  now  to  be  at 
an  end.  He  retired  lo  Kidderuiinster,  October  176(),  and 
]3eing  in  easy  circumstances  lived  there  in  comfort,  and  en- 
tertained his  brethren  with  great  hospitality,  A  considerable 
part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  preparing  his  sermons  and  other 
works  for  the  press. 

In  a  letter  in  the  second  volume  (p.  125),  we  find  him  thus 
speaking  of  his  settlement  and  situation  there  : 

*  You  wonder  at  my  settling  at  Kidderminster.  I  as  much  wonder 
at  it  myself.  But  the  case  was,  wlien  the  unhappy  differei^ces  at 
Shrewsbury  rnade  it  uhsolutely  necessary  for  me  to  remove,  and  that 
at  the  beginning  of -winter,  my  scheme  was  to  have  gone  to  Birming- 
ham, where  my  nearest  relations  and  some  valuable  friends  reside. 
But  I  could  get  neither  a  house  nor  a  convenient  lodging  iu  the 
town.* 

Again  : 

*  I  have  not  been  four  miles  from  this  place  for  near  three  years, 
and  am  quite  incapable  of  travelling,  and  indeed  almost  useles  shore. 

'  Yet,  I  bless  God,  my  spirits  are  in  general  pretty  free  and  cheer- 
ful. I  wish  for  a  few  more  sensible  agreeable  companions.  Most  of 
our  dissenters  are  narrow  and  bigoted  ;  live  too  much  upon  forms 
and  phrases  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  be  upon  friendly  terms  with  them, 
unless  you  can  go  all  their  lengths.  In  this  re.spect  I  think  they  are 
worse  ihan  they  were  when  I  first  knew  the  place,  almost  thirty  years 
ago/     Yol.  ii.  p.  121. 

Thepains  and  weakness  to  which  Mr.  Orton  was  habitually 
subject,  increasing  upon  him,  his  nerves  became  so  shattered, 
especially  by  the  free  use  of  spirits  when  he  was  in  pain  and 
his  spirits  were  low,  that  he  would  see  but  few  friends.  For 
the  most  part  he  was  confined  tohiscouch  ;  and  there  he  was 
chiefly   employed  in   reading  small  books  of  piety  and  de- 


*  "  I  slioiilfi  desire  that  the  Jast  words  whicti  I  should  pronn\ince  in  this 
Academy  :md  from  lUis  plare,  might  be  the  name  ol  i\JiciiAi£L  Angi;lo."  5^l^ 
Josh.  Reynolds,  Discourse  11.  l^i-^* 
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volion,  such  as  Corhett's  Self- employment  in  secret,  and 
sometimes  the  collects  in  the  hturgy.  His  conversation  wag 
like  thatof  a  good  man  about  to  leave  the  world,  who  was  glad 
to  see  any  who  were  likely  to  be  useful  in  it  when  he  should  be 
no  more^wishingthem  alldesirableencouragementandsuccess. 
After  languishing  a  longtime  under  very  uncommon  debility 
of  body  and  mind,  lie  died  July  19th,  1783,  in  the  sixtv-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Agreeably  to  the  directions  in  his  will,  he 
ivas  buried  in  St.  Chad's  church,  Shrewsbury,  where  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  Memoirs,  Mr.  Palmer  has 
sketched  the  character  of  his  friend  with  considerable  abili- 
ty, and  although  with  a  friendly  hand,  yet,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  with  sufficient  fidelity.  But  we  should  exceed  ouu 
limits  were  we  to  follovv  him  much  farther.  We  shall  only 
beg  our  reader's  attention  to  on«  paragraph  from  the  ac- 
count of  liis  talents  as  a  preacher,  because  the  lesson  which 
it  contains  is  an  important  one,  and  can  hardly  be  too  often 
inculcated. 

*  He  took  pains  to  make  his  sentences  short,  though  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  injury  of  his  style,  and  he  carefully  avoided  hard  words, 
that  he  might  be  understood  by  the  most  illiterate  of  his  hearers. 
This  he  often  recommended  to  his  younger  brethren,  who  are  seldom 
sufticiently  aware  what  a  degree  of  plainness  the  lower  classes  of 
mankind  require.  The  following  occurrence  he  himself  related  to 
me,  as  having  led  him  to  attend  the  more  to  this  matter.  Having 
once  preached  concerning  the  primitive  Christians,  some  poor  peo- 
ple meeting  his  maidservant  the  next  day,  asked  her,  Who  those 
Christians  were  of  whom  her  n^aster  spoke  so  much  in  his  sermon  ? 
Being  unable  to  inform  them,  when  she  came  home  she  asked  him 
the  question,  lie  told  her,  they  were  thejirst  Christians  ;  and  from 
that  time  resolved  to  use  the  latter  term  instead  of  the  former,  and 
adopted  this  as  a  stated  maxim,  'never  to  use  a  hard  word  in  a 
sermon  when  an  easy  one  can  be  found  which  as  well  expresses  the 
meaning.' — ^To  expose  the  folly  of  ministers  introducing  Latin  quo- 
tations in  their  discourses,  he  related  the  following  anecdote.  A^ 
clergyman  who  was  appointed  to  preach  the  assize-sermon  at  S/trews' 
^«/y,  when  the  judge  happened  to  be  a  Welshman,  having  quoted  a 
great  many  Latin  sentences,  an  old  woman,  as  she  came  out  of  church, 
expressed  her  displeasure  with  some  warmth,  by  saying,  '  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  Welsh  judge^  we  should  not  have  had  so  much 
Welsh  in  the  sermon   to-day.' 

The  remainder  of  the  first  volume  contains  the  letters  to 
Messrs.  Ashworth,  Clark,  and  Hughes.  The  second  begins 
with  a  continuation  of  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hughes, 
"^'lie  other  correspondents   are   Messrs.  Billingsley,  Robitis, 
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Jevans,  the  Editor,  aadoneor  two  others.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  letters  IS  sev€nt3'-three.  The  second  volume  con- 
cludes with  some  memoirs  of  Dr.  Wilton,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Favvcett,  &c.  which  were  too  long  to  be  subjoined  to  the  text 
iu  the  character  of  notes. 

Upon  the  whole  we   have    no   hesitation    in    saying   that 
■^Ir.  Palmer  has  performed  an  acceptable  service  in  compil- 
ing th'is  collection  of  letters.     That  they  are  of  equal   value 
with  those  formerly  publislied  by  Mr.  Stedman,    we  do  not 
think.      But  they  may  he  read  bolh  with  pleasure   and  profit 
by   persons  of  all  denominaiions,    and,    more  particularly, 
both  by  dissenting  ministers,  and  those   also  of    the    esta- 
blished church.     The  topics  to  w  hich  they  refer,  are  princi- 
pally such  as  might  be  naturally  looked  tor  from  one  of  Mr. 
Orton's  profession, and  his  anxious  regard  for  the  concerns  of 
religion,  when  writing  to  men  of  sim.ihir  profession  and  pur- 
suits with  his  own.     The  principles  and  practices,  the    state 
and   condition   of  the    dissenting  churches   and    dissenting 
irjinisters,  with  occasional  ret"erence  to  those  of  the  establish- 
ment;  the  private  studies,  duties,  and  interests  of  his    corre- 
spondents; the  literary,  moral,  and    religious   topics  of  the 
day;  judgments  on  particular  pomts  of  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline, aud  on  several,  chiefi\  theological,  publications,  afford 
the  principal  materials  of  the  correspondence.     The  remarks 
.almost  always   are  such  as  good    sense   and    a  sober  and 
pious  turn  ot  mind  would  suggest.     And  they   are  delivered 
invariably  with  very  great  Irankness  and  unreserve:  sometimes 
perhaps  in  a  too  coui[)laining  and    desponding  tone,    which 
seems  to  have  been  ratlier  to   excess  the  temper  of  the  au- 
if.or's  mind,  especially  in  his  later  j'ears,  and  was    probably 
owing  in  some  degree  to  the  feeble  and  infirm  state  of  health 
under  which  he  laboured. 

W  e  shall  proceed  by  some  extracts  to  conyey  a  better  no- 
tion of  the  kind  of  enterlainnient  and  instruction  winch  may 
be  looked  for  in  these  pages. 

To  begin  with  one  or  two  more  specimens  of  his  judg- 
ments of  books: 

'  I  h&vc  just  been  realini:  Or  Enfield's  "  Biographical  ScrmoriS," 
an  1  was  much  disappointed  iq  th'-iii.  I  expected  more  life  and 
spirit  in  the  embellishing  and  illustrating  the  narration  and  the 
characters.  They  hte  pre  ty  e^^nys  :  but  I  expect  no  good  from 
t\n^  d!s:c.ur!;(s  which  do  not  suike  n^en'^  hearls  and.  ctmscience^,  as 
well  as  inform  their  juilgment^  fnu  please  their  imaginaiions.  Sure- 
ly most  of  tiie  j.ii^.iii)  w,:ose  characters  he  has  described  were  very 
flifi"  •;•.  t  sort  0}  preachers.' 

l.ie  following  remarks  respecting  Df,  Halifax,  afterwqrd;^ 
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Visliop  of  St.  Asaph,  though  perhaps  somewhat  tinctured  T>y 
over-suspicion,  and  a  too  lively  apprehension  of  designed 
injustice^  are  not  unworthy  of  notice: 

*  1  lately  finished  readinf;    Dr.  Halifax's  "  Sermons  on    the   Pro- 
phecies reliUing  to  Popery,"  which  are  upon  the  whole  sensible  and 
judicious;    though,  by   implicitly   following    Mode,  I    think  he  has 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  plan  of  prophecy  in  the  Revehuion,     k 
it  not  strange  that,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  he  should  never    so  much 
as  nieiuion  the  name  of  Lowman  ?  fur  though  he  should  not  approve 
his  interpretation,  the  book   is    written  with    so    much    judgmenr, 
learning,  and  modesty,  as  rendered  it  deserving  of  notice.     Is  it  not 
strange  likewise,  that,  though   he  passes  high   encomiums  upon  the 
bishops  Warburton,  Newton,  Lowth,  and  especially    Joseph  JNlede, 
he  should  content  himself  with  styling  Dr.   Lardner,    '  the  laborious 
Lardner  ?' — a  title  which  might  be  applied  to  any  of  your  weavers  or 
coal-carriers.     But  such  is  the  force  of  bigotry  in  a  divine,  a  learn- 
ed man,  and  a  professor  !  There  is  one  thing  for  which  he  is  remark- 
able ;  namely,  the   use  of  a  great  nuuiberof  hard  words,  which  those 
of  his  readers  who  occupy  the  place  of  the  unlearned  cannot  under- 
stand.    I  will  give  you  a  specimen,  as  a    caution    to    you  to  avoid 
them  and  others  equally  unintelligible.-—"  Seduously,  depict,  adum- 
brated, deflected,  verisimilitude,   elicit,  excogitancy,    impugn,    reci- 
procation," (?cc.  &c.     Some  /^V/aA  words  wiHild  be  as  intelligible  to 
the  bulk  of  our  reading  society.     This  has  a  shew  of  learning,  but  it 
is  easier  to  find  out  and  use   such  words,  than   those  that  are  more 
plain  and  intelligible  ;  and  ihe  latter  are  generally  more  proper  and 
elegant.' 

Nor  does  he  express  himself  with  less  freedom  respecting 
another  writer,  from  whom,  with  a  considerable  class  of 
readers,  there  seems  to  be  allowed  hardly  any  appeal. 

'  I  never  read  Edwards's  book*,  (though  I  haveseen  extracts  from 
it)  and  I  sujipose  never  shall.  I  bought  and  read  his  tract  "  Upon 
Religious  Affections."  which  I  did  not  undc-rstaud  +  .  And  how  tJiat 
can  be  important,  fundamental,  and  essential  to  religion,  which  a 
plain  and  unlearned  man  cannot  understand,  is  to  me  a,  mystery. 
And  indeed  the  supposition  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  contrary  lo  all 
.ournaturcil  ideas  ot  God,  and  the  account  which  the  scriptures  give 


*  *  Jonatlian  Edwards,  of  America,  oa  tlie  freedom  of  liie  will.  A  veij  elabo- 
rate,, \ct  perspicuous  ptrlonuaiice.' 

'  t'l'bis  appears  lo  me  very  surprising.  Some  pnris  of  this  boo]<  niiiy  be  rallier 
abstruse  aiirt  tedious  ;  but  oa  the  whole  it  is  nut  only  an  iatelhgilile  but  a  jii-di- 
cious  and  useful  pc'ifuraiance.  It  coiiiaiiis  wiany  observawons  wuh  which  Jir. 
jUrton,  if  he  had  duly  attended  to  and  reeuileeted  ihem,  must  iiave  been  highly 
pleased,  leing  culcslated  to  expose  s'^rae  wild  iinagiuatious,  la  a  ceituin  class 
of  rell'iou's  people,  which  he  often  ceiisu-fd  Tr.  Gordou  publcflied  a  giMiji 
abii(l<'inenl  of  this  book,  vihich  perhaps  mi-iu  hav<>  pleased  h an  belter  llidft 
,tlie  origii'.al,  and  it  i;.  certainly-  belter  for  Uie  geuer.iiity  of  vead&rb.' 
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us  of  liim,  agreeable  and  correspoiKlent  to  these.  I  see  not 'how 
God  can  be  the  moral  governor  of  the  woilcJ,  and  as  the  judge  of  the 
earth  do  right,  if  his  creatures  could  not  do  otherwise  than  they  do, 
Hon-  God  foreknows  future  contingencies  I  know  not,  neither  is  it 
jny  business  to  inquire.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  idea  you 
afiix  to  the  word  "  contingency"  and  perhaps  most  of  the  difiticulties 
attending  this  controversy  have  been  owing  to  the  use  of  words  to 
•which  various  and  even  contradictory  ideas  may  be  and  have  been 
fixed,  and  arguing  and  disputing  on  both  sides  without  clear  ideas. 
1  apprehend  what  immediately  influences  our  temper  and  practice 
is  a  general  and  clear  idea,  that  God  knows  all  things,  and  will 
bring  every  work  into  judgment.     There  I  must  rest.' 

The  following  paragraph  contains  some  very  just  and  valu- 
able reflections  on  a  niost  material  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  minister; 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  that  administering  the  sacraments  is  the 
easiest  and  least  important  part  of  our  oflice.  I  always  considered 
them  as  most  important,  and  found  it  more  difficult  to  administer 
them,  as  they  should  be,  than  to  preach.  If  any  parts  of  our  work 
be  more  ditlicult  than  the  rest,  it  must  be  these  ;  because  lhe\-  com- 
prehend every  other.  uM  least,  of  this  I  ani  thoroughly  persuaded, 
that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  a  minister's  own  heart  to 
get  i.t  into  such  a  frame  for  the  udmimstration  of  them  (especially 
the  Lord's  supp«r)  as  is  necessary  or  desirable,  if  he  would  spread 
a  flame  of  gratiiude  and  devotion  through  the  hearts  of  those  tha; 
join  with  him.  '1  he  superficial  and  trilling  manner  in  which  many 
prepare  for  these  ordinances  (if  it  may  be  called  preparation)  and 
in  which  they  are  admuustered,  has  been  greatly  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  religion.' 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  two  passages  from  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor;  in  the  former  of  which  our  readers,  we 
doubt  not,  will  partake  in  the  good  huuioured  smile  of  the 
writer;  and  will  acknovvledge  the  importance  of  the  advice 
and  warning  referred  to  in  the  latter,  and  perhaps  may 
think  also  that  they  are  not  unseasonable  at  the  present 
moment. 

•  You  must  judge  for  yourself  whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  "  ;i 
recommendation"  from  any  of  your  brethren.  1  imagine  it  will  signi- 
fy littlf.  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  of  that  kind  of  late.  The  last 
piece  I  remember  to  have  seen  with  a  recommendation,  was  a  small 
tractof  one  David  Rees,  concerning  *'  the  maintenance  of  the  minis- 
tr)',"' ^^'I'ch  was  recommended  by  ul?nost  all  the  dissenting  titinisters, 
in  London,  of  every  denuminatwn.  And  perhaps  it  was  the  only 
subject  on  which  they  were  all  agreed.  '1  hey  all  tiiought  his  doctrine 
quite  orthodo.x  ;  and  a^great  deal  of  mirth  it  occasioned  when  the 
piece  wt5  published.     But  this  ample  recummendation  was  of  so  lit- 
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jtle  avail,  that  I  believe  few  dissenting  ministers   now  living,  betwe^a 
twenty  s.nd  iifty  years  of  age,  ever  saw  or  heard  of  it.' 

.'  Mr.  Flechere  [o^ Madelei/']  is  a  very  sensible,  worthy,  pious  man^ 
though  sometimes  a  little  ecc<'ntric,  I  am  much  pleased  both  M'ith 
his  firit  and  second  piece  ("  Checks  to  Aiitinomiaiiisiii"),  though  hcj 
is  quite  too  diffuse  and  figurative,  Hi^  cauiiou?  ara  much  wanted, 
not  only  among  the  methodists,  but  the  dissenters,  and  I  believe  in 
few  places  more  than  here;  for  our  notions  of  mondityj  and  the  obr 
ligation  of  gospel  precepts^  are  very  loose,  amidst  all  our  zeal  fgr 
orthodoxy.  Flechere's  books  have  sold  prodigiously,  being  recom* 
mended  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  by  all  Wesley's  preachers  ;  and 
he  is  so  much  csteeined  by  the  high  Calvinistical  niethodists,  that 
rnany  of  them  will  read  them,  and  1  hope  will  get  good  by  theni, 
Mr  Hill's  y^/rtsc;cr  is  weak,  childish,  and  fawning.  He  now  speak? 
out,  and  shevys  himself  to  be,  what  I  always  thought  him,  a  rank  anti- 
nomiati,  and  thorough  in  the  worst  sentiir.eijts  of  Dr.  Cijsp.  I  have  rq 
doubt  but  the  controversy  will  do  good;  and  J  hope  will  open  the  eyes  of 
someof  our  dissent'.Ts,  who  admire  every  thing  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  piety  and  zeal  ;  and  think  every  sentiment  espoused  and  de- 
fended by  those  ministers  that  appear  serious  and  vehement,  must 
be  right  and  scriptural.  But  when  persons  talk  childishly,  argue 
weakly,  and  act  wickedly  or  dishonourably,  1  can  ni-ver  think  the 
spirit  of  God  is  their  guidy  and  helper.' 

In  closing  these  little  voUitnes  we  tiinst  respeat  our  thanks 
to  Mr.  Palmer.  Both  as  a  biographer  and  aa  editor,  he  has 
discharged  what  he  has  midci'tukeu  in  a  very  beooniiiig  and 
creditable  manner. 


Art.  XIV', — FreeDisquizitiom  on  the  Sentiments  andConduct 
requisite  in  a  British  Prince,  in  order  to  merit  the  favour- 
able, Opinion  of  the  Ptthlic.  Bj/  John  jindrews,  LL.D. 
8ro.    Blacks  and   J'arry.     ]  80J. 

FREEDOM  of  inquiry  is  so  liberally  tolerated  by  the 
fpiritofthe  present  times,  and  so  generally  professed,  tl»at 
JH  title  like  thatof  the  work  before  iis  scarcely  tierves  eitiier 
^o  alarm  the  most  scrupulous,  or  invite  the  most  eager  hun- 
ters after  new  doctrines.  The  uork  ilself,  wlintever  alarms 
the  title  may  have  given  rise  Lo  with  ti;nid  and  well  mean- 
ing people,  who  proscribe  all  frte-lliiiikingnpou  eeitain  sub- 
jects, is  a  very  innocent  composition,  Tiie  occasions  for 
reliection  which  the  characters  innd  fates  of  European  prin<'es 
have  abundantly  furnished,  must  have  been  luiserablv  tin-own 
away,  il'we  could  regard  ibc  present  dis(|nlsilions  as  Mthjrdiiig 
^uy  lightj  of  vfhich  the  world  has  uol  long  hud    the   benefit. 


Sl6        Andrerrs  on  the.  Conduct  of  a  British  Prince. 

The  excellences  of  Elizabeth,  the  great  qualities  of  Henry 
IV.  of  ['Vance,  the  narrow  pedantry  of  James  I,  and  the. 
blindness  of  his  son,  have  been  so  long  disseminated  in  every 
form  in  whicl}  instruction  is  conveyed  to  the  youth  cf  these 
kingdoms,  that  it  requires  something  more  tiian  a  familia- 
i>ty  with  these  and  otlier  trite  fads  of  history,  to  add  to 
our  conviction,  or  produce  an}'  new  reasoning  upon  the  points 
which  are  brought  under  Br.  Andrews's  discussion. 

The    first   of   tliese  disquisitions   is   entitled,    '  Necessity 
and   advantage  of  a  Iberal  education  in  princes  and  exalted 
personages,  and    especially .  of  an    affable    intercourse;  with 
persons  of  all  ranks.     How  much  they  are  degraded  by  ig- 
norance and  the  want  of  hterature  ;'in  which  tliicse  common 
topics  are  treated  in   the  common  way,  viz.  the  difficulty 
which    princes    and    persons  of  high  birth  find  in   resisting 
the  temptations  tliat  environ  them  in  the  gay  season    of  life, 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  successfully   resisting:  the 
same;  the  value   olaprmce's  time,  and    particularly    that 
■which  lie  can  save  fr^mi  the  adulations  of  courtiers  and   in- 
terested attendants  ;  and  finally,  the   necessity,  in    order  to 
atlfyu  these  ends,  of  laying  aside  that  stateliness  which  is  apt 
to  keep  modest  merit  at  a  distance.     That  the  boldness  of 
these  flights   may  not   shock   the  reader,  the    examples   of 
Henry    iV.    and    Charles    V.    are   vouched    in    support    of 
them.      The   disquisition    concludes    with     a     compliment 
to   the   enlightened    state   of   mind   of  the   illustrious   per- 
son who  is  one  day  to  fill  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  which, 
like  the  foregoing  passages,  has  no  claim  to  novelty,  and  no 
danger  of  contradiction. 

The  succeeding  essay  recommends  dignity   of  demean- 
our^  and  skill  in   writing  and  speaking.      The  names  of  Hen- 
ryVIll,  James  \.,  and  Alfred, are  referred  to  as  Illustrative  of 
tliese  points.     The  author  enters  with  so  much  warmth  into 
the  praises  of  the  last  of  these  princes,  that  in  the  end  he  very 
gr;!velv   proposes  to  erect  a  statue  of  him    in  the  presence- 
chamber  at  St.  James's,  and  to  insert  his  name  in  the  calen- 
dar  for    annual  celebration.     The    cnlp?>ble  negligence  of 
the  English  in  this  particular    is    learnedly   contrasted  with 
the  canonization  of  Le\'is  IX.  of  Fratue;    which   is  repre- 
sented as  di'ue  by  the  grateful  poslerit}'  of  his  people, to  whom 
liis  virtues  endeared  him.    VVe  cannot  say  what  lionours  the 
present  empeior  of  France  might  have  paid,  preparatory  to 
bis  departure  forHgvpt,  to  the  memory  of  this  pious  monarch, 
who  like  himself  established  a  notable  claim  to  imraorlality 
bv  his  exploits  in  thai  country  ;    but  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive why  tlie  act  of  a  worthless  pope,  a  few  years  after  the 
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death  of  the  royal  saint,  should  be  represented  as  the  act  of 
ihe  nation  and  of  posterity.  In  order  to  procure  a  similar 
distinction  for  our  Alfred,  Dr.  Andrews  must  himself  under- 
take  a  mission  to  the  Roman  pontiR",  who,  in  hopes  of  secur- 
ing a  retreat  amongst  us  when  he  shall  have  occasion  for  it, 
may  possibly  comphmcntour  favourite  hero  with  a  place  ia 
the  calendar. 

In  the  subsequent  disquisitions  there  is  a  considerable  pa- 
rade of  historical  learning,  if  that  name  can  be  given  to  a 
collection  of  stale  and  frivolous  sentimenls,  affectedly  sup- 
ported by  trite  and  unsatisfactory  examples  from  history. 
As  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  subjoin  the  titles  of  a 
{e\.v  of  the  disquisitions. 

'  DisQ.  3. 

*  With  what  eye  a  sovereign  oii£;ht  to  view  and  appreciate  his  situ- 
ation— Patriotism  the  first  of  virluesin  kings  and  pubhc  men — Crom- 
well— Scipio — Conde — Principal  obstruclioas  to  patriotism — Benig- 
nity of  Henry  the  IVth  of  France,   &c. 

•  DisQ.  5. 
'  On  the  friendship  between  kmgs  and  subjects — Henry  the  IVth 
of  France  and  Sully — Gu^tavus  Adolpluvs  of  Sweden,  and  Oxen- 
sticrn — Duty  and  interest  of  princes  to  hope  and  to  seek  for  men  of 
abilities  and  integrity  in  all  classes — Danger  of  unworthy  favour- 
ites in  England  —Saying  of  Lewis  XlVth. 

'  DisQ.  6. 

*  Frankness  of  conduct  towards  a  prince,  how  salutary,  and  adu- 
lation how  detrimental,  in  this  kingdom  espccialiv. — Gourville's 
opinion  of  an  English  kmg — Henry  IVth's  dread  of  losing  the  aifec- 
tior.s  of  his  people — Strictures  on.  the  Planlagenets,  the  Tudors,^  Eli- 
zabeth, and  William  the  Hid. 

The  fourth  and  thirteenth  disquisitions  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  gratify  the  palates  of  those  readers, whose  fond  pa- 
triotism inclines  them  to  swallow  with  eagerness  and  com- 
placency any  overstrained  panegyrics  upon  their  own  na- 
tional character,  and  such  as  will  implicitly  believe,  upon  the 
credit  of  Guthrie,  that  nature  has  made'  the  brachial  muscles 
of  an  Englishman  vastly  more  powerful'  than  those  of  the 
rnhabitants  of  any  other  country.  Though  we  lee!  with 
piide  that  a  just  estimate  of  our  national  quaUlies  affords 
matter  of  exultation  to  every  Eni^lislunan,  vet  we  flunk  it 
unworthy  of  any  philosophical  author  to  court  vulgar  appro- 
bation by  the  stale  and  fulsome  topics  with  which  the  work 
before  us  is  tricked  out.  'J'his  expedient^  however,  seldom 
fails  to  meet  with  a  certain  de2;ree  of  success  :  lor  there  is 
no  nation  in  which  this  doctrine  of  its  own  superiority  is  so 
high  strained^  or  passes  current  so  generally^  as  in.aurown  ; 
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insomuch  that  maay  of  our  countrymen  who  visit  foreigr? 
nations  liardly  seem  to  give  the  natives  credit  tor  common 
sense ;  and  \rhiie  their  national  arrogance  disgusts  t!ie' 
sensible  part,  their  own  fancied  superioritj  makes  tliem  the 
easiest  of  dupes  to  the  designing  jmri  ot"  the   inhabitants. 

In  the  14th  distjuisition  the  author  hints  at  the  great  de- 
triment arising  from  tlie  rewards  of  merit  and  learning  being 
appropriated  to  students  in  the  universities  j  and  proposes,  as  a, 
mode  of  obviating  the  bad  effects  of  this  system,  that  every 
man  of  affluence  should  keep  a  scholar  constantlyat  his  elbow, 
as  part  of  bis  houselioid  establishment.  (See  p.  148.)  The  idea 
is  certainly  ingenic'us,  but  not  novel,  being  manifestly  taken 
from  the  example  of  AJr.  Duberty  and  his  ^lentor,  i)r.  Pan- 
glos^ 

The  last  essay  is  upon  one  of  those  topics  which  can  al- 
ways be  readily  called  in  aid  of  an  exhausted  subject,  viz. 
the  duty  of  rulers  not  to  let  merit  go  neglected,  and  the 
scandal  and  bad  effects  of  doing  s^o. 

Thougli  we  cannot  help  considering  the  present  work  as  H 
flimsy  tis:iue  of  trite  sentiments  contrived  to  n)ake  a  diRplay 
of  some    historical  reading-,  it  niav  claim  the  merit  of  beinis 
written  in  an  easy,  correct,  and  unaffected  .style. 
f"  ■     ■■       I'll    ■      ■■    ■  ■ I .     .       .,■.,■■■■  I  .    _ «■ 

Art.  XV. — AH  inter  hi  London;  or  Sketches  of  Fasliioii ; 
a  Novel,  in 'J7ute  f'olunies.  Bt/T.  S.Surr.  ii7no.  Phillips. 
180G. 

W  E  understand  that  the  keepers  of  circnhiting  libraries 
find  a  great  demand  for  this  book,  as  sou^,epron»inent  charac- 
ters in  lashionjible  life  are  suppo^sed  ta  be  pourtrayed  init,- 
imder  the  names  of  the  P/uchess  of  Bel^rave,  the  Duchess  ot' 
Drinkwater,  Signora  l5c!!oni.  Captain  ^v'evlile,  &.c.  Novel 
readers  are  generally  lovers  of  scandal,  and  this  production, 
though  seasoned  with  nothing  else,  suits  the  palates  of  the 
old  maids,  and  idle  misses,  and  half  masculine  half  femi- 
nine beaux,  for  \\  hom  the  numerous  host  of  modern  water- 
gruel  story-tellers  find  advantage  in  catering. 

The  old  remark  that  occtdit  miseros  cramhe  repditn,  is  not 
verified  in  this  class  of  readers;  for  their  stomachs  do  not  turii 
sick  at  the  recurrence  of  such  incidents  as  tl>ose  of  a  lover' 
arriving  just  in  time  to  snatch  the  idol  of  his  heart 
put  of  the  waier,  into  which  she  h.ad  been  thrown  by 
the  careless  coachmanship  of  his  rivaf  ;  of  a  man,  long  sup- 
posed dead,  starting  up  on  a  sudden  aud  proving  the  noble 
lather  of  the  before  obscure  and  dependant  hero  of  the 
pieces  and   of  the  poor   lover  iu  the  pit  of  the  play-house 
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Jigonlsicig  at  the  sight  of  his  fair-one  in  the  boxes,  attended 
by  a  fine  marquis  destined  to  be  hez-  bridegroom.  These 
very  interesting  scenes  appear  to  be  the  common  property  of 
all  watering-place  authors  (we  mean  no  indelicacy)  from  my 
lady's  maid  to  Mr.  Surr.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  trite 
than  this  gentleman's  perlormance.  So  little  contrivance 
does  it  display,  that  a  young  lady  at  our  elbow,  not  particu- 
larly conversant  with  books  of  this  description,  unravelled 
the  whole  story,  before  she  had  travelled  through  the  first 
volume.  Tiie  little  tliat  is  not  common-place,  is  improbable. 
For  instance,  at  a  crowded  masquerade,  where  the  hero  is 
in  request  by  every  body,  from  the  character  in  which  he 
appears,  and  the  fame  of  his  valour  and  accomplishu)ents, 
lie  finds  leisure  and  retirement  to  hear  a  long  detail  of  his 
father's  misfortunes,  related  by  that  father  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  be  over  heard  by  the  person,  upon  being  unob- 
served by  whom  the  very  lives  of  himself  and  son  depended. 
At  this  masquerade  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  one  of  tlic  com- 
pany, and  we  are  not  only  told  who  had  the  honour  of  his 
arm,  but  his  Boyal  Highness  is  most  indecorously  m  ide  an 
actor  and  a  s[)eaker.  This  is  impudence  intolerable.  One 
excuse  indeed  is  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Surr:  the  sale  of  his 
novel  was  to  depend  upon  personal  colouring,  and  if  he  liad 
failed  to  name  the  characters  he  meant  to  introduce,  or  to 
point  them  out  in  the  plainest  manner  possible,  nobody  would 
iiave  discovered  them  by  the  aid  of  his  descriptive  talents. 
Tims  the  Duchess  of  Drinkwater  is  '^  a  jolly  Scotch  dtiche^s, 
who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  splendid  alliances  for  three 
of  her  daughters/  We  suspect  that  this  artist  has  had  lew 
opportunities  of  taking  from  the  life  the  persons  of  whom  he 
pretended  to  give  portraits.  His  pictures  are  sad  daubs, 
both  as  to  likeness  and  execution — copied  probably  (and  then 
indeed  with  no  bad  success)  from  his  bookseller's  '  Public 
Characters,' 

We  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that  our  attention  was  na- 
turally called,  by  a  sort  of  fellow-feeling,  totheeigiiih  chap-^ 
ter,  which  is  on  the  subject  of  '  Modern  Mkvi ewers.' 
The  object  of  this  novel,  generally  speaking,  is  a  severe  and' 
personal  satire  upon  existing  individuals.  Here,  however, 
is  a  remarkable  exception,  as  this  isolated  chapter,  whic^h  is 
introduced  abruptly  and  without  having  any  connection 
with  the  story,  is  manifestly  intended  as  a  pj//?' oblique  upon 
one  of  the  Reviews  of  the  present  day.  That  Review  is- 
represented  to  be  so  distinguished  by  critical  severity  to- 
wards the  numerous  works  which  disgrace  modern  literature, 
to  have  dealt  out  its  censures  with  such  skilful  duseei'nmeai 
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and  such  signal  effect,  as  not  only  to  have  increased  its  owi^ 
sale  and  reputation  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  but  aciually- 
to  have  driven  to  madness  an  author,  who  had  ventured  to 
lay  his  crude  ideas  before  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  pam- 
phlet. It  of  course  became  an  object  of  great  curiosity  with 
lis,  to  discover  which  of  the  Reviews  was  intended  to  be 
thus  favoured  by  Mr.  Surr  ;  and  although  we  hold  in  suf- 
ficient contempt  the  prevalent  but  unworthy  system  of  faif- 
jins^,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  yet  so  stroiiirlv  is  tiie  love 
of  praise  and  distinction  implanted  in  human  nature,  that  we 
could  not  help  cherishing  a  secret  wish  that  we  ourselves 
might  be  intended  for  the  actors  in  this  innocent  but  ficti- 
tious  tragedy.     How   flattering  if  our  wish  were  realized  I 
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AuT.15. — Sermons  on  Education  ;  on  Rejicction  ;  on  the  Greafne^s  of 
God  in  the  Works  of  Nature,  and  in  ike  Government  of.  the 
World  ;  on  Charity  ;  and  on  various  other  Topics.  From  the  Gerrnait 
of  tf/e  Rev.  George  Joachim  Ztdblcofcr,  Minister  of  the  Reformed 
Congregation  at  Leipsic.  By  the  Rev.  JV.  Tooke.  1'.  R.S.  In  two 
Voluinmj.  8t;o.     Longman..    ISOd. 

THE  character  ofZollikofCr  is  deservedly  held  in  great  estima- 
tion among  the  reformed  churches  on  the  continent.  He  possessed 
,an  argumentative  mind,  a  talent  of  nice  discernment  in  matters 
H'luting  to  human  actions  and  human  failings,  and  a  sound  and 
TJgorous  judgment,  with  the  faculty  of  unfolding  his  thoughts  with 
clearness  and  perspicuity.  'Few  preachers  before  him,'  iiays  Mr. 
Garve,  (who  Las  subjoined  a  sketch  of  his  character,)-'  ever  ventured 
to  introduce  ijito  the  pulpit  such  specific  relations,  duties,  faults^ 
usages,  pleasures  of  domestic  and  social  life;  still  fewer  have  had 
the  art  of  handling  them  at  the  same  time  with  such  dignity,  with 
such  fertility  in  important  instruction,  with  so  natural  a  reference 
to  religion.  His  morality  is  not,  as  has  often  been  said  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  persons  of  his  cl:;ss,  proper  for  the  pulpit,  bnt  impracticable 
xn  the  world,  and  useless  in  the  commerce  of  life.  He  distin- 
guiihed  the  good  that  were  to  be  wished,  froih  the  good  that  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  world  and  amid  the  actuail 
circumstances  of  soeieTv,  and  furnishes  directions  how  lUe  latter  i» 

'         ■         4. 
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to  be  atfainct?,  and  the  former  appmaclipd.'  It  was  not  in  tlip  abstract 
that  this  divine  knew  awl  taught  virtue;  but  as  it  might  and  should  be 
practiseii  in  his  place  of  rrsidencc,  among  thi'  })i  rsons  iietoie  vvhcMn 
he  appeared,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  at  ihe  prp'eni  >tage  of 
civilization,  or  whin  it  is  particularly  cxpo^t^d  to  difficnlDcs  and 
■snares.  The  field  of  his  instruction  was  ti*"eby  greafly  enlarged, 
and  the  usefulness  of  hisnnoral  lessons  much  iicrtased. 

The  volumes  before  us  compri-e  hixi\-lour  sermons  on  the 
various  topics  enumerated  in  the  title-paac;  many  of  which  w;il 
increase  the  celebrity  the  author  has  acquired  in  this  coun-. 
'ry  ;  but  almost  all  are  disfigureil  by  the  slovenliness  of  the. 
translator.  The  first  six  discourses, 'mi  thi^  educati'-n  of  children,  are 
Dot  only  distinguished  for  thai  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
wlrich  the  author  possessed  in  an  eminent  oesree.  but  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  simplicity  and  precision  with  which  he  arranges  his  ideas. 
On  the  subject  of  instructing  young  children  in  prayer,  we  perfectly 
coincide  with  Zollikofer. 

■*^  I  havehere  a  siiort    remark    to    make,    particularlj'   relative   to 
prayer,  which    undoubtedly  is  an    excellent  means  for    cherishing 
in  us  the  sentiment  of  our  dependence  upon  God.     Very  little    chil- 
dren are  not  capable  of  this  exercise  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  and  if 
we  accustom  them  to  rt,  before  they  can  have  the  slightest   conccp.- 
tion  of  a  superior  being,    we    accustom  them    to   pray   without    the 
uiideTstanuing,  and  to  consider  the  whole  transaction  as  a   matter  of 
mere  ceremony.      Beware,  however,  even  when  their  intelligence  and' 
their  reflection  begin  .to  appear, '^(when  thev  make  the  first  steps    to- 
ivards  the  idea  of  a  universal  father    of  mankind,  an  invisible    and 
powerful  benefactor,  when  they  already   know    someibiiig    of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  greatest  friei:d  ol  man  ;  even    then,    I  say,  take    care 
not  to  teacli  them  either  longor  dillicult  prayers ;  not  to  Iseep  them  at 
this  exercise  by  compulsion,  nor  to  punish  the  neglect  of  it  by  severe 
correction.     Only  go  before  them  at  times  by  your  own  example  ; 
take  advantage  of  the  raomentsv.  hen  tliey  are  in  the  most  serene  and 
cJieertuI  mood,    wlien  they  are  dispensed  to  seriousness  and  reflection, 
or  wlien  they  are  strongly  affected  ijy  particular  incidents  ;  represent; 
prayer  to  them  as  the  glory  and  the  happiness    of  mankind;  accus- 
tom them  early,  but  without  constraint,    to  express    their -thoughts 
and  feelings  briefly  and  simply  in  their  own  words ;     teach'  them  to 
attend  to  the  good    which   tiiey    <laily  enjoy,    to  their    wants  and 
defects, to  th>;  faults  they  coimnit,  and   to  make  these  observations 
thesubject  of  their  prayer  :  thus  will  they    gradually    become   rati- 
onal petitioners,  anil  have  a  relish  for    this  sacred    practice.      And 
never  imagine  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  children  to  pray  "'i'h- 
Out  forms  prescribed  and  got  by  rote.      Nothing  more  is   necessary, 
than  that  you  give  them  at  times  such  suggestions  as  arc  adapted  to 
their  age  and  Comprehension.     Ask  them,  for  instance,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  they  are  about  to  pray,    whether  they   are    nut  glad    that 
they  are  still  alive  and  in  health  ;  whether  theydo  not  wish  likewise 
to  be  preserved  all    the  day  long  from    every    accident;    whether 
Shey  have  not  a  desire  to   learn  and  to  do  some  good  lo-dav,    and  ti 
Cf.it.  liEv.  Vol.  8.  A'/?/,   1800,  V 
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behave  themselves  as  obedient  children   and  scholars  tou'aids   their, 
parents  and    preceptors,  d:c.    and    then  teach   thera    to  turn  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  a   short  prayer  in   some  sucli    manner   as 
. ,       this :    I  rejoice,  my  dear  heavenly  father,  that  I  am  still  alive  andiu 
health.     I  thank  thee  for  ray  life  and  for  my  health.       Continue  thy. 
>ya;chful  provider.ce  over   me   this   day,   t.o    guard  me  froin  every 
|thingthat  may  be  hurtful  to  me.     Grant  that  I  may  neither   speak 
nor  do  any  ill,  that  I  may  readily  obey  my  parents  and   instructors, 
faithfully  djscharjjy  my   liuty,  and  so    become   more  intelligent  and 
good  from  day  to  day,  that  thou  mayest  have  a  gracious  complacency 
in  me,  &:c. — Avoid  the  too  common  practice  of  making  them  repeat 
the  Lord's  prayer    dajly,  and  probably  more   than    once:  it    is  ia      • 
general  too  difficult  for  them    to  comprehend  ;    and    by  this  daily 
ppetjtion,  they  will  infallibly  often,  very  often,    repeat  it  without 
attention  asjd  without  devotion.' 

We  have  perhaps  said  sufBcienttogive  a  proper  idea  of  these  volumes, 
and  shall  only  add  that,  prefixed  toevery  discourse,  is  a  short  prayer, 
generally  very  devout,  and  well  adapted  to  the  subject  of  the  sermon 
that  follqws  it,  a  plan  which  we  recommend  to  the  notice  pf  English 
djvines. 

Art.  IT- — ^  Sermon  on  the  late  General  F(}st.  Sio.  Hatchard.  1 8X)6. 

A  CONSCIOUSNESS  of  demerit  Ijas  deterred  tb.e  author  from 
prefixing  his  name. 

DRAMA. 

AttT.  IS. — THon^  a  Tragedy^  and  Miipella'jeou,^  Poetry,  by  G.  .4. 
Rhodes,  Esq.     Miller.     1806\ 

WE  are  always  pleased  at  the  sight  of  poetry  j  the  perusal  indeed 
often  destroys  so  hasty  an  anticipation,  and  Mr,  Rhodes,  alas! 
clearly  making  the  old  saying  good,  *  Kacitur  poetg,  non  fit,'  has 
pnore  than  usually  disappointed  our  sanguine  hopes.  How  could  a, 
gtntleman  \\rite  the  following  triplet  ? 

'  I'll  give  to  thee  a  pair  ofgloyes. 
Made  of  the  skin  of  Venus'  doves. 
And  work'd  by  all  the  little  loves.' 

Of  lie  Dion  we  have  little  t,o  say  ;  its  Greciai)  plan  is  an  apology 
^orits  uniitnessfor  Drury-lane.  ?tVe  rpcorornend,  howev.er,  its  strict 
conformity  to  morals,  and  can  conscientious!}-  also  reconnncnd  it  as 
.a  play  ht  to  be  got  up  by  the  young  gentlemen  of  lleading  or  Nor- 
wich schools,  or  any  other  seminaries  of  sound  Learning  ami  religious 
education.  2j^or  is  Mr.  Rhodes  less  attentive  to  the  cultivation  of 
%ht  female  mind— he  has  con(orred  equal  obligations  upon  '  rural 
Iloxtnn,  and  refined  Queen's  Square.  IJe  thus  addresses  thos.e,  youn^ 
|adit.s ;  . 

*  Not  fully  ripe,  no  longer  grcon,  *h\ 

plight  111  iht  bloom  oi'  sweet  sixteen  ;•' 
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but  v.'hen  he  talks  of  '  kindling  sensibilities,* — '  heaving  in  the  bo- 
som's swelling  snow/  we  are  really  obliged  to  withhold  the  praise 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  allowed  him — nameh',  that  of  having 
written  a  book  perfectly  well  calculated  for  the  use  of  persons  not  yet 
(arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  Upon  Mr.  Rhodeb's  failure  we  bor- 
row 3  thought  from  his  own  poetry. 

*  When  lo  !  with  all-extinguish'd  ray 
A  little  creeping  thing  1'  p.  130. 

But  at  page  ipi?  we  are  happy  to  discover  sortie  animated  lir.es. 
They  are  in  anode  upon  Lord  Nelson's  Victory  and  Death; 

*  Sad  on  the  rocks  of  Trafalgar 
See'st  thou  the  red  wave  strew'd  afar  ; 
See'st  thou  again  thy  banners  low  ; 
Again,  again  thy  warrior's  bleed  ?'  &c.  Sec. 

When  Mr.  Rhodes  empties  his  common-place  book  again,  if  he 
;s  more  cautious  in  his  selection,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  welcome 
him  with  smiles. 

AiiT.  19. — Catch  him  who  can  !  a  Musical  Farce  in  tzeo  Acts,  per- 

formed  -with  distinguished  Success  at  theTheatreJxoyal^  Hapnarket; 

written  by  Theodore  Edward    Hook,  Author  0/  the   Soldier's  ile- 

$    turn,  Invisible  Girly  S^c.  the  Music  by  Mr,  Hookf  sen.  Sve.  1*.  ^d. 

Baldwin.  1S0(). 

AS  possessing  the  power  of  raising  a  momentary  laugh,  the  pre- 
sent farce  is  superior  toany  of  the  author's  former  productions.  Why 
he  has  given  it  the  title  of  Catch  him  who  can,'  we  are  unable  to 
conjecture.  Puns,  black  cloaks,  and  billets-doux,  with  the  usuai 
accompaniment  of  Spanish  intricacy,  are  the  sole  ingredients  of 
-^  this  farce,  which  has  been  performed  with  the  distinguished  success  of 
about  a  uoiien  nights. 

Art.  20. — The  Invisible  Girl,  a  Piece  in  one  Act,  as  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  Written  by  Theodore  Edxcard 
Hook,  Author  of  the  Soldier's  JR.cturn.  S.io.  ls.6d.  Baldwin.  180fi. 

"THIS  production  is  of  a  singular  and  novej  description  ;  the  cha- 
racters introduced  are  eight  in  nujnber,  of  whom  only  one  opftns 
his  mouth  through  llie  whole  piece.  This  loquacious  hero  is  cal- 
led A!UClack,  and  is  represented  by  Bannister,  to  whose  versatilily 
of  taleiit  the  author  is  principally  iude-bted  for  his  success.  Ho-,. 
siicwcd  that  he  pos5fh.sed  a  hap])y  memory .:  had  he  paused  a  mo-  ' 
mriit  for  the  pr«nipicrj  thepiecehad  been  U)st.  M^.  Hook  took  his 
i<iea  of  this  piece  from  a  French  monologue,  called  '  Le  BabiHard/ 
but  the  substance  ^t  of  Eii^lish  growth,  and  that  none  of  \\\tt 
^'        cboj.ce**.  Yi 
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MEDICINE. 

Art.  21. — tlemarJis  on  the  inpffective  State  of  the  Practice  of  Phj^^^ 
sic  in  Great  Britain  ;  with  Proposals  for  its  future  Regulation  and 
Improvement,  and  the  Ptesolutions  of  the  Memben  of  the  Btnevo- 
lent  Medical  Society  of  Lincolnshire.  Bij  Edxvard  Harrison,  31. D. 
President  of  that  Society,  F.R.  J.S.Ed.;  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  SfC.     8vo.     London.     1806". 

IT  appears  from  the  resolutions  and  statements  contained  in  the 
tract  before  as,  that  a  society  of  medical  persons  has  been  recently 
constituted  in  Lincolnshire  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
state  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  tliat  county,  by  which  tlie  public 
may  form  some  estimate  of  its  general  condition,  and  of  the  neces- 
jsity  of  devising  means  for  its  improvement.  'I'he  society  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  members  of  the  county,  who  are  described  as. 
jts  trustees,  and  is  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  _^ 
a  name  eminently  calculated  to  recommend  jts  utility.  The  rcsot  '** 
lutions  are  accompanied  by  an  address  to  the  public,  explaining 
the  nature  and  views  of  the  institution,  with  prefatory  remarks,  illus- 
trative of  the  same  topics,  in  which  the  writer  expatiates  on  the  total 
incompetence  so  frequent  in  all  departments  of  ih'' profession,  and 
having  pointed  to  its  obvious  causes,  infers  the  expedience  of  certain 
|"estrictions  suggested  by  the  society,  which  might  authorize  a  hope 
of  their  complete  though  gradual  extinction. 

It  results  from  the  statements  here  made,  to  which  persons  ofthe 
most  limited  observation  will  scarcely  withhold  their  assent,  that 
■we  are  not  less  subject  to  credulity,  nor  less  exposed  to  the  delusions 
of  impo>5ture  than  our  ancestors,  whom  it  was  thought  requisite  to 
protect  by  severe  ia\\s,  tiesigned  to  guard  the  limits  of  the  medical 
art  from  all  incroachment.  We  do  not  i^retcnd  to  assert  that  the 
skill  empl<)\e(l  in  iVaniing  these  laws  equalled  the  judgment  of  their 
design;  some  of  ihein  have  become  obsolete  from  the  mere  revolu- 
tion of  time  an:l  theclumge  of  manners,  others  perhaps  from  the  neg- 
ligence of  those  who  should  have  entorced  them.  We  perceive  no 
icason  why  the  itinerant  quack,  who,  to  provide  a  ready  market  for 
his  drugs,  e.xliibiis  his  merry-andrew  for  the  diversion  of  the  multi- 
tude, shttuld  not  himsdf  bp  compelled,  in  conformity  with  ancient 
Tusage,  to  exhibit  in  his  own  person,  the  yet  more  ludicrous  and  infi- 
jjiiely  more  edil^ing  spectacle,  which  is  described  in  the  passage  from 
Stowc  quoted  in  the  present  tract.  In  respect  to  a  point  of  more 
importance,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  recommend  a  revival  of 
those  lav.i  v.hich  refer  the  sulliciency  of  the  medical  candidate  to  the 
judgment  of  ][i is  diocesan,  nor  do  we  think  the  episcopal  authority 
would  derive  much  weight  or  credit  from  the  pxercise  of  this  function. 
'I'he  laws  th'at  still  reniai.f^  ip.  force,  which  no  qwo.  wiH  i^ny  to  be 
useful  as  far,as  they  extend,  being  local  and  partial,  and  in  fact 
principally  confined  to  the  metropolis,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask,  why 
the  kingdom  in  general  should  bv^  destitute  of  similar  protection^ 
■'•'■■■  4 
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ttisnot  the  allegations  made  in  this  pamphlet,  though  sanctioned  by 
the  most  respectable  authority  and  by  the  detailed  results  of  recent 
and  accurate  iiKiuiry,  but  the  dictates  of  common  experience  and 
common  sense,  that  evince  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  legal 
■check  to  the  usurpations  of  ignorance  on  a  fimctinn  so  important 
to  society.  Can  it  be  supposed  thatj  in  this  aspiring  age,  unqua 
lified  persons  will  not  eagerly  intrude  into  all  IsrancheS  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  subordinate  ones  more  particularly,  where  the  risque  of  de- 
tection is  small,  whilst  there  exists  no  legal  authority  for  examining 
the  validity  of  their  pretensions  ' Impressed  with  these  senti- 
ments, we  heartily  wish  the  author  success  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
work,  which  he  seems  to  have  conducted  with  much  judgment,  and 
with  a  zeal  suitable  to  the  extensive  benefits  likely  to  result  trom  it. 
lie  has  wisely  omitted  ro  enter  into  any  very  detailed  plan  of  the 
mode  in  which  his  purpose  may  be  carried  into  effect.  He  might 
thus  have  given  room  fur  objections  to  the  prejudice  of  his  general 
design.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  eil'ectual  means  may  be  readily 
devised  for  its  accomplishment ;  but  the  first  anti  most  requisite  step 
is,  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  should  be  ascertainedj  its 
causes  explained,  and  the  leading  measures  necessary  to  remove  it 
pointed  out, 

Akt.  22.— a  Dissertation  on  tschias  :  Or,    the  t)isease  of  the  Hip  '▼ 
Joint,  coinmonli;  called  a  Hip  Case,  and  on   the  Use   of  the   Bulk 
Waters  as  a  Remedi/  in  this  Complaint.      By  W.  Falconer^  M.D^ 
F.R.S.     Cadell  a«c/ Davies.     1S05. 

THE  object  of  this  dissertation  is  to  reComlnchd  the  lise  of  warni 
bathing  in  this  obstinate,  lingering,  and  often  fatal  affection.  A  close 
and  copious. history  of  ihediseaseisprcfixed,  with  the  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  varieties,which  are  observed  in  the symptoriis, founded  oti 
the  anatomical  Structure  of  the  diseased  parts.  Dr.  Falconer  has 
Tound,  that  the  permanent  application  of  cold  to  the  part  is  thi2  most 
common  assignable  cause  of  this  complaint.  Blows,  falls,  over-e.xcr- 
ciscs,  and  strains,  likewise  produce  it. 

The  method  of  cure  adopted  in  the  Bath  hospital  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  of  the  temperature  of  105°,  twice 
or  thrice  a  week  :  after  bathing  a  few  times,  they  pwmp  upon  thei 
affected  part,  on  the  days  On  which  the  bath  is  not  used.  Colla- 
teral aids  are  not  neglected.  From  a  table  of  the  patients  admitted 
during  four  years,  Dr.  F.  concludes,  that  nearly  1  in  4.1553  were 
cured;  Tin  2.54  were  much  better;  and  1  in  3.74  received  some 
benefit.  This,  however,  is  viewing  the  subject  in  the  most  favourable ''^ 
light,  as  a  large  proportion  of  patients  are  entirely  excluded  from 
the  account,  having  been  deemed  improper  subjects  for  the  trial. 
The  utility  of  the  piactic^4s,  noiwilhstandingj  made  sujli.ciently  pro- 
bable, . 
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Am.  23. — Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Digestite  Foxvef4 
of  the  Bile  in  Animals.     By   Eaglcsjield  Smith.     Sio.    Longman^ 

iso5. 

IT  is  attempted  in  this  dissertation  to  prove  that  the  bile  is  the 
menstruum  by  which  digestion  and  the  formation  of  chyle  are  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  gastric  juice  does  not  possess  any  digestive  power 
whatever.  The  experiments  adduced  in  support  of  this  hypothesis 
are  very  few,  and  not  very  satisfactory :  of  observations  there  is  an 
abundance,  but  they  are  badly  arranged,  and  distorted  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  writer.  The  point  in  dispute  is  a  question  more  of 
words  than  of  fact.  It  seems  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  food 
undergoes  a  complete  solution  in  the  stomach,  in  the  effecting  of 
\khich  the  bile  is  not  concerned.  If  Mr.  Smith  chooses  to  refuse  to 
apply  the  term  digestion  to  this  process,  he  uses  the  word  in  a  sense 
different  from  the  physiologists.  That  bile  is  necessary  to  the  for.* 
niation  of  chyle,  which  this  author  calls  digestion,  is  also  very  pro- 
bable, but  Ave  cannot  find  that  he  has  thrown  any  new  lighten  the 
subject. 

POLITICS. 

Anx.  24 — J  Letter  to  Mr,  Cobbett  on  his  Opinions  respecting  the 
Slave  Trade.  By  Thomas' Clarke ,  A.M.  Prebendary  of  Hertford. 
8to.       Hatchard.     1S06\ 

■  SO  much  has  been  already  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade,  as  an  abstract  question  of  justice  and  humanity,  thai 
nothing,  we  conceive,  but  the  powerful  operation  of  self-inter«'st  cair 
produce  a  vote  or  argument  in  favour  of  its  continuance. 

The  reverend  author  of  this  pamphlet  loses  his  labour  in  support- 
ing general  principles  which  to  every  unbiassed  understanding 
bring  home  irresistible  conviction,  'i'he  legislature  has  lately  re- 
corded its  solemn  judgment  in  favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  this 
disgraceful  trartic;and  we  should  now  recommend  to  the  friends  cf 
this  most  desirable  event,  to  abstain  from  every  thing  which  may 
tend  to  irritate  and  provoke  unnecessary  discussion  Upon  the  general 
question,  and  to  tUDi  their  attention  to  those  minute  and  practical 
details,  which  can  alone  be  useful,  and  which  demand  strict  regard, 
so  as  to  Carry  the  measure  into  effect  with  the  least  possible  injury 
xo  those,  whose  personal  interests  aremateriaily  affected  by  the  de- 
cision. 

*  Art.  25. — Obserrat'wvs  on  the  Character  and  present  State  cf  the 
Miliiari/  Force  of  Great  Britain,      ^lo.     $<-n.lch^id,      ISvC. 

THIS  is  a  well  written  pamphlet  in  favour  of  some  cf  t!is  general 
miiilary  measures  wiiirh  have  been  brouHlM,"  forv^ard  by  the  prt'Knt 
adminisiration  ;  but  hjsc  most  produciion*  which  come  from  tjie  pfji 
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of  a  partisan,  there  is  a  want  of  liberality  and  an  unnecessary  aspe- 
rity jn  the  management  of  the  argument.  Let  tiie  superiority  which 
is  due  be  ascribed  to  the  regular  forces,  but  let  the  militia  ami  volua- 
Teers  be  stil!  permitted  to  occupy  their  proper  places,  without  beii  g 
subjected  to  ridicqle  and  unmerited  indignity.  Every  man  who 
makes  an  exertjon,  or  submits  to  any  privation  %vhatevet  for  the 
sake  ot'his  country,  deserves  respect  and  attention.  The  language 
'of  temperance  and  conciliation  can  alone  give  the  most  usetul  di- 
rection to  the  general  efforts  of  the  community  ;  while  a  contrary 
procedure  will  throve  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  and  everjF 
measure,  however  well  calculated  to  protnote  the  efficient  strength 
pf  the  military  force  of  the  country. 

NOVEL. 

Art,  "26. — The  Mi/sterioiis  FreebGuter,  or  the  Days  of  Queen  Best: 
A  Romance.  By  Francis  Latham,  Author  of  '  Men  and  Manners^' 
■Src.  4  Vols.  12mo.     Lane,    I8O6. 

STIMII r.ATED,  we  presume,  by  the  applause  which  he  obtained 
for  his  '  Impenetrable  Secret,'  which  appeared  some  months  ago, 
Mr.  Lathom  has  speedily  recovered  the  elasticity  of  his  mind,  and 
returned  to  the  charge  in  an  ancient  romance  ;  and  a  spirited  charge 
ft  must  be  confessed  to  be;  for,  where  be  fails  to  command  out 
approbation,  he  generally  seises  our  attention.  He  has  faults  vrhich 
ive  cannot  hu;  loudly  condemn,  yet  he  has  merits  which  induce  us 
to  read.  His  plot  is  various,  and  not  complicated  ;  the  incident? 
that  compose  it  arc  generally  natural  and  simple.  Its  principal 
error,  and  that  is  a  grievous  one,  is  its  prolixity  5  a  most  soporific 
effect  being  produced  by  the  long  reference  to  preceding  events^  which 
occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  vx)lume,  and  by  the  srory  of 
Mabel  Monteith,  which  has  little  relation  to  the  principal  affair* 
VVe  Cfinnot  help  observing  therefore  that  this  work  might  Dfevei 
been  with  great  advantage  reduced  into  the  compass  of  tWo  or  at 
most  three  volumes,  for  if  a  great  book  of  any  kind  be  a  great  evil^ 
how  immense  a  mischief  is  a  great  novel  !  Our  author  has  certainly 
the  principal  ^rt  of  a  novel  writer,  the  knack  of  exciting  interest  i 
but  scarcely  any  interest  can  be  strong  enough  to  prop,  upon  its  owtt 
single  basis,  four  long  volumes.  We  say  on  its  own  single  basis^ 
because  Mr.  Lathom  has  roost  disdainfully  rejected  all  assistancsi 
from  grammar,  style,  and  harmonious  construction.  And  yet,  whefl 
■Re  had  finished  the  work,  we  forgot  our  displeasure  at  the  erfori 
ttf  the  compo.Mtion,  in  ouV  regret  thnt  the  story  was  concluded. 

POETRT. 

Art.  27.--  Ppems  on  tariiJivs  Subjects  :  dedicated,  hy  P-crmlssion,  id 
the  Right  II'i/!.  Counress  of  Esaex^  I^jj  Henrietta  Harris,  tiimai 
■\Valkcr.     I&06. 

"'•VE  are  vnd*?  considerable  atarra  -Wh^Re-i-'er  the  pfod'^ictiotjs  of* 
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fair  autljor  come  into  our  bands,  lest  our  critical  integrity  sliou'ld 
eoinpel  us  to  withhold  thobe  praises,  which  gallantry  vvouhl  so 
strongly  prompt  us  to  bestow  :  yet  scarcely  a  month  elapbes 
without  our  fetlings  uiitlergr.ing  ihis  painful  trial ;  and  the  result  of 
"long-continued  experience  is  a  uish,  that  the  beautiful  part  of  the 
ertation.  would  lefrain  from  cultivating  the,  IMuses,  and  confine 
their  attention  exclubi\cly  to  the  Graces. 

The  present  authoress  ingenuously  confesses  that  she  should  be 
afiaid  to  appear  before  ihe  public,  were  she  nbt  conscious  that '  tht 
smiles  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  like  the  sun  in  meridian  splendour, 
would  allay  those  ston&s  wliich  ill-nature  or  the  critic  might  raibe 
to  ovcruhelm  it.'  ^Ve  are  Complimented  by  her  acknowledgment 
that  she  is  afraid  of  us,  and  that  nothing  but  the  smile  of  a  lady,  and 
that  lady  a  countess  co\ild  difpel  the  effects  of  our  awe-command- 
ing pen. 

Mrs.  Harris,  moreover,  disowns  all  desire  of  fame,  and  publishes 
lier  work  from  quite  a  w  w  motive,  '  the  fond  allurement  of  exciting 
a  smile  on  the  cheek  of  beauty  and  candour.'  A  part  of  this  com- 
plimejit  we  take  to  ourselves,  for  though  we  do  not  insisc  on  our 
pretensions  to  personal  beauty,  wc  strongly  enforce  our  claim  to  the 
praise  of  candour  ;  and  the  authoress  has  certainly  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing us  smile,  particulaily  at  her  dedication  to  Lady  Essex,  a  com- 
position which  is  so  perfectly  5M/^r/?cm,  that  wc  sua.ll  indulge  our 
leaders  with  the  whol-e  of  it  : 

'  Energies  cf  the  purest  griititude  agitaie  my  bosom,  wliile  I  am 
acknowledging  to  the  woiid  the  high  coiisideration  I  entertain  of 
your, l^yship's  condescension,  in  permitting  your  illustrious  name 
to  appear  as  a  fostering  guardian  t  j  the  following  poerns. — Fears 
would  deter  me  from  launching  my  little  adventure  on  the  tempest- 
■uous  ocean  of  public  opinion,  wire  I  net  conscious  your  ladyship's 
smiles,  like  the  sun  in  meridian  splendour,  uould  Jillay  those  storms 
which  ill-nature  or  the  critic  niight  raise  to  overwhelm  it  in  the 
leaves  of  popular  disapprobatif)n.  Disowning  the  ambition  of  cele- 
brity, and  assuring  your  ladyship  that  the  voice  of  friendship  and 
fond  allurement  of  excitirig  a  smile  on  the  chec  k  of  beauty  and  can- 
dour, bavi' been  the  innocent  motives  of  aitraciitg  public  liotice,  I 
flatter  m} self  I  may  modestly  ho}e,iny  feeble  cHuits  are  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  your  ladyship's  fevotir.  Your  virtues,  talents,  and 
benevulence,  are  subjects  already  trite  with  the  public:  what  re- 
mains lor  iny  gratitude  to  e,\prf ss  ?  W  hen  tl.e,  cottage  echoes  as  its 
soiig  of  contentment,  the  name  ot  E^^lx — when  the  domestic  knows 
BO  command  but  siniles — when  the  tenant,  protected  and  supported 
in  his  industry,  loses  the  Inntlicrd  in  his  betiefactor — when  the  no- 
bles, honoured  as  visitants  under  the  splendid  roof  of  Essex,  rccal,  ia 
its  happiness  and  plenty,  the'  liospitaiity  of  ancient  times — praises 
would  be  shadts  to  such  living  monuments  of  gran<ieur!  I'he  illus- 
irious  bouse  of  Essex,  thiit  gilds  the  British  annals  with  the  bright- 
est examples  of  wisdom,  valour,  aiid  public  virtue,  awes  my  mind 
tvith  a  due  sense  of  its  inequality  to  dictate  tributes  worthy  of  accep- 
tation.    To  your  ladyship's  ppodr.ess  1  raust  fly  for  refuge ;  that  bo-. 
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som,  which  expands  to  the  small  as  to  the  great,  will  descend  to 
guess  those  better  feelings  which  struggle  for  utterance  in  tho 
Ijreast 

*0f  your  ladyship's 
'  Most  devoted^  obedient,  and  grateful  humble  servant, 

liENKlETTA   HARRIS. 

*  Chapel  Hill,  Lidneij,  GIocestcrsTure.' 

Such  a  studied  piece  of  absurd  and  fulsome  flattery  it  would  not 
he  easy  to  rival.  And  as  its  servility,  joined  to  the  affectation  of 
its  style,  will  doubtless  prejudice  our  readers,  as  it  did  us,  agaiiibt 
the  writer,  wc  shall  think  it  our  duty  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  her 
compositions  in  metre.  As  a  writer  of  verse,  and  particularly  of 
blank  verse,  her  faults  are  numerous ;  and'  though  we  occasionally 
meet  passaires  of  a  superior  nature,  they  are,  like  the  Oases  of  the 
desert,  thinly  scattered,  and  of  inconsiderable  magnitude.  Still 
we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  she  possesses  powers,  which,  with  more 
extensive  learning,  and  a  more  cultivated  taste,  might  have  entitled 
her  to  lasting  fame^ 

The  following  verses  are  on  the  Royal  Humane  Society  : 

*  Hail,  institution,  i)0undless  and  divine  ! 
'/f.  What  deeds  of  love  and  charity  are    thine!" 

Sure  Britain's  isles  a  tenfold  blessing  claim. 
Whose  active  mercies  wide  extend  her  fame  : 
See, smiling  Pity  bidsyon  pile*  to  rise, 
That  guards  the  wand'rer  iVoin    inclement  skies. 
Again  she  points  where  cracik-d  in  repose,  'W' 

The  orphan  snides  unconscious  of  its  woes.  ' 

Here,-}-  when  cumpell'd  by  want,  or  urg'd    by  shame, 
The  hapless  mother  shall  forego  h(  r  claim; 
Secure  she  yields  the  object  ol  lit:  r  care. 
And  joins   a  parent's  to  a  nation's  pray'r. 
And  view  where  fallen  virtm>  may  retreat. 
Where  lowly  penitence  has   fi.\.'il  her    seat!;|;; 
Here,  slielter'd  from  the  woild's  unpitying  scor.nj 
Shall  trembling  hope  and  mild  religion  dawn  ;  ^'^\.._ 

Here  the  fair  victim  of  deceit  and  guile  "'• 

Shall  learn  from  solt  humanity  lo  smde: 
Accepter!  penitence  shall  peai  e  resiore, 
And  ihe  fraii  wdiul'rer  U  am  to  "  sin  no  more."  ,     , 

Again  Compassion  turns  her  tearfurl  eye,  "'■'*^' 

And  points  where  \oi  dfi'.  o  ;u  §    ascends  on  high.  "^ 

O  hail,  blest  charity,  wtidse  nand  bestows 
This  sate  asylum  fir  the  worst  ot  woes  ! 

Where  the  poor  maniac  sootlung  pity  finds,  t 

And  reason's  wounds  ctmipassion  gently   binds  t 


*  I'oor  Houses,      t  roiindUng  Hospital.    J  Magdalen.    §  Bedlam* 
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Here  view  ambition,  on  his  straw-wove  bed^ 
Plat  regal  diadems  t'  adorn  his  iiead. 
While  tfve  fair  victim  of  a  lover's  vows 
Weaves  willow  garlands  to  entwine  her  brows ! 
Here,  while  protected  from  the  public  gaze, 
The  voice  of  sympathy  shall  cheer  thy  days  1' 

Art.  2S.— ^  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt^ 
mth  an  Essay  on  his  Character  and  Endowments.  By  ThnmasKirby, 
Vedicitted,  (>y  Permission,  to  the  PJght  Hon.  Lord  Hazpkesburi/^ 
8i'0.    Stockdale.     1806. 

THE  instance  is  not  on  record,  where  Mr.  Pitt,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  long  administration,  shewed  himself  the  friend  of  ge- 
nius, or  the  patron  of  literature.  We  cannot,  therefore,  pity  him  at 
being  insulted  with  a  dirge  like  thjs^. 

Akt.  ICj^—rPoems,  chiefly  descriptive  of  the  softer  and  more  delicate 
Sensations  and  Emotions  of  the  Heart  ;  original  and  translated  ; 
or  imitated  from  tlie  JForfcs.ofGesiier.  By  Ruber  t  I'cllovjeS)  A.M. 
12mo.  ^lawman.     I8O6. 

]MR.  Fellowcs  now  for  the  first  time  makes  his  appearance  in 
Terse.  The  fame  which  he  has  deservedly  acquired  as  a  moral  wri- 
ter, will  doubtless  attract  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  the  public 
towards  his  poe.iical  etlbrts,. 

MISCELLANIES, 

Art.  30. — A  compendious  Report  cf  the  Trial  of  Henry  Viscount 
Mehille,  vpon  the  Impeachment  of  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
for  High  Crimes   and  Misdemeanors.     Sro,     Aspcine.      180(). 

AS  th,e  late  decision  in  the  coiirt  of  Chancery  has  prohibited 
the  Mile  of  this  edition  of  Mr.  Asperne's,  along  with  every  other  ac- 
count of  the  late  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  till  the  publication  of  that 
by  Mr.Gurney,  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
v/e  shall  for  the  present  decline  all  observations  upon  the  subject. 

AiiT.  31. — A  Letter  to  Lord  P archest er  on  the  present  degraded 
State  of  the  English  Church.     6ro.     Bi'M.     LSOfe". 

THE  writer  of  this  pamph-et  is  of  opinion,  that  r.  systematic  plaa 
for  the  degradation  of  the  clergy  has  bven  formed  in  the  act  which 
H  »^'  fxcludes  them  from  a  Seal  in  the  House,  of  Commans,  ^.nd  in  the  act 
4     enforcing  residence.      IIis  arguments  tn  defence  of  their  right  of  sit- 
ting as  representatives  will  not  easily  he  answt^red  by  tbcir  opponents: 
witk  r,espect  to  ihc  Istf^  act  for  iinpesing  residence,  il,is  said  '  uiruady 
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to  have  had  an  extensive  effect  on  the  students  in  both  our  universi* 
ties.  A  large  portion  of  those,  who  were  previously  intended  for 
she  ecclesiastical  profession,  have  shrunk  back  with  disgust  at  the 
disgraceful  manacles  which  they  have  seen  forged  for  its  votaries.*— *- 
This  is  indeed  a  melancholy  truth,  und  a  few  years  will  perhaps  ex- 
perimentally establish  the  imprudence  of  this  new  regulation,  un- 
less, as  the  author  seems  to  expect,  the  present  ministry  iirterfere  in 
behalf  of  the  insulted  and  injured  clergy.  N.  B.  This  pamphlet  con^ 
eludes  with  a  compliment  to  Lord  Erskine,  on  his  possessing  the  har- 
dihood of  appearing, when  divested  of  his  superior  duties,  in  the  unim- 
posing  and  ungrotesqiie  character  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
fashion,  i.  c.  the  chancellor  puts  his  wig  on  the  block  and  wears  hig 
own  hair,  winch  example  the  author  recommends  to  the  imitaticiu 
«jf  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  united  kingdoms,  and  hopes 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  they  will  be  received  with  due 
respect  at  St  James's  without  this  negative  ornament. 

Art.  ."52. — A  new  and  easy  Introduction  to  ike  Hebrew  LangnasrCt 
upon  the  Plan  of  Grammar  in  general.  Designed  to  increase  and 
promote  the  Study  of  that  Language,  by  facilitating  the  Acquire- 
ment of  its  Principles  upon  a  Plan  which  in  no  Work  of  the  Kind 
.  has  been  hitherto  adopted.  By  the  F^cv.  James  IVilliams  iVea;^o/i, 
M.  A.  Minor  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Norioich.  Sva^- 
Longman.    1806. 

THE  importanceof  the  Hebrew  tongue,  as  that  language  in  whicfi 
the  Old  Testament  was  originally  written,  is  universallv  admitted^ 
and  it  is  proponionably  to  be  lamented,  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  language  is  confined  to  so  small  a  number  of  readers  in  a  lite- 
rary age.  One  great  cause  of  this  deficiency  is,  the  labour  which 
has  attended  the  acc'uisition  of  the  language  from  the  injudicious 
construction  of  all  Hcbrew'grammars  :  great  as  is  the  merit  and  inr- 
genuity  of  the  learned  writers  on  that  subject,  there  are  considerablr 
difficulties  in  their  systems;  and  those  difficulties  the  author  of 
this  new  system  has  endeavoured  to  obviate, 

1st.  By  omitting  the  points,  which  encumber  and  perplex  the 
mind  of  the  learner. 

2dly.  By  rejecting  various  technical  terms  found  only  in  Hebrew 
gramiuars,    \\hich  create  equu!  inconvenience.     And 

3dly.  By  introducing  the  different  voices,  the  various  kinds  of 
verbs,  with  such  moods  and  other  terms  as  are  u'ed  by  grammarian* 
in  general,  in  the  place  of  forming  a  single  verb  by  seven  corjur 
gal  ions,  &c. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  author's  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
work  will  be  of  service  in  facilitating  the  aciiuirement  of  Hebrew  to 
those  v^ho  have  learried.  or  are  Isftrning.  th*;  grarrfunrs  of  q^ihot 
languages » 
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Art.  53.'—-The  History  vf  Ejigland,  for  the  Ihc  of  Schools  and  yonn^ 
FersonSf  by  Edward  BalJn-in,  Esq.  yiiilhor  oj'  Fah/ex,  ancietit  and 
modern  ;  -with  thirty-two  Heads  of  the  Kings,  evgravcd  on  Copper-^ 
plate,  and  a  striking  Representation  of  an.  ancient  lournament. 
12irfj.     Hodgkins.      lSO(i. 

"WE  liad  occasion,  not  long  a^o,  (o  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  the  fables  of  Mr.  Baldwin;  and  we  are  happy  in  again 
having  it  in  our  power  to  introduce  him  as  the  compiler  of  history 
for  the  use  of  young  persons.  The  present  work  is  well  calculated 
for  this  purpose  ;  being  an  epitome  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
English  annals;  to  which  an  appendix  is  subjoined,  of  the  ages  of 
literature,  literary  institutions,  public  buildings,  battles,  sieges,  au- 
thors and  tlieir  works,  &c.  The  only  objections  we  make  to  this 
volume  are  the  great  price,  which  we  suppose  arises  from  the  en- 
.  gravings,  and  the  use  of  words  with  the  meaning  of  which  a  child 
*  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  such  as  'the  coiirt  of  Eliza- 
beth was  exceedingly  refined,  and  the  Plfifunic  and  rou/antic  ideas  she 
cultivated,  made  it  still  more  so.'  Such  words  ijideed  do  but  sel- 
dom occur,  yet  they  ought  not  to  occur  at  all.  in  all  elementary 
walks,  the  reader  should  be  supposed  previously  ignorant  of  the  su-b- 
ject  discussed  ;  writers  of  this  descri|;tion  are  too  apt  t"  forget  ihis 
liecessary  preciAUlion,  and.iNlr.  Baldwin  in  the  case  bf  fore  us  seems 
to  have  nodded  a  little. 

♦ 
Art.  34. — Stenography,  or  a  nezc  System  of  Short  Hand,  included 
in  a  single  Page,   and  illustrated   by  eleven  Engravings.     By  G. 
Nicholson.      i2mo.     45.     Sy  mends.      \S06. 

ISIEDICINE  is  not  the  only  science  in  which  a  system  of  quac- 
Icery  prevails  :  we  have  patent  cotiins,  patent  water-proof  coats,  hats, 
and  shoes,  patent  razors,  and  patent  candles ;  all  of  which  articles, 
according  to  the  advertisements  of  their  respective  proprietors,  pos- 
fcLss  a  decided  superiority  over  those  of  thtir  brother  tradesmen. 
Amon"  the  teachers  of  stenography  similar  pretensions  are  retried  to^ 
and  each  professor  puffs  himself  otf  at  the  e.xpencc  of  foi-mer  claim- 
ants. Mr.  Nicholson,  in  order  to  recommend  his  plan,  has  re- 
course to  this  mode  of  depreciation  ;  and  his  object  is  to  supersede 
the  popular  work  of  Dr.  jNlavor.  '  That  an  impartial  decision  may 
be  formed  respecting  the  present  plan  of  short  hand,'  says  Mr.Nichol- 
son,  'let  the  same  number  of  letters  which  we  shall  employ  be  written 
according  to  any  system  to  which  the  reader  is  most  partial  ;  taking 
into  the  account  the  number  of  simple  strokes  in  each  word  ;  reckon- 
JncT  a  dot  as  two  strokes,  to  which  it  is  equal,  and  one  for  taking  off 
^fjg  pe,j  after  having  formed  a  preposition  or  added  a  termination: 
j},gyj^,.cgate  will  readily  determine  the  superiority:  from  which 
equitable^decision  the  author  is  willing  to  meet  approbation  or  cea- 
.f     lie  then  gives  an  example  of  his  own  and  of  Mav(jr's  system 


sure 


in  the  Lord^  grayer,  and  he  appears^-  I)  have  a   superiority  over  Dr. 
M.  by  twenty-tbree  strokes.  But  this  is  not  a  fair  way  of  deciding  the 
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question,  vVhatcver  !\Ir.  Nicholsoti  may  think  of  it;  the  questionis, 
,can  the  method  proposed  by  him  teach  others  theart  of  writing  short* 
'"^  hand  in  a  less  rime  or  with  greater  dispatch  ?  To  this  we  reply  in  the 
negative  ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  he  lias  studied  brevity  tod 
much.  Stenography,  like  common  writing,  must  be  taught,  first  by 
accurately  delineating  the  characters,  then  by  joining  the  vowels  to 
the  consonants  and  the  consonants  to  the  vowels  :  all  rules  and  ex- 
amples of  this  nature  are  however  utterly  disregarded  by  JMr. Nichol- 
son; and  '  taough  his  esteemed  brother  and  friend'  may  comprehend  his 
system,  n'>  one  else  will  be  able  to  derive  the  least  benefit  from  it  ; 
tjesides,  if  the  matter  of  his  book  did  not  deter  students  from  jhc  culti« 
vationof  his  scheme,  the  price  of  four  shillings  for  56' pages  woul.dxer- 
tamly  have  that  effect.  Dr.  Mavorindeed  has  theconscience  to  demand 
a  guinea  for  his  performance ;  but  we  would  recommend  a  work  much, 
cheaper  than  either,  and  which  consists  entirely  of  engravings,  the 
Stenography  of  Prosser  ;  whose  system  is  at  once  so  clear  and  yet 
so  concise,  that  it  I'equires  only  to  be  more  generally  known,  to 
be  universally  adopted.  Such,  however,  are  the  eccentricities  of 
the  author,  that  he  takes  very  little  pains  to  circulate  it. 

^BT.  35. — jl  nev)  and  easy  Guide  to  the  Pronunciation  and  Spelling 
'  of  the  French  Language  :  to  nhich  are  added.  Lessons  on  Etyrno- 
logy  and  Analogy  ;  Abo,  a  short  and  plain  Introduction  to  the 
French  Grammar,  the  Conjugation  at'  Verbs  in  all  their  various 
Moods  and  Tenses :  together -with  an  English  Index,  to  assist  the 
Pupils.  By  Mr.  Tocqnot,  M.  A.  Author  of  the  Latin  Scholar's 
Guide, L^cSic     Sio.      Law.     1806". 

IN  French  spelling  books  it  has  been  customary  to  begin  with  mo- 
nosyllables immediately  after  the  alphabet  ;  but  as  no  rule  can  be 
laid  down  sufficrently  correct  to  ascertain  their  right  pronunciation, 
>Ir.  Tocquot  has  adopted  a  new  plan  in  his  '  Guide',  viz.'  that  of 
beginning  with  words  which  are  pronounced  as  they  are  written,  ac- 
cording to  the  sound  given  to  each  letter  in  the  alphabet.  The 
sounds  are  so  accurately  arranged  in  series,  that  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  teacher  to  pronounce  one  word  of  each  series,  and 
the  learner  will  easily  read  alone  the  remainder,  notwithstanding 
the  variatkon  in  the  spelring.'  Thanks  perhaps  are  due  to  Mr.  T. 
for  his  endeavours  to  facilitate  instruction;  but  we  would  ask  hrn 
if  he  has  ever  met  with  children,  learning  to  spell,  who  have  been 
able  to  translate  French  into  English  ?  As  we  art;  confident  he 
would  answer  in  the  negative,  why  has  he  troubled  the  scholar  with 
potes  and  references  written  in  the  French  language  ? 

AtiT.  S(). — Memoirs  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Vxoynl  A'arv, 
By  Charles  Derrick,  E^q.  of' the  Navy  Oj/kc.  Ato.  lilncks.a/td 
Parry.      1806\ 

THESE  memoirs  commence  from  the  reign  of  Henry  V'lL,  befo-'^ 
wh(.se  tine   tLei^  was,  strictly  i-pcaking,  no  n*yal  navy,    'jheprii) 
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GJpal  object  of  the  author  has  been  to'  shew  the  state  of  the  navy,  as 
to  the  aumber,  tounuge,  6iC.  of  the  several  classes  of  the  ships  and  vcs- 
•  ^els,  at  different  periods  ;  at  what  periods  the  naval  force  was  promot- 
ed, neglected,  or  at  least  not  augmented,  and  the  times  at  v/hich  im- 
proverp.efUs  in  ship-building  were  introduced.  In  all  these  points  Mr. 
Derrick,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  is  sufficiently  accurate.  That 
t)ur  read-ers  may  see  the  amazing  increase  of  our  naval  force  during 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  we  shall!  ay  before  them  the  num- 
J>«;r  of  ships,  &c.  on  his  accession  in  176O,  and  their  amount  at  the 
coramer.cement  of  the  year  1805. 

October  1760,  the  navy  consisted  of   127  ships   of  the  linCi  and 
^S/i  vessels  of  50  guns  and  under,  amounting  in  all   to  412. 
In  January  1S05-— ships  of  the  line  175 

Of  56"  guns  and  under  ^|^^:  774^ 


Total       -      -     9^9^ 

^KT.  37- — Hints  for  the  Securlfi/  of  the  established  Chirc^.  Ihimhiy 
addresstd  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  oj  Cantabary.  tiro,  lial- 
chard,      IS06. 

f,',  THESE  '  Il'irts'  propose  certain  rcgulationp  of  the  toleration  aet, 
TK'hich  might  check  that  spirit  of  indiscriminate  schism,  whiah  now 
threatens  the  establishment  ;  they  also  contain  arguments  enforc- 
j  J!jg  the  stricter  residence  of  the  parochial  clergy.  As  we  are  decided- 
Jy  adven^o  to  the  general  tenor  of  that  act  of  parliament,  which  has 
been  lately  enacted  respecting  nen-retidencc,  nothing  advanced  by 
iha  present  writer  has  tended  to  remove  our  objection^ :  but  we 
entirely  coincide  in  opinion  with  him  respecting  the  necessity  of  re- 
vising the  toleration  act.  Itinerant  preachers, '  who  go  about  to 
torni,  to  seduce,  to  trepan  a  congregation,  as  an  object  of  privat«j 
convenience  and  profit;  who  make  the  act,  which  yields  them  a  li~ 
♦i.'ence  to  preach,  nof,  as  it  was  intended,  a  relief  to  tender  conscien- 
ces, but  a  means  of  estrangement  and  seduction  from  the  established 
thurch,'  ujiglit  thereby  be  restrained,  and  the  discourses  delivered 
in  the  chapels  of  the  dissenter,  iiislead  of  a  ridiculous  and  fanatical 
.jargon,  miglit  become  respectable  and  edifying.  Who  does  not 
feel  imligiiant  wht-n  he  sees  the  pulpit  Usurped  by  a  menial  servant, 
exclaiming,  '  1  (\i^y  all  the  devils  in  hell  to  contradict  me  in  this, 
that  I  am  a  teaclier  sent  from  God— I  never  had  two  penny- 
.  worth  of  learning  in  all  my  life ;  my  knowledge  comes  from 
Go<l.'  This  enthusiast,  as  the  writer  testifies,  was  a  licensed  teach- 
er under  the  toleration  act  :  and  this  single  fiict,  if  no  more 
t'ould  1)0  adduced,  points  out  the  necessity  of  an  early  revision  by 
ihtt.  legislature. 

«*{•  ^^UT.  3S. —  The  LiioJiing  Glass.    A  true  Histori)  of  the  earli/  Years 

'''    ^Ut^of  't/i  .Artist]  ciilcidiitcd  to  awaken  the  Enu/latio'i  of  j/ou/ig  Persons 

^^  oj  both  t>cxcs.i  in  ths  L'ur$i.it,  of  aierytauiiuble  Mlainmcnf,    partp? 
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tularly  in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts.    Bj/  TJieopiiltis  Mar*, 
diffe.     iQ.mo.     Is.      Ilodgkins.      1S05, 

IN  tliis  little  history  the  young  reader  will  meet  with  much  te 
amuse  his  fancy  and  interest  his  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
excite  his  emulation. 

Aht.  o^. — The  Christian  Teacher  ;  a  Religious  Spelling  Boeh,  con- 
taining 6  great  Variety  of  Spelling,  Rules  for  good  Reading,  a  con- 
cise Grammar,  reading  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  tAe  R'err, 
T.  Harper,  Teacher  of  the  English  Language,  ^d  Edition,  cor* 
reeled  and  enlarged.     8to.     Williams  chc^  Smith. 

THE  principal  novelty  of  this  spelling  book  is  an  alphabet  with 
cuts,  designed  to  impress  on  the  child's  memory  various  ir^teresliiiot 
passages  of  scripture. 

Art.  40.-— y^e  Golden  Centenary,  or  Sequel  to  the  Sletch  of  the  i)e^ 
nominations  of  the  Christian  World :  being  One  Hundred  Tc^ti-^ 
monies  in  Beha/f  of  Candour,  Peace,  and  Unanimity,  by  Divines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  among  the 
Protestant  Dissenters.  To  ichich  are  prefixed,  two  Essays,  the  one 
oil  the  Right  of  private  Judgment  in  Matters  of  Ileligion^  the 
vther  on  the  Dignity  and  Importance  of ^  the  Neiu  Commandment. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  Pieces  of  Poetry  illustrative  of  the 
Genius  of  Christianity.  By  John  Evans,  A.  M.  Master  of  a  Sc- 
ininary  j or  a  limited  Number  of  Pupils,  Pullin's  P\.ovi:,  Islington:, 
3d  Edition, -with  Improvements.      Svo.    Syraonds.     I&06. 

*  THE  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World/which 
states  the  opinions  by  which  the  various  sects  of  Christianity  are 
distinguished,  has  been  so  favourably  received  by  the  public,  as  to 
induce  the  author  to  bring  together  and  concentrate  into  one  focus, 
the  testimonies  of  certain  respectable  protestant  writers  in  behalf  of 
the  rational  and  piicific  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  These 
selections  have  been  made  with  judgment,  and  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  great  utility  of  moderation  iu  theological 
controversies. 

Art.  41. — Rcmartcs  on  the  Observations  made  on  the  Discipline  of 
the  Qual;ers  bi/  the  M'>nthfij  Revicxuers  in  their  Examination  of 
William  liathbone's  Karrative  and  Memoir.  With  a  Postscript 
on  the  Critical  Reviewers'  Notice  of  the  Alsmoir.  Philips  and 
Fardon. 

THE  Monthly  Reviewers,  it  should  seem,  in  their  observations  on 
Mr.  Rathbone's  Memoir,  have  accused  the  society  of  Quakers  of 
manifesting  an  iatolerant  and  persecuting  disposition,  in  their  con- 
duct towards  some  who  dissented  from  it  in  religious  principles  and 
jpractice.  To  do  away  this  charge,  is  the  object  of  the  present  pam- 
phlet. As  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  propriety  W 
jnterferjt  with  the  disputes  of  other  journals,   wc  merely    make    the 
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above  statements  without  entering  into  the  argiments  on  either 
tide,  and  leave  the  decision  to  those  who  think  it  sufliciently  impor- 
tant to  attend  to  it. 

The  author  was  also  much  dissatisfied  with  our  own  notice  of 
fhe  above-me.ntiGned  '  Memoir.'  He  has  added  a  short  postscript 
on  the  subject,  of  which  we  quote  the  principal  part,  and  our  rea- 
ders win  doubtless  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  neither  remarkable  for 
caustic  satire,  nor  weighty  argumentation. 

'  There  is  only  one  part  oftheir  (the  Critical  Reviewers')  remarks  on 
which  it  seems  proper  particularly  to  aaimadvert,  lest  it  should  mis- 
lead the  public  mind.  This  is  iheir  frequently"  repeated  reflections  on 
the  Quakers  for  the  diminulicni  of  their  numbers.  What  opportunity 
cf  information  on  this  subject  these  reviewers  may  have, I  cannot  say, 
but  tivis5  know,  that  it  is  apoint,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  society  in 
Great  Britain,  on  which  the  Quiikers  themselves  are  not  agreed. 
In  some  places  they  increase,  and  in  others  they  decrease  :  but  sup- 
jposing  that,  on  the  whole,  tliere  is  some  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers in  this  country,  the  reverse  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Ame- 
rica: and  on  the  whole,  the  society  may  be  considered  as  increas- 
ing- 

'  Tliis  reflection,  however,  comes  wiih  no  good  grace  from  tiie  Cri- 
tw^l  Reviewers,  if  they  are,  as  is  supposed,  members  of  the  cl)urch  of 
Englatjd  ;  the  diminution  of  whose  coni;regations,  and  the  increase 
of  those  of  ciibsenier^,  are  frequent  subjects  of  observation,  and  even 
of  lameniatioii  by  .the  friend-,  of  the  church.  Wire  the  same  disci- 
pline exercised  in  that  chuich,  as  is  among  the  Quakers,  in  cases 
of  infidelity  and  immorality,  it  is  probable  its  numbers  would  be 
still  more  diminished.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  any  re- 
flection on  the  church  of  England  ;  .but  to  show  the  incongruity 
of  the  Critical  Reviewers.  The  writer  is  seRbible  that  numbers  aftbrd 
no  test  for  truth;  "  Strait  is  tliegate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  which 
leadeth  unto  life,  avAjtzv  tliere  be  that  find  it."' 

AuT.  4,'2.- — Lifeof  Isudy  J-an^  Grc^,  and  of  Lord  Guildford  Dudley 
iter  Husband.  By  Thcophilns  Marclijle.  l2?ro.  Is.  Hodgkins. 
ISOO". 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

SERIE^S  THE  THIRD. 
Vol.  Fill.  AUGUST,  180G,  Ao.  W 


iiuT.  1. — The  Histori/  of  the  Orkney  hlniids,  in  rchich  is, 
comprehended  an  jlccoiDit  of  their  preacnt  os  well  as  their 
ancient  State  ;  together  with  the  Advantages  they  poi^se^s 
for  several  Branches  of  Industry,  and  the  Means  by  Khich 
they  may  he  improved.  Illustrated  with  an  accurate  and 
extensive  Map  of  the  xchoU.  Islands,  and  zcith  P.ates  of 
some  of  the  most  inte reding  Objects  they  contain.  I>y  the 
Rev.  George  Barry,  D  D.  Minister  of  Sliapinshay.  4to. 
Edinburgli.    pp.  501).     Longman  o//f/ Co.     1805. 

TME  numerous  islets,  wliicb,  with  irregular  frequency,  bo- 
sprinkle  the  norlheni   and  western  borders  of  tins   Idngdoui, 
and  present  an  imnvoveable  barrier  to  the  attacks  ol  the  At- 
lantic, have  been  usually  divided  into  three  groupes,  under 
the  names  of  the  Orkneys,   the  Hebrides,  and  the  Shetland 
isles.     It  is  truly  remarkable  how  very  limited  is  the  know^ 
leatre,  not  only  ol"  the  southern,  but  of  the  northern  inha- 
bitants of  Britain,  regarding  these  oul-posts  of  our  island, 
and  we  h,ail    with  pleasure  this  attempt    towards    a    general 
and    statistical  iiistary  of  these  minute    but    not  unimpor- 
tant   ap[jendages  of  the  empire.     Tlie  Orkney   Islands  rue, 
perhaps,  of  more  value  than  they  have  been  generally  con- 
sidered, and  no  just  estimate   of  their   advant.ngcs    can    be 
lormed  from    a  superficial   survey  of  their    scanty   surface, 
their  northern  position,  or  tlie  inclemency  of  their   seasons. 
VViietiior  we  regard    tlieir   imperfect   state    of   cultivation, 
their  neglected    fisiieries,    tb.eir  languishing   commerce.,  or 
their  sparing    j)opulation,    we   must   equally    feel    ourselves 
fctimtjlated  to  investigate  the  causes  of  these  misfortunes;  to 
attempt,  while  our  enemies  extend  th(^ir   power    by  enlarg- 
ing their  dominions,  to  increase  our  resources  by  better  ma- 
nagement of  the  territories  we  possess;  and  wliilethey  con- 
(juor  by  uijristice  and  violence,  to  aim  at  the  more  commcn- 
dat>fe   ac(julsilions  which  are  to   be  attained  by   iho  exertion 
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of  political  sagacity,  and  the  practice  of  national  virtue. 
These  reflections  induce  us  to  regard  the  performance  before 
us  in  a  light  of  considerable  value/ artd  will  lead  us  to  be- 
stow upon  it  some  degree  of  attention;  If  the  work  is  not 
of  a  brilliant  or  elegant  description,  it  possesses  the  more 
solid  merit  of  containing  much  important  and  some  rave 
information. 

Dr.  Barry   introduces  his  subject   to  the  reader  by  a  ge- 
neral view  of  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  expected 
in  a  history   of  the  Orkney   Islands.      He   divides  his  work 
into  three  books,    in  the  first  of  which  he  affords  a  general 
sketch  of  the  number,  productions,  extent,   and  situation  of 
this  group.  These  islands  appear  to  be  extremely  numerous, 
and  to  amountjincluding  those  of  ail  sizes,to  as  many  as  sixty- 
seven,   of  Avhich  t\yenty-nine   only  are   inhabited,   and  the 
rest,  being   appropriated  to  the  purposes   of  pasturage,  are 
tlenominaled  Holms.       Besides  all  these,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of   spots  which  are  overflowed    at  high  water,  and    are 
called  in  the  language   of  the  country  Skerries;    a   terra  to 
which    we  believe   no   English   word   exactly    corres'ponds. 
These  skerries  belong,  in  general,  not  to  the  proprietor  whose 
lands  are  the  nearest,    but  to  him  whose  demesne  is  divided 
from  them    by  the   shallowest  water.  Dr.  Barry   seems    to 
consider  this  as  a  proof  that  the  skerries  have  been,  in  long 
past  time,  torn  from  the  neighbouring  islands;  though  with- 
out any  such  supposition,  it  appears  natural  to  conceive  that 
the  access  must  have    been   easier   through  shallow    than 
through  deep  water,  to  a  rude  people  whose  sea-craft  could  not 
bennmerousina  country  destitute  of  wood, and  consequently 
that  the  first   occupant   would  more  probably  be   a   rvadtr 
than  a  navigator.     With  respect  to  these  skerries.  Dr.  Barry 
assures  us,  with  a  quaint  simplicity  of  style  which  pervades 
every  part  of  the  work,  that  *  excellent  are  the   hiumts   they 
form  for  several  kinds  of  amphibious  animals.  To  them  the  seal 
and  the  otter  in  particular  very  often  resort  in  hot  weather, 
where,  stretching  themselves   at  full  length    on    tlie    rocks, 
they  bask  in  the  sun's  ravs   for  many  hours  at  a  time  with 
the  utmost  apparent  satisjacliini.' 

The  twenty-nine  inhabited  islands  have  almost  all  names 
of  Norwegian  extraction,  lerminating,  for  the  greater  parr, 
in  ai/,a,  ovei/;  signifying  island  in  various  Gothic  dialects,  and 
appearing  also  in  the  composition  of  the  names  of  many  of 
the  islets  which  appertain  to  the  English  ciown.  as  Jersey, 
Alderney,  &c.  The  largest  of  the  Orkneys  is  styled  Pomona 
or  Mainland,  by  way  o"i  eniinence,  and  extends  to  a  length 
of  thirty  miles/  cyntaining  the  capital    town    of   Kirkwui). 
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The  ideas  of  our  author  seem  to  have  received  a  certain  de- 
gree of  compression    from  his   residence   amid   these  little 
islands,    and  it   is  amusing   to  hear  of  '  an  extensive    tract 
of  hill  and  dales,'   in    a  district  of  Mainland.      No  doubt, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  it  was  truly  said  'these  little  thing'-i 
;are  great  to  httle  man,'  and  the  minister  of   Shapinshay  may^ 
te  excused  for  regarding  with    veneration  the   vast   size   ot 
Pomona.     The  town  of   Kirkwall,  above  all,  seems  to   have 
absorbed   the  reverend  doctor's  admiration,  and  is   asserted^ 
in  its  single  street  of  a  mile  long,  to  contain  houses  which, 
in  their  appearance,   style  of  building,  and  furnishing,  may 
bear  a  comparison  which   those  of  any   little  town    in   the 
kingdom.     The  tasteful   inhabitants   of  this   choice   region 
have  also  a  town-house,  supported  on  pillars,  which   is,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Barry,  '  a  neat  and   commodious  building/  ^ 
and  is  divided  into  three  stories,  of  which  the  first  is  a  com- 
]non  prison,  the  second  a   ball-room,  and   the   third   a  free- 
mason's hall,  each  story  thus  rising  over  the  former  at  once 
in  height  and  merit  in  the  most  appropriate  manner. 

The  soil    of   Mainland   varies   considerably,  but  appears 
on  the  whole  to  be  of  a  f[uality  sufficiently  fertile,  and  capa- 
ble of  great  improvement.     The  island  affords  on  every  side 
excellent  fishing  stations,  which  are  almost  entirely  neglect- 
ed, and  in  one  lake  an  abundance  of  trout  are  found;  which, 
observes  Dr.  B.  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  otters  haunt  it  so 
oitcn  and  with  so  much  seeming  satisfaction.     The   Doctor 
must  be  allowed  to  have  a  fatherly  regard  to  the  comforts  ot 
jmimals,     In  one  of  the  districts  of  this   island,   a  singular 
sort   of   proprietors  of  land  exists,  who  are  called    Udallers, 
and  whose  property  has  never  been  held   by  the  feudal  te- 
nure. The  cultivation  of  this  chief  of  the  Orkneys,  as  well  as 
of  most  of  the  other  islands,  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and 
multitudes  of  sheep   and  swine  arc  suliered   to   roam    about 
at  large,   to    the  infinite  prejudice   of  tlie    crops  of  every 
sort. 

Mainland  contains  the  remains  of  some  extensive  build- 
ings;  among  which  we  remark  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
the  anctcni  earls  of  Orkney,  and  the  magnificent  cathedral 
of  St.  Magnus,  still  in  a  state  of  considerable  preservation  ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  view  of  it  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
it  is  doubtless  a  struature  of  much  rreater  bcautv  and  trran- 
dear  than  one  could  reason.ibiy  cr  indeed  at  all  have 
expected  i(3  these  rcuio'e  islands. 

Tiie  little  island  of  Cn-jemsay  is  next  described,  and  is 
represented  by  our  author  to  be  a  very  snug  spot,  and  to 
wa:!ft  aothini>:  !o  render  it  a  re<j;;ion  oi  complete  comfort  but 
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lurf  for  firing,  and  a  kirk.     In  all  these  islands  there  is  a  total 
deficiency  of  wood.  Informer  liu:ies  indeed,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  large  trees  still  found  in    the  morasses,   considerable 
forests  must  have  existed.     Bat   nQW  no  tree  will    grow   to 
anj^  magnitude,   unless  immediately    protected    by   a    wall. 
In  summer,  it  is  true,  a  few  shoots  extend  a  little  i'arther,  but 
the    biting   arid    violent   winds    of  the  succeeding    winter 
jiever  fail  to  reduce  all  again  within  the  former  limits.    That 
ttiis  is  a  fact  we  ourselves  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining, and  of  witnessing  the  surprise  of  a  new  imported  na- 
tive of  Orkney  at  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  trees  of  the  south. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  an  Orkney  man, 
>vho,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  committing  his  '  carcase  to 
the  taithless   sea,'  sailed    in  the    packet  for  a  port  in  Eng- 
land.    The    weather    was    boisterous,  the    passengers   were 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and    want  of  sleep,  and   were  landed 
early   of  a    morning,  .by    their   o\yn  desire,  at   a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  their  destination.     They   proceeded 
on  their  journey  in  a  carriage,  and  while  the  light  was   yet 
imperfect,  most  of  them  attempted  to  procure  a  little   slecj). 
The  curiosity  of  the  Orkney  man,  however,  to  view  the  state 
of  the  country,   was    too  lively  to  permit    him  to  indulge  iu 
repose,  and  very  soon  he  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  rest 
by  violent  excliimations  of  *  what  is  that?  what  is  that  ':'  or, 
jn  his.  own  dialect/ Fat's  tat  ?  Fat's  tat  r' The  passengers  ima- 
gining that  a  robber  npproached,  involuntarily  felt  for  theii 
purses,  and  one  of  them,  »  lady,  clinging  tohisarm,  intrealed 
him,  in  moving  accents,  for  God's  sake  to  tell  what  it  was  that 
so  terrified  him,     T^e  only  answer  to  be  got  from    him  was, 
*That  tall  thing.'   Upon  explanation  it  turned  out  to  be  part 
of  a   row  of  high  trees. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  small  islands  vvhich  seem  all 
to  agree  in  barrenness,  moderate  fertility,  and  the  possession 
of  excellent  but  neglected  stations  for  fisheries,  we  were 
struck  with  an  amusingly  simple  remark  of  Dr.  Barry  regard- 
ing Cavay,  a  little  spot,  where,  says  our  author,  '  three 
families,  consisting  of  six  persons  each,  inhabit  and  live  ou 
butter,  milk,  and  nsli,  wilii  much  sohritlj/,  indasi'rj/,  and  decen- 
cy of  maimers.'  A  debauch  upon  milk  and  fish  would  cer- 
iainly  be  a  rare  spectacle. 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit 
in  many  of  these  islands,  and  the  produce  of  the  sea-weeds 
Las  there  afforded  a  large  revenue  to  the  proprietors,  and 
has  in  many  instances  doubled  their  former  rental.  'J'he 
low  state  of  agriculture  in  tiic  Orkneys  may  be  gathered  from 
|Ue  e>;isteuce  yf  a  custom,  by    wl.l'Ai   all  the  fanung  stocky 
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tUensIlsjlhe  horses,  cattle,  and  part  of  the  crop,  belong  to  the 
Jandlord,  and  are  received   by  the  tenant  on   his  entry,  and 
Jef't  on  his  departure  from  his  farm,  under  the  name  oF  Ste?'- 
bow  ;  a  practice,  as  Dr.  iiarry  obseives,  at  once  a  mark  &nd 
a  cause  of  poverty  in  the  farmer.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  book,  the  author  having  enumerated  and  described  all 
the  islands,  professes    his  conviction  that   they    form    a  dis- 
trict bv  no  means  of  little  consequence,  and  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  Zealand,    one  of  the    Batavian   provinces,   and  that 
they  demand  only  a  due  portion  of  fostering  care    to  enable 
them  to  rise  to  a  degree   of  importance  far  exceeding  the 
most  sanguine  expectation.      We    believe  there   is   a   great 
deal  of  truth  in    Dr.  Barry's   opinion  on    this  subject,    and 
though  it  [ia&  not  befen  in   our  power  to  follow  his    footsteps 
with  minute  accuracy,  we  can  candidly  athrm  that  the  rea- 
der will  meet  here  a  more  ample  and  correct  account  of  these 
islands  than  has  hitherto  been  atlbrded  by  any  writer. 

la  the  second  book,  Dr.  Barry   proceeds  to   consider  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys,    their    manners   and    cus- 
toms, the  people  who  succeeded  them,  and  every  thing   re- 
garding the  history  and    antiquities  of  these  islands.     The 
iirst  part  of  this  disquisition  is  directed  to  the    investigation 
of  the  original  discovery  of  the  Orkneys  ;   and  the    preten- 
sions of  various  lanccuasfes  to  the  honour  of  bestowins;  their 
J5resent  appellation  are  weighed  with  much  etymoiogicu!  skill, 
and  the  conclusion    i^  altogether  as    uncertain  as    inquiries 
of  this  kind  generally  lead  to.     The  Doctor,  however,  makes 
out,  at  last,  that  these  islands  have  derived  their  name  from 
the  great  abundance  of  large  whaler  found  in   the  Northeia 
Ocean.     From  this  topic  he  proceeds   with  much  warmth  to 
prove,  that  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  his  native  shores    were 
not  desert   and    uninhabited,    and   fairly   quarrels   wllh    an 
ancient  writer,  named  Solinus,  for  asserting, that  the  Orkney's 
were  but  three    in    number,  were    without    inhabitants,  and 
covered    only  by  rushes.     Dr.  Barry  feeis  very    sore    at  this 
aspersion,    and  assures    us  with    patriotic   vehemence,   that 
though  his  islands  may  not  equal    in   beauty   those   of  the 
Archipelago  and  Ionian  Sea,  tliey  are  not,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, sterile  ;   for,  continues    he,   they   produce   grain    of 
various  sorts,  roots,  and    grasses »  and  as  to  wood,  for  their 
deficiencv  in   wliich  they  liave  been   so  much   abused,   they 
certainly   cannot    be    said,  without  limitation,  to  want   that 
commodity^   '  dilcc  the  morasses  contain  so  many  half  putrid 
trees.' 

Dr.  Barry  concludes  afisr  grave  deliberation,  that  the 
Orkney  Islands  received  their  first  inhabitants  from  the  tior, 
them  promontories  of  Scotland,  and  every  probability  con. 
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curs  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  supposition.  Our  author 
adopts  on  this  subject  the  hypothesis oisome  former  writers, 
that  the  Picts  were  a  race  of  Gothic  extraction,  and 
emigrating  from  the  frozen  limits  of  ancient  Scandinavia, 
iirst  peopled  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  Scotland^ 
and  tlience  proceeded  to  occupy  the  adjacent  islands  of 
Orkney.  Taking  all  this  for  granted,  it  follows  that  the 
manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities  of  the  Pictish  tribes 
were  in  effect  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  over  all  the  dis- 
tricts possessed  by  lliem;  and  Dv.  Barry  accordingly  collates, 
from  various  sources,\vhatever  particulars  he  has  been  able,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  his  forefathers,  and  to  fill 
the  blank  pages  of  the  annals  of  Orkney.  He  has  thus,  with 
ejreat  labour  and  careful  quotation,  selected  from  ancient 
and  modern  writers  a  series  of  remarks,  which  would  have 
been  just  as  applicable  to  the  elucidation  of  the  state  of  any 
of  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  as  of  those  here  considered  :  and 
after  all  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt,  whether  the 
aborigines  of  Orkney  might  not  have  been  of  Celtic  birth  ; 
a  supposition,  the  establishment  of  which  would  altogether 
invalidate  the  greater  part  of  the  reverend  Doctor's  obser- 
vations in  this  part  of  his  work.  There  are  certainly  strong 
reasons  for  imagining  that  the  Celts  at  one  period,  however 
remote,  had  a  permanent  footing  in  these  islands,  as  well  as 
on  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Scotland,  where  their  descen- 
dants still  exist  and  retain  their  original  language. 

Dr.  Barry  considers  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  Orkneys,  whicii  are  still  visible,  as  of  three 
kinds.  The  first  of'these,  the  tumuli  or  barrows^  were  used 
to  mark  the  distinction  due  to  the  mortal  remains  of  emi- 
nent men,  and  are  to  be  found  abundantly  in  various  parts 
of  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  British  dominions.  The  im- 
mense masses  of  stone  set  on  end,  which  occur  in  the  Ork- 
neys, as  well  as  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  are,  we  think 
erroneously^,  viewed  by  Dr.  Barry  as  the  work  of  a  Gothic 
race,  and  he  labours  hard, but  unsuccessfully,  to  give  any  pro- 
bable account  of  their  erection  or  use.  We  have  here  also  a 
sketch  of  the  third  sort  of  ancient  monuments,  commonly 
called  Picts'-houses,andaplatei3  atibrded,  which  is  calculated 
to  give  thereadera  tolerable  idea  of  these  singular  structures, 
which  are  probably  of  mostremote  antiquity,  and  the  origi- 
nal design  of  which  is  far  from  being  perfectly  understood, 
though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  their  present  form  they  are 
only  the  ruins  of  larger  buildings. 

But  whoever  may  have  been  the  constructor  of  these   mo- 
numents, or  whoever  may  have  first  inhabited  the  stoimy 
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islands  of  the  Orkneys,  it  is  very    certain    that  they   were 
invaded  and  subdued  about  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Alfred 
tlie  Great^  by  some  of  those  Norwegian   tribes  who  overran 
and  desolated  some  of  the  fiiirest  portions  of  Europe.     The 
vicinity  of  these  defenceless  islands   presented  them  as   an 
easy    if   not  a     rich    prey,  and    for  many   centuries    after 
ihis  period  they  continued   subject  to  the   sway  of  earls  of 
INorvvegian  lineage,  and  sometimes  even  appended  asafeudal 
fief  to  tlxe  crown  of  the  kings  of  Norway.      The    history 
of  these  petty  sovereigns  is  detailed  with  much  care  by  J)r 
Barry,  and  for  many  pages  we  have  been  compelled   to  wade 
through  successive  scenes  of  bloodshed,  where  one    barba- 
rous chief  assassinates  another,  and  is  himself  burned  alive 
by  a  child,  and  where  one  endless  round  of  murder,  desola- 
tion, ravishment,  and  every  species  of  savage  cruelty,  fatigues 
the  mind  with  its  sameness,  and  disgusts  the  taste   with  the 
spectacle  of  unvarying  ferocity.     To  enter  into  any  particu- 
lar remarks  on  the  subject  is  not  our  intention,  and  we   con- 
tent ourselves  with  observing,  that  about  the  year  1383,  the 
male    branches   of  the    Norwegian   earls    became   extinct, 
and  the  Scottish  earls  of  Stratliernc  succeeded  to  their  dig- 
nities and  power,   as  the    nearest   heirs  by  the  iemale  line. 
From  tliem,in  a  similar  manner,  theearldom  of  Orkney  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  family, of  St,  Clare,   though   still 
held  as  a  feudal  tenure  from  the  king  of  Norway.     At  last, 
in  the  reign  of  James  III.   of  Scotland,  the  Orkney  Islands 
were    mortgaged   to  the  Scottish   monarch,  for  part   of  the. 
dower  of  his  queen,  a  princess  of  Norway,  and  they  have  ever 
since  continued  to  form  an  appendage  to  his  crown.  Christian, 
then  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  a  powerful  and 
sagacious  prince,  was  induced  to  consent  to  this  alienation  of 
his  ancientdomains,  partly  by  the  ditficulty  which  he  found 
of  raising   money    to    carry  on    his   projects,    and    partly 
by  the   impossibility   which  he  perceived    to   exist    that  he 
or  his  successors  should  long  be   able   to  retain    the   sove- 
reignty of  these  distant  islands,  which   lay   so    open   to   the 
attacks   of  the  Scots,  and   which  were  governed  by  a  chief 
whose  territories  were  partly  incladed  in  Scotland,  and  whose 
connexions  and  inclinations  centered  entirely  in  that   king- 
dom. The  Orkneys  seem  to  have  derived  no  small  advantaG:^ 
from  this  change  of  nsasters,  and  though  at  first  only  the  ho- 
mage and  feudal  superiority  were  transferred  to  the  Scottish 
monarch,  very  soon  the  earls  of  the  St.  Clare  family,  tired 
of  their  remote  sovereignty,  and  anxious  for  the  safe  comforts 
of  peaceand  civihzation,  resigned  their  possessions  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  received  in  exchange   various  grants 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  Scotland. 
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Froni  this  epoch  a  newtrain  c'^events  commenced  in  thesis 
islands,  which  iormeily  were  connected  with  Norway  no  less 
by  alliance,  descent,  and  allegiance,  than  by  resemblance  of 
manners,  similarity  of  laws,  and  identity  of  language.  But 
irom  1  he  period  of  the  annexation  of  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Scottish  crown,  the  iniiabitants  began  to  be  ixiore  and  more 
assimilated  to  their  southern  neighbours, till  at  last  in  man- 
ners and  in  language  scarcely  a  trace  is  now  left  to  betray  their 
Korwegian  extraction.  Various  plans  were  followed  in  the 
government  and  management  of  tliese  islands  by  thedifferent 
kings  of  Scotland,  and  much  evil  was  for  a  considerable  time 
produced  by  the  practice  of  conferring  their  revenues  and 
advantages  on  greedy  favourites,  who,  conscious  of  the  short 
and  uncertain  term  for  which  they  held  their  authoritv, 
•plundered,  with  apprehensive  rapacity,  the  defenceless  inha- 
bitants. In  process  of  time,  however,  they  were  admitted  to 
all  the  incalculable  benefits  of  a  regular  governm.ent,  and 
have  at  last  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  for  the  loss  of  their 
jincient  superiors. 

In  tiie  third  division  of  his  work.  Dr.  Barry  considers '  the 
present   state   of   these  islands,  their   favou'rable  situations 
and    circumstances,  and  the  advantages  that  might   be  de- 
rived  from    them.'     In    the  first  chapter  of  this    book,  the 
Doctor  treats   of  their   natural   history,  and  assures   us  that 
there  would    be  no  great  ditiicnlty   in  giving  a  complete  ac- 
count   of    the    various   productions    llial   are    here     found 
in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.     Vv'iiethei 
this  facility  arises   from   the  greatness  of  our  author's  know- 
ledge, or  the  small  number  of  objects  upon  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  exercise  it,  we  pretend    not  to  affirm.     But  certain 
it  is  lliat  here  little  food  will  be  found  for  the  gratification  of 
those  wh.o  hunger  after  new  objects  of  natural  science.     Of 
the  mineral  productions  of  the  Orkneys  we  have  a  brief  and 
not  a  very  distinct  enum.eration;  and  of  the  indigenous  plants 
a  meagre  list  of  the  Linnaian  andEnglish  names  ir  presented, 
with    a   notice  of  the  places   of  their  growth.  At   the  end 
of  this   catalogue  Dr.  Barry   gives  an  account  of  the  vege- 
tables which   are  cultivated  in  tlie  fields  or  in  the  garden  lor 
the  support,  the  luxury,  or  the  delight  of  man;  and  last  of  all 
he  ventures,  with  evident  feehngs  of  anxiety, to  apologise  for 
the  absence  of  trees  from  his  native  islands.     Asfain  are  we 
led  into  the  morasses  to  view  with  real  or  it^igned  admiration 
the   stumps    aud    ruins  of  trees  of  other  times,  which  solace 
the  mind  of  our  author  lor  the  present  nakedness  of  liis  native 
land, and  aninquiry  is  instituted  by  him  to  discover,if  that  may 
be  done,  the  causes  which  thus  led  to  the  extirpation  of  these 
from  the  Oikneys.    After  mature  considcratiou  he  determines- 
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that  the    ancient  woods  may  have  been  cut  down  to  burn,  or 
to  build  ships  and  form  implements  of  husbandry  ;  or  he  con- 
jectures  that   storms  may  have  blown    them    avvu}',  or  that 
deluges  may  have  overwhelmed  them.     But  the  last  reason 
far    surpasses  the  rest    ia  ingenuity,  and    it   is    sagaciously 
liinted  '  that  perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  the  air  of  a 
country  under  cultivation  inimical  to  trees.'      We  believe  the 
reverend  Doctor    will  find  it  a  task   almost  as   difhcnit    rear 
a  tree  in  Shapinshay,  as  to   persuade  an    Englishman    tiiat 
wood  will  not  thrive  on  the  very  borders  of  the  best  cultivuleii 
fields  in  the  world,  a  fact  of  which  daily  observation  presents 
lum  with  the  most  agreeable  and  convincing  proofs.  It  is  how- 
ever recommended  with    much  earnestness  by  tlie  aulhor  to 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Orkney^to  bestovvgreatcr  attention  ou 
the  growing  of  timber,  and  to   adopt  some  of  the    common 
but  indispensable   precautions    for  effecting   their  purpose, 
without  attention   to  which,  trees   will  not    th.rive  in    more 
favourable  situations,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  wliolly 
neglected  in  all  former  attempts  to    establish   plantations  ia 
these  abodes  of  winter  and  iEulus, 

Under  the  liead   of  Zoology,  we  observe  an  enumeratio.n 
of  many  excellent  varieties  of  fish,  which  exist  in  ureat  abua- 
d<ince.     The  lobster   is  caught  in  vast  quantities  for  the  Lou- 
don market,  and  sold    to   t!ie    smacks   at  only  iwo-per.ce  a, 
piece,  their   claws  being    bound  with  twine  to  prevent  thca> 
from  fighting  and  maiming  each  other,     'I'iiegrey  gurnard  is 
also  j>lent"ful, and,  according  to  [>r.Barrv,'^!s  no  soor»er  hauled 
on    board  than  it    begins  to  utter   o   croaking  -piainlivc  tmhe, 
something  like  an  angry  person.'     V\  e  canufn  answer  'fm-llve 
effects  of  rage  in  the  North  Seas;  but  the  voice  of  an:^er  has 
certainly  very  little  of  the  plaintive  in  it  in  these  soutiiern  re- 
gions. I'he  herring,  mackerel,  sole, tench,cod, skate,  and  mnlti- 
turlesof  other  inhabitantsof  the  ocean,  abound  in  llie  vicinity 
of  the  Orkneys,  and  affoid  an  excellent  and  plentiful  article 
of  sustenance    to   all   whose   laziness  is  not  superior  even  Its 
their  desire  of  food.     A  great   tuimber  and  variety  of  bird? 
frequent  or  inhabit  these  island:^,  and  vuricnj-  qnndiupedsaic 
also  enumerated  by  our  author  as  the  natives  of  their  chores, 
'^j'heir  swine  are  very  numerous  and    very  lean,  though  when 
shut  up  and  properly  fattened  they  are  asserted  *  to  aerjuire, 
in  a  short  time,  a  fiesli,  which  for  delicacy  and  flavour  is  miseh 
esteemed.'     Thesheep  are  of  a  peculiar  breed, similar,  :isoi:r 
author  says,  to.  those  of  Ireland  and  Shellanrl.     Thev  are  s'.tf- 
fered  to  roam  at  large  v.'ithout  the  smallest  protection  or  .i?- 
sistance;  and  Dr.  Barry  observes,  that  had  Briffon  been  ;,e- 
quainted  with  their  breed,  lie  would  not  have  asserted  '  that  the 
species,ou  account  of  their  qatural  defectSjCannotsub^ist  vviiUi 
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out  the  protection  ofman.'  Another  curious  circumstance 
is  here  mentioned,,  which  we  extract  for  the  amusement  of 
our  readers : 

'  In  those  little  uninhabited  islands  that  are  called  holms,  pregnant 
«\ves  are  frequently  put  to  pasture,  in  order  that  they  niay  enjoy  the 
<|uiet  of  the  place,  and  bring  forth  their  young  in  greater  safely.  If, 
about  the  time  of  yeaning,  a  person  with  a  dog  enters  the  place,  the 
ewes,  unaccustomed  to  this  animal,  take  tire  alarm,  suddenly  start 
\ip  and  run  a  little,  when,  in  a  moment,  they  drop  dov-n  dead,  pro- 
bably by  the  joint  influence  of  surprise,  fear,  and  weakness.  Such 
as  have  died  in  this  manner,  and  been  opened,  have  been  found  to 
contain  two,  and  sometimes  three  lambs  within  them.  The  same 
want  of  attention  to  our  sheep,  that  manifestly  hurts  the  nature  of 
the  carcase,  has,  without  doubt,  some  influence  on  the  quality  of 
the  wool  also,  which  is  notwithstanding  very  excellent.  Instead  of 
w'ashing  the  animals  carefully,  as  in  other  places,  before  they  be 
shorn,  in  order  to  clear  the  wool  of  what  may  be  hurtful,  it  is 
taken  oft' from  them  in  its  foulstate;  and,  without  regard  to  sorting, 
in  general  all  kinds  of  it  are  mixed  together,  for  the  purpose  of  being- 
manufactured  intoa  coarse  cloth  and  stockings,  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitant!-, and  for  exportation.' 

In  tlie  remaining  chapters  of  this  part  of  the  wor.k^  Dr. 
Barry  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  population,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  Tiie  number  of  inha- 
bitants, according  to  hinijis  about  24,000,  and  the  number  of 
acres  of  hmd  about  1.-30,000.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  suf- 
ficietitly  fertile,  but,  like  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish islands,  siiits  better  for  tlie  cultivation  of  turnips,  pot;i- 
toes,  and  the  grasses,  than  for  the  various  species  of  grain, 
though  corn  also  may  be  raised  with  advantage.  'I'he  manu- 
facluresare  chiefly  those  of  linen  and  kelp,  which  last  indeed 
is  the  grand  article  of  produce,  and  has-been  exported  in 
sotne  years  to  the  value  of  S0,000l.  Under  this  head  also 
may  be  included  the  fisheries,  which  may  be  carried  to  any 
extent,  and  with  prodigious  advantage.  According  to  our 
author,  if  all  tliese  branches  were  pushed  to  even  an  inconsi- 
derable degree  of  improvement,  '  the  Orkney  Islands,  instead 
of  being  a  neglected  and  comparatively  useless  province, 
would  soon  be  made  a  valuable  part  of  the  British  euipire.' 
Whether  the  Utopian  views  of  Dr.  Barry  are  ever  likely 
to  be  realised  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine,  but  one  thing 
is  clear,  that  these  islands  have  languished  under  the  most 
nnfavourable  circumstances,  have  been  treated  with  uniform 
PiCglect,.  and  that  the  patriotic  wishes  and  exertions  of  the 
reverend  writer  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  de- 
serve the  warmest  approbation  on  our  part,  and  we  hope  wiii 
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meet  patronage  in  a  quarter   where  it  may  be  more  useful 
to  find  it. 

We  now  bid  adieu  to  the  History  of  theOrkneys,  on  which 
we  are  disposed  to  bestow  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  com- 
mendation, in  it  are  contained  a  store  of  valuable  and 
curious  but  neglected  facts,  well  fitled  to  amuse  the  hours  of 
leisure  with  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  recreation,  and  adapt- 
ed no  less  for.  the  consideration  of  those  who  penetrate  beyond 
the  surface  of  human  affairs,  and  foresee,  with  the  sagacity  o^' 
just  speculation,  the  future  welfare  of  provinces  and  of  nations. 
'I'he  style  is  generally  simple,  not  often  marked  with  peculiar 
beauties,  thou2;h  the  desire  of  fine  writinir  seems  to  have 
dwelled  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  to  have  produced 
various  attempts  at  metnphor  and  comparison,  wliich  can  be 
regarded  at  the  best  as  slight  specks  on  a  work  generally  es- 
timable. 


Art.  ir. — Strictures  and  Remarks  on  the  Earl  of  SeJkirk''s 
Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Hi'^hlands  of 
Scotland,  uilh  a  I'iew  of  the  Causes  and  probable  Cons<- 
quences  of  Emigration.  By  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  Sherif- 
substitute  of  the  If  ester  n  District  of  Inverness-shire.  Sio. 
Murray.      1S06. 

i!!^   the  Critical   Ueview  for  August,    1805,    we   offered 
to  <Kir  readers    a  brief  inquiry  into   the  merits  of  a  recent 
publication    of   the    Earl    of    Selkirk,  entitled  '    Observa- 
tions on  the  present  State  of  the  Highlaiids    of  Si.;ollan(i, 
with  a  View  to    the  Causes   and    probable  Consequences  of 
Emigration.'     It  will  be  recollected  that  we  expressed  our 
unquiilificd  approbation  of  the  clear,  argumentative,  and  in- 
genious manner  in  which  the  noble  author    had  treated    a 
subject  of  some    delicacy  and  considerable  difficulty.     VVe 
acknowledged  our  acquiescence  in  the  general  statements  he 
a-fforded,  of  the  changes  which    have  for  some   time  ber-u 
operating  in   the   condition   of  the  Highland  peasantry,  in 
consequence    chiefly   of  the   progress  of  civil  and  agricul- 
tural improvement.     The  facts  which  Lord  Selkirk  adduced 
from   a  great  number  and   variety  of  sources,  the  candour 
with  which  he  detailed,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  directed 
them   to  the  purpose  of  his  investigation,  wrought  on  oiu* 
minds  a  conviction  that  they  were  derived  from  the  soundest 
authority.     However  we  might  differ  from  the  noble  writer 
on  some  very  material  arguments  of  his  work,  we  accorded 
our  entire  belief  in  the  fairness  of  his  representations,  and 
«ven    ventured  to  encounter    his  positions  on  the  ground 
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vhich  he  himself  had  marked  out.     Nor  was  our  confidence 
in  his  statements  the  result  of  cursory  or  incautious  observa- 
tion.    Their  agreement  with   the  various   published  and  un- 
published accounts  occasionally  submitted  to  our  attention, 
their   mutual   corroboration,    and    general     correspondence 
throughout  a  long  series  of  events,   aided   by  the    presump- 
tion in  favour  of  uncommon  talents,  industry,  and   reputa- 
tion, constituted    in  our    opinion  a  body   of   evidence,   not 
easy  to  be  confronted  and   hardly  possible  to  subdue.     With 
some  pain  therefore,  and  with  much  doubt, we  entered  on  the 
perusal  of  a  declared  refutation  both  of  the   principles    and 
the  iacts  of  Lord  Selkirk's  inquiry.     The    author   of   this 
reply  has  very  judiciously  exposed  his  name  and  occupation 
cu  the  title  page  of  his  pamphlet ;    for  although  we  ourselves 
are  incompetent  to  estimate  the  degree  of  credit  respectively 
clue  to  them,  yet  we  conceive  they  may  aflbrd   to  Lord  iSeU 
kirk  and  others,  who   have   embarked    widely   in    these   in- 
Testigntions,  some  guide    to  their  judgment  "of  a  work  most 
penuriously  sparing  of  authorities  and  references. 

Mr.  Brown  professes  to  examine  Lord  Selkirk's  book  in 
the  regular  order  of  its  parts.  From  the  confusion,  how- 
ever, inseparable  from  a  hasty  performance,  he  has  not  pre- 
served a  very  concise  or  disciplined  method  of  investigation  ; 
"we  have  had  frequent  difficulties  in  ascertaining  his  design, 
and  still  more  frequent  disappointment  in  searching  for  ihq 
inconsistency  of  many  of  his  positions  with  those  to  which 
they  are  opposed.  The  remarks  commence  in  the  following 
manner : 

*  On  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh  a  few  days  asio,  a  friond  favoured 
me  with  a  perusal  of  Lord  Selkirk's  work,  entitled,  "Observations 
nri  the  present  State  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  a  View  of  the 
Causes  and  probable  Cons^cquences  of  Emigration." 

*  Feeling  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Highlands,  where  my 
lot  is  cast,  I  read  the  book  with  attention,  and  begieave  to  lay  befoie 
the  public  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

*  1  am  far  from  pretendirig  to  controvert  any  «f  his  lordship's 
theories,  borrowed  from  received  systems  of  political  economy,  of 
which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  judge.  But  I  am  bold  to  maintain, 
that  these  theories  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  prcbt-nt  Mate  of 
the  Highlands;  or,  rather,  that  that  state  has  changed  so  rajiidly 
of  late  years,  as  wholly  to  elude  their  grasp. 

'  I  hope  to  make  it  evident  to  every  candid  reader,  that  his 
lordship's  knowledge  of  the  Highlands  is  very  superficial;  that  his 
lutormation  was  chiefly  derived  from  persons  who  bad  no  partiality 
towards  their  own  couiUry  ;  and  that  bis  lordship,  mislevi  by  the 
partial  examination  of  a  district  or  two,  made  a  sweeping  concluiion, 
that  all  the  Highlands  and  isks  were  in  the  same  state. 
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*  That  so  far  from  tlie  Highlands  and  isles  being  overstocked  with 
inhabilants,  so  as  to  require  emigration,  these  countries  require 
the  aid  uf  new  settlers  to  stock  them  properly,  and  to  convert  to 
profit  all  those  sources  of  industry  which  nature  presents. 

'  That  the  authorises  on  which  his  lordship  founds  his  arguments 
are  obsolete  and  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  th^ 
Highlands  and  isles  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  authority  older  than  ten 
years  is  admissible. 

'  'That  every  industrious  man  may  find  a  comfortable  subsistence 
for  himself  and  family  in  the  Highlands  and  isles:  and,  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  will  not  <vork,  we  should  be  obliged  to  the  Earl 
of  Selkirk,  and  others  who  wish  to  stock  their  estates  on  the  other 
-side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  take  them  from  us.' 

The  reader  who  expects  to  find  in  Mr.  Brown's  pamphlet 
an  adequate  or  satisfactory  acquittal  of  the  various  obliga- 
tions which  he  has  l)ere   voluntarily  imposed  upon  himself, 
will  inrallibly  be  disappointed.     How  far   the  vigour  of  the 
attack  corresponds  with  the  fierceness  of  the  nienace^a  short 
inquiry  may  tend  to  disclose.   As  the  writer  declares  that  the 
'  0)i/j/ oh]ecl  he  has  in  view  is   to    set  the  public  right  willi 
regard  to  facts,  which  he  states  from  local  knowledge/  it 
behoved  him  to  be  encompassed   on  all   sides   with   specific 
docun^ents,  authorities,   and  references.     If  it  was  his  wish 
to  set  tiie  public  rigkty   in    contradiction    to  former  impres- 
sions, it  is  manifest  tliat  he  conceived  them  to  he  already  in 
the  wrong;   and  if  they   were   wrong   in   point  of  fact,  the 
conclusion  is  obvious    that  they  had    been   intentionally  or 
unintentionally  deceived.     That   public,  however,    has    de- 
rived its  information  from  the  very  clear  and  candid  repre- 
sentations of  Lord. Selkirk  ;   and  it  were  but  doing  common 
justice  to  the  noble  writer,  and  common  respect  to  general 
opinion,  to  adduce  frequent  and  attested  evidences   in  sup- 
port of  a  controversy,  thus  involving  the  credibility  of  aa  in- 
dividual most  highly  respectable,  and   the  decision  of  the 
public  in  general  on  a  question  of  the  first  momer,t.     As  the 
contest  now  exhibits  itself,  the  most  impartial  spectator  can- 
not fail  to  rest  his  expectations  of  success  with  the  party  win* 
first-appeared  m  the  field,  accoutred  with  arms,  not  indeed  aL 
all  points,  or    absolutely   impenelrab'.e,    biit  }/repared    for  a 
longer  resistance   than  tlie  stoutest  champion,  naked  as  hi,s 
present  »(lversar\'.  can  niiiintam. 

The  '  Sfriclures'  eommence  with  a  somewhat  petulant  at- 
tack upon  Lord  Selkirk  for  having  declared  that  he  exerted 
his  ability  to  direct  the  current  of  Iligblanfi  emigralion  to 
f)ur  own  settlements,  in  preference  to  tliose  of  llie  Ltutcd 
<2tatcs  of  An=erica.      Tiie    author's  contradiction  carrier  \mIU 
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it  the  air  of  an  impeachment  of  tbe  noble  writer's  veracity, 
and  is  even  made  a  subject  of  some  impertinent   vetlections 
on  his  lordship's  well   known  *  disinterested    and    patriotic 
views;' whereas  the  counter-statement  of  Mr.  Brown  amounts 
merely  to  this,  that  in  many  parts  and  among  many  classes 
of  Highlanders  there  could,  in  his  own  opinion,  be  no  occa- 
sion for  Lord  Selkirk  to  labour  at  enforcing  a  line   of  con- 
duct which   they  were  themselves   sufficiently  disposed   to 
pursue.     The  merit  however  of  his  exertions  in  this  respect, 
which  the  pamphlet-writer  is  studious  to  decry,  might  depend 
either  on  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  directing  the 
views  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  acted,  or  the  perma- 
nence which    he  gave  to  a  desultory  sentiment   among  the 
community  at  large;  whilst  the  distinguished  and  original 
TneriL  of  what  he  has  fc/vziifw  on  the  subject,  consists  in  his 
having  established  a  favourite   predilection   on   the  basis  of 
sound    reason  and    prudence.     His   accuser  will    therefore 
pardon  us  if  we  pay  the  tribute  of  confidence  and  approba- 
tion to  the  correct  and  unassuming   narrative  contained  n\ 
the  *■  Observations.' 

Mr.  Brown  next  proceeds  to  advert  to  f^ord  Selkirk's  repre- 
sentation of  the  present  condition  of  the  Highilaud  peasantry. 
Those  changes  which  the  modern  system  of  labourand  depen- 
dence, of  civil,  commercial,  and  agricultural  advancement, 
have  slowly  wrought  among  the  people  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, are  stated  by  his  lordship  to  be  now   arrived,  in  many 
parts,  at  a  great  and  pressing  crisis;     'I  he    overgrown  popu- 
lation which  formerly  issued  from   habits   of  clanship,   from 
the  pride  of  a   numerous  tenantry,  trom   the  local   residence 
and  unthrifty  notions  of  great  landlords,  has  already  received 
a  powerful  clieck  or  considerable  di%'ersion,  m  consequence  of 
the  progressive  disuse  of  those  habits  and  notions.     But  in 
proportion  assuch  changes  have  been   rapid,  the   difficulties 
of  transplanting  or  adjusting  the  supertiuous  population  have 
increased.     Of  late,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  countr}', 
small  farms  have  been  laid  to2:et!]er  and  converted  into  large 
ones,    considerable   tracts  of  land  have    been   turned    jnto 
.sheep-walks,  and  whole  tribes  and  villages  have  been  removed 
from  their  ancient   seats.     Many  great  proprietors  have  al- 
ready effected  their  new  arrangements  antl  completed  a  new 
.system.  Others  are  approaching  in  various  order  to  a  comple- 
tion of  thair  labours;  and  we  are  informed  bv  the  Earl  ot  Sel- 
kirk, that  the  revolutions  oftiiis  natin-e,wl)ieli  have  been  ope- 
rating; for  some  time,  have  now  in   many   parts  arrived  at  a 
period  of  considerable    and    distressing    perplexity.     These 
statements  are  supported  i.iy  abundant  facts  i^iui  intllsputabie 
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nuthorities  :  yet  his  partial  opponent  declaims  against  their 
validity  ;  and  without  adducine;  a  single  documeut  in  his 
favour,  appears  even  to  confute  himselfin  the  following  vague 
and  peremptory  contradiction  : 

*  To  save  repetition,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  change 
which  his  lordship  sometimes  describes  as  advancing,  and  sometimes 
to  be  at  this  moment  at  a  crisis,  is  already  past.  The  change  alhid- 
ed  to,  is  from  the  wild  and  disorderly  state  of  feudal  barbarism,  or 
rather  of  clanship,  to  the  security  produced  by  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  general  government  and  law;  a  change  from  idleness  and 
rapine  to  peace  and  industry.  This  change,  I  maintain,  is  now  ef- 
fected,;  and  all  that  his  lordship  says  about  it,  in  the  progress  of  his 
work,  convinces  me,  that  he  has  formed  his  opinion  more  from  books, 
or  from  tradition,  than  from  actual  inspection  of  the  state  of  the 
Highlands.' 

It  is  somewhat   unfortunate  for  Mr.  Brown's   argument, 
and  depreciates  the  value  of  histreatise,  that  by  denying  the 
present   derangement  and  partial  superfluities  of  population 
in  the  Highlands,  he  has  annihilated  all  question   respecting 
the  proper  policy  of  its  disposal ;  a  subject  \Yhich   occupies 
the  iar  greater   and    more  important  part  of  his    inquiries. 
The  conduct  of  the  writer    in    this  and  other  proceedings 
lietraysi  more  animosity  than   prudence  ;    but  we   should  be 
unwilling  to  derogate  from  the  intrinsic  force  of  his  reason- 
ings because  they  are  sometimes  misplaced,  or  couched  in 
terms  needlessly  hostile  and  severe.  This  attempt  to  demon- 
strate that  emigration  to  foreign  settlements  is  an  expedient 
neither  requirecl  by   necessity   nor    recommended  by  sound 
policy,  may  at  least  be  deemed  laudable,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  add,  in  many  respects  satisfactory.    It  may  be  recollected, 
that  in  our  former  remarks  on  Lord  Selkirk's  ^Observations/ 
we  stated  at   some  length  our   reasons   for  preferring  almost 
every  other  practical  mode  of  disposing  of  the  superiluous  po- 
pulation of  the  Highlands,  to  that  of  distant  or   permanent 
emigration.  Of  the  resources  open  to  those, who  arecompclleci 
to  quit  tlieir  ancient  habitations  in  consequence  of  the    new 
systems  of  engrossing  farms  and  extending     sheep  pa'^fure?;, 
the  following  were  enumerated    as  the  principal    and   mo>t 
inviting:     The  cultivation  of  waste  lards  :  Agricultural  a;:(i 
manufacturing    labour   in    the    lowlands   of    Scotland    and 
various  parts  of  England:     The    extension  of  the   hsiierics 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland  :    The  recruiting  of  the  army  :  The 
execution  of  public  works,  such  as  canals,  high   roads,  ?cc.  ; 
Emigrations   to   our  own  or  other  settlements  abroad.     On 
each  of  these  means  of  e;nploying  tiie  [)opu]ation,   which   is 
•low  in  vari(JU3  parts  separating  from  its  native  soil,  we  ollcr- 
cd  u  rev/  remarks.     TtiO  result  ol'  our  iuJi'-ment,  couirarv   to 
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that  of  Lord  Selkirk,  was  given  in  favour  of  any  one  or  all  of 
theexpedients  enumerated  (excepting  the  last)  in  preference 
to  that  extreme  resource  of  emigration.  The  question,  how- 
ever,respecting  the  adoption  of  these  expedients,  is  a  matter 
not  of  choice  but  of  necessity,  and  the  noble  author  has  been 
at  great  pains  to  demonstrate,  ihat  all  other  means  but  emi- 
gration are  either  inadequate  or  unappropriate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  country.  ^Vithont  questioning  the 
correctness  or  candour  of  his  statements,  v,e  found  some 
scope  for  doubling  the  validity  of  his  reasoning;  and  we 
exposed  with  freedom  his  too  partial  bias  towards  the  sys- 
tem in  which  he  himself  had  extensively  and  not  unsuc- 
cessfully embarked.  Mr.  Brown  euibraces  opinions  on 
this  subject  whicli,  in  a  great  measure,  accord  with  our  own  ; 
but  by  denying  or  conceahng  the  truth,  that  considerable 
tracts  of  population  have  been  and  are  still  likely  to  be  dis- 
possessed by  the  new  measure  of  engrossing  farms,  he  renders 
his  own  scheme  of  policy  utterly  nugatory.  ^\  e  shall  insert 
liis  words ; 

*  The  mountainous  lliglilaiul  districts  have  never  been  populous  • 
for,  in  fact,  the  great  mass  of  llighlaiul  population  has  always  been 
accumulated  on  the  sea-shores  of  the  Mainland  and  isles,  or  on  the 
numerous  bays  aiid  lochs  which  intersect  that  country.  The  remain- 
ing and  lesser  division  of  the  population,  in  the  interior  of  the  IJighr 
lands  remote  from  the  sea,  is  situated  in  glensand  valleys,  intersect. 
ed  by  rivers,  or  on  the  margui  of  fresh-water  lakes,  which  can  only 
be  considered  as  extensions  of  rivers. 

*  There  may  be  some  truth  in  \vl;at  his  lordship  assv?rts,  that  it 
may  l?e  more  i'or  the  interest  of  a  landlord  to  con^rign  large  tracts  of 
land  to  one  tenant,  and  to  dispossess  the  small  uccuj)ier,  whers  sucii 
land  is  situated  in  an  inland  country  :  I  say  this  nuiy  be  done  in 
certain  cases;  btit  I  could  quote  instances,  in  the  interior  Highlands, 
directly  in  the  face  of  his  lordship's  whole  argument.  These  cases 
refer  to  the  conduct  of  gentlemen,  who,  having  stocked  their  moun- 
tains w;th  sluep,  without  dispossessing  a  single  tenant  ;  and,  being 
influenced  bv  no  nonsensical  ideas  about  clanship,  invited  strangers 
to  settle  upon  their  property,  built  iioiiscs  lor  thenu  furnished  them 
with  seed, and  with  lime  or  marie  during  a  limited  period,  '1  hcsu 
occupiers  had  a  portion  of  waste  land  assigned  them,  rent-free  dur- 
ing a  certain  period  ;  after  whicli  ttie  rent  was  to  rise  progressively 
during  the  existence,  ot  their  tenures.  Such  bargains,  as  far  a:? 
they  iiavecome  to  my  knowledge,  have  uniformly  proved  beneficial 
to  both  the  parties.  While  the  laniiiord  laid  the  foundation 
of  progressive  increase  of  wealth  to  himself  or  family,  the  tenant 
ako,  by  having  the  full  advantage  uf  his  industry,  soon  emerged 
from  poverty  to  comparaiive  weailhj  c^nd  th.is  added  to  the  pennii.- 
ncnt  capital  oftlic  nation. 
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'  Nor  is  the  engrossijiig  or  enlarging  of  farms,  when  crops  are  the 
principal  object,  so  hurtful  to  population  as  his  lordship  seems  to 
apprehend  ;  provideJ  this  engrossing  have  the  effect  of  extending  the 
cultivated  surl'aco,  auii  of  rendering'  the  former  arable  lands  more 
productive.  It  is  true,  as  his  Iprdihip  justly  states,  useless  mouths 
may  be  discarded;  but  the  joint  operation  of  capital  and  skill,  will 
put  in  motion  a  greater  proportion  of  useful  labourers.  A  man  can- 
not drain  swamps,  inclose  fields,  remove  stones  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, and  substitute  useful  crops  in  place  of  barren  heath,  without 
employing  more  hands  than  operated  before.  In  other  districts  it  has 
been  found,  that  engrossing  of  farms,  against  which  there  was  so 
much  outcry,  when  accompanied  with  {in  increase  of  produce,  occa^^ 
sioned  more  hands  to  be  employed  on  these  farms,  than  when  they 
were  occupied  in  patches  by  a  number  of  small  tenants.  For 
confirmation  of  this  fact.  Ins  lordship  is  referred  to  the  late 
Reverend  Dr.  Robertson's  treatise  on  the  size  of  farms,  published 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  survey  of  Mid-Lothian  by 
George  Robinson,  Esq. 

'  Such  districts  of  the  Highlands,  therefore,  as  are  favourable  for  the 
production  of  crops  by  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture,  as  the 
principal  object,  are  likely  to  suffer  no  diminution  of  population  by 
the  enlargement  of  farms.  But,  exclusive  of  sheep-farms,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show, that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  that  coun- 
try is  best  adapted  for  farms  of  various,  though  mostly  of  small  size.' 

There  is  a  singular  obscurity  and  uncertainty  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  preceding  clauses.  A  faint  attempt  to  deny  the 
fact  of  dispossession  is  unaccountably  coupled  with  a  pro- 
visional scheme  for  the  occupation  of  those  who  are  dispos- 
sessed. Now  the  fact  is  obvious  and  unconditional.  Wliere- 
ever  the  engrossing  of  farms  has  been  adopted,  a  certain  po- 
pulation has  been  removed  from  its  ancient  seat ;  and  the 
number  tluis  removed  must  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  land  engrossed,  and  the  individuals  previously  main- 
tained upon  It.  Both  Lord  Selkirk  and  the  pamphlet-writer 
are  agreed  in  this  opinion^that  considerable  tracts  of  Highland 
territory,  formerly  occupied  by  numerous  small  farms,  have 
recently  been  converted  into  open  and  uninhabited  pastures; 
they  are  agreed  also  that  these  changes  are  likely  to  be  still 
more  extensively  adopted :  but  whilst  Lord  Selkirk  pauses  at 
this  statement,  to  inquire  into  the  most  eligible  modes  of  em- 
ploying the  dismissed  farmers,  the  pamphlet-writer  goes  on 
to  specify  particular  districtsor  individual  estates,  where  these 
farmers  have  been  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  waste  land, 
or  in  other  occupations  similar  to  those  which  they  had  quit- 
ted. The  one  assumes  a  general  position  from  singular  and 
partial  examples,  the  other  extends  his  ground  so  widely  as 
W)  embrace  these  examples  oalv  as  casual  exceptions ;  the 
Crit.  Kev.  Vol.  8.   //ifgiisf/lSaG.  A  a 
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former   infers  general  success  from  particular  good  fortune, 
whilst  the  latter  is  anxious  to  secure  his  countrymen  from  thfc 
delusions  of  hope  founded  only  on  peculiar  chances.     There 
can  be  hlile  iiesitation  in  pronouncing  the  views  of  Lord  8.  to 
be    more   enlarged  and  sagacious  than  those  of  Mr.  Brown  ; 
although    the  latter  gentleman   may  be  judiciously  employed 
in    controverting  the  respective  arguments  or  statements  of 
the  fornter.     Mr.    Brown    is  doubtless  correct  in  declaring, 
that  the    peasantry   dismissed  from   newly  engrossed   farms 
have  in  many  instances  been  continued  in  the  service  of  their 
landlords,  by  directing  tlieir  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands,  or  tiie  further  improvement  of  land  already  cultivated. 
That    this  resource,  however,    cannot  be  in  the   reach    of 
all  dispossessed  tenantry,  is  obvious  from  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion; and    that    it  may    be  within  the  reach  of  a  wry /ftc;  is 
rendered  probable  from  tlie following  considerations:    Either 
the  landlord  may  have  no   possessions   in  waste  land,  or  his 
possessions  may  be  too  scanty  to  occupy  his  supernumerary 
hands.  His  capital  (a  common  case)  may  be  wholly  investeid 
in  the  lands  which  he  has  already  under  culture,  and  he  niay 
therefoie  be  unable  to  supply  liis  tenantry  with  the  requisite 
stock  and  assistance  for  the  inclosure  and  fertilization  of  bar- 
ren ground.    Possessed  of  ahtmdant  capital,  he  may  wish  to 
employ  it  in  improvements  which  occupy  few  hands;  or  lastlyy 
with  erery  circumstance  in  his  favour  he  may  want  the  pru- 
dence or  inclination  to  adopt  tiie  measure  of  policy  here  pro- 
posed.   On  all  these  accounts,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider the  confidence  of  Mr.Brownintheadcquacy  of  his  plan 
to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  d([)opiilation,   as  inconsiderate 
and  unmeasured;  whilstou  the  otiier  hand, Lord  Selkirk  may  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  under-rating  the  importance  and  prac- 
ticabilitv  of  this  individual  resource.     An  impartial    inquirer 
may  perhaps  suspend  his  decision,  until  more  elaburate,  au- 
thentic, and  specific  statements  are  adduced  ;  and  it  may  in 
the  mean  time  satisfy  the  zeal  of  Lord  Selkirk's  opponents 
to  re  assure  t^»em,  that  notonlv  his  lordsliip,  but  the  whole 
world,  are  fully  disponed  to  accede  lo  this  oi^mion,  that  the 
eaiploymentof  dispossessed  tenantry  in  the  inclosureand  fur- 
ther   improvement  of   laud,    will  commonly  be  the  wisest, 
wheneveiit  is  a  practicable  scheme  of  policy.       Mr.  Browa 
gives  a  liattering  view  of  this  practicabihty  : 

*  A  nunierow^  and  incivasin;;  populatiuii  iiicrease*-  \h*'  quantity  of 
cultivaled    land,  which    would    olheiwise   riMiu-na   waMt^      In  niiiriy 
p;ir!sof   the  Ti(;rtli-vv"it  hi^hiitiiaa    and  ish^'^,    ihe   quantity    of  cul- 
tivated land  has    been  duuuicu,  w^i.lnu  the  innnory   of  many  pct-ple 
aiivc,  by  the  iuipioveua-iii  u»  ino.sj  uad  L:iJrcfi   ;;r'.iujid.     Wheu  au 
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increasing  pop'.ilation  requires  an  addition  of  cultivated  land,  it   is 
common  tor  the  inhabitants  of  farms  on  the  coast,  to  take  in  a  large 
triict  of  adjacent  moss,  vviiich,  being  all  manured  with  shell-sand  or 
sea-weeds,  of  which  there  is  always  on  these  coasts  an  inexhaustible 
abundance,  in  the  course  of  bein;f  cropped  for  two  or  three  years, 
■will  equal  in  value  any  other  part  of  tlie  farm.     A  still   more  com- 
mon practice  is,  when  tenants  become  too  numerous  on  the  cultiva- 
ted part  of  a  farm,  for  one  or  two  of  them  to  remove  to  some   other 
part  on  the  sea-const,  and  there  form  a  new  settlement.   In  the  course 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,    by  the  qccesi^ion   of  new  settlers,  and    by 
the  early  marriages  of  the  children  of  the  first  settlers,  this  new  co- 
lony equals  in  population  and  value  the   original  farm  from  which  it 
was  detached.     It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  one   parish    of 
the  Long  Island,  about  forty  years  ago,  the  east  side  of  the  country, 
which  borders  with   the  sea,  and    is  there  wholly   moss,    had    only 
about  ten  fjiniilies  settled    upon    it.     Instead   of  ten  families,  that 
tract  has  now  a  population  of  nine  hundred  souls  ;    while  the    popu- 
lation of  the  other  side  of  the  parish,  instead  of    being-   diminished, 
lias  increased.      In  other  parishes  of  the  Long    Island,  though    the 
Humbers  cannot  be  so  e.sactly  ascertained,    the    population  has  in- 
creased from  the  same  cause,  and  at  least  to  an  equal  extent. 

'  As  the  land  already  cultivated  bears  but  a  Very  small  proportion 
to  the  extent  which  is  capable  of  culture,  it  will  require  an  increa- 
sed population,  and  a  length  of  time,  lo  effect  th«  necessary  improve- 
ment. The  people  have  no  occasion  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  cul- 
tivate waste  lands,  becnuse  they  can  be  furnished  with  abundance  of 
employment,  in  this  way,  at  home.' 

Mr.  Brown  is  ofopinionlhatthe  extensioii'of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  even  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland, 
opeiis  a  wide  Held  of  resource  for  dispossessed  tenantry.     His' 
reason ins^  on  this  !ie:>.d,  however,  is  unquestionably  vague  and. 
desultory.    Wliatever  changes  the  sluw  progress  ofa  century 
may  effect  in  the  inHnufacturing  industry  or  commercial  en- 
terprize  or" those  regions,  it    is  un  uiKleniable   Irach  that  they 
could  not  be  eiTecLed  in  titjie  to  meet  tiie  |>reseiit   exigencies 
ofdepopulation  ;  a;ifi  it  may  even  be  doubled  whether  it  will 
ever  become  the  interest  of  those  barren,  ir^acccssible     and. 
thinly    peopled    territories,  to   embark   widely   iii  commer- 
cial imdeflakings.       Ov.v   asithor    is  more  anxious    to  con- 
Vradict  tlian   to    disprove  the    Statements  of    Lord   Selkirk. 
BiJt  few,  we  appreiiend,    who    have  attentively   cOrisidered' 
rhe  ir.atter,  will  iiequiesce  in  the  fairness  or  pol'cy  of  his  spe- 
culations.     He  has  vvith  more  truth  and  with    keener   pene-" 
tration,  disclosed    the   practicabrhtv  of  extending  the  fish- 
eries on  the  coast   of  Scc/iland    and  its   isles.     To'  this  p.'.rt 
of  his  inquiry  we  are   disposed  to   give   mi!ch  praise.      His" 
facts  and  si.i:temi.'ni:j;,  ijowever,  differ  so  wk'ely   from   tbof^ 

A  »  'i 
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of  Lcivd  Selkirk,  tliafc  we  pause  in  the  expectation  of  more 
specirtc  evidence  to  sustain  them,  before  we  finally  accord 
our  belief  in  their  correctness.  Mr.  Brown  is  desirous  to 
prove  that  by  annexing  to  tlie  occupation  of  fishing,  the 
cultivation  of  a  small  tract  of  land  by  each  fisherman,  the 
evils  incident  to  a  singularly  precarious  mode  of  life  would 
be  certainly  obviated;  and  that  numbers  might  be  induced 
from  this  security  to  embrace  an  adventurous  though  lucra- 
tive means  of  subsistence. 

Speaking  of  the  shares  of  land  allotted  to  each  family 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  the  writer  says  : 

'  That  these  lots  of  land  are  not  so  small,  nor,  in  general,  so  tm- 
prorluctiveassonie  people  imagine,  may  appear  from  this,  that  there 
are  several  of  IMr.  Macdonakl's  tenants,  who,  pielvmng  to  follow 
out  the  improvement  of  their  lots  of  land,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  fisheries,  have  this  last  year  sold  such  quantities  of  potatoes  and 
grain,  as  did  much  more  than  pay  their  rents,  and  that,  too,  raised 
from  lots  or  portions  oi' Jar/ns,  which  formerly,  with  a  similai*  num- 
ber of  tenants,  never  were  known  to  raise  a  crop  sufficient  to  sup- 
j)ly  themselves  *. 

*  On  the  coast  of  Lewis,  a  very  great  number  of  the  small  tenants 
follow  the  cod  and  ling  fishery;  while,  in  the  village  t)f  Stornaway, 
which  has  bcenestablislied  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  there  are 
not  oix  fishing  boats  in  all.  In  many  parts  of  Lewis,  an  equal 
number  is  fitted  out  by  the  tenants  of  a  trifling  farm.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  any  thing  of  the  villages  of  Tobermory  or  Ullapool,  for 
scarcely  a  boat  is  fitted  out,  for  this  species  of  fishing,  at  either  ; 
while  all  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  JMainland,  and  in  the  numerous 
isles,  boats  arc  successfully  employed  by  the  tenantry  who  reside  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Whatever  may  be  Lord  Selkirk's  opinion,  or 
that  of  practical  men,  as  he  calls  them,  experience  shows,  that  they 
have  formed  very  erroneous  opinions,  which  they  must  retract  when 
they  are  divested  of  prejudice,  ?tnd  acquire  more  correct  notions 
from  existing  facts.  It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  not  o'nly  in 
the  West  Highlands,  but  along  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  the 
fishers  are  accoinmodated  with  small  lots  of  land  ;  so  that  the  reverse 
of  his  lordship's  doctrine  is  clearly  established  by  fact. 

*  As  to  the  herring  llbliPry,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  carried  on  by 
boats,  it  must  be  by  people  residing  in  the  Highlands,  who  have  a 
holding  of  lands.  The  herring  fisiie-i:y  is  much  more  precarious 
than  the  cod  or  ling  fishery.     Some   years  the  fish  visit  the  coast   in 


'  *  1  understand  Mr.  Macdonalci,  wlio,  I  tiope,  will  excuse  my  mentioning;  it, 
lias  been  in  the  practice,  during  several  years  past,  ot'l.etpin>5  a  regular  jour- 
i'^I  of  the  iniprovf  intents  carrying  (III  upon  his  estate.  It  cuiitains  much  valu- 
able iiiSorm  aiion  concerning  t!:e  ci^ri,  iuig,  and  herring  fislier.es,  nnd  ilie  hcii 
Tti'ides  of  c;arryi;;g  thera  on  with  Uijit/uraiid  suctcsa,  'nbich  it  iiiii^hl  prove  usc» 
tul  to  lay  before  the  puLlit.' 
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smaller  quantities  than  in  others.  Some  years  they  only  remain  a 
tew  months,  or  even  a  few  weeks.  These  circumstances  point  out 
strongly  the  necessity  of  a  small  farm,  even  to  those  who  are  possess- 
ed of  boats  and  materials  for  this  kind  of  fishery.  Without  this, 
their  situation  must  prove  trulj'  unpleasant,  and  their  sustenance 
precarious.  At  most,  the  fishing  lasts  only  a  few  months  in  the; 
year;  so  that  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  fisherman  may  work 
at  his  farm  ;  and  when  he  is  at  the  fishing,  the  farm  labour  may  be 
carried  on  by  the  remainder  of  his  famil}'. 

'  In  the  Isle  of  Mann  it  is  the  small  farmers  who  carry  on  the  her- 
ring fishery.  A  few  of  them  join  stocks,  and  purchase  a  boat, 
which  is  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  tons  burden,  and  halt 
decked.  They  procure  a  sufficien;  train  of  nets.  At  first  they  go 
far  out  to  sea,  and  afterwards  follow  the  herrings  when  they  approacii 
the  coast  ;  and  their  operations  are  generally  successful.  As  it  is 
only  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year  that  the  fishing  lasts,  they  con- 
trive to  CHrry  on  their  farming  concerns,  it  may  be  said,  almost  with- 
out interruption. 

'  So  far  from  the  fisheries  bein^  incapable  of  afibrding  employment 
to  many  additional  hands,  (as  hmted  p.  1S4.),  it  is  a  certain  fact, 
that,  were  the  salt  regulations  so  framed,  that  this  necf;ssary  articlci 
might  be  procured  free  of  all  duty  anti  restraint  of  every  kind  co- 
lonies of  Dutchmen,  and  even  of  Americans,  with  large  capitals,  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  settle  in  the  West  liigliUinds,  iuid  to  prosecute 
the  fisheries.  'J'he  period  of  the  herring  flsliLM-y  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
tended, by  adopting  the  method  pursued  by  the  people  of  the  Isle  of 
INIann,  who,  like  the  Dutch,  go  out  and  catch  them  in  t!ie  open  sea, 
early  in  the  season,  and  continue  the  pursuit  after  they  come  upon 
the  shores,  or  into  bays.' 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  ^Ir.  Brown's  pam- 
phlet by  again  urging  upon  onr  readers  the  consideralionswe 
formerly  stated  as  the  result  of  our  candid  examination.^ — 
These  opinions  have  been  neither  altered  nor  a)odified 
by  he  representations  of  that  writer,  with  whom,  never- 
theless, we  accord  in  many  important  respects.  But 
whilst  we  praise  the  zeal,  we  must  censure  the  asperity  of  his 
cotKlnct,  throughout  the  wliole  performance;  whilst  we 
acknowledge  the  force  of  iiis  weighlicst  arguments,  we  re- 
probate with  severity  tlie  ill-will  he  has  displayed,  and  the 
impertinencies  he  has  occasionally  indulged,  in  arraigning 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  his  m(jst  amiable  and  respecta- 
ble opponent.  We  sincerely  hope  that  his  leisure  and  incli- 
nation will  prompt  him  to  theacc:ompiisi)ment  of  his  present 
design,  to  give  the  world  a  more  ample  and  satisfactory  de- 
jnoiistra'ion  of  his  doctrines. 

in  respect  to  the  various  modes  of  disposing  of  the   super- 
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abundant  population  of  the  Highlands,  we  are  of  opinion, 
lis  we  stated  in  our  former  criticism,  that  the  first  regard 
thoii'd  be  iiad  tor  those  resources  which  are  calculated  to 
withdraw  the  least  useful  part  of  the  community,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  the  occupation  most  consistent  with  their 
ancient  habits  and  the  benetit  of  their  country.  Tiiese  in 
order  of  importance  are,  1st,  Agricultural  employments,w  he- 
thtr  of  inclosing  waste  land,  or  improving  the  fertility  of 
what  is  already  cultivated  :  'idly,  The  extension  of  the  fish- 
eries on  the  coast  and  isles  of  Scotland,  in  conjunction  with 
the  occupation  of  small  lots  of  improveable  ground:  3dly, 
Manufactuiing  labour  in  the  south  of  Scotland  or  in  Eng- 
land :  4lhly,  fiecruiLing  of  the  armies  of  the  united  kingdom, 
or  the  execution  of  great  public  works,  as  canals,  hii^h- 
ways,  Sec. :  and  last  of  all,  Foreign  emigration,  whether  to 
our  own  seUlemenli:.  or  those  of  tiie  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. Until  the  preference  among  tiiese  ditlerent  resources 
ne  finally  and  satisfactorily  establisiied,  the  laws  of  sound 
policy  seem  to  us  to  require,  ttiat  all  the  v-trious  means  of 
livelihood  which  nature  or  accident  may  furnish,  shall  be 
left  open  to  tiie  unbiassed  choice  of  those  who  are  to  enter 
upon  tliera.  To  obviate  prtjudices  and  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions which  may  lie  in  the  way  of  this  free  choice,  is,  tor  the 
jiresent,  the  wisest  and  most  prof'lable  bu.-iness  that  we  ca^ 
engage  in  ;  whilst  every  cftort  that  aims  not  at  this  object, 
Mitl  inevitably  tend  to  disturb  the  balance  of  open  and  uni- 
versal comr)etition. 


Art.  III. — ^  Practical  Treatise  on  various  Diseases  of  the. 
Abdoritinal  f'  iscera.  pi/  C//ristophcr  Robert  Pembcrton, 
M.I).  F.li.^.    pvo.     ImcoI.     IfcOO. 

Al.THOUS  have  followed  two  methods  of  cultivating  tlie 
science  of  medicine,  which  are  analogous  to  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  methods  of  the  mathematicians.  The  tirs^ 
consists  in  the  relation  of  cases,  ijlustiaiivc  of  the  symp- 
toms of  dibcase,  or  of  the  operation  of  remedies  in  indi- 
vidual examples:  the  second  takes  a  more  general  survey  of 
the  signs  of  disease,  and  the  uielhods  of  cure  comuion  to 
multitudes  of  individual  cases,  denouMiialed  and  arranged 
in  a  certain  order,  winch  has  been  generiilly  received,  or  i:; 
more  pai  liciilarly  adajfled  to  the  views  of  the  writer.  Each 
of  the^e  methods  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  defects, 
■"('he  first  seems  the  best  adapted  to  tl'.e  discovery  or  illustra- 
tion of  new  truths ;  the  second,  to  the  expounding  of  thos^ 
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wlncli  are  aliepcly  known.  An  union  of  both  these  me- 
tliods  is,  perhaps,  still  more  instructive;  of  which  some  ad- 
wiirp.ble  examples  are  to  be  found  among  the  earliest  records 
of  the  art,  in  the  writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates. 

Dr.  Pemberton  has,  in  the  work  before  us,  preferred  the 
method  of  general  description  to  the  testimony  afforded  by 
the  recital  of  particular  cases.  It  is  certainly  more  suited  to 
the  design  of  his  work  ;  though  we  are  far  from  thinking 
with  him,  that  the  species  of  conviction  is  in  both  cases 
equnl.  in  truth,  in  the  latter  case,  the  evidence  rests  en- 
tirely on  our  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  facts  on  which  his 
judgment  is  founded  being  entirely  withheld. 

But  every  author  has  a  right  to  select  tlie  manner  in 
which  he  tiiinks  that  he  can  most  usefully  instruct  the  pub- 
he;  and  we  cheeriuUv  acknowledge,  that  JJr.  Pemberton 
has  performed  the  task  he  has  as'^igued  to  himself,  that  of 
giving  a  practical  treatise  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
the  more  common  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  with 
great  credit  to  himself,  and  that  his  work  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  the  young  practitioner.  It  is  divided  into  chr.ptcrs,  not 
according  to  any  systematic  arrangement;  and  the  different 
diseases  of  the  same  organ  IiaVf  given  occasion  to  a  subdivi- 
sion of  many  of  those  chapiers.  As  the  matter  contained  in 
it  is  tlierefore  of  great  variety  and  extent,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  some  remarks  on  particular  parts, to  which  we 
think  it  useful  to  call  tiie  attention  of  our  render:;,  or  occa- 
sionally that  of  the  author  himself. 

In  tile  first  chapter  Dx.  i^.very  properly  notices  the  chronic 
infiamniation  of  the  peritonceum,  a  disease  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  butsliglilly  touched  u|)on'bv  systematic  wri- 
ters. This  attack  diii'ers  mucii  from  that  of  the  acute 
species;  it  advances  by  degrees,  manifesting  itself  only  by 
occasional  superficial  prieking  pains,wit!i  some  tension  of  the 
abdomen,  without  producing  any  inclination  to  go  to  siool. 
There  are  febrile  sympioms;  but  without  any  distinct  even- 
ing paroxysms,  or  any  hectic  f^iUshcs  on  the  cheeks  :  on  the 
contrary  the  countenance  is  lull  of  languor,  and  th.e  face 
pale  and  doughv.  'J'his  condition  terminates  sometimes  by 
fatal  and  acute  peritoneal  inthnnnmlion ;  sometimes  by  a 
destruction  of  the  organi^atit^n  of  liie  parts:  often  by 
effusion  of  water  into  the  cavity  of  tiie  abdomen.  It 
tlemands  then  the  anxious  aueiUion  of  tjie  practitioner, 
as  being  etpially  dangerous  and  insidious.  The  trei^lineut 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  in  abstain- 
ing from  fermented  hquors,  in  taking  away  blood  ooic*  or 
twice  a  week,   to  the  quantity  of  six  utfnt'cs,  either  Horn  t!;e 
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arm,  or  from  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  keeping  thg 
JDOwels  regularly  open  once  or  twice  a-day.  We  think  this 
chapter  very  judicious. 

Chan.  II.  The  Liver.  When  matter  is  formed  in  conse- 
quence  of  inflammation  of  the  liver.  Dr.  P.  advises  that 
the  moment  any  tumour  is  discovered  which  gives  the  sen- 
sation of  fluctuation,  it  should  be  opened  by  a  small  orifice. 
Is  this  advice  consistent  with  what  he  has  admitted  in  the 
paragraph  immediately  preceding,  '  that  we  have  not,  by 
any  management,  the  smallest  controul  in  directing  the  most 
advantageous  route  tor  the  matter  to  pass  off?'  We  advert  to 
it  also  more  particularly,  as  we  have  seen  much  mischief  from, 
the  activity  of  surgeons  in  opening  these  abscesses;  and  the 
advantage  gained  has  always  appeared  very  problematical. 
The  opening  of  an  abscess  of  this  nature  into  the  abdomen 
is  extremely  rare,  and  the  case  where  it  occurs  would  most 
probably  have  proved  fatal  under  anj'  management.  We 
wish,  therefore,  practitioners  serious)}^  to  reflect,  whether 
nature  isnot  commonly  equal  lo  that  execution  of  her  own 
purposes,  and  whether  they  are  not  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good,  by  an  oilicious  interference  with  her  processes. 
The  operation  in  question  we  v.ould  never  recommend,  un- 
less it  were  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  some  great  and  ur-* 
gent  distress. 

In  treating  on  the  disen=^es  of  the  kidneys,  (Chap.  XlF. 
p.  82.)  Dr.  I'emberton  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  method  of 
detecting  the  seat  of  obscure  diseases  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, by  considering  the  functions  of  the  various  parts.  'The 
glands  of  the  body,'  he  observes,  '  are  divided  inio  those 
Aviiich  secrete  a  fluid  from  the  blood, for  the  use  of  the  system, 
and  those  which  secrete  a  fluid  to  be  discharged  from  it. 
The  former  may  be  termed  glands  of  supply;  the  latter, 
glands  of  waste.  The  g!;mds  which  secrete  a  fluid  to  be 
employed  in  the  system,  as  well  as  the  glands  of  direct  sup- 
ply, may  be  considered  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  perhajjs  the  stomach,  and  the  small  intestines: 
and  tne  glands  of  waste  are  the  kidneys,  breasts,  exhalant 
arteries,  and  the  large  intestines.'  He  further  lays  it  dov.n 
as  apiinciple,  that  the  diseases  of  the  glands  of  supply  are 
attended  v.itli  emaciation  ;  whereas,  in  the  diseases  of  the 
elands  of  Wiisle.  the  bulk  of  the  bodv  is  not  diminished. 
liv  considering  the  subject  in  this  f>oint  of  view,  we  may  be 
assisted,  |i"e  thinks,  in  approaching  to  the  seat  of  a  chronic 
disorder,  by  deciding,  vv'ticre  the  disorder  is  not  situated  ; 
and,  consequentlv,  l>vcontraclinf?  within  narrower  limits  the 
gi'Hcultics  of  our  le^earchcs. 
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This  speculation  is  both  novel  and  ingenious,  but  wedoubfc 
•whether  it  is  built  on  a  solid  foundation.  Emaciation  takes 
place  often  to  an  extreme  degree,  whefi  the  parts  subser- 
vient to  digestion,  the  glands  of  suppl}--,  as  Dr.  Pemberton 
terms  them,  are  perlect,  or  are  acting  with  extraordinary 
vigour.  Pain  will  of  itself  sometimes  waste  the  body,  as 
the  author  himself  confesses.  '  But  here,'  he  replies,'^  the 
wasting  seems  to  vary  according  to  the  part  from  which  it 
proceeds.  A  stone  in  the  bladder  of  urine,  or  in  the  kid~ 
neys,  nearly  stopping  the  discharge  of  urine  and  occa- 
sioning the  greatest  pain,  will  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
bulk.'  A  strange  assertion  indeed  !  Let  Dw  Pemberton 
o:)nsult  Morgagni.  In  the  forty-second  epistle,  Art.  20,  he 
will  find  the  history  of  a  girl,  who  died  of  a  disease  of  the 
bladder,  from  a  calculus  formed  upon  a  bodkin,  introduced 
into  the  urethra.  Among  the  other  symptoms  he  enumerates 
a  greMt  wasting  of  thejlesh  ;  and  he  adds  expressly,  that  the 
carcase  seemed  to  be  a  skeleton  covered  zcitlt  skin.  Equally 
fallacious  we  regard  the  assertion,  that  ^  in  scirrhus  of  the 
rectum,  there  is  no  emaciation:'  p.  82.  Doubtless  such  cases 
have  occurred.  But  it  were  easy  to  oppose  to  them  contra- 
dictory observations,  (we  have  at  this  moaieut  one  in  our 
eye,)  which  prove,  that  the  circumstance  of  emaciation  is 
accidental,  and  independent  of  the  seat  of  the  local  affec- 
tion. But  to  overthrow  this  whole  doctrine  we  have  only  to 
quote  a  very  curious  case,  whicli  Dr.  Pemberton  has  him- 
self given  us  in  another  part  of  his  work: 

'  I  have  seen  a  large  scirrhus  in  the  sioinach  fo;ie  of  ike  glands 
of  supply),  near  the  pvlorus,  with  an  open  cancer  in  onepart  of  it, 
wliicii  had  made  its  way  throua;h  the  stomach,  throuoh  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  (another  of  the  glands  f>f^ypplj/J,  and  an  adhesion  bad 
taken  place  between  the  sides  of  the  abscess  in  the  peritonceuni ;  so 
that  had  not  the  patient  been  iaken  off  by  a  disease  in  the  aorta,  I 
ijave  no  doubt  bnt  that  this  abscess  wouhl  have  niiuie  its  way  out 
through  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen.  Still,  however,  though 
this  must  have  been  a  disease  of  very  long-standing,  the  bu'hj  was 
hut  little  cimici  cited,  and  the  patient  had  never  shewn  an/ one  S3rnp- 
tom,  by  which  such  a  disease  of  the  stomach  couhl  possibly  ha\e 
been  suspected.' 

After  such  a  history,we  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  this  piece 
of  theory. 

In  tl)e  treatment  of  that  species  of  palsy  of  the  handS;, 
which  is  produced  by  the  poison  of  lead.  Dr.  P.  has  made 
use  of  an  Ingenious  mechanical  contrivance,  ad<;pted  to  nlace 
the  muscles  in  a  favourable  stole  for  recovering  their  power. 
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It  is  a  splint,  made  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  battledore, 
to  be  fastened  under  the  fore-arir,  and  continued  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers.  The  object  of  this^  instrument  is 
to  take  off  the  weight,  appended  to  the  extremities  of  the 
muscles,  vmder  the  idea  that  this  weight  is  a  principal  ob- 
stacle to  the  restoration  of  the  nuiscidar  power,  Jn  the 
iirst  trial,  tlie  splint  was  applied  to  tlie  right  arm  only, 
and   the  result  was  as  follows  : 

♦  In  one  month  from  the  first  application,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
io  find,  that  the  right  band  was  able  to  raise  an  eight  ounce  weight 
jntoa  line  with  tho  fore-arm,  by  the  power  of  the  extensor  muscles; 
whereas,  at  this  time,  the  left  hand  remained  as  peifec  lly  paralytic 
as  before.  In  five  weeks  more  the  extensor  musclps  of  the  right 
"hand  had  regained  their  natural  strength:  but  the  left  liand  re- 
mained perfectly  paralytic. 

'  In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  this  improvement  could  be  con- 
ceived to  have  arisen  from  any  change  in  the  constitution,  and  not 
from  the  local  means  herf^  uted,  I  dischar;;'^d  the  patient  from  the 
hospital  for  one  month,  at  the  end  of  whicii  time  he  returne<i  with 
the  left  hand  still  perfectly  paralytic,  but  the  right  hand  enjoying 
its  full  and  natural  powers.  'I  he  splint  was  now  applied  to  the 
left  hand,  and  in  seven  weeks  the  power  of  the  extensor  muscles  of' 
that  hand  a|b0  was  peilcctly  resiojed.* 

In  other  cases  of  paralysis,  which  seemed  to  have  arisen 
Tjierelv  from  a  mechanical  cause,  but  whicli  were  int.'epen- 
riant  of  any  absorption  of  lead,  he  was  disappointed  by 
•hnding  that  this  mechanical  ap{)licaiion  aflbrded  no  relief. 
We  think  that  Dr.  Pemberlon  lias  been  least  successful  in 
those  parts  of  liis  woik,  in  wliicii  he  has  not  wholly  confided 
in  his  own  powers.  Under  the  head  of"  Febria  bijanturn  re- 
viitlens  he  has  copied  pretty  closely  (not  without  acknowledg- 
ment) Dr.  Butler's  treatise  under  this  title;  an  author,  whose 
patnological  descriptions  we  cannot  a|)prove.  This  writer 
seems  to  have  confounded,  under  the  common  name  of  remit- 
tent fever,  a  variety  of  diseases,  requiring  different  and  even 
opposite  modes  ol'  treatment.  He  is  one  of"  that  class  of  n^.e- 
dical  writers,  who  fancy  that  they  descnhe  acciiraiely  when 
they  crowd  together  a  multitude  of  symptoms,  which  are 
common  to  all  diseases  of"  the  same  order.  Such  descrip- 
tions serve  to  perplex  more  than  to  instruct ;  to  conceal  the 
ignorance  of  the  writer  as  to  the  proper  seat  and  real  na- 
ture of  the  disease  he  has  undertaken  to  depict;  and,  un- 
der an  im Dosing  name,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  accu- 
nite  and  scicntitic  discrimination.  If  we  except  the  article  in 
fjuestion.  Dr.  Pemberton's  work  is  wh.oily  exempt  from  thi§| 
fault. 
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Iilnteritis  t\n^  perltoniiU  ought,  we  ihink,  to  have  been 
considered  as  varieties  oi'Uie  same  disease  :  they  often  exist 
togelher,  and  at  other  times  tiiey  run  into  one  another  so 
closely,  thai  it  is  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  discri- 
mination between  them:  they  require  too  essentially  the 
same  method  of  cure.  In  the  treatment  of  enteritis,  Or.  P. 
has  recommended,  in  the  advanced  stage,  the  smoke  of 
tobacco,or  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  to  be  injected,  to  procure 
evacuations.  We  cannot  recommend  this  practice,  having 
commonly  found  so  nuich  distress  produced  by  it,  that  i'ew 
can  be  induced  to  submit  to  the  repetition  of  it.  The  notion 
that  this  disease  is  wholly  caused  by  the  want  of  stools,  a 
notion  which  has  given  rise  so  much  to  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  strong  purgatives  in  inflammations  of  the  bowels, we 
esteem  a  pernicious  error  When  the  inliammation  is  removed, 
the  bowels  commonly  recover  their  powers  spontaneously, 
the  secretions  are  duly  performed,  and  evacuations  are  easily 
procured.  The  sole  object  of  the  practitioner  in  the  first  and 
ilangerous  stages,  should  be  to  remove  the  inflammation  ; 
and  till  tiiisiseflected,  we  deem  all  drastic  and  irritating  pur- 
gatives to  be  always  misapplied,  and  to  be  often  highly  delri- 
jMcntal. 

Upon  the  whole  Dr.  Pemberton  has  presented  the  medical 
-world  with  an  able  and  an  useful  work.  His  subject  and. 
design  precluded  the  introduction  of  much  novelty,  either 
speculative  or  practical.  But  his  descriptions  are  concise 
and  lumingus,  his  diagnostic  signs  are  clear  and  definite,  his 
practice  judicious,  decisive,  and  efficacious.  W'^e  think  that 
the  young  practitioner  cannot  follow  abetter  guide  in  som-e  of 
the  most  arduous  situations,  in  which  he  will  be  placed  by 
iiis  professional  duties. 


AnT.lV. — ThtlVanderer  of  Sicilzerland,  inid ot/ier Poeim-.,  hi/ 
James  JMoiilgomer^.  SjiiuU  Svo.  London.  Vernor  and 
ilood,    ISOJ. 

WB  acquiesce  without  reserve  iu  the  sentiment  of  the 
ingenious  poet,  that  'no  new  publication  awakens  less 
curiosity  than  a  volume  of  poems  by  an  unknown  autlior.' 
A  severe  critic  raigiit  be  disposed  to  add,  that  sucii  indiffer- 
ence tesliHes  the  good  taste  of  a  discernrng  pubiic.  Jr. 
were  needless  lo  expose,  and  fruitless  to  bewail  the  irk.some 
duties  of  our  odice,  asexumintrs  of  the  ordinary  vvurco  set 
up  ibr  sale  under  the  abused  title  of  pe-e-y.  tint  we  shall 
l|ot  be  cliar^-ed,  at   least^  with  o-Dlentali'jus   cauduur^  if   vv;; 
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acknowledge  that,  wearied  with  the  labour  and  disappoint- 
jiient  of  searching  vain  pretensions,  we  pause  with  salusfac- 
tion  on  the  grateful  refreshment  afforded  by  the  chiitns  of 
genuine  merit.  Possibly,  however,  our  coinmenda;ions  may 
be  too  lavish,  because  excited  by  the  edge  of  contrast,  or  we 
may  indulge  the  sentiment,  of  admiration  too  freel}',  from  its 
lonarand  reluctant  bondacre  to  austerity. 

The  volume  before  us,  whose  obscure  exterior  is  not  form- 
ed to  attract  the  notice  of  the  curious,  consists  of  a  small 
collection  of  poems,  addressed  to  difierent  subjects  in  various 
measure.  Some  of  them  have  already  appeared  and  been 
admired  in  other  collections;  but  the  principal  piece,  *  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland,'  is  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  the  world.  The  author,  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  has 
incidentally  disclosed  that  he  is  a  printer  at  Shetiield.  A  well 
attested  report  has  reached  our  ears  that  his  name  is  known 
to  a  political  party,  by  the  commission  of  some  imprudencies 
for  which  he  formerl}'  incurred  the  penally  of  imprison- 
ment. Some  of  his  poems,  and  one  in  particular  which  is 
supposed  to  relate  especially  to  his  own  condition,  may  satis- 
fy the  reader  that  the  poet  is  no  unenlightened  adherent  to 
a  certain  sect  of  religious  enthusiasts.  But  it  is  tlie  charac- 
teristic both  of  religious  and  [>olitical  fanaticism  to  reveal  itself 
only  by  fits  ;  and  the  jealous  admirer  of  loyalty  and  sound 
do.'^trine,  ma}'  venture  with  little  sacrifice  to  peruse  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Montgomery's  effusions. 

*  Tlie  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,*  says  the  poet,  '  tht-  first  and  lonizcst 
essay  in  this  collection,  has  a  peculiar  claim  on  ihe  liberality  of  criti- 
cism. Whatever  its  fate  or  its  character  may  be,  it  is  neither  written  in 
tlie  spirit,  nor  after  the  manner  of  any  preceding  poet.  An  hcn^ic 
suliject  is  celebrated  in  a  lyric  measure,  on  a  dramatic  plan.  To 
unite  with  the  majesty  of  epic  sonr,  the  fire,  rapidity,  and  comj^res- 
sion  of  the  ode,  and  give  to  both  the  grace  and  variety  of  earnest 
impassioned  conversation,  would  be  an  enlargement  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  Parnassus.  In  such  ah  adventure, success  would  be  immortality;  , 
and  failure  itself,  in  the  present  instance,  is  consecrated  by  the  Ixdd- 
ness  of  the  first  attempt.  Under  these  circumstances,  The  Wan- 
derer of  Switzerland  will  be  hospitably  received  by  every  lover  of 
theiMuses:  and  thongh  the  poet  tnay  have  been  as  unfortunate  as 
lii>  hero,  the  infirmities  of  both  will  be  forgiven  for  the  courage 
w  hich  each  has  displayed.  The  historical  fact  alluded  to  in  this 
narrative,  maybe  found  in  i.]:i<^  Suppleynevt  to  Coxes  Travels,  and  in 
i'lavta's  HLiurij  uj  the  Behetic  Confederacy.' 

To  celebrate  an  heroic  subject  in  a  lyric  manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  dramatic  plan,  is  undoubtedly  a  novel  and  by  no 
means  easy  species  of  composition,  I'he  poet^bowever^has  nv> 
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aimei^  at  the  liighest  order  of  that  species.  His  piece  is  shovt, 
the  characters  introduced  are  tew  in  luimber,  tlie  incidents 
confined,  and  the  phjt  pretty  nearl}'^  comprized  in  a  single 
historical  fact.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  wisli 
to  depreciate  the  merit  of  his  attempt.  Tiiere  is  some  origin- 
ality in  tiiedesign,  and  considerable  success  in  the  execution; 
but  v/e  doubt  whether  the  design  be  adapted  to  a  larger  sub- 
ject, or  agreater  genius.  The  undisciplined  measure,  the  wild 
irregularity  ofcomposition.so  well  suited  to  theHreand  rapidi- 
ty of  an  ode,  are  also  adapted  only  to  the  limit  oi'  a  few  strik- 
ing images,  and  the  purpose  of  kindling  a  transitory  emotion. 
Nothing,  it  is  obvious^ gives  more  pain,  not  to  say  disgustjthan 
an  attempt  to  overstrain  the  feelings, or  to  keep  them  too  long 
in  agitanon  or  suspense,  when  raised  to  an  exalted  pitch. 
But  it  is  the  purpose  and  perfection  of  lyric  composition,  to 
rush  at  once  into  the  chamber  of  the  passions,  to  excite  with, 
promptitude  and  skill  tlieir  various  movements,  and  by  alter^ 
nately  rousing,  soothing,  or  contrasting  their  violence,  to 
haruionize  their  tumult,  so  as  to  produce  the  sensation  of  de- 
light. To  effect  this  purpose,  there  is  no  question  that  a  short 
composition  alone  can  be  adapted  5  nor  is  it  less  manifest  that 
such  a  design  can  be  suited  only  to  the  expression  of  a  few 
incidents,  or  at  best  of  a  rapid  and  broken  narrative.  These, 
therefore,  we  consider  as  absolute  disqualifications  for  the  use 
of  the  lyric  maimer  in  celebrating  heroic  subjects ;  and  the 
use  of  the  measure  solely,  can  be  deemed  little  else  than  a 
trick  of  indolence  and  bad  taste. 

We  have  stated  ouropinion  that  the  author'sefforts  at  poe» 
tical  composition,  by  v/hatever  denomination  he  may  please  to 
style  them, have  been  attendedwith  success, and  merit  thepraise 
of  oriajinal  skill.  But  his  skill  consists  chiefly  in  the  care  with 
which  he  has  avoided  false  ornament,  affected  or  trite  phrase- 
ology, and  common-place  topics  of  declamation;  and  his  suc- 
cess is  principally  marked  in  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  his 
narration.  The  lyric  metre  gives  an  air  of  spirit  and  variety, 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  not  ill  adapted  to  the  bre- 
vity of  his  subject.  The  story  is  as  follows  :  A  wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  considerably  advanced  in  years,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  his  daughter  and  her  young  children,  emigrate  from 
theircounlry,in  consequence  of  its  subjugation  by  the  French  in 
the  year  179S.  On  their  way  they  arrive  atthecottage  of  a  shep- 
herd beyond  the  frontiers, v-here  they  arehospitably  enterlai;)- 
ed.The  shepherd  entreats  the  wanderer  to  reveal  liis  story;  and 
the  asced  man  commences  the  recital  of  circumstances  relat- 
iagto  himself  and  kinared,  interspersed  with  bitter  reflections 
on  tlie  fallen  conditii.sn  of  his  native  iu:.;d.     The  guest  is  thea 
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presented   [o   a   supper;  and  having  finished  liis  repast,  lie 
proceeds,  at  the  desire  of  his  host,  to  relate  the  sufferings  and 
misfortunes  of  Switzerland  during  its  invasion  and  conquest 
by  France.     This  narrative  occupies  three  of  the  parts  into 
which  the  poem  is  divided.     The  uniformity  of  relation  is  in- 
terrupted by  occasionardialogue,  and  embellished  by  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  episode.     Of  the  latter  character  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Albert,  which  succeeds  the  more  gene- 
ral description  of  the  battle  of  Underwalden,  where  the  pa- 
triotic hero  met  the  fate  of  his  glorious   resistance.     The 
€tory  is  simply  and  beautifully  told  ;  and  the  pathos  rises  gra- 
dually  to  the  close,  when  the   daughter  of  the   wanderer 
is  discovered  to  be  the  wife  of  Albert,  and  her  feelings  are  so 
wrought  upon  by   the   revival  of  the  tragic  circumstances, 
that  she  falls  senseless  on  the  ground^  and  remains  for  some 
time  without  the  appearance  of  life.     As  the  night  advances 
the  a:uests  retire,  and  the  wanderer,  left  alone  wiih  the  shep- 
herd, proceeds  (in  the  two  ]i\st parts)  to  relate  his  own  ad- 
ventures subsequent  to   the  battle  of  Underwalden,  and  de- 
clares   his   resolution,  after    the   example   of  many  of  his^ 
countrymen,  to  iiy  from  the  tyranny  of  France,  and  settle  in 
some  remote  province  of  America. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
poem.  The  scheme  is  brief  and  simple,  but  jucliciously  devi- 
sed ;  the  topics  are  selected  with  skill  and  arranged  with 
taste  ;  and  the  whole,as  well  as  the  distinct  parts  of  the  com- 
position manifest  the  hand  of  no  c<^)mmon  or  feeble  artist. 
To  denominate  it  an  epic  poem,  would  be  a  misapplication, 
not  to  say  degradation,  oitlsat  respected  liile.  Tlie  appella- 
tion of  lyric  is  almost  equally  improper;  and  v.e  leave  our 
readers  to  determine  by  what  title  the  poem  is  to,  be  ex- 
posed to  criticis'U  or  adntinuion.  We  sliail  select  a  few- 
specimens  from  the  different  parts  of  the  piece.  The  open- 
ing oftiie  poem  is  simple  and  unaffected,  and  make^  the 
reader  at  once  acquainted  with  the  general  character  ot  the 
performanc.e. 

"  Shepherd.       "  Wanderer  !  whither  dost  thou  roani  r 
Weary  Wancleier,  old  and  firey  ! 
^\he^^;f<)^e  has^t  ihou  letl  tl.ine  hoai<% 
la  the  sunset  oi  thy  day  I" 

''  fVanieret.       "  Tn  the  «iitiset  »>r  iny  day, 

Strai!C,er  !  i  havt;  lost  my  home: 
Wt-ary,  waiiderin^,  old  hihI  tJ'ey^ 
'ilierelore,  iLeiciuic  Oo  1  luuiu. 
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'  Here  mine  arms  a  wife  enfold, 
Jaintiiiii  in  their  weak  embrace; 
There  my  (Jaushter's  cirarms  behold  J 
Withering  in  that  widow'd  face, 

'  These  lier  infants, — Oh  !  their  Sire, 
Worthy  of  the  race  of  TKLL, 
in  the  battle's  fiercest  fire, 
— In  his  country's  battle, — fell  !** 

'  Sin  p.  "  Switzerland  then  gave  thee  birth  ?" 

'  fraud.         "Aye, — 'twas  Switzerland  of  yore  ; 

But,  degraded  spot  of  earth  i 

'J'hou  art  Switzerland  no  more. 

*  O'er  thy  mountains,  sunk  in  blood, 
Are  the  waves  of  ruin  hurl'<l  j 
Like  the  waters  of  the  flood, 
Rolling  round  a  buried  world.'* 

*  S/icp.  "  Yet  will  Time  the  deluge  stop  ; 

Then  may  Svyit/erland  be  blest : 
On  St.  Gothard's  hoary  top 
Shall  the  Ark  of  Freedom  rest." 

'  IVand.        "  No  l-^Irreparably  lost, 

On  the  day  that  made  us  slaves, 
Freedom's  Ark,  by  tempests  tost, 
Founder'd  in  the  swallowing  waves." 

*  Shep,  •<  Welcome,  Wanderer  as  thou  art, 

All  my  blessings  to  partake; 
Yet  thrice-welcome  to  my  heart, 
For  thine  injured  country's  sake. 

*  On  the  western  hills  afar, 
Kvening  lingers  with  delight, 
While  she  views  her  favourite  star. 
Brightening  on  the  brow  of  night." 

The  following  stanzas  relate  to  the  attack  made  by  the 
Trench  on  the  valley  of  Undervvakleu  from  the  lake.  After 
a  desperate  conflict,  they  were  victoriously  repelled, and  two 
of  their  vessels  containing  five  hundred  men  perishedin  the 
engagement.  After  marking  ti>e  approach  ot"  the  enemV;, 
the  uuel  breaks  out : 

'  In  a  deluge  upon  land 
Barst  their  overwhelming  might ; 
Back  we  hurl'd  them  from  the  strand, 
Still  returnin»»  to  the  ti^ht. 

*  Still  repulsed,  their  rac;e  increased, 
'lill  the  waves  were  warm  with  bU^jJ  j 
Still   repulsed,  they  never  cvased, 
Till  ihvy  founder'd  in  xhe  fluod. 
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*  For  on  that  triumphant  day, 
Undcrwalden's  arms  once  more 
Broke  Oppression's  black  array, 
Dash'd  Invasion  from  he;-  ^horc, 

*  Gaul's  surviving  barks  retired, 
Muttering  vengeance  as  they  fled  | 
Hope  in  us,  by  Victory  fired, 
Raised  our  Spirits  from  the  dead, 

*  From  the  dead  our  Spirits  rose. 
To  the  dead  they  soon  return'd; 
Bright,  on  its  eternal  close, 
Underwalden's  glory  burn'd. 

■  Star  of  Switzerland  !  whose  rays 
Sbed  such  sweet  expiring  light. 
Ere  the  Gallic  comet's  blaze 
Swept  thy  beauty  into  night : 

*  Star  of  Switzerland  !  thy  fame 
No  recording  bard  hath  sung. 

Yet  be  thine  immortal  name  , 

Inspiration  to  my  tongue  ! 

*  While  the  lingering  moon  delay'tl 
In  the  wilderness  of  night. 

Ere  the  morn  awoke  the  shade 
Ir.to  loveliness  and  light : — 

*  Gallia's  tigers  wild  for  blood. 
Darted  on  our  sleeping  fold  ; 
Down  the  mountains,  o'er  the  flood, 
Dark  as  thunder-clouds  they  roll'd.' 

We  shall  offer  one  further  extract^  which  contains  a  de-» 
scription  of  the  aged  wanderer's  emotions  on  quitting  the 
field  of  battle,  where  he  had  been  left  by  the  enemy  amidst  a 
heap  of  slain,  covered  with  the  blood  and  reposing  on  the 
body  of  Albert,  who  had  fallea  in  the  defence  of  his  aged 
father-in-law. 

'  Wand.      "  Aye  !  my  heart,  unwont  to  yield, 
Quickly  queli'd  thestralige  afiVight, 
And  undaunted  o'er  the  field, 
I  began  my  lonely  flight. 

'  Loud  the  gusty  night-wind  blew  J 
ISiany  an  awful  pause  between; 
Fits  of  light  and  darkness  fiew, 
Wild  and  sudden,  o'er  the  scene, 

*  For  the  moon's  resplendent  eye 
Oieams  of  transient  glory  sbed  ; 
And  the  clouds  athwart  the  sky^ 
Like  a  routcj  army  flctj,- 
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'    ^  *  Sourtds  and  voices  fill'd  the  vale, 

Heard  alternate,  loud  and  low  ; 
Shouts  of  victory  swoli'.d  the  gals, 
But  the  breezes  munnur'd  woe. 

,  ^  -As  i  c5inlb'd  the  inountain's  side, 
Where  the  lake  and  valley  meet, 
All  my  countr^-'s  power  and  pride 
Lay  in  ruins  ai  my  feet. 

*  On  tliatgrin>,-ai)d  ghastly  plain, 
Ui>derv^aldcji'8:hm]-t-strings  brake, 
When  biie  saw  ,h*;r  heroes  shifn,  : 
And  her  rocks  receive  the  yoke. 

*  On  that  plain,  i.n  childhood's  hours, 
From  their  mother's  a.rms  set  free, 
-Oft  these  heroes  gather'd  flowers, 
Often  chased  the  wanderiing  bee. 

'  On  that  plain, in  rosy  youth, 
They  hud  fed  their  fat iiers' flocks,        '' 
Told  their  love,  ainl  pledged  their  truth,  ' 
In  the  shadovv  af  those  tocks; 

*  There  with  shepherd's  pipe  and  song, 
In  the  merrypmingljng  dance,' 

^^,,',Once  they  led- their  hrides  along, 

Now  !   .  r    Pertlition  seize  thee,  Franee  !' 

But  it  is  time  ttv-ie-sign  t]ie •  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  in 
order  to  recommend^tp.the  noUce  of  our  readers  some  of  the 
smaller  poems  coatniined  in  thesame;  volnpne.  ■  '  The  Grave,* 
'  The  Vigil  of  Sl^i^rlc,'. '  Thc-^Qceanj'.rXbe, Common  Lot', 
and  several  others -;baye  considerable  and  original  nierit. 
We  shall  dfiviaie  into  a.sinsrle  e;ctrapt.-r-'  The  Graye,' 

*  There  is  a  cal;-n  foj  those  who  , weep, 

A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found,     . 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep, 

3^ow  in  the  ground. 

'  The  storm,  that  wrecks  the  winter  s    k, 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose, 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh. 

That  shuts  the  rose, 

*  I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 

And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil, 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 
From  all  my  toil. 

*  For  INIisery  stole  me  at  n^y  birth, 

And  cast  me  hopeless  on  the  wild, 
1  perish  i — O  my  Mother  Earth  ! 

Take  home  thy  child  J 
CuiT.  Rev;.  Vol.  S,  August,  1806.  B  h 
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f  On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee  ; 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind. 
Resembling  me. 

*  Ilark  ! — a  strange  sound  affrights  mine  ear; 
]My  pulse — my  brains  runs  wild, — I  rave  : 
— All  1  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 

"  1  am  the  Grave ! 

'  "  The  grave,  that  never  spake  before, 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide  : 
O  listec  ! — I  will  speak  no  more  : 
Be  silent,  Pride ! 

*  "  Art  thou  a  \yretch,  of  hope  forlorn,  ^ 

The  victim  of  consuming  care  ? 
Is  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 
By  fell  despair  ? 

*  "  Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 

Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast; 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest  ? 

f  '?  Lash'd  by  the  furies  of  the  mind, 

From  wrath  and  vengeance  wouldst  thou  fiee? 
Ah  I  think  not,  hope  not,  fool  !  to  find 
A  friend  in  me. 

*  **  By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb., 

Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell! 
By  the  dyead  secrets  of  my  womb  ! 
By  death  and  hell  ! 

f  "  I  charge  thee  live  ! — repent  and  pray  ; 
In  dust  thine  infamy  deplore  ; 
There  yet  is  mercy  ; — go  thy  way. 
And  sin  no  more. 

* "  Art  thou  a  mourner  ? — hast  thoii  knowrj 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights  ? 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown, 

And  tranquil  nights  ? 

f  '*  O  live  !•■ and  deeply  cherish  still 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past : 
Rely  on  heaven's  unchanging  will 
For  peace  at  last. 

f  '*  Art  thou  a  wanderer  ? — hast    thou  seen 
P'erwheJming  tempests  drown  thy  bark  ? 
A  shipwreck'd  sutlerer  hast  thou  been, 
Misfortune's  mark  i 
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*  "  Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport, 
Condeinn'd  in  wretchedness  to  roam, 

Live  !— thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 
A  quiet  home. 

*  "  To  friendship  didst  thou  trust  thy  fame, 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe, 

Who  stole  into  thy  breast  to  aim 
A  surer  blow  ? 

*  "  Live  ! — and  repine  not  o'er  his  loss, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told  : 

Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship's  gold, 

'  "  Go  seek  that  treasure,  seldom  found, 
Of  power  the  fiercest  griefs  to  calm, 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 
With  heavenly  balm. 

♦  '•  In  woman  hast  thou  placed  thy  bliss. 

And  did  the  fair  one  laithless  prove  ? 
Hath  she  betray 'd  thee  with  a  kiss, 

And  sold  thy  love  ? 

'  "  Ijiive  ! — 'twas  a  false  bewildering  fire  ; 
Too  often  love's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  sweet  desire. 
But  kills   the  heart. 

*  **  A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breast, 
A  brighter  maiden's  virtuous  charms  ! 
Blest  shalt  thou  be,  supremely  blest, 

In  beauty's  arms. 

'  '• Whate'er  thy  lot, — Whoe'er  theu  be,— p 

Confess  thy  folly, — kiss  the  rod, 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  se« 
The  hand  of  God. 

•  ^'  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break, 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  thera  for  his  mercy's  sake  ; 
H,e  wounds  to  heal ! 

"  Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  his  providence  adore: 
'Tis  done  I — Arise  !  He  bids  thee  stand, 
To  fall  no  more, 

Now,  traveller  in  the  vale  of  tears! 
To  realms  of  everlasting  light, 
Through  time's  dark  wilderness  of  years. 

Pursue  thy  flight. 
Bb2 
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'  "  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A_  rc^t  for  jvearypilgrims  found  ;  ' 

And  t\hi!e  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep. 

Low  ill  the  "round  ; 

s:ii::t  Vi."  .  .     •     ^'  ' 

*  "  The  sou],  oforigin  divine, 
God's  glorious  itsiage,  freed  from  clay, 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine, 
A  star  of  day  t 

'  "  Tlie  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky  J     ■ 
Thesdhl,  immortal' as  it^sire, 

•  Shaii  never  die." 

We  reluctaplly  quitoiir  examination  of  this  collection  of 
poems,  whose  genuine  and  unafjecled  beauties  are  scattered 
throughout  with  no  sparing  hand.  Amidst  the  mass  ol'modern 
poetry,  published  or  ufipubiished,  we  have  seen  i'ew  com- 
positions worthy  of  more  careful  perusal  or  more  lasting 
fame. 


Art.  V.  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Crouch,  including  a  Retrospect 
of  the  Stage;  fliiring  the  Years  she  performed.  Bi/  M.  J. 
Young.  2  vols'.  \o.mo.  9s.     Asperne.  1806. 

AS  in  that  pleasing  noyel^  the  Simple  Story,  all  is  gaiety, 
and  joy,  and  pleasure,  at  the  opening  of  the  work — but  age, 
and  alteration  of  character,  and  misery,  at  the  conclusion  ;' 
so,  in  these  less  jjleasing  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Crouch,  the: 
careless  and  arriiable  years  of  her  youth  are  contrasted  with 
the  falling  of^,  the:  misfortune,  the  imprudence  (to  talk  witK 
a  fashionable  gentleness)  of  her  more  advanced  life. 

*  She  was  the  daughter, ol"  a  Mr.  Peregrine  Philips,  descended 
from  the  younger  branch  of  a  respectable  family  in  Wales  ;  the 
elder  branch  of 'vhich  was  graced  by  a  long  line  of  baronets,  the 
last  of  whom  was. created  a  peer  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1776/ 

These  are  the  titles  of  ancestry  appertaining  to  our  frail 
fair  one,  and  such  is  the  boast  of  her  biographer,  whom 
we  perceive  to  be  so  uniformly  solicitous  to  exalt  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  heroine,  that  perhaps  he  may  occasionally  lean 
more  to  the  sid,e  of  benevolent  indulgence,  than  of  strict 
veracity. 

We  shall  pass  over  in  a  forgiving  silence  the  imintcrest- 
ing  annals  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Pliilips,  and  only  hint  that  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  that  notorious   political  bub- 
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ble^  John  Wilkes.  But  we  do  not  meddle  with  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Philips— suffice  it  to  say  th.at  he  seems  to  havfe 
been  a  well-meaning  person,  and,  in  one  striking  instance, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  record  as  it  is  connected  with  his 
daughter's  history,  a  man  of  most  praise-worthy  and  con- 
scientious principles. 

To  conHne  ourselves  chiefly  to  Mrs.  Crouch,  and    to  dis- 
miss at  once  some  of  the  liiinor  characters  introduced    into 
these  volumes,  we  shall  cursorily  remark,  that   the    writer, 
who  is  often  obtruded  upon   our  notice,  and  whom    we  sus- 
pect to  be  a  Female,  (though  we  plead  guilty  to  the    charge 
of  ignorance,  when  we  confess  that  M.  J.  Young,   notwith- 
standing his  or  her  voluminous   publications,  is  unknown  to 
us,)  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  primary  requisites  for  literary 
excellence.    Those  who  compose  in  luiglish  (not  to  mention 
other   languages)  shoukl.  by    tlie   help   of  grammars,   acci- 
dences,  vocabularies,  and  dictionaries,    previously    acquire 
some  knowledge    of   our  mother-tongue;    they  should    not 
talk  of  "^  aviaries  of  birds' —  nor  print  such  lines  as 

'  No  giddy,  bglif,  fflntastic  airs. 
In  her  enchanting  form  appears  ;' 

'nX  least  we  are  here  bold  enough  to  rest  upon  our  own 
opinion,  and  to  assert,  that  the  superfluity  of  expression  in 
the  first  of  these  instances,  and  the  false  concord  in  the  se- 
cond, might  be  dispensed  vvith^  even  in  the  politest  circles. 
33ut  taste  is  a  cameleon. 

After  the  necessary  musical  education,  Miss  Nancy   Phi- 
lips came  forward  as  a  public  singer,  *  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  any  stage  at   Drury   lane  Theatre,   in  the    charac- 
ter of  Mandanp,  in  the  opera  of  Artaserxes,  during  the  winter 
of  1780  ;' — -  '  and'  was  received  by  an  elegant  audience  with 
unbounded   applause/     This  short    extract    will   give  our 
readers  a  very  just  idea  of  the  newspapei*  stile  of  piilf  and 
panegyric  in  which   these  memoirs  are   composed  ;  but  un- 
less they  were  condemned  to  our  duty  of  a  thorough  perusal, 
they  could  not  imagine  hoiV  large  a  part  oi'  them  consists  of 
copies  from  old    pTay-bills,    of  dramatis   personiB,  without 
^tritical  remark  ot  anecdote  ! 

By  way  of  digression,  our  author  introdiices  a  high-flown 
account  of  the  riots  in  the  year  1780:  his  pro3e  is  really 
i"un  mad ;  but  as  we  wage  no  war  with  Bedlam,  we  shall 
merely  quote,  with  pity  and  concern,  such  passages  as  '  th.e 
appalling  report  of  hfe-destroying  bullets,' and  '  the  dreaded 
.t]i<i;htlv  roar  for  lisfhts  I  lio-hts  !  litjhts  I' 

Ihe    beauty  of  Miss  Philips  was  not  only   the  subject   oif 
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daily  paragraphs  in  the  papers,  which  celebrated  her  '  love- 
ly Grecian  nose/  but  procured  for  her  also  some  more  seri- 
ous and  even  desperate  admirers.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
178  t  that  Miss  Philips,  while  performing  at  Dublin,  capti- 
vated the  heart  of  an  [rish  gentleman  ;  who,  being 
unable  to  win  her  affections  by  his  vehement  profes- 
sions, actually  threatened  to  destroy  her  and  himself  if 
she  persisted  in  her  refusal,  and  said,  that  if  he  could 
not  get  nearer  to  her,  he  would  shoot  her  from  the  pit 
when  she  was  on  the  stage,  and  then  put  an  end  to  his 
own  existence.  The  unhappy  maniac  was  secured  in  the 
theatre,  on  the  following  night  alter  he  had  declared  this  re- 
solution, by  the  officers  of  justice. 

Another  lover  was  a  minor,  but  heir  to  a  splendid  fortime 
and  a  title  ;    and  ^Jiss  Philips  was  very  improper hf  prevailed 
upon  to  promise  a  clandestine  marriage  with  this  enamoured 
youth.       They    accordingly  eloped    together  \  but  with  u 
prudence,  which  did  great  honour  to  a  brother  of  the  lady's, 
he  accompanied  the  fugitives  on  their  journey.     This  single 
circumstance  is,  we  think,    sufficient  to  rescue  ]\[iss  Philips 
from  the  calumny  she  met  with  on  her   return  to    London. 
It  should   be  mentioned    too,  that   the  lovers   attempted   to 
procure  a  priest  to  solemnize  their  marriage  before  their  ex- 
pedition ;  but   no   Roman  Catholic  nor   Protcsfa7tt  ministtr, 
from  the  rank  and  consequence  of  one  of  the  parties,  would 
venture  to  perform  the  nuptial  ceremony.     We  cannot  help 
observing  the  liberal  indifference  of  our  lovers  as  to    the  reli- 
gion according  to  whose  forms  they  were  united.      They  set 
cut  however,with  the  brother,  for  the  sea-coast,  intending  to 
pass  over  into   Scotland,  but  were  overtaken    at   the   port, 
just  as  they   were   about   to   sail,  by   Mr.  Philips  and    the 
father  of  the  young  gentleman.     The  former  had  communi- 
cated the  intelligence  of  the  elopement  to  the  latter  imme- 
diately after  he  had  received  it    himself,  disdaining  the  idea- 
of  his  daughter  stealing  clandestinely  into  a  famil)',  which 
would  consider  the  alliance  of  its  heir  with  an  actress   as  a 
disgrace. 

Upon  her  re-appearance  at  Drurv-Lane,  our  disappointed 
heroine  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  exposed  to  the  sarcasms 
of  her  fellow-labourers ;  and  felt  them  more  acutely  than  we 
conceive  she  would  have  done  had  they  been  founded  upon 
truth.  In  fact,  as  we  premised  of  these  memoirs,  the  begin- 
ning, indeed  the  whole  of  the  first  volume,  which  brings  the 
life  of  Miss  Philips  down  to  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Crouch, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  at  that  period,  (1785,)  contains  the 
account  of  a  \QYy  amiable  character^  except  in  the  vioiatiou 
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of  duty  above  recorded.  We  must  now  reluclatitly,  for 
inore  reasons  than  one,  advert  to  the  contents  of  the  second 
volume,  not,  however,  without  previously  extracting  an 
anecdote  or  two  of  the  Kembles;  which  are  almost  the  only 
instances  in  which  our  author  has  fulfilled  his  promise  of  in- 
cluding a  retrospect  of  the  stage  (any  further  than  by  copy- 
ing play^bills)  in  the  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Crouch. 

*  One  day,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  supernatural  appear- 
ances in  the  night,  wlien  Mr.  S.  Kenible  happened  to-be  present  a 
Mr.  Philips's,  he  said  that  he  had  once  felt  himself  extremely  sur« 
prised  by  a  nocturnal  visitor,  when  he  lay  at  an  inn.  It  was  about 
three  in  the  morning,  and  being  summer,  light  enough  to  distinguish 
objects,  when  he  heard  something  moving  in  his  chamber,  and  pre- 
sently belield  at  the  side  of  his  bed  a  dwarf,  singularly  habited, 
who  gazed  in  equal  astonishment  at  him:  but  as  small  objects  are 
not  so  terrific  as  large  ones,  Mr.  S.  Ken)ble  recovered  tirst  from  his 
surprise,  and  raising  himself  up  in  the  bed,  asked  the  little  figure 
what  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted  in  his  room.  The  dwarf  assuming 
courage  replied — "  1  am,  as  you  may  perceive,  sir,  a  dwarf,  come  to 
be  shown  at  the  fair  to-morrow.  I  have  mistaken  the  chamber,  no 
doubt,  and  was  frightened  when  I  saw  you  ;  who  are  a  giant,  come, 
1  suppose,  to  be  shown  for  a  sight  .-ft  the  fair  like  myself," 

'  Mr.  S.  Kemble  told  this  little  story  with  great  humour.  Miss 
Philips  was  highly  diverted  at  the  time,  and  frequently  repeated 
the  siory,  as  she  called  it,  of  the  dwarf  and  the  giant. 

'  She  also  mentioned  frequently,  with  gratitude,  the  spirited    con- 
duct of  Mr.  .lolm  Kemble,  when  they   were    performing    at  Cork. 
Mr.  Philips  being  confined  by  the  gout,  had  requested  iNIr.  Kemble 
to  conduct  his  daughter  home  after  the   play  was  over,  during  his 
conHnemont.     One  evening,  however,  some  young  officers,  belong-- 
ing  to  a  regiment  quartered  in  that  city,  chose   to  contend   for  the 
honour  of  seeing  the  beautiful  Miss    Philips  safe    to  her  lodgings  ; 
and  accordingly,  wtien  she   went   to  her    dressing-room,   stationed 
themselves  m   the  passage  through  which  she  was  obliged  to  return, 
and  as  they  were  rather  more  elevated  than,  perhaps,  they    might 
have  been  before  dinner,  they  disputed  concerning  their  rights  to  the 
temporary  honour  of  being  her  conductor   so  laudly,  that  the  fair 
subject  of  their  dispute  locked  herself  into  her  dressing  room  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Kemble   sent  to  inform  her  that  he  was   waiting   for  her, 
'  she  replied  to  his  messenger,  through  the  door,  that  she  would  not 
leave  the  room  until  the  officers  had  quitted   the  theatre,  as  she  was 
resolved  not  to  pass  them.     Upon  this  they  were  politely  desired  to 
quit  the  passage,  in  which    they   had  stationed  themselves,   as   tha 
doors  of  the  theatre  were  going  to  be  shut.     They   said  they    would 
not  leave  the  house  until  Miss  Philips  did,  as  they  were  v;aiting  to 
attend  her.     Mr.  Kemble,  hearing  this,  took  his  sword,  and,  passing 
through  them,  said,  with  dignity  and   firmness — "  Gentlemen,   Mr. 
Philips,  who  13  cuiifineii  by  illness,  Uas  requested  me  to  cohduct  hit 
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daughter  from  the  theatre;    and,   as   gentlemen,  I  trust  5'ou   will 
r.ot  molest  her  ;  for  be  assured,  I  shall   maintain    the    trust  reposed 
in  me."     He  called  Miss  Philips,  and  toki  her,   that  her    father   was 
anxious  for  her  return,    as    it  was   iate,  and   assured   her   that  she 
^vould   pass   without  interruption.      The    trembler,    scarcel)-  assu- 
red, ventured  forth  ;  but,  when  she   beheld  the    officers,   would  have 
run  back  to  her  room,  if  Mr.  Kemble   had    not    held    her  fast,  and 
said — "  Be  under  no  apprehension,   I    am    resolved  to   protect    you 
from  interruption.      If  anj'  gentleman   be   dissatisfied    with    my   be- 
haviour, I  will  meet  him,  if,  he  pleases,  to-morrow  morning,    and  if 
he  can  ?j;'ore  it  to  be  avo«^,  I  shall    be    ready   to  apologize   for   it." 
This   firm  and  manly  conduct  rather  checked  the  violent  spirit  of  the 
contenders,  who   suilered  Miss  Philips    to  pass  with  her  calm  and 
fearless  protector.     But  in   the   morning,  the  commanding   officer, 
havingheard  of  the  confusion  his    inferior   officers    had    occasioned, 
called  on  Mr.  and  Miss  Philips,  and  told  them  that  he  was  extreme- 
ly sorry  any  persons   under  his  Command  should  act  so  unbecoming 
the  character  of  gentlemen,  and  assured  them  that    the  aggressor  or 
aggressors  should  make  whatever  public  apology  they  required.  Miss 
Philips  told  him,  that  all  she  required  was,  that  in  future  the  gentle- 
men would  go  from   the  theatre  with  the  rest   of   the   audience,    and 
leave  her  to  go  home  quietly  with  her  father,  or  whoever  he    should 
appoint  to  conduct  her.     This  was  promised;  and  during  her    stay 
in  the  city  of  Cork,  was  strictly  adhered  to.     Mr.  Kemble's  prudent, 
yet  spirited  conduct,  on  that  occasion,  was  highly  spoken  of,  even  by 
ihose  whom  it  restrained,  when  reason  regained   her  dominion  over 
their  senses.     This  afl'air  was  in  itself  sufficient   to   raise  the   report 
of  a  particular  attachment  between  Miss  Philips  and  Mr.  Kemble.' 

But  their  Acquaintance  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  passed 
the  bounds  of  friendship. 

After   these  suflicient  extracts  from  the  work  before  us,   its. 
remaining  portion  must  be  more  slightly  noticed,  and  indeed 
it  is  not  even  of  so  tolerably  amusing  a  nature  as  the  preced- 
ing, either  in  its  stibjcct  matter  or  composition. 

We  shall  hercjust  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
interested  upon  minute  points  of  theatrical  inlormation,  that 
Mr.  George  Colman  the  younger,  produced  his  first  dra- 
irtatic"  attempt,  under  the  title  of  '  l\vo  to  One,'  a  musical 
comedy,  at  his  father's  theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  on  June 
the  19th,  1784.  He  has  since  kept  successful  possession  of 
the  stage  for  twenty-two  years,  in  which  period  he  has 
atchieved  much  to  delight  the  public,  and  much  to  entitle 
himself,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  severer  few,  to  the 
character  of  a  very  able  and  humor ovis  comic  writer.  In 
tragedy,  we  own  that  we  so  far  difier  from  the  general 
opinion,  as  to  rank  him  in  an  inferior  class  of  authors  altoge- 
ther.    His  debut  was  adorned  by   a  very  poetical  prologue 
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from  the  pen  of  his  father,  whose  comparison  of  blmsell    to 
Diedakis  on  this  occasion, 

*  While  now  with  beatins;  heart,  and  anxious  eye. 
He  sees  his  vent' reus  you'ngling  strive  to  fly,' 

appears  to  iis  particnlarlj  happy  and  ingenious. 

Waving  all  mention  of  the  koyalty  Theatre,  h-aiU.  ia  the 
year  178.^,  and  of  Mr.  Pahner's  disappointment  in  not  beinij; 
permiUed  to  act  plays  there;  waving  the  old  actress,  who;u 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty- live  danced  a  jig,  called  the  Irisli 
Trot,  on  the  stage  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;   waving 

*  the  betwiching  charms  of  Jordan  altogether/ 

and  various  other  amenities  ofa  similar  nature,we  come  at  once 
to  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crouch,  and  her  Cichheo,  Mr.  Kelly,'  who 
all  lived  in  one  house  together  on  the  most  cordial  terms, 
upon  the  arrival  of  that  gentleman  who  is  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, from  Italy,  in  the  year  1787.  At  length  Mr.  CroucU 
grew  tired  (as  we  naturally  suppose)  of  so  liberal  and  enlight, 
ened  a  system  of  friendly  and  connubial  harmony  ;  and  bid- 
ding farewell  to  this  new  St.  PreuK  and  new  lieloise,  solaced 
himself  with  the  pleasures  of  retaliation. 

It  is  impossible  to'pass  over  the  lenity  with  whicli  our  au- 
thor, a  friend  of  Mrs.  Crouch's,  treats  this  disgusting  subject, 
without  the  severest  reprehension.  I>elicacy,  however,  far- 
bids  us  to  condemn  such  actions  and  such  a  vindication  of  theux 
in  more  than  general  terms.  We  will  merely  select  the 
strongest  of  those  terms  that  offer  themselves ;  and,  after 
liaving  said  that  such  a  community  of  bed  and  board  realizes 
the  grossest  visions  of  the  most  corrupt  modern  philosophers, 
dismiss  these  matters  to  their  kindred  darkness. 

In  justice  to  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  it  should  be 
added,  that  all  her  filial  and  sisterly  duties  seem  to  have- 
been  discharged  with  exemplary  zeal  and  tenderness.  With 
regard  to  her  literary  taste,  of  wliich  much  is  said,  we  can- 
not so  far  agree  with  her  biographer,  as  to  coiMsider  her  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  Cowper  and  Sjhenstone  as  very  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  its  correctness  or  elegance.  That  our  au- 
thor should  select  the  whole  of  Cowper's  conceited  songr, 
(for  conceit  is  very  compatible,  nay,  is  almost  synonimous, 
with  methodism)  of 

'  The  rose  had  been  wash'd,  just  wash'd  in  a  show'r,' 

is  a  very  natural    proceeding  for  so  perfect  a  book-maker; 
but  he  ill  defends  the  fame  of  Cowper,  who  rests  it  upon  this 
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poem.  That  Cowper  has  earned  an  honest  fame,  we  sre  faf 
from  denying;  as  a  moral  poet  his  precepts  are  excellent; 
but  his  diction  throughout  is  latinized,  and  consequently 
stiff,  pedantic,  and  inverted.  In  harmony  he  is  entirely 
delicient.     The    lines  upon  Omai,  and  those  beginning 

*  England  I   with  all  tliy  faults  I  love  thee  still,'  &c.  &c. 

are  perhaps  among  the  best  of  his  efforts.  We  wish  he  had 
written  more  Johnnv  Tiilpins. 

To  return  to  Mrs.  ( j'ouch.  Her  friends,  we  are  infonn- 
ed,  made  one  fruitless  attempt  to  separate  her  from  Mr, 
Kelly  ;  hut,  as  her  biographer  eniphalically  observes,  '  she 
was  a  teaman;  and  not  an  iiiigeL'  She  died  (for  our  readers 
may  be  tired  of  her  life)  on  the  '2d  of  October  1805,  aged 
only  38  years;  and  '  a  stone  was  inscribed  to  her  beloved  me- 
mory by  ]iim\  whom  she  esteemed  the  most  faithful  of  her 
friends.'  Her  husband  is  vet  livimr,  and  of  hiui  we  shall  only 
iiay,voienU  nan  fit  injuria.  AVe  are  glad  to  be  able  to  insert 
the  following  sentence  : 

*  Mrs.  Crouch  departed  this  life  with  grateful  love  for  lier  afTec- 
tiniiHle  and  attentive  friends  :  in  perfect  harmony  witii  all  Uie  world; 
in  the  firm  belief  of  an  eternal  Greater,  and  in  an  humble  reliance 
on  his  mercy.' 

To  those  readers  (if  any  such  exisf)  who  can  con)phiin  of 
the  paucity  of  our  selections  from  such  a  work  as  the  present, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  of  Mrs.  Crouch  herself  nothing 
material  remains  untold  ;  and  that  as  to  her  family,  the  in- 
formatit)n  respecting  them  chiefly  consists  of  such  imj>ortant 
and  interesting  particulars  as  those  with  which  we  shuU  con- 
clude our  extracts  and  critique  : 

*In  thesummcr  of  theycar  1780, Mr.  Philips  chiefly  resided  at  Broad- 
stuirs ;  his  sister  in  Essex  ;  and  Captain  Horrebcnv  (Mrs.  Croucii's 
brother-in-law)  took  a  house  at  Swansea  in  Walts ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  season,  Mrs.  Horrebovv  visited  her  sister  at  Liverpool'! !  I  ! ! ! 
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Art.  1.  A  Descriptionof  the  Strata  which  occur  in  ascending 
from  the  Plains  of  Kincardineshire  to  the  Summit  of  Mount 
Baftoe,  one  of  the  most  elevated  Points  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  the  Grampian  Mountains.  I5y  Lieut.  Colonel  imrie, 
F. R.S.  Ed. — The  study  of  mineralogy,  which  now  attracts 
so  great  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the  scientliic  world,  owes- 
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nuich  of  its  attraction,  as  well  as  part  of  its  progress,  to  those 
tlieories  wliich  have  been  invented  to  explain,  and  if  possible 
to  reduce  to  some  distinct   and   general  heads,   the  various 
phenomena  which  appear  in  the  substance  of  ourglobe.  \  et 
the  passions  of  men,   alive  with  a  morbid  irritability  to   the 
feelings  of  wounded  vanity,  have  not  always  been  able  to  con- 
template   with  the  sober  eye  of  philosophy  objects  so  unin- 
teresting to  the  bulk  of  mankind  as  the  rocks  of  the  moun- 
tain or  the  strata  of  the  mine;  and   so  completely    has  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
subject  of  geology,  suffered  their  Judgment  to  be  distorted 
by  their  aliection  for  the   reigns  of  Neptune  or    Pluto,  by 
their  opposite  hatred  of  water  or  of  fire,  that  the  cool  and 
sensible  remarks  of  Colonel  Imrie,  who  has  wholly  avoided 
every  observation  regarding  either  of  the  contending  theo- 
ries, must   be   received  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  facts 
already  known.     A  good  theory  ought  to  explain  the  cause 
of  every  phenomenon;  and  even  if  the  descriptions  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  before  us  should  not  be  found  to  coincide 
with  tlie  proposed  explanations,   we  shall  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  very  failure   will  bring  us 
nearer  the  true  hypothesis. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Hut- 
tonian  theory  of  the  earth,  a  degree  of  attention,  before  un- 
thougbt  of,    has  been  bestowed  on  the  spots  where  the  pri- 
marv  and  secondarv  strata  arecontisiuaus  to  each  other.   Ac- 
corcjing  to    that  mode  of  explaining  the  formation  of  our 
globe  into  its  present  arrangement,  these  two  sorts  of  strata 
differ  extremely  from  each  other  in  their  antiquity,  and  m 
tile  processes  which  they  have  undergone.     It  however  tliis 
be  so  in  reality,  marks  of  such  changes  ought  to  be  percepti- 
ble every  where,  but  most  frequently  and  by  far  the  most  dis- 
tinctlv  at  those  points  where  the  more  ancient  touch  the  more 
modern  portions  of  the  earth.     This  word  antiquity,  it  must 
be  remarked,  is  not  meant   to  be  applied   to  the   substance, 
but  merelv  to  the  form  of  the  strata.  But  if  such  mark's  should 
not  be  discernible,  at  least  notliing  opposite  or  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  ought  to  be  found. 

Colonel  imrie  informs  us,  that  the  Grampian  mountains 
arise  from  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland, 
and  forming  three  ranges  of  parallel  hills,  advance  in  an 
eastern  diieclion  to  meet  the  German  ocean  near  the  tov/n 
of  Aberdeen.  The  river  North  Esk  has  its  origin  among 
these  mountains,  and  first  running  eastward,  at  last  changes 
its  course,  and  penetrates  across  the  Grampians  iiowiog  to 
the  south.     Au  opportunity   was  thQs  afforded  to  the   intei- 
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Jigent  activity  of  Col.  Imrie,  to  observe  with  uncommon  ad- 
■vantages,  the  posilion  of  the  strata  in  the  bed  of  this  river  for 
a  space  nearly  of  six  miles,  from  the  horizontal  sandstone  iii 
the  plain  to  the  granite  of  Mount  Battoc.  This  paper,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  a  statement  of  facts,  does  not  admit 
of  a  very  easy  abridgment.  At  the  end  the  reader  is  pre- 
sented with  a  plate,  in  which  the  position  and  succession  of 
tlie  strata  is  laid  down  with  much  apparent  accuracy,  and  by 
means  of  which  assistance  a  much  better  idea  may  be  obtain- 
ed of  these  circumstances,  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  view 
of  the  actual  strata  to  any  other  than  a  person  familiarised 
with  the  inspection  and  consideration  of  such  phenomena. 

The  colonel  travels  from  the  plains  of  Kincarchneshire, 
up  the  course  of  the  North  Esk.  At  the  point  of  his  depar- 
ture, the  native  rock  consists  of  a  siliceous  sandstone  in 
layers  of  from  one  inch  to  four  fefetin  thickness,  and  perfectly 
horizontal.  But  as  it  approaches  the  Grampians  it  begins  to 
rise  or  be  set  on  end,  and  at  last  becomes  perfectly  vertical  in 
its  position-  No  organic  remains  are  mentioned  to  hare 
been  found  in  it,  but  it  contains  abundance  of  water- woj'^ni 
pebbles.  It  is  also  observed  to  be  more  solid  the  nearer  it 
approaches  the  mountains.  Where  it  has  attained  its  verti- 
cal situation  a  bed  of  whinstone  forty  feet  broad  is  interpo- 
sed between  the  strata,  and  two  small  jets  of  the  same  mate- 
rial are  remarked  to  have  disrupted  the  layers  of  sandstone, 
and,  arising  from  the  main  bed  ofwdiin,  to  penetrate  in  a 
zig-zag  manner,  decreasing  in  diameter  as  they  ascend,  and 
terminating  befyre  they  reach  the  surface.  The  river  ha§ 
in  this  place  worn  down  the  strata  to  a  depth  of  fifty  or  six- 
ty feet,  and  thus  aiforded  an  opportunity  of  remarking  ri  cu- 
rious fjict,  happily  illustrative  of  the  theory  which  supposes 
the  ancient  liquefaction  of  basalt. 

Soon  after  this  point  the  sandstone  is  gradually  cotlverted 
into  a  sort  of  plum-pudding  rock,  and  of  this  tliere  is  a  stra- 
tum 400  yards  thick,  or  followed  by  layers  of  grit.  Then 
comes  porphyry  of  the  argillaceous  kind,  and  next  again  a 
confused  mass  of  different  insrredients,  which,  however,  arfe 
still  stratified.  Various  argillaceous  substances,  mterniixed 
with  beds  of  whin,  are  afterwards  noticed  ;  and  another  sin- 
gular appearance  is  remarked  where  the  whin  divides  itself 
into  three  branches  in  its  way  to  the  surface. 

"jlie  river  now  ceases  to  be  deeply  imbedded  in  the  rocks, 
and  Colonel  Imrie  is  obliged  to  pursue  his  researches  in  the 
bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  which  aflbrded  more  favourable  op- 
portunities for  observation.  In  this  course  he  attended  es- 
pecially   to   the  a! lernalions' of  porphyry    and   micaceous 
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'Jiistus;  and  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  former  con- 
sists of  vertical  dykes^  which  cut  the  latter  at  rigiit' angles. 
In  one  place  a  large  rtiass  of  unconnected  jasper  uas  found, 
about  thirty  fVet  long  and  ten  broad.  The  central  mountains 
of  the  Grampian  chain  are  chiefly  composed  of  granite:  but 
micaceous  shislus  and  granitelle  are  in  many  places  super- 
incumbent, though  every  where,' in  elevated  situations,  in  a 
sSate  of  decomposition,  and  leaving  the  granite  exposed  to 
the  eye.  Colonel  Imrle  finishes  his  series  of  observations 
at  the  summit  of  Mount  Battoc,  and  after  a  most  able  de- 
scription of  the  strata  of  that  part  of  Scotland,  gives  ,us  rea- 
son to  hope  for  some  further  remarks  upon  the  same  subject 
at  a  future  period.  The  whole  of  the  paper  before  us  seems, 
in  our  idea,  to  contribute  to  the  further  support  of  the  Pluto- 
nic theory  of  the  earth,  or  some  variety  of  it ;  a  position,  how- 
ever/vvhich  we  cannot  stop  to  illustrate  further  at  present ; 
hut  we  imagine  it  to  receive  additional  |)robability,  both  from 
the  gradual  elevation,  and  the  increasing  solidity  of  the 
strata  as  they  approach  the  granite,  and  from  the  remark- 
able facts  observed  concerning  the  whinstone.  It  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  the  colonel  shouhh  pursue  his  course 
.  of  observations  ;  and  if  he  should  be  able  to  ascertain  any- 
thing more  decisive  regarding  the  dykes  of  porphyry,  he  will 
perform  a  great  service  to  tiie  science  of  cosmogony,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  most  essential  improvements  in  our 
knov.'ledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

Art.  t).  Account  of  a  Series  of  Experiments  shewing 
the  Effects  of  Compression  in  modifying  the  Action  of  Heat. 
JBy  Sir  Janies  Hall,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.-— The,  name  of  Sir 
James  HaU  is  well  known  to  two  classes  of  philosophers ; 
to  those  who  direct  their  investigations  to  the  abstruse 
but  interesting  subject  of  caloric,  and  to  the  adherents  or 
observers  of  the  different  theories  of  cosmogony.  In  both  of 
these  branches  of  natural  science  considerable  improvements 
and  advances  have  been  made  by  the  author  of  the  paper 
before  us,  and  he  now  comes  forward  with  new  claims  to  our 
respect  and  gratitude. 

Pr.lIutlon,justly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  very  ingeni- 
ous and  in  many  respects  a  very  satisfactory  theory  of  the 
earth,  found  himself  obliged  to  allow  that  various  calcareous 
bodies,  such  as  shells  consisting  chietly  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
have  undergone  fusion  by  subterraneous  heat.  Now  in  our 
fires  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  these  substances  cannot  be 
fused,  but  that  the  carbonic  acid  will  f]y  off,  leaving  [)ure 
jiime  of  a  most  refractory  nature.     To  meet  this  objection^ 
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he  asserted  that  the  reason  why  shells  could  not  be  fused 
was,  that  in  ordinary  fires  no  compression  was  employed  to 
restrain  the  carbonic  acid^  but  that  in  the  ipineral  regions, 
where  internal  heat  reduced  beds  of  shells  to  strata  of  soli(i 
limestone,  the  extrication  of  that  gas  was  prevented  by  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  or  of  the  vapour  of 
water,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  thus  retained,  acted  as  a 
flux  to  the  lime.  Dr.  Hutton,  however,  was  unwilling  to  at- 
tempt to  confirm  this  conjecture  by  a  reference  to  experi- 
ment, lest  a  failure,  though  justlv  attributable  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  means  of  compression,  might  be  adduced  as  an  ar- 
gument against  the  principle  itself.  Sir  James  Hall  however 
most  fortunately  for  sc-ience,  has  viewed  the  inquiry  as  sur- 
rounded by  fewer  difficulties,  and  by  the  exertion  of  much 
skill  and  great  diligence  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
fusibility  of  mild  calcareous  bodies  by  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence. 

The  method  chiefly  employed  was  to  enclose  the  car^ 
bonate  in  a  «un  barrel,  or  in  a  cavity  bored  in  a  bar  of  iron, 
and  to  effect  tlie  compression  by  means  of  the  fusible  mix- 
ture of  bismuth,  lead,  and  tin,  which,  though  necessarily 
liquid  where  near  the  carbonate,  might  be  kept  in  its  solid 
form  at  a  hltle  distance  by  the  application  of  cold,  and  thus 
restrain  the  evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  We  cannot 
enter  here  into  an  enumeration  of  the  very  ingenious  devi- 
ces bv  which  various  inconveniences  were  removed.  But 
the  result  of  the  experiments  was,  that  carbonate  of  calca- 
reous earth  in  its  purest  state,  as  well  as  chalk  and  shells, 
could  be  completely  fused,  and  converted  into  a  substance 
analogous  to  calcareous  spar,  sometimes  crystallised,  and 
often  vvith  the  rhomboidal  fracture.  The  objection  of  the  iron 
or  clay,  which  was  necessarily  present  in  these  experiments, 
having  contributed  to  the  fusion  of  the  carbonates,  was  obvi- 
ated by  enclosing  these  substances  in  laminated  plates  of  pla. 
tina. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper  Sir  James  Hall  directs 
his  attention  to  the  effects  of  compression  on  inflammable 
bodies  exposed  to  heat,  and  he  shews  clearly  the  possibility  of 
reducing  under  such  circumstances  the  wood  of  the  fir  and 
the  horns  of  animals  to  a  fluid  state,  and  into  a  substance  very 
analogous  to  coal.  He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  botti 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  have  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tionoflhat  mineral  in  the  operations  of  nature. 

In  the  last  section  of  his  paper.  Sir  James  Hall  proceeds 
to  apply  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  geology.  He  in- 
sists upon  it,  that  the  iire  of  volcanoes  has  a  much  deeper 
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#!0«rce  than  it  has  pleaded  Buffon  and  other  writers  to  allo\\% 
and  certainly  with  great  plausibihty.     He  demonstrates  that 
tlie  heat  of  fluid  lava  is  sufticieutly  great  to  elTeet  the  fusion 
of  carbonates,  if  the  necessary  pressure  be  combined  with  it; 
and  thence  infers  that  all  the  heat  required  by  the  Huttoniaii 
theory  nuiy  and  does  actually   exist   in  the  interior   parts  of 
the  earth,  though  it  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  account  for 
its  origin.     Next,  as    to    the    compression,  experiments   are 
afforded  whicli  shew  that  ihe  carbonic  acid  of  limestone  may 
be  restrained    in   the  necessary  heat  by  a  pressure  of  1708 
feet  of  sea   or  52  atmospheres,   that  of  marble  by  8f)  atmos- 
pheres or  3000  feet,  and  that  by  i73  atmospheres  or  oJOO  feet 
of  sea  carbonate  of  lime  is  made  to  undergo  complete  fusion, 
and  act  powerfully  on  other  earths.     But  granting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  necessary  intensity  of  heat,   it  is    absoh.itely  cer- 
tain that  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  under  mnny  (jf  the 
higher    mountains   of  this   globe,  mucli    more   compression 
jHust  be  excited,   than   what  has    been  thus  experimentally 
proved    to   be  sufficient  for  ihe  reduction  of  the  calcareous 
strata  to  a  liquid  or  semihcjuid  state;  for  lord  Mulgrave  found 
bottom  at  4ti80  feet,  and  Capt.  Elhs  let  down  a  sea-gage  to 
the  depth  of534G  feet;  and  according  to  La  Place  the  average 
depth  of  the  ocean  must  be  immensely  greater,   and  amount 
to  notless  than  eleven  English  miles.     As  for  the  pressure  of 
bills,   the    specific  gravity  of  them    so    much    exceeds  that 
jof  sea-water,  tliat  one  filth  of  the  depth  will  produce  an  equal 
effect. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  a  very  few  of  thehiijlilv  insjeni- 
ous  and  jnterestmgexpermientsand  reasonmgs  which  are  now 
brought  forward  by  the  author  of  this  paper  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Hutton,  which  he  adopts  with  so  much  zeal  and 
defends  with  so  much  skill.    Many  further  particulars,  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  notice,  are  to  be  found,  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  scientific    reader.     In  one  respect.  Sir 
James  Hall  has  thought  it  necessary  to  modify  or  depart  from 
his  favourite  hypothesis  of  geology,  and  to  add  thcconjecture  of 
Saussure  and  others  to  the  system  which   he  labours  to  esta- 
blish. Dr.  Hutton  conceived  thatall  the  primary  portions  of  the 
earth  had  been  originally  covered  by  secondary  strata,  which 
had  been  gradually  worn  down  by  the  action  of  air  and  mois- 
ture, and  swept  along    by  the  force  of  descending  streams. 
Many   philosophers    have    objected  to  tlie    slowness   of  tiiis 
tort  of  process,  of  which  the  memory  or  records  of  man  are 
scarcely  able  to  afford   any    distinct  proof ;    althougli  many 
others  are  satisfied  that  the  never  ceasing   progress  of  minute 
and    imperceptibie   decay  in  its    small   parts    may    become 
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sufficiently  manifest  in  its  accuniulaLed  effects.    But  Sir  James 

Hall  is  willing   to  adopt  the  opinion    of  the   surface  of  the 

earth  having  been  swept  and  abraded  by  i'unous  torrents/of 


\i 


hicli,  he  imagines  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  worljd^  we 
can  still  discern  , the  vestiges  and  follow  the  operations.; 
and  by  these  iiieans  he  wouldjaccount  for  the  -  removal  of 
a  great  part  of  the  secondary  strata  from  the  situation 
wiiich  according  to  theorj'^  they  formerly  heid.  There  is 
tertninly  considerable  probability  in  such  a  supposition^ 
■  and  whoever  has  been  accustomed,  to  the  obs,ervation  ofna- 

}  ■  .iff'  .  ■  •  ■  ■''  » 

't«re  ill 'Alpine  countries,  must  l\ay;e  felt  the  \yeight  ot  the  evi- 
'ii}'c?nc.e  by  Vvhicli  it  is  supported.  Sir  Janies  in  this  place  ob- 
serves,!* that  the  weight  of  such  secondary  strata  as  have  been 
'  removed;'  musi:  alone  have "beeij  sufficient  to  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  of  the  Ilutlonia.n  theory  wijthoiit  haying  recourse 
to  the  pressure  of  the  sea.  ,  But  when  both  were  coiab^ned, 
bow  great  miistliave  been  thei|;.u'j^itec||streagtlii'. 

'The   Huttoniail    theorv,'   continues  pur 'author,   'embraces  so 
wide  a  lieicl,  and  comprehends  the  lawSof  so  many  powerful  ogents, 
.  exciting  their  influence  in  circumstances  and  in  combinations  hither- 
It)    untried,    that     niMuy    of   its    branches   must    still     remain    hi 
•  an  u iifi nibbed,  btate,  and  may  long  be  exposed  to  partial   and  [ilau- 
*iLlfQ  o.bje.Gtipns,  after wc  are  satistied  with  regard  to  its  fundamental 
(dotlrines.    In  the  mean  time  1  trust,  that  the  object  of  our  pu^i-suit 
"lias,  been  accomplished    in    a  satisfactory  manner  by  .tic  fusion  of 
limestone  under  pressure.     This  single  result  affords,  I  conceive,  a 
stion"  presumption  in  fevour  of  the  solution  which  Dr.  Iluttoa  has 
advanced  of  all  the  phenomena  ;  for  the   truth  of  the  most  doubtful 
principle   which  he  has  asnuned  has  thus  been  established  by  direct 
experiments/ 

Art.  1.  A  Geometrical  Investigation  of  some  curious  atjd 
interesting  Properties  of  the  Circle,  8c6.  By  James  Gleniq, 
Esq  A.  M.  F.  11.  Si  London  and  Edinburgh, — Thispaper  refers 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  general  theorems  pnblislied  by  Dr. 
Mattiiew  Stewart,  but  not  demonstrated  by  that  learned  geo- 
meter. The  demonstrations  are  given  in  this  paper.  Those 
who  are  enamoured  of  the  geometrical  method  \yill  do  well 
to  consult  it.  The  nature  of  this  memoir  prevents  us  froi^ 
minutely  entering  into  an  examination  of  its  contents :  for 
■we  do  not  perceive  that  the  series  of  propositions  is  made 
subservient  to  the  establishment  of  any  great  or  important 
truth,  or  to  the  establishment  of  any  theorems  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  which  may  not,  by  a  difiereiii  process  and  with 
equal  if  not  greater  facility,  be  deduced. 
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Aut.  Vlt. — Notes  on  the  West  Indies :  written  during-  the 
Expedition  under  the  Command  of  the  late  General  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  :  including  Observations  on  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes,  and  the  Settlements  captured  by  the  British 
Troops  upon  the  Const  of  Guiana;  likewise  Remarks  relat- 
ing to  the  Creoles  and  Slaves  of  the  Western  Colonies,  and 
the  Indians  of  South  America  :  with  occasional  Hints,  re- 
garding  the  Seasoning,  or  Yellow  Fever  of  Hot  Climates. 
By  George  Finckard,  M.D.  of  the  Royal  CoUegc  of  Phy-' 
sicia}is,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  to  his 
Majesty's  Forces,  and  Physician  to  the  Bloomsbury  Dispen- 
sary,   a  vols.  Svo.  Longiiuui  a//rf  Co.      J 806. 

'  LOOKING  round,  as  it  issaid  authors  are  woiit,  for  a  great  perso- 
nage, to  whose  name  I  might  dedicate  my  work,  I  have  not  found  it 
possible  to  fix  upon  any  one,  to  whom  I  could  with  so  much  propri- 
ety consign  it^  as  to  ^ its  parent  !  Accept,  then,  be- 
nign power  !  thine  offspring*  cherish  it,  even  as  thou  hast  begotten 
it :   and  cause  thy  warmest  influence  ever  to  animate  the  heart  of 

Thy  faithful  and  devoted  servant,  the  author/ 

He  shall  be  to  us  a  great  Apollo,  who  can  discovei! 
tlie  PARK  NT  of"  Dr.  Pinckard's  work.  Its  parent,  O  rea- 
der, is  friendship!  Gentle  doctor!  But  does  not  the 
Doctor  acknowledge  that  he  '  always  regards  with  high  vene- 
ration all  that  concerns  the   habits  and   comfort  of"   man?' 

*  In  whatever  relates  to  our  nature,  I  feel  a  glowing  sympathy  ! 
and  I  affectionate  the  whole  human  race  in  every  state  and  sla-  k 
tion.  Whatever  tends  to  strengthen  the  connection  between  man 
and  man,  to  improve  our  being,  and  increase,  -the  general  h&ppi, 
ness  of  my  fellow  creatures^  I  regard  with  an  attachment  bor- 
dering upon  enthusiasm.'     (vol.  ii.  p.  419.) 

Amiable  philanthropist  ! 

The  present  volumeswe  understand,  have  been  chafged  with  ' 
indecency;  in  our  opinion  unjustly.  We  do  not  indeed  deny 
that  Dr.  P.  does,  whenever  he  has  an  o[)porlunity,  dwell  wiiii 
seeming  relish  and  atneedless  length,  apon  '  something*  not 
to  be  spoke  of;'  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  impute  this  to 
the  vice  of  a  prurient  imagination,  when  we  can  find  a  mil- 
der excuse  in  the  more  venial  charge  of  vanity  and  bad 
taste.  W^hoever  peruses  but  a  few  pages  of  this  work,  will 
observe  the  author's  reluctance  to  quit  any  subject  which  he 
has  once  taken  in  hand,  forgetting  that  expansion  weakens 
the  efi^'ect,whether  the  object  be  to  inform  the  understanding. 
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to  amuse  the  fancy, or  to  affect  the  heart.  "When  Dr.  F, 
has  hit  upon  a  favourite  story,  J^  description,  or  a  train  of 
sentiment  that  pleases  him,  he  twists  it  into  every  shape, 
represents  his  ideas  under  every  possible  variation,  and,  like  a 
rural  divine  with  an  old  black  coat,  he  cannot  iind  in  his 
heart  to  part  with  it  tillit  is  completely  threadbare,  and  till 

Occidit  miseros  crambe  rcpetita — Reviewers. 

Our  author  was  appointed  physician  to  the  army,  on  that 
signally  unfortunate  expedition  that  sailed  from  Cork  and 
Port-imoulh  for  the  W'est  Indies  under  Admiral  Christian,  in 
1,794.  His  description  of  his  fellow  travellers  in  the  mail  coach 
to  Southampton,  at  the  commencement  of  his  work,  gave  us 
a  foretaste  of  vvhat  we  might  expect  before  we  had  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  three  volumes. 

'They  were  three  of  the  sturdy  sons  of  old  Ocean,who  had  formed 
rather  an  intimate  acquaiiitauce  M'ith  a  certain  personal  pronoun, 
and  in  abruptness  of  manner,  seemed  to  be  as  nearly  relateci  to  that 
great  personage,  Mr.  John  Bull,  as  to  his  kind  patron,  father  Nep- 
tune.— The  curtains  of  their  eyes  but  dropped  wilh  tlie  closing 
day  of  London,  to  be  again  uplifted  svith  the  rising  sun  of  Southamp- 
ton.' 

Various  incidents  peculiar  to  the  military  profession  caused 
nearly  seven  weeks  to  elapse  before  the  expedition  set  sail ; 
all  these  incidents  aredetaikd  bv  Dr.  P.  with  "-real  minivte- 
ness,  and  do  notecase  but  witli  the  lolst  page.  During 
this  long  period,  from  October '23  to  December  y,  the  doc- 
tor was  detained  at  I'ortsmouth,  or  as  he  terms  it,  the  Wap- 
ping  of  England,  as  if  the  original  Wapping  were  in  France, 
in  like  manner  he  speaks  of  "  the  cruelty  of  an  eastern  Tip- 
poo;'  not  knowing,  we  presume,  that  Tippoo  is  a  proper 
niKTic.  At  length  we  are  delighted,  unfeeling  as  it  may 
seem,  to  find  the  author  at  sea,  though  he  re^jresents  himself 
as  quaking  ansid  the  unknown  horrors  of  a  severe  tempest, 
and  half  dead  beneath  the  complicated  evils  of  fear  and 
an  upturned  stomach. 

In  transcribing  the  following  description  of  the  close  of  the 
old,  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  we  shall  afford 
our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  our  author's  style  and  manner, 
and  shall  be  treating  himself  with  that  candour  which  it  so 
Tnuch  behoves  a  reviewer  toconstdt;  for  we  are  convinced 
that  he  has  exerted  all  his  powers  of  language  and  fancy  in 
that  laboured  passage.  But  if  it  be  not  in  reality  *  foolishness 
and  affectations,*  as  Sir  Hugh  says,  we  must  forfeit  all  claim 
to  critical  discernment, 
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*  Keio-i/ear,  attended  by  gentle  and  fair-robed  zephyrs,  presented 
himselt  in  smiles.  His  countenance  was  benign — his  every  look  be- 
spake  mildness  arid  tranquillity.  ,  We  did  funeral  honors  to  his  tem- 
pestuous father,  without  the  affectation  of  grief;  and  greeted  each 
other  on  escaping  from  his  turbulent  government,  to  a  milder  reign. 
We  now  sailed  pleasantly  on  pur  passage.  The  breeze  was  fair — the 
sea  smooth  and  tranquil — the  sun  shone  with  genial  warmth — the 
ship  advanced  in  steady  motion  ;  and  our  cares  were  dissipated  in 
the  hope  that  all  our  disasters  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  boisterous 
Old — year.  But,  alas!  our  cup  was  hot  yet  full — the  period  of  pro- 
bation was  riot  thus  to  end.  i£olus  and  stern  Neptune,  enraged  at 
the  mildness  of  the  new  deputy  of  hoary  time,  poured  forth  all  their 
ire;  and,  tearing  away  the  delusive  veil,  openly  exposed  our  error, 
proclaiming,  in  loud  tyraririy,  that  the  young  steward  of  the  winged 
hours  wa5  not  the  milder  son,  but  the  very  twin-brother  of  the  late 
tempestuous  agent.  Our  flattering  prospect  had  not  the  duration 
of  a  day  !  Ere  morning  dawned,  dark  clouds  obscured  the  sun; 
the  tumid  ocean  heaved  in  threatening  anguish,  and,  a  thick  storm 
gathering  at  the  horizon,  the  winds  and  waves  lushed  into  conflict, 
and,  in  all  the  dreadful  wrath  of  tempest,  pro»ounced  themselves  the 
messengers  of  angry  gods  !* 

The  Lord  Sheffield,  (so  was  the  vessel  called  that  conveyed 
onr  author,)  was  now  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and 
left  to  pursue  her  solitary  course  acrossthe  wide  Atlantic.  For 
seven  wedis  she  was  visited  by  adverse  winds,  but  on  the  25t!i 
of  January  the  boisterous  weather  found  an  end,  the  ocean 
subsided  into  a  perfect  calm,  and  not  a  breeze  of  wind  as- 
sisted oar  Voyager  on  his  way.     Then  it  was  that  he 

*  Cast  his  eyes  over  the  silver  surface  of  the  sea  to  behold  the 
beauteous  rising  of  the  sun,  and  offered  aspirations,  that  fierce  Eu- 
TiiA,  in  the  placid  humaar  of  milder  zephyr,  might  follow  in  his  train.' 

(y.  las.) 

'  At  this  moment,'  (obedient  doubtless  to  the  '  aspirations' 
of  Dr.  Pinckaid,)  *  a  gentle  rippling  spread  lightly  over  the 
Still  Surface  of  the  water,  and  almost  imperceptibly  brought 

us a  favourable  breeze.'     It   was  the  trade  wind,  andl 

the  passengers  '  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  sa^ 
iated  by  the  favouring  trades  in  their  very  earliest  latitudes.* 
They  now  began  by  a  change  of  diet  and  other  prepautions 
to  prepare  themselves  to  encounter  the  torref action  of  a  tro- 
pical climate,  and  in  somewhat  more  than  a  fortnight  ar- 
rived in  Carlisle  Bay  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  which  wad 
appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  expedition.  Several 
days  previous  to  their  arrival  they  began  to  suffer  some  *  di$*- 
a^omfort.' 

*  The  increase  of  temperature  had  brought   out  upon  our  skin* 

C  c  2 
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that  troublesome  eruption  called  prickly  heat.  Our  bodies  were  co* 
vereu  with  it,  and  tlie  iiritation  and  itching  it  occabioned  were  intole- 
rable. Our  companion,  Dr.  Cleghorn,  being  an  early  sufferer  from 
it,  demanded  oflhose  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  West  Indies, 
how  lung  his  skin  was  trt  be  thus  tormented  ?  So  long,  good  doctor,  as 
you  remain  in  healih,  was  the  reply  !  upon  which,  with  additional 
rubbing  and  scratching,  the  doctor  jocosely,  although  somewhat  im- 
patiently exclaimed,  in  the  accent  of  his  country,'  Faith,  captain, 
,and  would  you  carry  us  into  never-ceasing  torment  ?  'Bout  ship  and 
tack  for  England  immediately.' 

We  apprize  our  readers  that  this  is  a  joke  ;  we  further 
inform  them  that  it  is  in  Dr.  J^inckard's  very  best  style.  The 
doctor's  jocularity  indeed  is  in  general  of  so  subtle  a  nature, 
that  *^  the  capacity  of  our  rude  powers'  is  not  always  com- 
petent to  its  detection.  We  are  confident,  for  instance,  that 
some  latent  jest  is  concealed  beneath  the  Latin  words  'in 
j>r.opr'tis  jjersonibus,'  (Vo\.  i.  p. 355,)  but  as  we  are  unable 
to  discover  where  it  lies,  we  must  charge  the  misqaotation  to 
the  account  ol  ignorance. 

Every  one,  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  visit  foreign  countries, 
will  recollect  the  very  peculiar  sensations,  a  compound  of 
pleasure,  surprise,  and  curiosity,  experienced  on  our  first 
setting  foot  on  foreign  ground.  We  seem  as  if  transported 
to  a  new  world.  The  mind  indeed,  ever  active,  never  fails 
to  figure  to  itself  some  image  of  the  things  we  hear  and  read 
of,  before  any  opportunity  occurs  of  seeing  them.  But  the 
picture  is  most  frequenll}'  incorrect  and  extravagant.  In  the 
present  instance  however, 

'  /  v: as  phased,'  says  Dr.  P.  '  to  find  that  1  had  formed  to  my- 
self a  tolerable  accurate  coj;y  of  the  West  Indies,  from  the  descrip- 
tions I  had  heard  and  read.  In  particular  the  appearance,  of  th? 
fields,  and  of  the  slaves,  labouring  wi-th.th«S.  whips  at  their  backs, 
&c.  he.  ♦* 

Let  itbe  understood,however,that  this uiifortunate  expression 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  pardonable  error  of  a  confusion  of 
language,  and  by  no  means  to  a  partiahty  for  that  diabolical 
traffic  in  human  blood,  which  will  for  ever  disgrace  the  an- 
nals of  the  British  nation.  Whenever  that  subject  occurs, 
■which  itfrequentlydoes,ht  seldom  fails  to  express  his  reproba- 
tion in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  his  feelings.  The  sub- 
ject is,  unfortunately,  a  trite  one,  and  most  of  our  readers 
have,  doubtless,  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  cruelties  practised 
on  our  fellow-men  by  the  white  savages  of  the  West  Indies; 
but  as  the  horrid  truths  cannot  be  too  generally  diffused  nor 
too  strongly  impressed,  we  shall  quote  at  length  some  de- 
scriptions of  the  auctioDs  of  slaves,  of  which  the  author  wa^ 
an  eye-witness, 
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'  A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  a  more 
regular  sale,  or  market  of  slaves  than  I  had  seen  before,  and  here  I 
witnessed  all  the  heart-rending  distress  attendant  upon  such  a  scene. 
I  saw  numbers  of  our  fellow  beings  regularly  bartered  for  gold,  and 
transferred,  like  cattle,  or  any  common  merchandise,  from  one  pos- 
sessor to  another.  It  was  a  sight  which  European  curiosity  had 
rendered  me  desirous  to  behold,  although  I  had  anticipated  from 
it  only  a  painful  gratification.  I  may  now  say — I  have  seen  it  ! — 
and  while  nature  animates  my  breast  with  even  the  feeblest  spark  of 
humanity,  I  can  never  forget  it ! 

*  The  poor  Africans,  who  were  to  be  sold,  were  exposed,  naked,  in 
a  large  empty  building,  like  an  open  barn.^    Those,  who  came,  with, 
intention  to  purchase,   minutely   inspected   them  ;    handled    them  ; 
made  them  jump,  and  stamp  with  their  feet,  and  throw  out  their  arms 
and  their  legs  ;    turned  them  about;  looked  into  their  mouths;  and, 
according  to  the  usual  rules  of  trafBc  with  respect  to   cattle,  exami- 
ned them,  and  made  them  shew  themselves  in    a   variety  of  ways, 
to  try  if  they  were  sound  and  healthy.     All  this   was  distressful  as 
humiliating,  and   tended  to  excite  strong  aversion  and  disgust ;   but 
a  wound,  still  more  severe,  was   inflicted  on  the   feelings,    by  some 
of  the  purchasers  selecting  only  such  as  their  judgment  led  them  to 
prefer,  regardless  of  the  bonds  of  nature  and  affection  !     The  urgent 
appeals   of  friendship    and   attachment   were  unheeded  ;    sighs  and 
tears  made  no  impression  ;  and  all   the  imploring  looks,  and   pene- 
trating expressions  of  grief  were   unavailing.     Hungry  commerce 
corroded  even  the  golden  chains  of  affection  ;    and   sordid    interest 
burst  every  tie  of  nature  asunder.     The  husband    was   taken  from 
the  wife,  children  separated  from  their  parents,  and  the  lover    torn 
from    his   mistress  : — the    companion    was   bought  away  from   his 
friend,  and  the  brother  not  suffered  to  accompany  the  sister. 

*  In  one  part  of  the  building  was  seen  a  wife  clinging  to  her  hus- 
band, and  beseeching,  in  the  strongest  eloquence  of  nature,  not  to 
be  left  behind  him.  Here  was  a  sister  hanging  upon  the  neck  of 
her  brother,  and,  with  tears,  entreating  to  be  led  to  the  same 
home  of  captivity.  There  stood  two  brothers,  enfolded  in  eacli 
other's  arms,  mutually  bewailing  their  threatened  separation.  lu 
other  parts  were  friends,  relatives,  and  companions,  praying  to  be 
sold  to  the  same  master — using  signs  to  signify  tliat  they  would  be 
content  with  slavery,  might  they  but   toil  togeiher. 

'  Silent  tears,  deep  sighs,  and  heavy  lamentations  bespoke  the  uni- 
versal suffering  of  these  poor  blacks,  and  proved  that  nature  was 
ever  true  to  her  feelings.  Never  was  scene  more  distressful.  Among 
these  unhappy,  degraded  Africans  scarcely  was  there  an  unclouded 
countenance.  Every  feature  was  veiled  in  the  silent  gloom  of  woe; 
and  sorrowing  nature  poured  forth  in  all  the  bitterness  of  afflic' 
tion/ 


'  When  purchased,  the  slaves  were  marked  by    placing  a   bit  of 
«tring,  or  of   red  or  white  tape  round    their  arn^s  or  necks.     One 
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gentleman,  who  bought  a  considerable  number  of  th«m,  Xv^s  pfo- 
ceeding  to  distinguish  those  he  had  selected,  by  tying  a  bit  of  r^H 
tape  round  the  neck,  when  I  observed  two  negroes,  who  were  stand* 
ihg  together  entwiriedin  each  other's  arms,  watch  hiift  with  grbki 
arjxiety.  Presently  he  approached  them,  and  after  making  his  ex- 
amination affixed  the  mark  only  to  o^eofthem.  The  other,  v.itH 
a  look  of  unerring  expression,  and,  with  an  impulse  of  marked  disap- 
pointment, cast  his  eyes  up  to  the  purchaser  seeming  to  say- — *'  and 
will  you  not  have  me  too  ?"— then  jumped,  and  dahc^d,  knd 
stamped  with  his  feet,  and  ma'de  othtr  sighs  to  signify  that  he,  also, 
was  sound  and  strong,  and  worthy  his  choice.  He  was, nevertheless, 
passed  by  unregarded ;  upon  which  he  turned,  again,  to  his  compa- 
nion, his  friend,  brother,  which  ever  he  was,  took  him  to  his  bosom, 
hung  upon  him,  and, '  in  sorrowful  countenance  expr^'ssed  the 
strongest  marks  of  disappointment  and  affliction.  The  feeling  was 
mutual  : — it  arose  from  reciprocal  affection.  His  friend  participa- 
ted in  his  grief,  and  they  both  wept  bitterly.  Soon  afterwards  oh 
looking  round  to  complete  his  purchase,  the  planter,  again,  passed 
that  way,  and  not  finding  any  one  that  better  suited  his  purpose,  he 
now  hung  the  token  of  choice  round  the  neck  of  the  negro  whom  he 
had  before  disregarded.  All  the  powers  of  art  could  not  have  effected 
the  change  that  followed.  More  genuine  joy  was  never  express- 
ed. His  countenance  became  enlivened.  Grief  and  sadness  va- 
nished, and  flying  into  the  arms  of  his  friend,  he  caressed  hihi  with 
warm  embraces,  then  skipped,  and  jumped,  and  danced  about,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  purest  signs  of  mirth  and  gratification.  His  com- 
panion, not  less  delighted,  received  hira  with  recipiocal  feelings—^ 
ind  a  more  pure  and  native  sympathy  was  never  exhibited.  Hap- 
py in  being,  again,  associated,  they  now  retired  apart  from  thi 
crowd,  and  sat  down,  in  quiet  contentment,  hugging  and  kissing  the 
red  signal  of  bondage,  like  two  attached  and  affectionate  brothers — ■ 
satisfied  to  toil  out  their  days,  for  an  unknown  master,  so  they  might 
but  travel  their  journey  of  slavery  together. 

'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  T  chanced  to  be  present  when 
another  gentleman  came  to  purchase  some  of  the  slaves,  who  were 
nbt  sold  in  the  morning.  After  looking  through  the  lot  he  remarked 
that  he  did  not  see  any  who  were  of  pleasant  countenance  ;  and 
going  on  to  make  further  objections,  respecting  their  appearance, 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  vendor  who  remarked  that  at  that  mo- 
ment they  were  seen  to  grent  disadvantage,  as  they  looked  worse 
^^  from  ^wving  lost  their  friends  and  associates  in  the  morning." 
Aye  \  trilly,  1  could  have  replied— ^a  very  powerful  reason  why  they 
are  unfit  for  sale  this  afternoon!  If  to  be  of  smiling  countenance 
were  necessary  to  their  being  sold,  it  were  politic  not  to  expose  them 
for  long  to  come.  Still,  some  were  selected,  and  the  mark  of  pur- 
chase being  made,  the  distressful  scene  of  the  morning  was,  in  a  de- 
gree, repeated.' 

The  other  sale  took  place  m  the  Dutch  colon}'  of  Ber-t 
bibche." 
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^  Since  writing  to  you  last  I  have  been  present  at  the  sale  of  a 
Dutch  cargo  of  slaves,  at  the  new  town  of  Amsterdam.  Many  of 
The  officers  went  irotn  the  fort  to  witness  this  degrading  spectacle, 
and  although  my  feelings  had  sutfered  from  a  similar  scene  at  De- 
marara,  I  could  not  resist  the  novelty  of  observing  the  Dutch  mode 
of  proceeding  in  this  sad  traffic  of  human  cattle, 

'  On  arriving  at  the  town,  we  were  surprized  to  find  it  quite  a 
holyday,  or  a  kind  of  public  fair.  The  sale  seemed  to  have  excited 
general  attention,  and  to  have  brought  together  all  the  inhabitants 
ot  the  colony.  Tht;  pl.mters  camo  down  from  the  estates  with  their 
wives  and  families  all  arrayed  in  their  gayest  apparel;  the  belles 
and  beaux  appeared  in  their  Sunday  suits  :  even  the  children  were 
in  full  dress;  and  their  slaves  decked  out  in  holyday  clothes.  It 
was  quite  a  gala  day,  and  greater  numbers  of  people  were  collected 
than  we  had  supposed  to  have  been  iu  the  colony.  Short  jackets, with 
tawdry  wide-flowered  petticoats,  and  loose  Dutch  slippers,  formed  the 
prevailingdress  of  the  females.  Scarlet, crimson,  and  poppy,  with  all 
The  bright  colours  used  in  a  northern  winter,  rivalled  a  tropical  sun, 
and  reigaed  conspicuous  in  the  flaming  broad-patterned  petticoat. 
I'o  the  inhabitants  it  seemed  a  day  of  feasting  and  hilarity,  bat  to 
the  poor  Africans  it  Wiis  a  period  of  heavy  grief  and  affliction  ;  for 
they  were  to  be  sold  as  beasts  of  burden — corn  from  eaclj  other— f 
and  widely  dispersed  about  the  colony,  to  wear  out  their  days  iii  th6 
hopeless  toils  of  slavery, 

'  The  fair  being  opened,  and  the  crowd  assembled,  these  unpitied 
sable  beings  were  exposed  to  the  hammer  of  public  auction.  A  long 
table  was  placed  in  the  midule  of  a  large  room,  or  logis.  At  one 
end  was  seated  the  auctioneer  :  at  the  oth»r  was  placed  a  chair  for 
the  negroes  to  stand  upon,  in  order  to  be  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  purchasers  ;  who  were  sitting  at  the  sides  of  the  table,  iir  stand- 
ing about  the  different  parts  of  the  room.  All  being  in  readiness, 
the  slaves  were  brought  in,  one  at  a  time,  and  placed  upon  the  chair 
before  the  bidders,  who  handled  and  inspected  them  with  as  little 
concern  as  if  they  had  been  examining  cattle  in  Smithheld  market. 
They  turned  them  about,  fell  of  them,  viewed  their  shape  and  theil* 
limbs,  looked  into  their  mouths,  made  them  jump  and  throw  out 
their  arms,  and  subjected  ihem  to  all  the  means  of  trial  as  if  dealing 
for  a  horse,  or  any  other  brute  animal.  Indeed  the  indelicacy  shevyri 
toward*  the  poor  defenceless  Africans,  by  some  of  these  dealers  \i\ 
their  species,  was  not  less  unmanly  and  disgusting  than  it  was  insult- 
ing to  humanity. 

'  We  were  shocked  to  observe  women  in  the  room  who  had  come 
to  the  fair  for  the  express  purpose  of  purchasing  slaves.  Nay,  even 
children  were  brought  to  point  thelucky  finger,  and  the  boy  or  girl 
thus  chosen,  was  bought  by  papa  at  the  request  of  superstitious  ma- 
ma, to  give  to  young  massaor  missy! 

'  The  price  of  these  poor  degraded  blacks  varied  from  600  to  9OO 
guilders,  according  to  their  age  and  strength,  or  their  appearance 
ol  being  healthy  or  otherwise.  'I'he  boys  and  girls  were  sold  f<jr 
tiJO  or  700  guilders — some  of  the  men  fetched  as  higk  as  900 
and  thti  women  were  knocked  down  at  about  800. 
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*  In  the  course  of  tbe  sale,  a    tall   and   robust  negro,    on    being 
brought  into    the  auction-room,  approached  the   ta-ble  with   a  fine 
regress  hanging  upon  his  arm.      l"hc  man  was  ordered  to  mount  the 
chair.     He  obeyed,  though  manifestly  with  reluctance.     His  bosom 
heaved,  and  grief  was  in  his  eye.     The    woman  remained   in    the 
crowd.     A  certain  price  was  mentioned  to  set  the  purchase  forward, 
and  the  bidding  commenced  :   but  on  the  slave  being  desired  to  ex- 
hibit the  activity  of  his  limbs  and  to  display  his  person,  he  sunk  his 
chin  upon  his  breast,  and  hung  down  his  head  in  positive  refusal — 
then,  looking  at  the  woman,  made  signs  expressive  ot  great  distress. 
Next  he  pointed  to  her  and  then  to  the  chair,  evidently    intimating 
that  he  desired  to  have  her  placed  by  his  side.     She  was  1;  is  chosen 
wife,  and  nature  was  correctly  inteiiinible.     Not  obtaining  immedi- 
ate acquiescence,  he  became  agitated  and  impatient.     The  sale  was 
interrupted,  and  as  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  move  a  single 
muscle  by  way  of  exhibiting  his  person,  the  proceef'.ings   were   at    a 
stand.     He    looked  again   at  the   woman, — again    pointed     to    the 
chair, — held  up  two  fingers  to   the   auctioneer,  and  implored    the 
multitude  in  anxious  suppliant  gestures.    Upon  his  countenance  was 
marked  the  combined  expression  of  sorrow,  aftection,  and  alarm.  He 
grew  more  restless,  and  repeated  signs  which  seemed   to  say — "  Let 
us  be  sold  together.     Givi>  me  my  heart's  choice  as  the   partner  of 
my  days,  then  dispose  of  me  as  you  please,  and  I  will  be  content  to 
wear  out  my  life  in  the  heavy  toils  of  bondage."     It  was  nature  that 
spake — and  her  language  could  not  be  mistaken  !     Humanity   could 
no  longer  resist  the  appeal,  and  it  was  universally  agreed  that   they 
should  make  but  one  lot.     A  spcond   chair  was   now   brought,  and 
the  woman  was  placed  at  the>i(le  of  her  husband.     His  countenance 
instantly  brightened.     He  hung  upon  the  neck  of  his  wife,  and  em- 
braced her  with  rapture, — then  folding  her   in   his  arms,  and  pres- 
sing l.er  to  his  bosom,    he  became  composed  ;  and    looked    round 
with  a  smile  of   complacency,  which  plainly    said    "  proceed! — I 
am  yours,  yours,  or  yours  I     Let  this   be  the  associate   of  my  toils, 
and  I  am  satisfied. *"i'he  bidding  was  renewed  !  They  exhibited  marks 
of  health  and  strength,  4nd,   quickly,   the  two  were  sold  together  for 
1650  guilders.' 

Instances  are  to  be  found,  but,  alas!  they  are  very  rare  1  of 
planters  who  condescend  to  consider  the  ill  fated  Africans 
as  ih^eir  fellow-creatures^  who  study  to  alleviate  ihf  hardships 
of  their  servitude, and  to  repay  that  toil  by  vvliich  themselves 
sue  enriched.  Let  us,  for  the  iionour  of  human  nature,  contri- 
bute our  assistance  towards  giving  notoriety  to  the  dislii)- 
guisiied  few,  who,  in  spitc^  of  tiie  scductinns  of  power  almost 
uncotitroHed,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  early  prejudice 
and  evil  example,  have  not  forfeited  the  proud  charter  oi  hu- 
manity. 

*I    know  not   wh(  tiicr.  upon  any  occasion,    since  my  departure 
flora  Lngiaiid,  I  have  e.vperienced  such  true  and   heart-felt   ph-a.- 
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SMte  as  in  witnessing  the  high  degree  of  comfort  -anJ  happiness  en- 
Joyed  by  the  slaves  of  "  Profit."  Mr.  Douguii  .it  only  grdiits  thetH 
many  little  indulgencies,  and  studies  to  niyke  thein  iiappy,  but  he 
geijeronsly  fosters  them  \vi;h  a  hither's  care;  and  they,  bcnsible  of 
his  tenderness  towards  them,  look  to  tlieir  revered  iiiHs.er  as  a  kind 
and  affectionate  parent  ;  and  uiih  uii'iivided — uiisnpi.isticated  at'' 
tachinent cheerfully  devote,  t'-  him,  iheir  labt>ur  and  tlieir  lives, 

'  Not  satisfied  with  bestowing  upon  his  slaves  meie  food  and  rai- 
ment. Mi'.  Dougau  establishes  for  them  a  kind  of  right,  lie  as- 
sures to  them  certaii.  property,  endeavors  to  excite  feelings  of  emu- 
lation among  them,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  spirit  f  neatness 
and  order,  notcommonly  known  among  slaves:  and  I  am  happy  to 
add  that  the  effects  of  his  friendly  aitentions,  tmvards  them,  are 
strongly  manilested  in  th<-ir  persons,  their  dwellings,  and  {.h  '\  ge- 
neral demeanour.  Perhaps  it  weie  lujt  too  much  to  say,  t'v-i'  -he 
negro  yard  at  "  Profit"  forms  one  ol  ihe  happiest  village^  within  the 
wide  circle  of  the  globe  !  The  labouring  p.'or  ol  H,uropt  can  attain 
to  no  state  at  ail  adequate  to  such  slavery-,  tor  had  they  equal 
comforts,  still  could  they  never  he  equally  free  tram  cave. 

*The  slaves  of  Mr.  Dougan  are  not  only  ied  and  clothed,  and  ten- 
derly watched  in  sickness,  vvithout  any  personal  thou<:ht,  or  con- 
cern, but  each  has  his  appropriate  spot  ot  ground,  and  iiis  cottage, 
in  which  he  feels  a  right  as  sacred  as  if  secured  to  him  ly  all  the 
seals  and  parchments  of  the  Lord  High  Chancidlor  of  England,  and 
his  court. 

'Happy  and  contented,  the  slave  of  "Profit"  sees  all  liis  wants 
supplied.  Having  never  been  in  a  state  of  freedi'iii,  he  has  no  desire 
for  11.  Not  having  known  liberty,  he  feels  n  I  the  privation  of  it; 
nor  is  it  withiti  the  powers  of  ids  mind  eitlier  to  eoiieeive  or  com- 
prehend the  scr.ce  we  attach  to  the  term.  ^VeIe  freedom  offered  to 
him  he  would  refuse  to  accept  it,  and  v.ould  only  view  it  as  a  state 
fraught  with  certain  difficulties  and  vexations,  but  <iftering  no  com- 
mensurate good.  "  Who  gib  me  for  gnyhaam  Massa,"  he  asks,  '•  if 
me  free  ?"  "  Who  gib  me  clothes  \"  "  Who  send  me  doctor  when 
Rie  sick  ?" 

'With  industry  a  slavehas  no  acquaintance,  nor  has  he  any  know- 
-ledge  of  the  kind  of  comfort  and  in'i<pendence  which  derive  from 
it.  Ambition  has  not  taught  him  ihai,  in  treedoni,  he  might  escape 
/rom  poverty — nor  has  he  any  conception  that  by  improving  his 
intellect  h^  might  become  of  higlier  importance  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity. Thus  circumstanced,  to  remove  him  from  the  quiet  and 
contentment  of  such  a  bondage,  aiid  to  pl-cc  hini  amidst  the  tu- 
mults and  vicissitudes  of  fieeJom,  were  but  to  impose  upon  hmi  the 
exchange  of  gi^cat  comparative  hiijjpincbs,  lor  much  of  positive  mi- 
sery and  distress. 

*  From  what  has  been  said  you  will  perceive  that  to  do  justice  to  the 
jnerit  of  islr.  Douaan,  would  require  a  far  more  able  pen.  His  hu- 
mane and  liberal  conduct  ooes  liun  inti  ite  ho  .or  ;  while  the  rich- 
ness of  the  estate  and  the  happiness  of  the  slaves  loudly  pi'iclaim 
^is   attciiiive   concern.     \Vc   were    pkascd    with   all    around    us, 
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but  to  witness  so  happy  a  state   of  slavery  gave   us  peculiar  de« 
'  light. 

*  The  cottaffes  and  little  gardens  of  the  negroes  exhibited  a  degreft 
bf  neatness  ah<l  of  plenty,  that  might  be-  envied  l^y  free-born  Britons, 
not  of  the  poorest  class.  The  huts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  France, 
(Germany,  nay,  many,  even  of  England  itself,  bear  no  comparison 
with  these.  In  impalsivc  delight  1  ran  into  many  of  them,  surpris- 
ing the  slaves  with  an  unexpected  visit,  and,  verily,  1  say  the  pea- 
santry of  Europe  might  envy  these  dwellings  of  slavery.  'I'licy 
mostly  consist  of  a  comfortable  sitting  room,  and  a  neat,  \vel!-fur- 
pished  bed  room.  In  one  I  observed  a  high  bedstead,  according 
to  the  present  European  fashion,  with  deep  mattresses,  all  neatly 
jnade  up,  and  covered  with  a  clean  white  counterpane;  the  bed- 
posts, drawers,  and  chairs  bearing  the  high  polish  of  well-rubbed 
inahogany.  I  felt  a  desire  to  pillow  my  head  in  this  hut  for  the 
night,  it  not  having  fallen  to  my  lot,  since  I  left  England,  to  re- 
pose on  so  inviting  a  couch.  The  value  of  the  whole  was  tenfold 
augmented  by  the  contented  slaves  being  able  to  say — "  all  this  vv* 
feel  to  be  our  own." 

•  Too  often  in  regarding  the  countenance  of  a  slave,  \\  may  bfc  ob» 
served  that 

**  Dark  melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose." 

but  throughout  Mr.  DougaiVs  happy  gang  the  more  striking  feature's 
iare  those  of  mirth  and  glee;  for,  here,  the  merry  danpe  and  jovial 
song  prevail,  and  all  are  votaries  to  joy  and  harmony. 

'Before  the  doors  of  the  huts,  and  around  these  peaceful  dw^el- 
lings  were  seen  great  numbers  of  pigs,  and  poultry,  which  the  slaves 
are  allowed  to  raise  for  their  own  profit ;  nnd  from  the  stock,  thus 
bred  in  the  negro  j'ard,  the  master  usually  purchases  the  provisions 
of  his  table,  paying  to  the  negroes  the  common  price  for  which  they 
AVouldsellat  the  market/ 

We  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Doiigan, 
but  we  must  nevertheless  not  overlook  the  probability  that 
the  lustre  of  his  humanity  may  be  rendered  brighter  by  con- 
trast. His  real  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced  by  the  barba- 
rous prejudices  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  and  the 
customary  barbarity  of  his  savage  neighbours  ;  but  tlie  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  an  object  is  likewise  enlarged  by  an  un- 
equal comparison,  and  tbe  ruins  of  Palmyra  derive  a  casual 
splendour  from  the  nakedness   of  ^be  surrounding  desert. 

While  tbe  greater  and  more  respectalale  part  of  those  who 
have  been  eye-witnesses  of  West  Indian  slayer}',  assert  that 
the  conthtion  of  the  negroes  is  little  preferable  to  that  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  advocates  for  |hat  infernal  trafiic, 
(who,  it  v\ill  be  observed,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  interested 
in  its  continuance)  maintain  tltat  these  sons   of  uiislortuue 
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Are  jn  a  far  frtot-e  enviable  situation  than  the  peasantry  of  Eu- 
rope Fvutdo  thest' logicians  take  no  account  of  tlie  freedoni 
of  mind  i  Cannot  the  labouring*  freeman,  jf  he  be  controuled 
either  as  to  the  quantity  of  \york  to  be  done,  or  the  mode  oi" 
performing  it,  leave  his  employer,  and  engage  with  another? 
Or  if,  as  in  tbe  case  of  an  apprentice,  he  be  in  a  state  of 
greater  subjection  to  the  will  of  his  master,  has  he  not  enter- 
ed voluntai*ily  into  the  trade  or  profession  in  which  he  is  eni- 
ployed,  for  the  sake  of  the  probable  advantages  to  be  here- 
after derived  from  it;  and  does  he  not  look  forward  with  plea- 
sure to  the  day  which  shall  set  him  free  from  servitude  ?  But 
the  ^lave  must  work,  move,  speak,  eat,  sleep,  exert  every 
fiction  and  quality  both  ot"  body  and  mind,  according  to  the: 
ikvill  and  caprice  of  his  owner.  The  dreary  prospect  that 
qpens  before  him  is  interminable;  his  separation  fvom  hit 
dearest  friends  is  eternal ;  his  severe  labour  is  to  know  no  end» 
but  iiis  treatment  is  more  cruel,  and  his  neglect  more  pointed, 
as  disease,  age,  pr  infirmities,  shall  have  made  him  less  va- 
hiable  ^o  his  master.  This  last  point  calls  most  loudly  foe 
ihe  interference  of  the  legislature  ;  and  Dr.  Pinckard,  who, 
pontradictory  as  it  may  seem,  appears  to  agree  with  the 
anti-abolitionists  in  preferring  the  condition  of  the  slaves  of 
the  West  Indies  to  that  of  the  poor  of  Europe,  might,  evea 
if  he  had  not  heard  the  voice  of  nature  cry  against  him, 
have  found  an  incontrovertible  answier  to  every  argument  in 
its  favour  under  any  mitigation,  in  the  *  numbers  of  old,  dis- 
"eased,  decrepit  negroes,  who,  he  informs  us,  (vol.  ii.  p.  209,) 
*  are  seen  lying  at  the  corners  or  begging  about  the  streets/ 
We  transcribe  his  own  observation  ; 

*  What  can  be  so  unworthy  !  what  so  culpable  or  disgraceful,  as 
the  cruel  inhumanity  and  sordid  injustice,  which  rendi-rs  a  master 
capable  of  neglecting  in  old  age,  the  slave  from  whom  he  has  ex- 
acted all  the  labour  of  youth,  and  all  the  vigour  of  manhood  I  Per- 
haps nothing  pourtrays  in  more  melancholy  demonstratton,  the 
possible  depravity  of  the  human  heart!  No  longer  able  lo  exert 
himself  to  his  owner's  profit,  the  aged  slave  enfiebled  by  years,  and 
fcxhauste<i  by  toil  is  left  to  beg  his  j/a/)J  from  door  to  door! — aban- 
doned by  his  croel  master  he  is  a  pensioner  upon  promiscuous  cha- 
rity, or  IS  allov.'e'd  to  fail  a  pr^y  to   disease,  and  to  want  !' 

We  cannot  but  advert  to  another  deeply  lamentable  but 
natural  consequence  oi  slavery,  the  total  want  of  inor.il  prin- 
ciple in  its  devoted  children.  A  slriking  instance  of  this  is 
furnished  inthecase  of  some  slaves  who  were  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  sent  in  a  boat  to  Trinidad  under  the  care 
of  three  or  four  I'renchinen.  Tiieir  facility  in  crime  will  be 
the  more  sensibly  piiicd  and  deplored^  as  coulrasled  with  that 
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faithfulness  and  honesty,  which  under  other  circnmslancea 
might  have  rendered  these  unfortunate  Africans  truly  esti- 
mable members  of  society.    So  true  is  the  saying  of  Homer, 

'  Jove  fixM  it  certain,   tliat  whatever  day 

Makes  man  a  slave,  lakes  half  his  worth  away/         Pope. 

*  On  the  passage  the  Frenchmen  talked  much  to  the  negroes  about 
liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man,  in  all  the  comm6n  jargon  of 
therevolutiun  ;  holding  out  to  them  the  high  enjoyment    of  gaining 
their  freedom  ;  and  asiuriiig  them  that  ihey  would  l)e  carried  from 
Trinidad  to  Guadaloupe,where  they  would  be  released  from  their  sla- 
very, become  fellow-citi;5cns,  and  remain  in  future  their  owii  masters. 
But  these  poor  blacks,  having  been  treated  with  great  kindness  and  hu- 
nanity  by  their  owners,  andnot  having  been  bred  in  the  modern  Gallic 
school,  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  the  fascinating  doctrine  of 
equality,  and  therefore perversel}' rejected  the  proffered  J-Venc^  Libcr- 
iij  ;  and  insteadof  rejoicing,  as  it  was  supposed  they  would,  to  accept 
their  freedom  from  the  hands  of  those  revolutionary  republicans,  they 
concerted  a  plan  to  rescue  rhe  boat,  and  take   it  back  to   their   mas- 
ters •,  in  which  attempt  thej-  met  with  complete  success,  but  unhap- 
pily it  was  attended  with  that  savage  inhumanity  wiiich  characterises 
the  Africans.     A  little  before  they   came    within   sight  of  Trinidad 
they  seized  an  opportunity  of  rising  upon  the  Frenchmen,   and,    not 
fcatislicd  with  subduing  them,  they  murdered  eveiy  one  of  them,    and 
threw  their  mangled  bodies  into  the  sea  :  then,  like   faithful  slaves, 
j-)Ut  the  boat  about,  and  made  the, best  of  their  way  up  the  coast,    re- 
turninii,  much  pleased,  to  ihcir  owner?,  and  to  their  task   of  slavery. 
'J'he  party  consisted  of  five  negroes  belonging    to    Mr.  Kendall,    and 
three  (two  men  and  a  boy)  belonging  to  INlr.  Green.      On  my  asking 
them  why  they  did  not  bring  the  Frenchmen  on  shore    as    prisoners, 
instead  of  killing  them,  their  reply  spake  one  of  the  uyhappy  truths 
of  slavery,  and  proved  that  the  lives  of  these  unfortunate  Frenchmen 
were  sacrificed  to  an  unjust  law   alwiiys  operating  against  the    ne- 
groes.     *^  Ah^Iassa,"  said  they,  "  xvc'fraid  'eratcll  lies  upon  us,  and 

him  people  always  believe  Baclcra  man.  sooner   as   Negroe so 

•a-e  tink  it  best  for  kill 'ftn  all." — ^Ihcse  poor  slaves  were  aware  that 
against  the  evidence  of  a  white  man,  wliether  it  were  true  or  false, 
they  could  not  be  heard  ;  therefore  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
false  reports  of  tleir  prisoners  operating  to  their  prejudice,  they 
deemed  it  wise  to  cceure  themselves  the  jnivilege  of  giving  their  tes- 
timony in  the  cause  of  truth,  by  destroying  those  whose  voices  might 
have  prevented  it.' 

The  above  quotation,  as  well  as  some  of  those  which  we 
liavebeiore given,  will  furnish  an  example  of  what  we  alleg- 
ed asrainst  Dr.  V.  at  the  be"inninii;  of  our  criticism,  viz.  his 
fondness  lor  useless  repetition  and  useless  exphmaluni.  lie 
can  never  qtiit  a  subject  till  he  has  worn  it  out.  Lest  we 
should  iciuler  oiirsL'lves  liable  to  the  satne  charge,  we  shall 
now  quit  the  paintul  biihjtct  svhich  has  occupied  so  large  a 
sliarc  of  our  atteutioii. 
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Nothing  of  importance  happened  to  the  author  during 
his  stay  at  Barbadoes,  where  he  in  vain  expected  the  re- 
mainder of  the  expedition  from  England.  A  few  detach- 
ments and  single  ships  that  occasionally  dropped  in,  were 
all  that  had  arrived  of  that  ill-fated  armament,  when  Dr. 
Pinckard  quitted  iMubadoes  oh  the  fifteenth  of  April,  though 
it  had  sailed,  from  Euro}>e  early  in  November  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Daring  this  vi^it' of  upwards  of  two  months, 
we  have  a  sufficiently  copious  account  of  the  state  of  society 
and  mode  of  living  at  Barbadoes,'  in  relating  which.  Dr. 
1*.  is  careful  to  enrich  the  English  language  with  many 
words  of  his  own  coining,  which^-we  shall  hope  never  to  see 
again  in  print.  The  reader  mrly  here  find  accounts  of  '  sili- 
quose'  tamarinds,  of  'fiavid'  and  •  bhj'uscate'  negroes;  he 
will  learn  how  the  heat  of  a  tropical  climate  is  alleviated  bv 
the  '  perJtatio)t  of  the  trade  vi'inds,  which  ^  form  the  suite  of 
a  burning  sun,  and  moderate  the  heat  of  his  too  effidgent 
rays;  he  vvillread  in  other  parts  of  taciturn  companions, 
and  of  '  sempa'-s/Koki'fig'  Dutchmen  ;  of  ladies  '  »f  Turkey 
stomach,'  (i.  e.  great'  eaters),  and  of  '  governors  of  ocean 
castles,'  (i.e.  captains  of  ships);  and  when  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  lands  at  Barbadoes,  nothing  will  serve  him  hut  that 
the  general  is  a  'king-bee,'  and  the  sailors  that  manned  the 
yards  to  salute  him,  '  a  bee-hive,  free  from  drones.'  Bufc 
the  cream  of  Dr.  INiickard's  pert  facetiousness  seems  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  following  passage,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  "it,  is  the  essence  of  a  coxcomb.  We  will  not  use  a  harsher 
name.  The  doctor  was  thirstv  and  eat  some  orana-es.  '  Sucb 
delicious  refreshment  had  never  before  met  his  lips  !' 

'The  oranges  were  not  only  ten  times  better  than  the  very  best  in 
the  world;  but  they  were  taken  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  at  a  moment 
of  heat  and  parching  thirst  which  was  calculated  to  render  them  ten 
thousand  times  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  of  themselves  !' 

At  page  2.5  of  vol.  ii.  is  an  impertinent  story  of  a  cow  and 
a  doctor,  to  relate  which,  our  author  quits  the  new  world, 
recrosses  the  Atlantic,  and  returns  to  Portsmouth,  the  scene 
of  the  important  adventure.  This  idle  tale  occupies  no  less 
than  27  p^ges,  to  the  shame  of  Dr.  Pinckard  be  it  spoken, 
whether  we  consider  his  good  sense  as  impL^ned,  in  nar- 
rating a  story  which  would  not  even  amuse  a  nursery,  or  his 
Want  of  conscience  ia  swelling  it  to  a  length  so  outrageous. 
The  succeeding  letter  opens  as  follows,  and  from  it  the  rea- 
der may  form  some  estimate  of  our  author's  double-renued 
sympathy  : 

*  Accustomed  to  address  you  upon  all  occasions  without  reserve, 
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my  olaJ  pen,  true  to  the  feelings  ttiat  direct  if,  seetns  conscious  whcH- 
riiade  the  iit-rald  of  iiappy  tidiiigs,  and,   on  such   occasions,  certain 
of  being  bailed  with  all  llie  warmth  ot  sympathy,  it  hastens  to  grce^ 
you  with  a  swiftness  even  beyobd  its  feathered  self.' 

The  glad  tidings  communicated  by  this  winged  harbinger 
of  Joy,  was  the  arrival   of  the  convoy  from  Cork,   but  the 
Portsmouth  fleet  was  still  a  truant  to  their  expectations.  We 
accordingly  find   the  author  sympathising  throljgh   Several 
more  lettcri,  indulging  his  finer  i'eelings  in  reflections  on  the 
mild  beauties  of  an  English   spring  as  contrasted   with   the 
heat  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  giving  way  to  Mhe  genial  har- 
mony of    soul    and     sentiment,'    in     the   contemplation  of 
nature.   Let  him  who  is  not  alr.ady  surfeited  with  the  sickly- 
Sensibility  of  modern  novel-writing  ladies,   turn   to  the  Gill 
letter  of  the  second  volume  of  the  present  work,  and  he  wil! 
see  that  such  subjects  are  not  rendered  more  inviting  though 
clad  in  the  eloquence  of  a    gentleman    and    a   scholar,  for 
such  we  must  presume  every  physician   to  be.     intermixed 
however  With  the  effusions  of  the  author's  feelings  are  many 
observations,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  thieir  share  of  inter- 
est, on  the  climate,  soil,  produce,  commerce,  population,  and 
history  of  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  on  the    mode  of  life  of  its 
inhabitants,  under  which     latter    head    an   indulgence    in 
tlie  pleasures  of  the  table,  that  knows  no  bounds,  and  cruelty 
to  the  negro  slaves,  from  the  most  prominent  features.  ISome 
readers   will  have  difticulty  in  believing  that   murder   itself 
is  not  excluded  from  the  catalogue   of  West  Indian  enor- 
mities. 

After  a  stay  of  somewhat  more  than  two  months  at  this 
island.  Dr.  Pinckard  was  ordered  on  the  expedition, against 
the  Dutch  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  and  was 
appointed  to  tlie  direction  of  a  detachment  of  the  hospital 
staff  at  Stabroek,  the  capitnl  of  the  united  colony  of  De- 
meraraand  Issequibo,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  surren- 
dered without  a  struggle  to  the  British  arms,  as  did  also  the 
ueFglvbouring  settlement  of  Berbische  in  the  course  of  a  fenr 
davs  afterwards. 

In  no  instance  is  the  remark  of  the  Roman  poet,  that  our  af- 
fection for  our  natiTe  country  is  superior  to  reason,  more  strik- 
ingly verifie*^,  than  in  the  situations  which  have  been  fixed 
upon  by  the  Dutch  for  their  foreign  settlements.  At  Batavia 
in  the  East  indies,  as  well  as  in  their  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  South  America,  they  have  ])reposterously  and  in  spite  of 
nature  endeavoured  to  assimilate  the  taste  and  prejudices 
of  Holland  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  torrid  zone.  Tbek 
predilection  for  alow  and  swampy  situation  has  in  every  in- 
tuuce  got  the  better  of  their  prudence  :  aa  atmosphere  coo- 
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stantly  impregnated  with  contagious  vapours  exhaled  by  a 
tropical  sun  from  putrid  marshes  and  stagnant  ditches,  which 
abound  ahke  on  the  coasts  of  Java  and  Guiana,  have  beea 
overlooked  in  consideration  of  a  wide  extent  of  flat  alhivious 
country,  affording  easy  means  of  being  intersected  with  ca- 
nals and  ditches,  where  draw-bridges  for  ornament  and 
treik-schui/ts  for  pleasure  and  convenience  could  be  adopted. 
In  either  of  these  countries,  the  traveller,  wading  through 
the  muddy  roads,  or  dragged  slowly  along  a  stagnant  canal, 
might  easily  believe  himself  in  the  mother  country.  Dr. 
Pinckard  indeed  asserts,  and  as  a  medical  man  some  deter- 
ence  is  due  to  his  opinion  and  experience,  that  the  generally 
received  prejudice  relative  to  the  Dutch  colonies  on  the 
American  continent  is  unfounded,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
low  and  muddy  surface  of  Demerara  and  JBerbische,  those 
settlements  are  not  in  fact  more  unhealthy  than  our  more 
mountainous  islands:  this  he  proves  by  a  comparison  of  the 
return  of  deaths  in  Demerara,  with  that  of  the  most  favour- 
ed of  the  EnglisJi  West  India  islands,  and  the  comparison 
is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Of  the  Oriental  colo- 
nies of  Holland,  however,  this  assertion  can  certainly  not  be 
made.  The  mortality  of  Europeans  in  Batavia  is  of  a  most 
app;illing  magnitude,  unparalleled,  we  believe,  in  any  other 
country  under  the  sun.  We  learn  from  a  modern  traveller 
of  respectability  (Mr.  Barrow),ihatof  persons  newly  arrived  in 
that  settlement,  three  in  five  are  calculated  to  die  in  the  first 
year,  and  of  the  remaining  survivors  the  mortality  is  never 
considered  to  be  less  than  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  hundred, 
exclusive  not  only  of  infants  but  of  soldiers  and  seamen. 
The  havock  which  the  destructive  climate,  aided  by  their 
debaucheries  and  irregular  conduct,  produces  among  that 
thoughtless  race  of  men,  is  truly  deplorable,  and  the  register 
of  deaths  in  the  military  hospital  for  the  last  sixty-cwo  years, 
makcj  it  appear-that  every  soldier  who  sets  his  foot  in  Bata- 
via, finds  there  a  t\;tca!n  srave. 

Hospitality  prevails  to  a  great  degree  among  the  planters 
of  Demarara,  nor  do  they  yield  to  their  Barbadian  neigh- 
bours in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  viands  that  load  their 
tables.  Fresh  provisions  however  are  hardly  to  be  procured, 
except  by  those  whose  own  estates  furnish  these  luxuries, 
and  the  military  were  frequently  compelled  to  live  for  weeks 
together  upon  salt  beef,  yams,  and  plantains.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  officers  were  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  litter  of 
six  roasting  pigs,  on  which  occasion  they  *  eat  pig,  pig,  pig, 
every  day  till  they  were  all  consumed,'  and-  Dr.  Pinckard 
indulges  in  the  vulgar  and  unworthy  joke,  that  they  were  ia 
danger  of  growing  into  pigs  themselves  (p.  255,  vol.  ii.).    it 
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is  not  our  intention  to  visit  the  faults  of  Dr.  Pinckard  or  ian^ 
other  writer  with  harsh  or  unnecessary  severity,  but  we  sub- 
mit it  to  his  own  consideration  whether  the  pages  of  one,whose 
profession  ought  to  inspire  him  with  some  regard  for  his  lite- 
rary character,  are  not  disgraced  by  such  trite  and  vapid  vul- 
garities. VVemust  strongly  express  ourdisgustat  the  numerous 
jocularities  with  which  he  snrfeitsus  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
and  which  we  should  no  otherwise  discover  to  be  witticisms, 
than  that  the  concluding  words  which  contain  the  pointless 
stingof  the  epigram,  are  printed  in  italics,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  the  interval  of  a  dotted  line,  and 
closed  with  a  noie  of  admiration.  This  is  a  favourite  practice 
of  that  great  writer,  Mr.  D'Isiaeli,  \rtio,  as  wellasourpresent 
author,  is  doubtless  lost  in  admiration  at  the  effusions  of  his 
own  genius,  and  the  flashes  of  his  transcendant  wit.  In 
other  respects  Dr.  Pinckard  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  a  distinguished  modern  traveller,  called  Mr.  John  Carr, 
and  in  nolhinc:  more  than  in  tlie  relation  of  fil.tliy  and  dis- 
gusting (not  obscene)  stories,  and  in  the  putid  facetiousnes? 
and  quaint  absurdity  displayed  in  the  contents  of  his  chap- 
ters. For  a  fuller  explanation  of  our  meaning,  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  tlie  readei*  to  the  chapter  of  contents  of  the  present, 
work,  or  to  the  Critical  Review  for  February  last,  pp.  1:^1  et 
seq.  But  itisour  duty  to  inform  Dr.  Pinckard  and  the  pub- 
lic that  no  particle  of  real  wit  or  liumour  is  contained  in 
these  three  volumes,  and  that  if  we  occasionallv  meet  with  a 
tale  in  itself  calculated  to  excite  a  laugh,  it  is  invariably 
spoiled  by  the  afFectalions  or  the  repetitions  of  the  narrator: 

Alter  some  slay  at  Demerara,  the  author  was  ordered  to 
the  adjoining  colony  of  Beibische,  situated,  like  the  former 
settlement,  in  a  lov/  and  marshy  soil,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the -same  name,  which  abounds  with  alligators  and  mer- 
maids. Of  the  former  Dr,  P.  was  an  eye-witness ;  for  the 
existence  of  the  latter  he  had  only  the  word  of  the  Dutch* 
colonistSjby  none  of  whom  had  these  '  fish-tailed  ladies'  been 
seen,  but  who  on  their  parts  took  it  on  trust  from  the  negro 
slases  and  native  Indiaus,  the  only  race  of  men  that  these 
*  lady-llke.animals'  had  favoured  with  a  sight  of  their  personsr 
the  resident  planters  however,  firmly  believed  in  their  exis- 
tence, but  Dr.  Pinckard  *  assumed  the  liberty  of  an  English- 
men  and  still  continued     .     .     .     to  doubt!'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  1.) 

Fach  of  the  colonies  of  Berbische  and  Demarara  con- 
sists of  a  trad  of  cultivated  land,  the  Ibrmer  of  seventy 
miles  in  length,  measuring  along  the  sea-coast,  and  no 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  depth;  this  spacious  and 
level  plain  is  bounded   on  one  side   by   the  &ea,  and  on  the 
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one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  forest,  which 
stretches  in  continuous  and  primteval  grandeui  over  that 
vast  extent  of  continent  that  separates  the  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic oceans. 

The  author  sometimes  took  a  sauntering  walk  till  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  deep  woods  which  form  the  imprac- 
ticable boundary  of  the  colony.  On  these  occasions,  the 
sight  of  the  majestic  and  interminable  forest  excited,  as  well 
it  might  even  in  a  less  sentimental  bosom,  feelings  of  a  sub- 
lime and  awful  nature.  Then  it  was  that  he  reflected  on  the 
state  of  man,  on  ^  the  varied  appearaiKie  of  the  globe,'  and  on 
*  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.'  '  The  grand  purpose  of  life  and 
beiui^also,"  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence,'  and  various 
other  7tew  ideas,  on  which  many  a  school-boy  has  written  ma- 
ny a  theme,  passed  in  succession  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  George 
Pinckard.  These  he  relates  at  length,  and  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred  ;  and  after  filling  three  or  four  pages 
with  contemplations  which  cannot  boast  the  profundity  of 
Locke,  the  result  is,  that  .  .  .  .  Mie  hastily  trod  back  his 
steps.'     (See  vol.  ii.  p.  235-6.) 

At  page  357  of  vol.  ii.  we  have  an  interesting  account  of 
M.  Van  Battenburg,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Berbische,  and 
his  amiable  consort.  Her  conduct  to  her  negro  slaves  is 
not  among  the  slightest  commendation  of  the  latter  distin- 
guished personage.  In  this  respect  she  differs  much  from 
the  other  females  of  South  America,  whether  Dutch  or 
English.  On  our  author's  paying  a  morning  visit  to  one 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  not  having  any  better  amusement 
to  offer,  she  invited  him  to  a  window  from  whence  he  might 
see  them  *  flogging  the  negrc.s.'  Another  lady  applied  to 
him  ^  to  make  some  comp/aint  to  her  husband  against  the 
slaves  of  the  house,  as  she  wished  to  get  them  a  good  flog- 
ging.' It  was  not  even  pretended  that  any  specific  fault 
had  been  committed,  but  the  Doctor's  ingenuity  was  to 
invent  an  excuse,  merely  becatise  some  idle  caprice  or  ill 
humour  prompted  the  mistress  to  wish  to  have  them  '  well 
Jiogged.'  We  readil}'  believe  our  author's  statement,  that  he 
did  not  suffer  his  gallantry    to  triumph  over  his  humanity. 

Both  here  and  at  Demarara,  whither  the  author  was  in 
no  long  time  recalled  by  the  sickness  of  the  troops,  he  made 
an  excursion  up  the  rivers  which  give  their  names  to  the 
respective  colonies.  On  both  these  occasions,  he  and  his 
party  penetrated  into  the  wild  and  woody  regions  of  Guiana, 
to  a  distance  which  few  Europeans  had  accomplished  before 
them;  and  we  accordingly  find  accounts  of  considerable  inter- 
est,though  deformed  by  the  faults  pecuhar  to  thewriter.of  the 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  8.  August,  J806.  D  d 
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nature  and  inhabitants  of  these  unexplored  countries^  as  well 
the  native  .Indians,  as  the  European  and  Creole  settlers. 
■jFrom  the  latter,  though  uninvited,  unexpected,  and  unintro- 
duced,  cur  travellers  uniformly  met  with  the  most  marked 
hospitality,  ^Yhich  is  carried  in  the  transatlantic  world  to  an 
extent  uuknown  iii  Europe,  as  the  following  instance  wHl 
demonstrate. 

*  I  must  not  neglect  to  inform  you  of  a  cnstom  which  we  observed 
to  be  very  prevalent,  it  being  an  act  of  politeness  which,  to  Euro- 
peans, i-eemed  no  less  singular  than  novel.  As  a  mark  of  attention 
the  gentlemen  of  the  ditlerent  plantations  usually  accompanied  lis 
to  our  sleeping  room,  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  bed,  when,  on  tak- 
ing their  leave  for  the  night,  they  concliidod  the  compliments  of  the 
<Jayin  the  following  terms,  viz.  '  S'il  y  a  d'autre  chose.  Messieurs, 
dont  vous  avez  besuin,  il  n'cn  faut  que  deraander  au  Gar^on — cela. 
n'est  pas  men  affaire.'  This  was  true  West  India  complaisance. 
.It  was  a  branch  of  hospitality  that  was  not  familiar  to  us,  being  an 
accommodatiou  not  usually  found  in  the  list  of  European  civilities. 
If  your  ignorance  of  tropical  habits,  and  the  common  customs  of 
slavery  should  prevent  you  from  comprehending  the  extent  of  it, 
ask  me,  when  I  return  to  England,  and  I  will  explain  it  to  vou  more 
fully.' 

The  tender  passion  is  not  unknown  among  the  phlegma- 
tic Hollanders  ;  and  even  in  the  uncultivated  forests  of 
Guiana,  the  human  heart  bows  beneath  the  supremacy  of  its 
power. 

Bounteous  Heaven^ 
In  pity  to  forlorn  mortality, 
Moulded  the  female  form  in  all  the  rich 
Variety  of  beauty,  bade  it  yield 
Delights  unspeakable,  then  gave  to  man 
The  sole  propriety,  for  what .?  for  that 
He  might  enjoy  the  play-thing,  not  adore  it ; 
That  it  might  be  his  pastime,  not  his  God  !  < 

So  says  the  author  of  a  tragedy  which  we  have  seen  in 
3nanuscript,  and  so  thinks  Mynheer  Bercheych  of  the  plan- 
tation Gorcum,  in  the  colony  of  Demarara. 

■At  the  very  remotest  point  of  that  settlement,  amidst  ne' 
groes  and  wild- Indians,  secluded  from  the  civilized  world, 
lives  this  eccentric  and  remarkable  character.  Possessedof  a 
fertile  and  active  mind,  together  with  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation,, learning,  and  politeness,  having  passed  his  youth  in 
the  dissipation  of  a  court,  he  has  retired  at  an  advanced  age 
to  one  of  the  most  distant  spots  of  the  habitable  world,  and 
amid  the  stillness  of  uncultivated  nature,  devotes  the  declin- 
ing day  of  life  to  the  calm  pleasures  of  philosophical  retire- 
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ment.  As' Gibbon  remarks  of  the  prophet  Muliomet,  wo- 
men alone  are  the  sensual  enjoyment  which  his  nature 
requires,  and  which,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Matlan, 
his  religious  scruples  do  not  foibid.  Females  of  every  age 
and  every  colour,  Indians,  Negroes,  and  Mulattoes,  the 
daughters  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  contribute  alter- 
nately to  the  pleasures  of  Mynheer  Bercheych.  His  domes- 
tics are  composed  entirely  of  that  sex,  and  his  peculiarity 
does  not  suffer  a  male  to  inhabit  his  house.  But  in  spite  of 
this  apparent  predilection,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  valued  the 
beautiful  part  of  the  creation  rather  for  their  pers9nal  than 
their  mental  attractions,  for  he  admits  men  only  as  visitors, 
and  except  this  occasional  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, he  leads  the  life  of  a  patriarch,  and 

wide  as  Heav'ns  command, 

Scatters  his  Maker's  image  round  the  land.     (Dryden.) 

For  the  consolation  of  those  of  our  fair  readers  who  are 
about  to  be  united  to  elderly  gentlemen,  we  have  pleasure 
in  adding  that  this  vigorous  admirer  of  their  sex  is  sixty 
years  of  age  or  thereabouts.  ;>>.!"•, 

When  a  physician  and  deputy  inspector-general  of  hospitals 
treats  of  a  country  where  there  is  so  great  a  demand  for 
medical  assistance  as  in  the  West  Indies,  it  were  natural 
to  expect  out  of  three  octavo  volumes  a  few  passages  which 
might  be  deserving  the  attention  of  professional  readers.  Dr. 
Pinckard's  medical  remarks  are  both  few  and  of- no  Value. 
His  chapter  on  the  elephantiasis,  or  glandular  disease  of 
Barbadoes, consists  merely  of  a  few  cases  cited  from  Hendy, 
and  contains  no  inquiry  into  the  probable  cause,  or,  what  is 
much  more  important,  the  cure  of  that  extraordinary  and 
unseemly  disorder.  That  on  the  epidemic  fever  of  the  West 
Indies,  commonly  called  the  yellow  fever,  (an  epithet  which 
Dr.  Pinckard,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  is  extremely  de- 
sirous to  explode,)  is  the  only  chsipter  which  can  be  said  tO' 
treat  professedly  of  medicine.  In  spite  of  his  extensive  op- 
portunities of  observation,  and  the  violent  attack  wljich  he 
himself  suffered  from  this  formidable  malady,  he  has  fur- 
nished us  with  no  new  facts,  .remarks,  or  coiijectures  on  its 
origin,  symptoms,  or  cure.  The  remedies  upon  which  he 
insists,  of  venesection,  calomel,  bark  and  wine,have  long  been 
familiar  to  medical  men,  nor  does  it  appear  that  our  author 
ever  effected  any  important  cure. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  observations  that  nothing: 
could  have  rendered  this  work  a  source  of  interest  to  che 
public,  or  gf  credit  to  the  author,  but  a  great  deduction  fiom 
its  quftntity,  and  a  great  alteration  of  its^quality.. 

D  d  2         •  ■ 
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Aitf.Vlll.-^EngUsk  Lyrics.  B^  William  Smyth,  Tellow  of  St. 
Ptter's  College,  Cambridge,  \Q.mo.  2d  Edition.  CadeH. 
1S06. 

ABSOLUTE  originality  is  at  the  present  clay  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  highest  powers  of  poetical  genius.     Nature 
has  not  only  been  visited  by  our  predecessors  in  her  broad- 
er walks,  but  has  been  pursued  into  her  inmost  reireats,  and 
traced  through  all  the  expressive  associations  by   which  she 
j^   connected  with  mind.     Art  and    science  also   have  been 
rifled  of  their  treasures  ta  adorn  the  progeny  of  the  imagi- 
nation.    The  character  of  individuals,  however,  will  always 
he  marked  by  striking  shades  of  diflerence  ;  the  poet  there- 
fore, who  stamps  upon  his  compositions  a  faithful    image   of 
himself,  and  conveys  in   them   a  genuine  transcript  of  his 
mind,  insures  a  species  of  originality  in  its  nature  inexhaus- 
tible.    The  powers,  the  feelvngs,  and  the  passions   of  naan- 
kind,  are  few  indeed,  and  exist  in  all,  but  as  they  are  perpe- 
tually diversified  in  their  relative  proportion,  so  also  external 
circumstances  in  their  effect  on   individuals   admit  of  num- 
berless   modiBcations.      The   mental  landscape    is   always 
composed  of  the  same   simple   elements,  but   they  present 
themselves  in  endless  combinations  to  our  view,  and    from 
the  varied  disposition  of  the  parts,  the  light  which  falls  upon 
them   assumes  an    infinite  variety  of  tints.     The   stronger 
these  distinguishing  features  are,   the  stronger  will   be   the 
originality;  particularly  if  the  author  be   gifted   with  that 
power  and  selection  of  language  Vv^hich  shall   enable  him  to 
pourtrayhis  feelings  with  Ibrce  ;Hid  delicate  discrimmation*. 
These  observations  are  happily  illustrated  in  the  volume  of 
poems  to  which  our   attention  is  at  present  directed.     Al- 
though the  originality  thus  imputed  to  poetry  (since  it  is  ii» 
a  great  degree  the  effect  arising  from  a  view  of,  the   parts  ta- 
ken collectively)  can  then  only  be  fully  felt  when  we  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  author,  a* 
ajust  perception  of  the  mental  character,  to  the  delineation 
of  which  it  is  owing,  can  only  be  acquired  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  matt,  yet  in  the  present  instance   we 
will  venture,   in  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  elegies  to  Wisdom,  (p.  86.)  and  particularly  to 
the  commanding   stanzas  which  commence    the   recanta- 
tion. 

*  Beside  this  russet  heath,  this  forest  drear, 

That  strews  with  yellow  leaves  the  moisten'd  plain  ; 

Here,  where  the  green  path  winds,  ah  Wisdom!  here, 
Did  once  my  daring  lyre  to  thee  complaiu. 
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*  Soft  was  the  midnight  air  that  soothM  my  frame? 

In  thought  severe  had  passed  the  stwdious  day  ; 
Cold  paused  the  spirits,  and  the  etherial  Jiinne 
In  dim  and  languid  musings  died  away. 

■*  Calm,  silent,  all — I  s«eraed  with  step  forlorn 

Singly  to  wander  on  a  distant  world; 
I  started  when  the  bird  first  hail'd  the  morn, 

That  wide  had  now  its  reddening  clouds  unfurl'd, 

*  Returning  seasons  since  have  pass'd  away, 

Oft  has  the  spring  with  violets  deck'd  the  vale. 
The  bee  oft  humm'd  along  the  summer  day, 
And  the  lake  darken'd  in  the  wintry  gale. 

*  //{  youth's  bright  morn  kov>  boldly  on  the  mind 

Rise  the  uild  forms  of  th»ugkt  in.  colours  new; 
*Tis  time,  and  time  alone,  whose  skill  refned 
The  picture  slowly  gives  to  nature  true. 

*  Thee,  Wisdom,  could  I  chide,  thy  gifts  decry? 

Turn  from  thy  bliss  by  restless  ardour  fir'd  ^ 
--How  like  these  idle  leaves  that  withered  lie 

Seeranow  the  fan€ies  that  my  soul  inspired !'   P.  91' 

When  we  view  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  atid  the  pic*; 
turesque  scenery  of  nature,  the  effect  is  confessedly  height- 
A'^ned  by  the  appearance  of  appropriate  living  objects.  This 
principle  of  taste  is  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  the  finer 
arts:  the  painter  gives  vivaL;ity  to  his  landscape  by  the  in- 
troduction of  figures ;  tl)e  higher  regions  of  poetry,  the  epic 
and  dramatic,  swarm  with  life;  and  without  it,  in  the  inferior 
species  a  death-like  stillness  is  perceived  ;  even  metaphysical 
poetry  embodies  abstract  ideas,  and  *  gives  to  airy  nothings 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  In  Mr. -Smyth's  poems,  the 
interest  thus  excited  is  drawn  still  closer  to  the  mind,  and 
warms  it  with  all  the  animation  of  reality. 'The  Reverie' may- 
be selected  as  an  example  the  more  striking,  because  the 
subject  in  the  abstract  is  the  commonest  theme  of  moral  de- 
clamation.    We  give  the  following  extracts  : 

*  Could  Julia,  were  she  present,  chide, 

If  down  my  cheek  unbidden  strays 
A  tear,  whicli  I  in  vain  would  hide, 

In  fancy  while  on  her  I  gaze? 
Her  form,  which   musing  I  survey. 

Now  whis[)ers  to  my  wayward  heart, 
That  even  her  charms  must  feel  decay. 

That  life  mubt  close — that  we  must  part. 
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'  Ah  Julia  !  must  that  morrow  come 

When  I  in  anguish  shall  behold 
That  check  with  animated  bloom 

No  longer  warm — pale,  shrunk — and  cold — 
"  Those  lips  whence  I  such  kisses  steal," 

"  Robb'd  of  their  die,  and  honied  store," 
"  No  more  to  make  one  proud  appeal," 

"  .Or  speak  one  tempting  challenge  more  ?" 

*  In  some  dread  season  of  despair, 

Must  keen  disease,  must  wasting  pain. 
Seize  e'en  thy  form  ?  and  I  be  near, 

To  count  the  sighs  that  moan  iii  vain  ; 
Wipe  thydamp  brow  with  tremblinghand, 

See  o'er  thy  iVame  death's  tremors  creep» 
Pale  o'er  thy  sinking  ruin  stand, 

And  feel  the  grief  that  cannot  weep  ? — 

*  Oh  Julia  !  let  me  far  remove, 

Far  from  those  charms  I  must  adore, 
To  me  "tis  agony  to  love — 

Far  let  me  fly,  and  love  no  more — 
Cease;  maddening  thought  !   with  thee  to  part — 

Thou  power  !  that  hear'stthe  feeblest  call ; 
Thou  pow'r  that  g^uard'st  the  breaking  heart, 

— Oh  save,  for  I  am  weakness  all.'  p.  25. 

Generalize  the  ideas  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  divest  thein 
of  their  reference  to  particular    persons,  and  a  comparative 
coldness  must  instantly  be  felt.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the   lines  marked    by   inverted   commas  should   have 
been  permitted  to  violate  the  pathetic  beauty  of  the  poem. 
,  Let  us  now  descend  into  particulars.  To  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  acquainted    with  Mr.  Campbell's  verses  on  a  subject 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  beautiful   *  Lines  found  in  a  bower 
facing  the  south,'  (p.  J),  it  will  be  no unpleasing employment 
to  compare  tlitir  merits.     Mr.  Smyth's  poem  was  first  pub- 
lished.    The  volume  contains  many  jeux  d'esprits,    which 
possess    a  peculiar  playfulness  and   airy  elegance  of  fanc}'. 
But  some  of  tlie  peel's  strains  are  of  higher  mood.    TiieOde 
to  the  Lyric  Muse(p.  70.)reminds  us  of  the  fire  and  sublimity^ 
of  Gray,  and  is  marked   by  that  fastidious  contempt  of  the 
"vulgar  which  genius  often  feels,  and  which  was  a  predominant 
feature  in  the  mind  of  that  poet.  It  would  exceed  our  limits 
to  transcribe  the  '  Seraph'  at  length,  but  we  will  endeavour 
to  connect  a  few  stanzas  of  it  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  whole. 
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The  Seraph.     (The  Angel  speaking.) 

«■"  Wake  !   rise!   thy  sleep  of  death  is  o'er  ! 
*'  Bold  spread  thy  wing!  exulting  soar  ! 
*'  — Think  not  these  darksome  realms  of  pain 
*'  The  form  I  summon  can  detain ; — 
*'  With  me  to  worlds  of  heavenly  light, 
*'  Spring  Julia  !  thro'  this  mass  of  night  \" 

'  "  The  darkness  fades— now  pleas'd  survey 
"  Yon  bright'ning  scenes  of  happier  day  !~ 
*'  — The  skies  we  gain — thy  senses  o'er 

"  Now  comes  a  bliss  unfelt  before —  ' 

"  A  spirit  that  has  near  us  past, 
"  From  wing  unseen  this  influence  cast. 

*  "  Still  would'st  thou  sink  to  duller  day  ? 
"  Ah,  why  yon  shadowy  ball  survey 
*'  Thou  Julia!  now  shouldst  weep  no  more ! 
"  Yon  earthly  orb  why  look'st  thou  o'er  ? 
"  And  mark'st  not  how  that  tearful  scene 
'■'  Chills  as  I  gaze,  my  altered  mien — 


«  "  Oft  raging  o'er  those  darksome  plains,^. 
"  Fi^erce  madness  shakes  his  sounding  chains. 
*'  There  on  his  prey  triumphant  flies 
*'  With  quivering  lip  and  starting  eyes 
*'  Revenge — and  oft,  when  however  near, 
••  Despair's  last  sighs  I  trembling  hear. 


t  -< 


'  That  softer  form,  where  beauty  blooms, 
"  Which  virtue  warms,  which  grace  illumes, 
*'  Severer  pangs  is  doomed  to  prove, 
■"  With  useless  tende^^ness  to  love  ; 
*^  — And  would'st  thou  thus,  my  Julia  !  burn  ? 
"  — And  would'st  thou  to  yon  earth  return  ? 

Yet  think  not  wisdom,  virtue,  lave, 
Can  mourn  on  earth  unmarked  above. 


'  "  The  spirit  asfrom  earth  we  flew 
"That  blissful  influence  o'er  thee  threw, 
"  Now,  can  ao  human  sorrow  know, 
"  Yet  felt  for  thoe  one  kindred  clow, 
"'  for  imag'd  fair  in  thee  was  seen 
"  What  once  on  earth  herself  had  been. 


*  "  Thou  too  to  glory  raise  thine  eves, 
"  Speed  seraph  o'er  yon  opening  skies  ! 


■is, 


For  thee  this  airv  harp  I  brino', 
uith  bwiltness  thus  inspire  thy  wing. 
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*'  And  thus  thy  mortal  ear  unclose, 
"  Now  harmony  can  there  repose. 

*  **  With  angel  sense  I  clothe  thy  frame, 
"  O'er  fhee  I  breathe  the  living  flame. 
**  Thy  book  is  closed,  fhy  prize  is  won— 
** — 'I'hy  trial  past — thy  bliss  begun— 
"  And  kindling  from  that  bliss  I  view 
*'  Thy  changing  form — rise — rise — adieu  1'  " 

The  subject  is  sublimely  interesting  ;  he  alone  who  could 
conceive  the  design,  could  execute  it,  and  he  could  not  fail 
in  the  attempt. 

The  Ode  to  Mirth  (p.  SQ.)  has  in  it  all  the  ingenuity  of  a 
lottery-trap;  a  sign  is  hung  out  which  promises  entertain- 
ment very  different  from  what  we  meet  with  on  entering. 
From  the  superscription  and  the  beginning  we  look  for  every 
thing  tiiat  is  cheerful,  and  find  ourselves,  before  we  are 
aware  of  it,  decoyed  into  the  midst  of  pensive  imagery. 
This  cc^c-Ainthe  general  plan  of  the  poem  is  a  conceit  we 
reprobate,  and  in  its  conduct  we  have  a  good  specimen  of 
that  obscurity,  which  is  a  characteristic  fault  in  Mr.  Smyth's 
poetry,  and  defoj-js  the  loftiest  efforts  of  his  muse.  Among 
the  numerous  tribesof  ladies,  allegorical  and  real,  who  have 
favoured  Our  author  with  their  acquaintance.  Mirth  cannot 
be  included.  For  tl^e  portrait  with  which  the  ode  com- 
mences, she  surely  never  sat ;  it  does  not  present  one  appro- 
priate feature. 

'  Thou  with  hurried  step  advancing, 
Restless  round  thine  eye  quick  glancing, 
On  thy  cheek  the   rose  fresh  glowing, 
In  the  breciie  thy   zone  loose  flowing,'  &c. 

The  hurried  step  is  properly  applied  to  Fear,  by  Collins, 
The  zone  loose  Howing  marks  the  Paphian  Venus.  Nor  can 
Mr.  Smyth  here  shelter  himself  under  the  authority  we  have 
jwst  brought  against  him.  We  are  aware  that  the  same  poet 
saysot  Mirth,*  Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound:' 
but  let  us  observe  that  at  the  time  '  Love  framed  with  Mirth 
»  gay  fantastic  round  !'  In  order  lo  see  the  defects  of  this 
description  more  clearly,  contrast  it  with  the  exquisite  lines 
of  Milton  on  the  same  subject.  The  group  in  the  3d  stanza 
seems  ill-sorled  and  incongruous,  and  there  are  other  pas- 
sages against  which  strong  ol)jections  may,  we  think,  be  urg- 
ed. There  is  however  high  poetical  beauty  in  many  de- 
tached parts  of  the  ode  ;  the  last  of  the  following  stanzas 
is  particularly  sinking. 
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'  True — to  me  has  bounteous  Heaven, 
Now  a  kinder  fate  bestowed, 
And  with  a  lavish  hand  has  given 
Bliss  to  me  it  never  owed.  , 

'  Still  though  bright  the  day  be  shining, 
Clouds  that  in  the  morn  were  seen 
Not  as  yet  the  sky  resigning 
Oft  floating  pass  the  blue  serene.*  (p.  44.) 

The  idea  is  just  and  beautiful,  the  expression  elegant,  an4 
the  effect  greatly  heightened  by  a  feeling  of  surprise  :  at 
the  commencement,  we  rather  make  up  our  minds  for  some 
of  the  cominon-place  of  poetry,  about  the  sun  of  prosperity, 
and  the  clouds  of  adversity,  and  experience  an  agreeable 
astonishment  on  finding  that  we  have  gained  an  allusion  new, 
lively^',  and  appropriate.  It  is  somewhere  observed,tbata  com- 
pliment is  then  peculiarly  graceful,  when  from  the  beginning 
we  are  led  to  resign  ourselves  to  some  hacknej-ed  sentiment  of 
customary  politeness,  butaresurprised  by  an  ingenious  turn,  by 
which  a  new  and  unlookedfor  idea  is  brought  out.  Detached 
beauties  are  scattered  with  great  profusion  through  this  little 
volume ;  none  among  them  is  more  impressive  thaii  this 
aifecting  sentiment  contained  in  a  poem  of  no  common  me- 
rit, (p.  143)  in  which  the  author  describes  the  anxious  but 
fruitless  attempts  be  made  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  a.  liriend; 
that  friend^  of  course,  was  a  female. 

*  To  fashion's  realms  my  fancy  flies, 

Iteli  of  whims  and  follies  gay  ; 
With  languid  look  she  faint  replies. 

And  smiles  ray  gaiety  away.' 

Thismuslgo  to  the  heart  of  every  one  who  thinlcs  and 
feels.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  following  passage 
from  an  elegant  writer  on  the  principles  of  taste,  (Addison). 
'  We  are  generally  unhappy  instead  of  being  delighted  at 
the  song  of  a  bird  in  the  cage.  It  is  somewhat  like  the 
smile  of  grief,  infinitely  more  dreadful  than  its  tears,  or  like 
the  playfulness  of  an  infant  amid  scenes  of  sorrow.' 

The  English  Lyrics  possess  a  felicity  of  expression  which 
generally  clothes  the  idea  in  the  most  appropriate  dress; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are  many  liberties  taken,  by 
which  the  idiomatic  purity  of  our  language  is  violated.  We 
remarked  some  strained  inversions;  verbs  are  not  unfrequent- 
iy  omitted  where  we  expect  to  find  them  ;  and  wJiere  man^f' 
verbs  of  the  same  inflection  succeed  each  other,  the  auxiliary 
which  in  the  first  instance  distinguishes  the  seube,  is  drop- 
ped not  oni^  in  those  of  the  same  period,   but  extends   it& 
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services  to  otljers  in  succeeding  sentences.  In  the  Ode  ta 
Pity  (p.  67),  the  verb /mark'  tyrannizes  over  accusative  cases 
through  two  long  sentences  ;  and  were  a  remedy  apphed 
by  throwing  them  into  one,  it  would  be  so  preposterously 
long  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  verb,  though  lawful,  would 
be  feebly  felt  at  the  extremity.  Nor  can  we  approve  the 
capricious  irregularity  of  metre  in  some  of  Mr.  Smyth's 
odes,  notwithstanding  the  display  of  skill  in  the  execution  •, 
variety  of  measure  is  indeed  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
lyric  muse,  but  to  secure  its  effects  it  must  be  regulated  : 
when  excessive,  it  tires  and  offends  the  ear,  as  much  as  the 
most  monotonous  uniformity.  The  extremes,  though 
they  set  art  in  opposite  directions,  will  meet  at  the  same 
point. 

Mr.  Smyth  undoubtedly  possesses  a  rich  imagination,  and 
a  peculiar  warmth  and  dehcacy  of  feeling  :  from  the*^  first 
sometimes  arises  a  luxuriant  intemperance  which  passes  the 
boundaries  of  correct  taste;  hence  also  the  connection  be- 
tween his  imairerv  is  at  times  so  fine  that  it  occasions  ob- 
scurity.  To  his  feelings  he  is  indebted  for  many  charac- 
teristic excellencies,  yet  it  sometimes  approaclies  to  a  re- 
finement which  has  the  sickhness  of  disease.  Were  not 
this  tendency  counteracted,  Mr.  Smyth  might  perhaps  sink 
to  a  diluted  sensibility,  into  exactly  the  '  tenerum  quiddam 
et  lax&.  cervice  legendum.'  His  Laura's,  his  Julia's,  hisEmi- 
lie's,  and  his  Ohvia's,  might  be  melted  down  into  an  insipid 
sweetness,  which  could  only  pour  delight  over. the  nerves  of 
the  gentlest  of  gentle  readers, 

Phillidas,  Hipsipylas,-vatum  et  plorabile  siquid 
Eiiquat,  et  tenero  supplantat  verba  palalo. 

Were  not  this  tendency  counterbalanced,  he  would  really 
Ipe — tafeeitin  all  the  languid  prettiness  of  our  poet — 

'  The  hapless  plant,  whose  feeling  frame 

Turns  from  the  stranger's  touch  away, 
Exists  but  in  the  softened  beam 

Which  art  around  it  can  convey. 

By  every  passing  g.ile  distrest. 

By  coarser  steins  that  near  it  rise. 
By  every  impulse  rude  opprest, 

Expose  it,  and  like  me,  it  dies  !'  r.  12. 

Nor  would    this   rude  world,   alas  !    furnish    a   habitation 
utiicicntly  genial  for  hmiself,  and  the  delicate  plants  of  the 
-aaine  solt  tamily. 

'  Fine  forms  alone  shall  visit  then 
With  gentle  voice,  and  softened  mien  1'  P.  li. 
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In  Mr.  Smyth,  however,  we  cannot  but  observe  also  a  man- 
ly and  vigorous  intellect,  which,  although  it  sometimes  may- 
allow  these  inferior  faculties  a  temporary  usurpation,  yet  in 
general  asserts  its  lawful  authority  over  them,  checks  their 
extravagancies,  and  gives  them  tone  and  dignity.  It  has 
been  admirably  shown  by  one  of  the  acutest  reasoners  that  this 
country  has  to  boast  (Butler,  author  of  the  Analogy,  &c.  Vid. 
his  Discourses  on  Human  Nature), that  the  moral  character 
does  not  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  any  moral  feeling 
is  found  absolutely  in  the  mind,  but  on  the  proportion  which 
they  respectively  bear  to  each  other.  The  observation  may 
with  equal  justice  be  extended  to  the  intellectual  character, 
and  Mr.  S.  furnishes  a  very  striking  illustration  of  its  truth. 


Art,  IX. — Jin  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James 

Beattie,    LL.D.    ^c.    Including    many   of  his    original 

■  Letters.     By  Sir  f  Villi  am  Forbes,  ofPits/igo,  Bart.  One 

of  the  Executors  of  Dr.  Beattie.  2  vols.  4to.     Longman. 

1806. 

THE  labours  of  literary  men,  it  is  true,  are  not  of  the 
same  shining  and  conspicuous  nature  as    the  exploits  of  the 
warrior  or  the  wisely  directed  efforts  of  the  statesman  :  yet 
we  are  enabled  to    impart  a  lively  interest  to  their  biogra-» 
phy  by  exhibiting  a  picture  of  the  progress  of  such  men  ia 
intellectual  attainments,  of  the  feelings    which  they  experi- 
enced duiing  the  composition  of  their  most  esteemed  works, 
and  of  the  opinions  which  they  held  on  important  subjects. 
These  are  the  topics  which  are  calculated  to  interest  us,  and 
upon  such,  therefore,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  literary 
biographer  to  enlarge.     The  author  of  the  work    before  us 
has  very  judiciously  followed  the    example   of  Mr.  Mason 
in  his  life   of  Gray,  and  of  Hayley  in    that  of  Cowper  ;  he 
^has  introduced  into  his  narrative  the  most  valuable  and  il-r 
lustrative  part  of  Dr.  Beattie's  correspondence  ;  thus   ena- 
bling the  reader  to   be   his  own  judge    in  many  points  of 
character,  and  making  the  subject   of  the  narrative   relate 
in  some  measure    his  own  history.     The  advantages  of  this 
plan  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  if  we  consider  the  paucity 
of  events  which  in  general  vary   tlie  life  of  a  student,  and 
the  many  interesting    views  of  liis  character   and  opinions, 
which  are  thus  opened  to  iis  by  the  perusal  of  liis   confiden- 
tial correspondences.     But,  in  following  out  this  plan,  there 
is.  much  caution  requisite  lest  we    load  our    work    with   Hf 
fiiuititude  of  uninteresting  particulars,  which,  hoifvevcr  ihcy 
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may  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  subject  of  the  Bar*- 
rative,  tend  in  fact  to  ilhistrate  neither  the  history  of  his  life 
nor  the  qualities  of  his  mind  :  and  we  cannot  dismiss  this 
remark  without  observing  that  the  biographer  of  Beattie 
has  perhaps  erred  in  the  introduction  of  several  letters  which 
bear  but  little  relation  to  the  history  of  that  distinguished 
writer.  Thus  he  has  laid  before  us  a  formal  epistle  from 
Dr.  Beattie  thanking  Lord  Buchan,  in  the  name  of  the 
Marischal  college,  for  the  silver  pen  which  he  annually 
"bestowed  as  a  prize  to  their  students.  Similar  instances, 
however,  are  rare  ;  and  we  must  acquit  Sir  William  Forbes 
of  every  thing  which  can  tend  in  any  degree  to  injure  or  to 
trifle  with  the  character  of  his  friend. 

Dr.  Beattie,  our  author  informs  us,  was  born  in  17S5  at 
Lawrencekirk,  a  small  village  in  the  county  of  Kinkardinc 
in  Scotland.  His  parentage  was  poor  but  respectable  ;  his 
father,  who  was  fond  of  reading,  had  in  this  way  acquired 
a  degree  of  information  which  was  not  to  be  expected  in  his 
Inimble  rank  of  life  ;  for  he  kept  a  small  retail  shop  in  the 
village,  and  rented  a  spot  of  ground,  which  be  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands.  Young  Beattie  as  he  advanced  in 
years  was  sent  to  the  parish  school,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  fondness  for  books  and  love  of  poetry. 

*  Even  at  that  early  period,'  says  our  author,  *  his  turn  for  poe- 
try began  to  shew  itself,  and  among  his  schoolfellows  he  went  by 
the  name  of  the  poet.  It  was  remarked,  that  during  the  night- 
nme  he  used  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  walk  about  his  chamber,  in 
order  to  write  down  any  poetical  thought  that  had  struck  his 
fancy.' 

In  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  a  student  in  the  uni- 
"versity  of  Aberdeen,  where  his  diligence  and  abilities  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  his  teachers,  and  <'btained  for  him 
one  of  the  bursaries,  or  annual  stipends  intended  for  the 
assistance  of  the  poorer  students.  After  finlshnig  his  course 
of  study,  he  was  appointed  school  master  and  parish  clerk 
in  a  village  not  far  from  the  place  of  his  nativity;  and  it 
was  in  the  solitude  ot  this  humble  situation,  with  scarce 
a  friend  to  converse  v\ilh,  that  he  studied  nature,  and  nur- 
tured the  seeds  of  that  poetical  genius  which  was  afterwards 
to  become  «o  conspicuous. 

»  At  a  small  distance  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  a  deep  and 
extensive  gUn,  finely  cloatlicd  with  wood,  runs  up  into  the  moun- 
Ijiins.  'Ihither  be  trequcntly  repaired,  and  there  several  of  his 
earliest  pieces  were  wiitieii.  Trim  that  wild  and  romantic  spot  he 
drew  as  from  the  lite  some  ot  the  tinesc  descriptions  and  most  beauti- 
ful pictures  of  nature  iu  his  poetical  compos;lions.     He    has   U-eq/ 
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Icard  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  description  of  the  owl  in  hi* 
charming  poem  on  Retirement,  "  Whence  the  scared  owl,"  &c.  was 
drawn  after  real  nature. — It  was  his  supreme  delight  to  saunter  in 
the  fields  the  livelong  night,  contemplating  the  sky,  and  marking  th©. 
approach  of  day/     (p.  20.) 

Dr.  Beattie  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  grammar 
school  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  capacity  of  usher  ;  and  from  thiS' 
he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  \xx 
the  Marischal  college.  Thus  raised  from  an  humble  statioa 
in  life  to  competence  and  the  society  of  gentletnen  and  men 
of  learning,  our  literary  hero  entered  keenly  into  the  pur- 
suits of  his  peculiar  department,  and  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  those  societies  which  had  been  instituted  at  Aberdeen 
by  a  num. her  of  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  afterwards  became 
eminently  distinguished  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Soon  after 
this  appointment  he  published  a  small  volume  of  miscella- 
neous poems^  consisting  of  translations  and  a  few  original 
pieces  :  of  these  some  were  retained  in  the  after-editions,  but 
a  great  part  was  rejected  by  the  more  mature  judgment 
of  the  author. 

Sir  VV.  F.  here  introduces  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr, 
Beattie's  correspondents,  and  presents  us  with  a  series  of 
letters,  containing  his  opinions  on  literary  arrd  philosophi- 
cal subjects.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Lord 
Glenbervie,  will  furnish  some  idea  of  the  labour  which  Dr, 
Beattie  bestowed  on  the  acquisition  of  a  pure  and  correct 
style;  and  exhibit  at  the  same  time  the  feelings  of  his  coua- 
trymen  in  their  first  attempts  at  English  composition  : 

*  The  greates-t  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  art  of  writing  English  is 
one  which  I  have  seldom  heard  our  countrymen  complafra  of,  ami 
which  I  was  never  sensible  of  till  1  had  spent  some  years  id  labour- 
ing to  acquire  that  art.  It  is  to  give  a  vernacular  cast  to  the  Etigiibh 
we  write.  1  must  explain  myself.  We  who  live  in  Scotlamf 
are  obliged  to  study  when  we  write  English  from  books,  like  a 
dead  language.  Accordingly  when  we  write,  we  write  it  like 
a  dead  language,  which  we  understand,  but  cannot  speak  j 
avoiding,  perhaps,  all  ungrammatical  expressions,  and  even  the 
barbarisms  of  our  country,  but  at  the  same  lime  without 
communicating  that  neatness,  ease,  and  softness*  of  phrast^ 
which  appears  so  conspicuously  in  Addison,  Lord  Lyttleton. 
and  other  elegant  English  authors.  Our  style  is  stately  arjii 
«nwieldy,  and  clogs  the  tongue  in  pronouncing,  and  imells  of' 
the  lamp.  We  are  slaves  to  the  language  we  write,  and  aje  conti- 
nually  afraid  of  committing  gross  blunders  ;  and  when  an  easy,  fa- 
miliar, idiomatical  phrase  occurs,  dare  not  adopt  it,  if  we  recollect 
no  authority,  for  fear  of  Scotticisms.  In  a  word,  we  handle  English 
4s  a  person  who  cannct  feace  handles  a  sword  ;   coatinuaily   afraid 
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of  hurtinn:  ourselves  with  it,  or  letting  it  fall,  or  makinc;  some  awk- 
ward  motion  that  shall  betray  our  ignorance.  An  English  author 
of  learning  is  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  his  language,  and  wields 
it  gracefully,  because  he  wields  it  with  ease,  and  with  full  assurance 
thai  h(' has  tiie  command  of  it.  In  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty,' 
^vhich  I  fear  is  in  some  respects  insuperable  after  all,  I  have  been 
continually  poring  upon  Addison,  the  best  parts  of  Swift,  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  &c.  The  ear  is  of  great  service  in  these  matters  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  the  greater  part  of  Scottish  authors  hurt  their  style  by  ad- 
miring and  imitating  one  another.  At  Edinburgh,  it  is  currently  said 
by  your  critical  people,  that  Hume,  Robertson,  &c.  write  English 
better  than  the  English  themselves;  than  which  in  tny  judgment 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity.'     vol.  ii,   p,  i6. 

During  Mr.  Gray's  visit  to  Scotland,  Dr.  Beattie,  on  be- 
ing inlbrmed  of  this  circumstance,  addressed  a  letter  to  him 
containing  the  warmest  expressions  of  regard,  and  soliciting 
Lis  acquaintance  :  it  was  received  by  Mr.  Gray  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  be- 
tween those  two  poets,  which  was  only  destroyed  by  the 
death  of  the  latter. 

The  sceptical  doctrines  of  Mr,  Hume,  which  had  for  some 
time  occupied  the  thoughts  of  many  ofour  philosophers,  began 
at  this  period  to  solicit  strongly  the  attention  of  Dr.  Beattie 
bv  the  intimate  relation  which  they  bore  to  the  subjeq^  of 
b^s  lectures;  and  he  now  entered  upon  those  researches 
-which  ultimately  produced  his  celebrated  Essay  upon 
Truth.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  dawnings  of  his  ideas 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  original  plan  of  his  treatise.  (Let- 
ter to  the  author,  vol.  i.  p.  79-)  Dr.  B.  indignant  at  the 
irreligious  tendency  of  the  sceptical  philosophy  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  its  doctrines  were  propagated,  caught  with 
avidity  the  tenets  of  Reid ;  but,  destitute  of  the  cautious 
and  truly  philosophical  spirit  of  that  writer,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  principle  of  common  sense,  as  a  never-failing  re- 
sourse  in  the  refutation  of  every  opinion,which  though  appa- 
rently dangerous  in  its  tendency,  he  found  it  difficult  to  in- 
validate by  argument.  The  advantages  which  mental  phi- 
losophy has  derived  from  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Reid,  are  of 
the  most  important  nature:  to  have  shewn  that  here,  as  well 
as  in  mathematics,  some  data  are  required  before  we  proi 
ceed  one  step  in  our  researches,  was  in  a  manner  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  science.  But  the  fewer  our  postulates, 
and  the  more  irresistible  their  truth,  the  greater  will  be  the 
stability  of  the  superstructure  which  they  support.  Nor 
can  we  admire  the  sagacity  of  that  philosopher,  who  would 
resort  to  the  principle'of  inward  conviction  upon  unnecessary 
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occasi'ohs,  'knd  lell  us  that  memory  and  imagination  must  be 
essentially  different,  because  we  feel  them  to  be  so.*  Bu<t 
although  Dr.  Beattie  has  by  no  means  succeeded  in  pointing 
out  with  philosophical  accuracy,  thetrueliraits  which  bound 
the  operation  of  the  principle  of  common  sense,  and  however 
we  may  object  to  the  severity  of  personal  invective,  which 
the  Essay  on  Truth  occasionally  exhibits;  we  are  yet  persuad- 
ed that  its  influence  in  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Hume's 
system  was  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the  more  legiti- 
mate deductions  of  Dr.  Heid.  The  lively  manner  in  whicU 
Dr.B.  presents  his  arguments,  and  the  little  dialogues  inter- 
spersed through  the  work,  are  calculated  to  make  the 
strongest  impression,  more  particularly  on  minds  that  are 
readily  dazzled  into  scepticism  by  the  display  of  subtle  and 
ingenious  argument.  In  this  point  of  view  we  conceive 
Dr.  B.  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  to  have 
followed  up  in  a  most  successful  manner,  the  victories  of  hi& 
more  philosophical  predecessors.  In  proof  of  onr  opinion 
of  Beattie's  talents  as  a  philosopher,  the  work  now  before  u^i 
furnishes  many  curious  facts.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Blacklock 
he  says  of  the  writings  of  lleid and.  Campbell, 

*  I  wish  they  had  carried  their  researches  a  little  farther,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  more  firmness  and  spirit.  For  well  I  know; 
that  their  works,  for  want  of  this,  will  never  produce  that  eftect, 
which  (if  all  mankind  were  cool  metaphysical  reasoners)  might  be 
expected  from  tliera.  They  have  great  metaphysical  abilities  ;  and 
they  love  the  metaphysical  sciences.     I  do  nut."    vol.  i.   p.  133.  , 

Upon  the  subject  of  his  papers  on  Truth,  which  be  had  just 
sent  to  the  printer^,  he  writes  to  Major  JNIercer  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

*  With  them  I  intend  to  bid  adieu  to  metaphysics,  and  all  your 
authors  of  profound  speculation  ;  for,  of  all  the  trades  to  which  that 
multifarious  animal  man  can  turn  himself,  lam  now  disposed  to  look 
upon  intense  study  as  the  idlest,  the  most  unsatisfying,  aiid  the 
most  unprofitable.  You  cannot  easily  conceive  with  what  greedi- 
ness I  now  peruse  the  Arcbian  Nights  Entertainiii^ntsfiuUiver's  Tra- 
vels, IXobinsoti  Crusoe,  Sj-c.  I  am  like  a  man. who  has  escaped  from 
the  mines,  and  is  now  drinking  in  the  fresh  air  and  light  on  tha 
top  of  some  of  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.'     vol.  i.  p.  152. 

The  same  sentiments  are  thus  expressed  in'  still  stronger 


■'  *  The  truth  is,  that  when  we  remember,  we  ge;!e)-a//j/ know  iliat  we  remerai- 
feer;  when  we  imagine,  we  generally  know  thai  we  iniai^iiie  :  S-itch  is  our  cu'j- 
iiitution.  Essay  oil  TfuUi.  i'.l,  c.  ii,    |  4.  .•  ; 
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Janguage,  although  several  years  after   the  publication   of 
the  Essay  on  Truth  : 

*  How  much  my  mind  has  been  injured  by  certain  speculations, 
you  will  partly  guess  when  I  tel!  you  a  fact,  that  is  now  unknowiv 
to  all  the  world,  that  since  the  Essay  on  Truth  was  printed  in  quar- 
to in  the  summer  of  1776,  I  have  never  dared  to  read  it  over.  Not 
that  I  am  in  the  least  dissatisfied  with  the  sentiments  :  every  word 
of  my  own  docfiine,  I  do  seriously  believe;  nor  have  1  ever  seen 
any  objections  to  it  which  I  could  not  easily  answer.  But  the  habit 
of  anticipating  and  obviating  arguments,  upon  an  abstruse  and  in- 
teresting subject,  came  in  time  to  have  dreadful  effects  upon  niyner- 
■vous  system,  and  I  cannot  read  what  I  then  wrote  without  some  de- 
gree of  horror,  because  it  recals  to  my  mind  the  horrors  that  I 
have  sometimes  felt  after  passing  a  long  evening  in  those  severe  stu- 
dies.'    VOL.  II.  P.  35. 

*  linow  not,'  says  Dr.B.  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  *  whether  aha- 
bit  of  thinking  toodeeply  on  certain  points,may  not  tend  rather  to  dar- 
ken,than  to  illuminate  the  understanding.  It  certainly  produces  a  fa- 
cility of  devising  objections,  which,  though  we  see  they  are  frivolous, 
may  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  wish  my  son  to  believe  what 
the  scripture  declares  concerning  providence;  but  I  would  not  wish 
him  to  enter  so  far  into  the  subject,  as  ever  to  be  puzeled  in  his  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  divine  decrees  with  contingency,  or  the  divine 
prescience  with  human  liberty.'     vol.  i.  p.  404. 

From  these  passages,  as  ^vell  as  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  Essay  on  Truth,  we  have  been  led  to  conceive  that  Dr. 
Beattiewasdeficient  in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
however  successful  he  may  have  been  in  the  popular  exposi- 
tion of  liie  errors  of  scepticisiu.  Our  author  has  given  in  the 
appendix,  an  analysis  of  the  Essay  on  Truth,  in  which  heex- 
liibits  a  clear  and  methodical  view  of  the  plan  of  this  work, and 
the  mode  of  its  execution.  We  expected  that  he  would  have 
proceeded  to  lay  before  us  some  critical  observations,  and  a 
general  consideration  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  doctrines  of  Beattie;  but  he  with  great  mo- 
desty informs  us_,  that  he  had  hopes  of  receiving  assistance 
on  this  subject  from  Professor  Stewart  of  Edinburgh.  Disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  he  has  given  us  some  partial  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Stewart's,  which  bears  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  various  powers  of  Dr.  Beattie.  Our  curiosity  was 
xoused  by  the  following  expression  in  the  letter  we  have  just 
mentioned.  '  1  hese  critical  remarks  on  the  Essay  on  Truth 
do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  essential  merits  of  that  very 
valuable  performance.'  vol.  ii.  p.  388. — We  would  gladly 
]<nown  the  nature  of  those  remarks  to  which  Mr. Stewart  thus 
alludes. 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  c1ifficj.ilfics  authors   have 
experienced   in  the    pubhcation    of  tiieir     most    celebrated 
works.     The  Essay  on  'Iriuh   was  refused  by  ihe    bookseller 
to  whom  it  was  otTered  ;  and    Sir    William   Forbes   with  liis 
friend  ^i  r.  Arbuthnot,  zealous    for    the  reputation    and  suc- 
cess of  its  author,  t^eneronsly  became  the  proprietors  of  the 
first  edition,    for  which  they  remitted  to  Dr.  I?,  the  sum    of 
50  guineas,  but  without  fully  explaining  to  him  the  leal  na- 
ture of  the  transaction.     No  sooner  was  tliis  Essay   given  to 
the  public  than  the  fame  of  its  author  was  si)read  abroad  by 
tlie  numerous  opponents  of  Mr.  Hnnid's  |)lulosophy  :    many 
of  the  English  clergy  in  particular,  to  wliom   the  doctiinei 
of  the  sceptics  were  pecidiarly  andjustly  obnoxious,  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  testifying  llie  high  sense  which  they  en- 
tertained of   the  services  of  the   Scottish  professor.     By  th(f 
exertions  of  his  friends    he   was  presented  to    their    Majes- 
ties,  and  had  a  pension  of  two  bandied  pounds   per  annum 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  king.     Contented  with  what    he 
iiad  now  obtained,  he  returned    to  tlie  exercise   of  his   aca- 
demical duties,  and    relinquished  his  intended  plan   of   be- 
coming a  member  of  the   English  church,  although  pressed 
to  it  by  the  most  liberal  offers  of  preferment.      At  an  after 
period,   he   declined    the  chair  of   moral   philosophy  in  the 
university    of    Edinburgh,     from    motives    of  feeling  and 
delicacy,  which  he    has  finely  expressed    in  a  letter   replv- 
ing  to  the  expostulations   of  his    Iriends.     He  felt  that,  by 
the  change,  he  would  be  placed  among  those    who  differed 
widely  from  him  in  principle  and  opinion;  while    he   relin- 
quished at  llic   same  time,  a  society  where   he   was    highly 
respected,  and  where  his  lessons  of  morality  were  as  useful 
as  Ihey  could  possibly  prove  in  anj  other  seminary  of  learn- 
ing.    The  manly  strength  of  language,  and  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence which  breathe  in  this  letter  would  readily  induce 
us  to  present  it  to  our  readers,  did   our  limits  admit  of  its  in- 
sertion. (See  VOL.  1.  p.  31'i.) 

To  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  Dr.  B.  soon  added  that 
of  a  poet,  by  the  publication  of  his  MzVis^rt/,  whicii  is  so 
eminently  distinguished  for  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
its  versification,  and  the  chaste  elegance  of  its  language. 
The  descriptions  of  muural  scenery,  with  which  it  abounds, 
acknowledge  a  mind  tliat  was  acutely  sensible  to  all  their 
beauties  ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  Minstrel,  which  the  author 
admits  (p.  £07.  i.)  to  have  been  those  of  his  own  youthful 
breast,  evince  a  truly  poetic  spirit.  Sir  William  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Lyttleton  to  a  friend  of 
Df^ri^'s,  in  which  his  lordship  expresses,  with  great  beavitv, 
tli(^  delight  whicli  he  received  from  the  first  perusal  of  thti 
Cii\i\ilT^y.  \o[,  (J,  August,  \20tj.  £e 
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JfVJinstrel:  it  Is  a  relic  of  that  distinguished  character,  wliicb 
every  one  must  receive  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Beattie  while  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Italian  writers 
occasionally  amused  himself  with  translating  passages  from 
their  poetical  works,  and  sometimes  with  remarkable  felicity. 
His  imitation  of  Metastasio's  charming  song  *  L'onda  dal 
mar  ditisa,'  8cc.  although  less  simple  than  the  original,  b 
executed  with  great  elegance. 

*  Waters,  from  the  ocean  borne, 

Bathe  the  valley  and  the  hill, 
Prisoii'd  in  the  fountain  mourn, 
Warble  down  the  winding  rill, 

'  But  wherever  doom'd  to  stray. 

Still  they  murmur  and  complain, 
Still    pursue  their  ling'ring  way, 

Till  they  join  their  native  main. 

•  After  many  a  year  of  woe, 

IVJany  a  long,  long  wand'ring  past, 
Whereat  first  ihty  learn'd  to  flow, 
There  they  hope  to  rest  at  last.' 

During  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  B.'s  life,  the  mihappj  state 
of  his  wife's  mind  became  a  source  of  the  most  harrassing 
distress  ;  and  in  some  of  his  letters  he  has  described  his  situa- 
tion in  the  most  touching  manner.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
the  death  of  liis  two  sons  completed  what  this  first  affliction 
had  begun.  On  the  death  of  .lames,  who  had  been  appointed  to- 
succeed  him  in  the  professorship,  he  published  an  account 
of  the  life  of  that  excellent  and  promising  young  man,  toge- 
ther with  a  collection  of  his  poems.  Our  author  informs  us 
that  it  was  given  to  the  public  against  the  advice  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  ;  and  we  must  regret  that  their  opinion  was 
not  listened  to  with  attention,  for  it  testifies  p-  fond  but  weak- 
ened mind.  The  loss  of  his  second  and  only  remaining 
child  totally  unhinged  his  mental  frame,  and  reduced  hinti 
to  the  situation,  which  our  author  has  so  impressively  de- 
scribed in  the  following  passage: 

*  After  searching  in  every  room  of  the  house,  h^CDr.  B.)  would 
say  to  his  niece,  you  may  think  it  strange,  hut  I  mint  ask  you  'if  I  have 
a  son,  and  xvhere  he  is?  She  then  felt  herself  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  bringing  to  his  recollection  his  son  Montagu's  suffi-r- 
ings,  which  always  restored  him  to  reason.  And  he  would  often, 
with  many  tears,  express  his  thankfulness  that  he  had  no  child,, 
saying  :  How  could  I  have  borne  to  have  seen  their  eltgant  rnivds 
mangled  with  madness  I  When  he  looked  for  the  labt  tune  on  the 
dead  body  of  his  son,  he  said,  I  have  now  done  with  the  world:  and 
he  ever  after  seemed  to  act  as  if  he  thought  so.  For  he  iu:s.er  ap- 
plied himself  to  aoy  sort  of  study,  an^l  auswere-d  but  kw  of  flie  1st- 
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tcrs  he  received  from  the  friends  whom  he  most  valued.  Yet  the  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  an  old  friend  never  failed  to  put  him  inspirits 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  INIusic,  which  had  been  his  great  delight^  he 
could  not  endure,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  to  hear  from 
others;  and  he  disliked  his  own  favourite  violoHcello.  A  kv,'  months 
before  Montagu's  death  he  did  begin  to  play  a  little  by  way  of  accom- 
paniment when  Montagu  sung,  but  after  he  lost  him,  when  he.was 
prevailed  on  to  touch  the  violoncello, he  waS  alv/ays  discontented  with 
his  own  performance,  and  at  last  seemed  to  be  unhappy  when  he  heard 
it.  The  only  enjoyment  he  seemed  to  have  was  in  books,  and  the 
society  of  a  very  few  old  friends.'  (v.  307.  ii.) 

The  horrors  of  derangement,  dreadful  as  they  are  in  com- 
ttion  cases,  become  doubly  aggravated,  when  the  miserable 
victim  is  conscious,  at  intervals,  of  the  loss  which  he  has  sus- 
tained: the  recollection  of  what  he  once  was,  presents  itself  to 
his  mind  in  the  most  as-onizingr  form,  and  brinsis  with  it  new 
tortures  from  which  be  is  relieved  only  by  torpor  or  distrac- 
tion. Those  who  have  never  witnessed  such  a  scene,  may 
erhaps  form  some  idea  of  it,  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  B.'s 
etters  after  the  death  of  his  son  Montagu  :  there  are  strokes 
in  them  which  touch  the  tenderest  chords  of  sympathy,  and 
must  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  every  feeling  reader. 

*  I  have  passed  many  a  bitter  hour,  though  oti  those  occasions 
hobody  sees  me.  I  fear  my  reason  is  a  little  disordered,  for  I  have 
sometimes  thought  of  late,  especially  in  a  morning,  that  Montagu  is 
not  dead,  though  I  seem  to  have  a  remembrance  of  a  dream  that  he 
is.  This  you  will  say,  what  I  myself  believe,  is  a  symptom  not 
uncommon  in  cases  similar  to  mine,  and  that  1  ought  by  all  means  to 
go  from  home  as  soon  as  I  can.  Inclination  would  draw  me  to 
Peterhead  ;  but  the  intolerable  road  forbids  it,  and  I  believe  1  mubt 
go  southward,  where  the  roads  are  very  good  :  at  least  I  hear  so* 
(Lett,  to  Dr.  Laing,  310.  i.) 

*  A  deep  gloom  haijgs  upon  me,  and  disables  all  my  faculties,  an  1 
thoughts  su  strange  sometimes  occur  to  me  as  to  make  me  ^'fear 
that  I  am  not,"  as  Lear  says,  "  in  mtj  perfect  mind."  (Lett,  to  Sir 
W.  Forbes,  311.  i.) 

Under  this  state  of  intellectual  debility,  which  hadnovvcon- 
tiniied  nearly  three  years,  Dr.  B.  was  attacked  with  a  paraly- 
tic stroke ;  and  at  different  periods  the  same  affectioa 
recurred  till  1803,  when  it  at  lenglli  terminated  an  existence 
H"hich  only  served  to  exhibit  the  melancholy  wreck  of  a 
mind  once  replete  with  genius  and  learning. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  B.'s  correspondence  in  the  work 
before  us,  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  author  of 
llemaiks  on  the  Genius  and  Writing  of  Shakspeare,  to  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  Sir  W.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Arbutbnot, 
ll  is  pleasing  to  remaii  how   Dr.  Beatje   varies  his  episto- 
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lary  style:  with  Mrs„  Montagu  he  indulges  in  critical 
remark  and  sober  reflection  ;  with  the  duchess  he  is  lively 
and  gallant,  and  if  he  ever  touch  on  a  learned  subject,  it  is 
to  speak  of  the  flight  of  Helen,  or  the  loves  of  Petrarch  and 
Laura.  Upon  the  whole,  he  writes  in  an  easy  and  faniiHar 
style,  alnaj-s  sensibly,  and  sometimes  with  great  h.nppiness 
of  expression.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  beautilul  de- 
scription which  he  has  given  of  Ilunton  in  Kent,  (p.  14'2, 
ii.).  The  letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  have  afl'urded  us  mucli 
pleasure  and  entertainment  :  her  remarks  are  judicious,  and 
her  style  neat  and  often  elegant. 

Our  author  has  presented  us  with  an  amiable  picture  of 
the  character  of  his  deceased  friend.  To  a  charitable,  hu- 
mane, and  pious  disposition.  Dr.  Beattie  united  the  warm 
and  lively  feelings  of  a  poet:  like  a  poet,  however,  lie  rea- 
dily conceived  a  prejudice  or  prepossession,  and  often 
strongly  expressed  the  opinions  which  he  had  thus  hastily 
formed.  Although  in  liis  early  years  he  had  been  remarkable 
forthe  suavity  of  his  manners, he  6ecame,ata  more  advanced 
period,  irritable  and  impatient,  parlicntarly  on  subjects 
of  metaphysical  controversy.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and 
ambitious  to  be  esteemed  a  wit;  but  in  this,  as  our  author 
informs  us,  he  was  little  successful  ;  his  puns  and  jokes  being 
rarely  distinguished  either  for  liveliness  or  point.  Dr.  L>. 
took  great  delight  in  music,  more  particularly  simple  airs, 
and  the  compositions  of  the  old  school  ;  heunderstood  it  in 
theory,  and  performed  on  the  violoncello  with  taste  and  ex- 
pression :  he  was  likewise  an  admirer  of  paintings  ;  and 
occasionallv  amused  himself  with  makino;  caricature  sketch- 
es,  which  he  executed  with  considerable  success.  As  a 
teacher  Dr.  Beattie  was  indefatigable,  and  even  so  labori- 
ously attentive  as  to  dictate  to  his  pupils  a  daily  abstract  of 
the  lecture  he  delivered.  We  have  heard,  that  towards  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  he  was  addicted  to  the  intemperate 
use  of  wine;  and  his  biographer  mentions  the  report,  but 
adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  during  the  frequent  opportuni- 
ties which  he  enjoyed  of  seeing  Dr.  Beattie,  he  never  once 
remarked  this  propensity.  As  the  worthy  Baronet  well  ob- 
serves, we  ought  to  draw  the  veil  over  such  failings,  and  to 
remember  the  aggravated  miseries  of  bodily  pain  under 
which  Dr.  B.  laboured,  and  the  torluied  feelmgs  whicli  he 
must  have  sufTcred,  when  he  reflected  on  tlie  condition  of 
his  wife,  and  the  loss  of  those  in  vvlioui  lie  had  centered  all 
his  hopes  and  his  fears. 

Our  author  has  given  in    the   appendix,  some  account   of 
ilie   prose   writings    o\'  Dr.  Beattie,  consisting  oi  a  tediyus 
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V  abstract  of  their  contents,  with  occasional  quotations. — We 
regret  that  lie  lias  not  enlivened  it  with  such  critical  remarks 
as  might  have  served  to  relieve  the  dulness  by  which  it  is 
now  characterized  :  he  has  iiazarded  only  such  observations 
as  these — 

*  Upon  tlie  whole  this  is  an  admirable  essay  ;  displaying  much 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  iuidej>tandin2 ;  and  whence, 
whoever  ifa<ls  it  with  atti-ntion  will  rewp  both  entertainment 
ajid  instruction  in  no  ordinary  nieai>urc.'     (Vol.  ii.   p.  393.) 

Or- 

*  This  is  an  excellent  essny.'      (p.  40 k) 

We  agree  with  our  author  in  most  of  his  remarks  on 
the  style  of  Dr.  Beattie's  prose  works,  which  are  no  doubt 
distinguished  by  perspicuous  purity  and  occasionally  by 
elevation  and  elegance,  lint  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  author  when  he  says,  *  In  thus  aiming  at  simplicity  he 
was  far  from  losing  sight  of  sublimity  of  diction'  (p,  SDS.ii.); 
for  simplicity  we  regard  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  sublime 
com[»osltion. 

With  respect  to  the  labours  of  the  worthy  Baronet,  he 
iias  performed  a  valuable  service,  in  thus  communicating 
to  the  public  the  memoirs  of  a  man  so  eminent ; — a  task  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance in  vvliich  he  lived  with  Dr.  Bcaltie  during  the  long 
period  of  40  years.  The  style  of  our  author  is  plain  and  un- 
ambiliou«  of  ornament,  but  often  disfigured  by  awkward 
expressions  and  quaint  phrases  :  thus  he  says — 'A  very  high 
degree  of  elegant  and  i/ia^tiscd  wit  and  humour' — 'The 
plan  and  mode  of  execution  of  this  poem'  —  '  This  let- 
ter which  was  osteiisiblt — '  An  elegant  and  wtll-raritten  ac- 
counl.'  *  The  dxty-eight  year  of  his  age/  we  suppose  to  be 
an  error  of  the  press.  These  we  recommend  to  the  author's 
correction  ;  as  well  as  an  expression  in  Dr.  B.'s  letter  to  Mrs. 
Mo'.itagu,  where  he  says,  *  How  different  is  Dr.  Gregory's 
legacy  to  Mr.  llutne's  !'     (vol.  il.  p.  54.) 

Care  has  been  taken  by  Sir  William  Forbes  to  furnish  no^ 
tices  of  the  different  persons  concerned  in  the  correspon- 
deti'-e  before  us  ;  and  his  readers  will  in  general  thank  hiin 
for  the  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  :  we  cannot  how- 
ever persuade  <;urselves  that  it  was  necessary  to  detail  the 
lives  of  G;uricl-:  and  Blacklock  ;  nor  do  we  see  the  propriety 
of  so  long  a  notice  of  Mr.  Carr,  who  is  little  if  at  all  con- 
nected witli  the  biography  of  Dr.  Beattie.  > 
The  volumes  before  us  exhibit  a  specimen  of  elegant  and 
CDirecl  typography,  and  are  fijrtiier  ornaniexited  bv  a  beau- 
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tiful  engraving  of  the  justly  admired  picture  of  Dr.  Beattle 
by  Sir  J.  Reynolds;  we  are  presented  also  with  a  fac  simile 
of  his  hand-writing,  which  appears  to  have  been  uncommon- 
ly reat  and  regular.  This,  however,  is  easily  explainedj^ 
\vhen  we  recollect  ihe  occupations  of  Dr.  B.  in  early  life. 
The  specimensot  writing  are  multiplied  to  many  pages,  with- 
out any  propriety  which  we  can  discover. 

The  reflections  of  our  author  when  he  considers  his  own 
situation — verging  to  the  period,  when  he  shall  follow  the 
much  valued  friend  for  whom  he  now  performs  the  last  du- 
ties of  affection,  do  honour  to  his  ieelings  as  a  Christian,  and 
are  expressed  in  the  simple  language  of  nature  : 

*  On  thus  reviewing  the  long  period  of  forty  years  that  have  elaps- 
ed since  the  commencement  of  our  intimacy,  it  is  impossible  for 
THe  not  to  be  deeply  affected  by  the  reflection,  that  of  the  numerous 
friends  with  whom  heand  I  were  wont  to  associate  at  the  period  of 
our  earliest  acquaintance,  all,  I  think,  except  three,  have  already 
paid  their  debt  to  nature  ;  and  that  in  no  long  time  (how  soon  is 
known  only  to  Him,  the  great  disposer  of  all  events)  my  gray  hairs 
shall  sink  into  the  grave,  and  I  also  shall  be  numbered  with  those 
who  have  been.  May  a  situation  so  awful  make  its  due  impression 
on  my  mind  !'  (Sec.     (p.  342.  ii.) 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  work 
before  us  ;  and  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  its 
perusal  neither  tedious  or  unprofitable. 


Art.  X. — An  Ansrctr  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Nation;  with  Strictures  on  the  Conduct  of  the  present 
Ministry.     Bvo,  Murray.    1805. 

WHEN  a  pamphlet,  assisted  by  efforts  gf  administration, 
has  obtained  a  considerable  circulation,  it  is  ^  common  spe- 
culation to  answer  it;  but  the  author  generally  fails  in  hia 
object,  whether  it  be  profit,  or  public  good. 

Reading,  at  this  time,  is  a  species  of  sensuality,  and  readers 
have  recourse tobooks,  as  stimuli,  in  a  state  of  idleness,  lassi- 
tude, and  lorpor.  Administration,  however  they  may  want 
leal  wisdom  or  real  virtue,  seldom  want  the  art  of  profit- 
ing by  the  errors  and  the  moral  diseases  of  the  country. 
They  generally  provide  for  this  love  of  reading,  and  by  means, 
of  it,  they  alarm  the  fears,  and  mislead  the  hopes  of  the  ere-. 
dulous  multitude. 
The  *  •'  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation'  has  been  written 

*  For  a  revicv  Ox''this  Troik  see  Critical  Rtvic-.v  for  June. 
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and  circulated  on  these  principles.  Like  all  empirics,  mi- 
nisters would  induce  a  belief  that  the  patient  is  incurable  ; 
that,  if  he  should  perish  under  the  processes,  they  may 
impute  the  blame  to  their  predecessors,  and  if  he  should 
escape  even  their  errors,  they  may  claim  the  credit  of  a 
miracle. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  detects  some  artifices  of  this 
nature  ;  but  he  has  not  bestowed  suificient  time  on  the  sub- 
ject, nor  perhaps  brought  to  it  all  the  information  which  its 
discussion  requires. 

The  following  observations  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Pitt  deserve  atteiition,  though  they  may  not  in  all  respects  be 
just. 

'  Although  Mr.  Pitt's  name  is  not  mentioned  in    this   publication, 
the  whole  attack,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Grenvi He's   share,  is 
directed  insubstance  against  hira.     When    the  present  confederacy, 
the   greatest  which  for  nearly  a   century   had  been  formed   against 
France,  first  deveioped  its  strength,  the  opposition  press  loudly  refu- 
sed INIr.  Pitt  the  merit  of  its  formation  ;  but  since  Mack's  infatuation 
marred  our  fairest  prospects,  every  epithet  of  censure  has  been   cast 
upon  that  distinguished  minister.       He  is  accused  of  not  having  ex- 
ercised in  foreign  states  an  extent  of  power  which  a   sovereign   often 
iinds  diflicult  in  his  own  kinsdom — of  not  having  controlled  from  Lou- 
oon  the  operations  in  Bavaria.     The  faults  of  every  court  are  ascrib- 
ed to  him,    as  if  he  had  ruled  Europe  with  despotic  sway.     Is  it  not 
obvious  that  England,  remoie  from  the  theatre  of  war,  must  leave  the 
conduct  of  military  operations  to   the  powers  who  are  near    them, 
whose  force  consists  in  armies,  and  who  are  more  immediately  inter- 
ested in  the  issue  of  the  campaign  than  herselfT  Were  she  permitted 
to  direct  the  movements  of  the  league,    what  could   ensue  from  her 
distance  but  delay  and  disaster  ?  I'he  province  of  the  British  minister 
was  therefore  to  employ  the  resources  of  his  country  to  unite  as  large 
a  part  as  possible  of  the  commonwealth   of  Europe  against  its    op- 
pressor; to  conciliate  the  jarring  interests  of  those  powers,  and  bind 
ihem  together  in  a  solid  league,  definite  in  its  objects,  and  upright  in 
its  views;  to  conduct  this  arduous  negotiation  with  secrecy,  and  by 
every  possible  precaution  to  avoid  awakening  the  suspicion  of  a  vigi- 
lant enemy;  and  finally,  after  having  agreed  upon  a  general  plan  of 
operations,  to  commit  the  detail  to  those  who  were  to  execute  them, 
avoiding  that  interference  in   particular  objects    which  involves   the 
ruin  of  confederacies  by  the  distraction  of  their  views,   and  the    di- 
vision of  their  force. 

'  In  whatever  way  we  examine  the  conduct  of  these  important 
measures oi<  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  we  shall  find  the  most  solid  giounds 
of  approbation.  The  alliance  was  formidal)le  in  magnitude  beyond 
example,  the  cordiality  of  its  members  has  been  evinced  by  their  con- 
stancy under  disaster,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  concealed  from  the 
cnc'iny  uutil  the  Russians  were  approaching  to  Germany.     EngldiiJ 
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Ihercfore  amply  fultilled  her  part  in  the  coalition,  and  its  failuie  was 
occasioned  by  causes  hoyond  her  controul. 

'  1  he  career  of  the  illubtrious  statesman  we  have  lost,  has  been 
uniform  ;  it  was  no  less  great  in  its  close  than  promising  in  its  com- 
mencement. The  Iiisrorian  of  his  life  will  be  under  no  necessity  to 
call  in  to  his  panegyric  the  aid  of  eloquent  or  impassioned  language  ; 
hi  him  endeavour  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  conception  of  "Sir.  Tilt's 
\ie\vs,  to  investigate  his  measures  by  their  own  merits,  to  weigh  his 
motives  and  conduct  in  silent  meditation  without  attending  to  the  re- 
ports either  of  friends  or  enemies,  and  he  will  pourtray  a  character 
equally  admirable  in  all  tliat  enlightens  the  mind,  and  dignifies  the 
heart.' 

Mr,  Fox's  condqct  is,  we  fear,  too  justly  delineated  in  this 

passage ;  .  '  ■ 

'  I  might  add  that  the  property  tax,  formerly  the  most  obnoxious 
to  the  present  administration  of  all  Mr.  Put's  financial  measures, 
and  the  object  of  their  most  clamorous  resistance,  has  been  not  oidv 
continued,  but  almost  doubled  by  them  in  a  single  stage.  The  mea- 
sures on  w'lich  I  have  animadverted, and  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
have  already  very  much  impaired  the  popularity  of  the  new  ministry. 
'Mv.  Fox,  so  long  the  strenuous  champion  of  popular  rights,  the  jea- 
lous observer  of  mi;iisters,  has  become  inoftice  an  accommodatin"Col- 
league,  a  pliant  imitator  of  his  [iredecessors.  The  adoption  of  those 
principles  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  his  life  to  urge  with  vehe- 
mence, he  now  good-naturedly  adjourns  to  a  future  period.  He  ac- 
counted them  formerly  of  sullicient  magnitude  to  hazard  the  division 
oT  the  country.  Such  is  now  his  additional  stock  of  prudence,  that 
he  will  not  for  their  sake  divide  even  the  cabinet.  'I'o  the  majority 
of  his  own  party,  who  believed  that  all  he  said  was  sincere,  and  all 
that  he  proposed  practicable;  who,  on  his  coming  into  ollice,  were 
big  with  the  expectation  of  that  radical  change  which  he  had  declar- 
ed to  be  our  only  remaining  chance  of  salvation,  the  disappointment 
has  been  inexpressible.  His  consequent  loss  of  popularity  has  been 
incalculable.  With  tlie  opposite  party  his  conduct  in  office  has  had 
a  tendency  to  tranquillize  fear  without  procuring  est'^em.  'I'hose  keen 
partisans  of  the  late  ministry,  who  from  his  constanr  and  violent  op- 
position considered  him  devoid  of  all  principle,  are  pleased,  without 
a  minute  scrutiny  of  his  motives,  to  find  him  pursue  that  course 
which  raises  a  lasting  monument  to  Mr.  Pitt's  fame,  while  it  afifixes 
the  seal  of  condemnation  to  himself.  Those  calmer  minds,  who  ex- 
plained the  inveteracy  of  his  opposition  by  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
perament, and  who  considered  his  speeches  in  general  to  be  the  etlu- 
siuns  of  fhe  moment, haveexperiencednosurprise  from  his  late  conduct. 
The}'  had  always  deemed  him  a  man  of  more  imagination  thanjiidg- 
inenr.  His  talents  they  knew  were  great,  but  inadecpuitely  cultivated. 
They  had  no  sanguine  expectations  from  his  coming  into  oflice  ;  but 
the\  had  some  dread  of  danger  from  the  practical  execution  of  formpr 
declarations.     Of  this  dread  they  now  begin  to  be  relieved,  and  th?y 
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consider  it  infinitely  belter  for  the  country  that  a  party  should  be 
inconsistent,  than  tliat  (he  public  sufety  siioul<i  be  compromised.  'J'ho 
contrast  therefore  between  the  present  and  former  conduct  of  theold 
Oj>posilion  affords  them  matter  uf  security :  itut  this  security, however 
satisfactory  in  Itself,  is  unmixed  with  any  approving  sentiment  to- 
wards the  quarter  from  wlience  it  is  derived,  I'rom  Mr.  Fox,  the 
adoption  oi  l\li\  Pitt's  measures  proceeds  with  the  worst  grace,  since 
it  implies  the  dereliction  of  those  principles  for  winch  he  has  ^olong 
and  so  violently  contended,  lie  must  be  impressed  with  a  conviction 
either  of  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pill's  plans,  or  of  the  reverse.  In  the 
former  c«sc,  he  has  mane  a  very  sudden  discovery  that  he  has  him- 
self been  mistaken  throughout  ;  that  the  ol)jects  of  his  hostility  to 
ministers,  and  of  his  promises  during  so  many  years  to  the  country, 
liave  been  fallacious,  and  liis  lung  course  of  opposition  captious, 
wanton,  and  criminal  ;  or  if  he  still  retain  his  former  sentiments,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  cxpdain  his  conduct  in  other  terms  than  those  the 
IMorning  Chronicle  lut'^Iy  applied  to  the  Governor,  ad  interim,  of 
India,  when  desirous  to  make  him  give  way  for  Lord  Lauderdale; 
namely,"  by  commending  iii-^  personal  policy  and  prudence  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  some  other  qualirications  which  alone  can  entitle  any  man 
to  esteem  in  private  life  or  to  the  contidcnce  of  the  public."' 

The  conclusion  is  seriously  and  impressively  addressed  : 

*  The  present  publication  has  been  currently  renominated  the 
manifesto  of  the  new  ministry.  This  title  is,  in  one  respect,  not  inap- 
plicable ;  for  an  invading  enemy  could  not  have  scattered  a  decla- 
ration morecalculatcd  to  depress  tiie  s|iiritofthe  couiury.  Although 
professedly  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  ihvNation,  it  fultils  but  a  small 
pait  of  its  title  ;  for  its  researches  extend  only  to  those  points  in  our 
national  situation  wh'ch  it  suits  Mr.  Fox's  purpose  tot-xamine.  Iteri- 
deavours,b3'  every  species  of  misrepresentation,  to  thro'w  odium  upon 
the  late  ministry,  and  to  constitute  them  the  authors  of  all  the  disas- 
ters of  the  last  campaign.  It  describes  the  situation  of  Europe,  and  of 
this  country,  as  to  the  last  degree  calamitous,  in  order  that  the  nation 
may  feel  graieful  to  the  present  ministers,  for  having  comtiifcd  Co 
undertake  the  management  of  affairs  at  this  pretended  crisis,  and 
may  shut  its  e3X's  to  the  contrast  between  the  splendour  of  their  for- 
mer promises,  and  insignificance  of  their  performance — between  the 
abuse  which  they  used  to  lavish  on  their  predecessors,  and  the  appro- 
bation they  novvconferby  adopting  the  measures  which  they  furincr- 
ly  reprobated.  Delusions  of  this  nature  may  imp;jse  on  the  credu- 
lity of  the  French,  but  the  British  nation  are  not  to  be  thus  blinded  ; 
they  will  not  acknowledge  t/iat  to  be  a  just  report  of  the  state  of  ihc 
nation,  in  which  all  mention  is  studiously  avoided  of  their  trade,  their 
tinances,  and  their  navy;  a  trade  extensive  and  flourishing  beyond  ex- 
air'ple;  a  navy  triumphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  finances,  in 
which  ill  the  thirteenth  year  of  war  a  loan  is  ertecte<i  below  the  legal  rale 
of  interest,  and  our  immense  expeuces  defrayed,  without  increasing 
{he  national  debt  one  fiftieth  oi  its    amount.     The   country  is    not 
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in  such  terror  of  France  as  to  consent  to  any  peace  which  tloes  not  ef- 
fectually provide  for  their  honour  and  security.  They  will  support 
the  East  Inolia  Company  against  Mr,  Fox  in  their  refusal  to  entrust 
ihe  care  of  our  Indian  empire  to  a  nobleman  who  has  proved  himself 
incapable  of  acting  either  wisely  of  his  own  accord,  or  of  taking  pru- 
dent advice  from  others.  They  will  withhold  their  confidence  from 
that  ministry  which  bestows  oflices  of  trust  and  emolument  on  such 
men  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ordiiance:  and  until  they  see  a  wiset 
choice  of  measures,  with  a  more  upright  selection  of  servants,  thev 
t\ill  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  pretensions  of  the  new  ministry  (so 
fnodestly  expressed  in  the  publication  which  has  been  examined), 
*'  to  unite  the  largest  portion  of  talents,  experience,  rank,  and  inte- 
grity, which  ever  enabled  a  government  to  secure  influence  with  its 
subjects,  and  command  respect  among  foreign  nations."  The  esta» 
blishment  of  a  commission  for  audi;ing  the  public  accounts,  to  an 
SLmoMwi  n&minallij  immense,  may  be  a  dexterous  expedient  for  popu- 
larity; but  the  public  will  not  accept  it  as  a  real  discharge  of  the 
pledges  so  often  given  to  e(]ect  that  radical  change,  in  which  was  af- 
iirmed  to  consist  "  our  only  remaining  chance  of  salvation." 

*  An  administration  skilful  only  in  heaping  censures  on  their  pre- 
decessort;,will  not  now  avail  Qs.  In  that  respect,  the  abilities  of  the  pre- 
sent m'lnistry  have  long  been  undoubted.  But  the  country  now  de-. 
wands  of  them,  '*  Either  prove  to  us  by  your  actions  that  you  sur- 
pass your  predecessors,  or  resign  in  unequivocal  terms  the  preten- 
sions you  have  made." 

<  If  a  secure  and  honourable  peace  can  be  obtained,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  to  prepare  the  public  mind  by  the  .circulation  of  pani- 
j>hlets,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which  is  to  disseminate  depression. 
Unless  the  jwace  be  secure  and  honourable,  we  shall  act  wisely  to 
prefer  war  with  all  its  burdens,  to  a  deceitful  truce  with  a  tyrant  so 
arnjgant,  so  perfidious,  and  so  insatiably  ambitious  as  Bonaparte. 
Before  we  can  intrust  with  contidence  a  negotiation  with  so  artful  an 
adversary  to  JMr.  Fox,  he  must  give  very  difi'erent  proofs  of  wisdom 
from  any  he  has  yet  alibrded  ;  whether  in  his  former  erroneous  sen- 
timents of  the  French  ruler,  in  his  late  speeches  in  parliament,  or  in 
sanctioning  a  pamphlet  which  accuses  the  head  of  administration 
vhile  Jt  insults  the  country — which  declares  to  the  British  nation, 
"  that  it  isin  vain  to  look  around  for  any  circumstance  which  may 
soften  the  gloomy  picture  drawn  of  its  affairs,  while  ills  impossible  tu 
imagine  any  addition  which  may  aggravate  them." 

'  if  Mr.  Fox  proceed  in  a  course  of  such  egregious  imprudence  ; 
if  while  he  prciclaims  modevation  he  shall  endeavour  to  force  obnox- 
ious meij  into  llie  most  importaitt  stations;  if  he  flatter  himself,  that 
by  scattering  abuse  on  his  p;edecessors,  he  will  blind  the  nation  to 
his  own  errors,  or  be  ax"quiiled  by  nominal  reforms  of  the  pledgeSi 
he  has  given  the  country,  the  consequence  will  be  a  total  Idss  of  pub- 
lic couii-ience,  and  his  present,  like  his  former  administration,  will 
be  ihe  transient  vision  of  a  few  months.  Lot  him  exemplify  the  wise, 
just,  and  moderate  policy  he  has^u  long  recommended,  oi  he  will  \\x 
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v&m  endeavour  to  soothe  the  public  indignation  by  such  insidious  ap- 
peals as  the  work  we  have  now  examined.  Fallacy  and  jnisrepre- 
sentation  have  had  their  day.' 


Art.  XL — Measures  as  well  as  3Ien :  or,  the  present  and  fu- 
ture Interests  of  Great  Britain;  with  a  Plan  for  rendering 
ns  a  martial,  as  zeell  as  a  commercial  People,  and  provid- 
ing  a  military  Force  adequate  to  the  Exigencies  of  the  Em^ 
pire,  and  the  Security  oj  the  United  Kingdom.  Bvo.  John- 
son.  1806. 

WE  have  received  this  pamphlet,  accompanied  with  a 
letter  from  the  author,  earnestly  calling  upon  us  to  assist  ia 
founding  '  a  new  but  nntural  aera  of  the  world,  as  intended 
by  Providence,  that  will  complete  human  prosperity  and 
liappiness,  and  alone  affords  the  means  of  saving  our  coun- 
try, and  rescuing  it  from  misery  and  distress.' 

But  these  means  are  either  out  of  our  comprehension,  or 
they  are  rules  and  maxims  of  virtue,  religion,  and  policy,  so 
general  and  so  vague,  that  they  are  useless.  Of  what  avail 
can  it  be  to  affirm,  that  if  nations  become  virtuous,  they 
must  be  happy,  peaceable,  and  prosperous  ?  The  first  diffi- 
culty is  to  render  them  good,  and  that  difficulty  the  author 
does  not  remove. 

He  calls  on  all  ranks,  orders,  and  indiv'duals,  to  rally  round 
him.  Dr.  Edwards,  in  Suffolk-street,  Charing-cross,  in  order 
to  form  this  ?era.  He  does  not  consider  that  a  nation  con- 
sisting often  milHons,  could  not  assemble  on  Salisbury  Plain; 
and  that  if  a  thousand  could  be  brouglit  together  into  Suf- 
folk-street, the  most  favourable  issue  would  be,  their  bestow- 
ing on  Dr.  Edwards  a  strait  waistcoat. 

The  state  of  this  country  is  certainly  to  be  lamented.  It 
is  suffering  for  the  errors  and  crimes  of  its  political  admi- 
nistrations. The  present  ministry  have  been  appointed  to 
correct  lliose  errors,  but  they  seem  rather  inclined  to  profit 
by  and  continue  them. 

If  Br.  Edwards  were  to  supersede  Lord  Grenville  in  the 
business  of  recommending  competent  ministers,  there  are  no 
pledges  in  this  pamphlet  that  he  would  be  more  successful 
than  his  lordship  either  in  measuresor  in  men. 

The  reader  may  form  some  judgment  for  himself  by  the 
following  passage,  which  is  among  the  most  animated  in  the 
work : 

•  .Nations  and  empires  may  b,e  great  and  illustrious  from  thctr 
\vcahh  and  military  virt'-ie  :  but  Uiey  ^anaot   be  really    pvtii'peitius 
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and  happy,  ami  must  rapidly  decline  to  infjimy  and    ruin,  under  the 
direction  Ota  false  system,   which,    as  is  now  shown,  embraces  the 
rxtfrnies  of  both  econoniif-al  imbecility,  and   political  gnilt.      I  can- 
not however  justly  stigniati/e  the  conduct  of  such    nations  and   em- 
pires, without  having  recourse  to   terms,  which  the   school  of  folly 
and  incapacity,  of  meanness  and  corruption,  and  of  vice  itself,  must 
l-ecessanly  supply.      For  the  description  of  the  fatal  consequences  of 
«  t^ilse,  weak,  and  criminal  system  of  public  measures  in  respect  of 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  I  must  refer,   therefore,    to   the   work- 
cm. tle>l  '*  Peace   on   Earth  :"  and  I    cannot  avoid    recommending 
its  author's  example  toothers;  whose  stem  and  awful,  jet  dispas- 
sionate, denunciation  of  the  political  weaknesses    and  vices    of  his 
country,  if  universally  adopted,  would    certainly  lead   to  the   recti- 
fying of  our  public   atVairs.     The   i)arliamentary  justification  and 
public  paneg\rics  of  them,  which  arc  never  wanting  on  any  occa- 
^ion,  nnist  precipitate  national  ruin;  cause  a  continuance  in  wretch- 
ed and  dangerous  measures  ;  and  prevent  a  proper  sense    and  hor- 
rourof  them,  and  therelore  the  iniroiUiction  of   those    enlightened, 
and  oj)posite  views  and  measures,  which  alone  can  save   the  empire. 
Can  a  British  legislature  be  so  far  degraded  in  virtue,  and  lost   to  all 
Icclings  of  rectitude,  as  in  this  manner  to  screen,  support,  and   extol 
the  extrtmes  both    ot  real  economical  imbecility,  and   real   political 
guilt,  at  a  time  when  e.*^ectua!  means  arc  proposed,  which,  if  rightly 
iinderstcod  and  not  thus  obstructed,  will  remove  them,    redress  the 
JilTairs  of  the  nation,  and  perfect  the  public  and  private   prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  empire?  It  is  the  impressive    voice  and 
jiroper  sense  of  truth   ahme,  hc.nestly  applied  to   describe   our  con- 
duct in  all  particulars,  that  can  purge  us  of  crime  and   folly,  which 
Me  do  not  detest  solely  because  from  custom    we   permit  and  glory 
in  them  ;  and  can    free  tlie  man:^ion  from  virulence  and   contJUMon, 
so  as  to  render  it   the  abode  of  health   and  activity.     'J  ill  trutli'  nc- 
lually  rises  in  meridian  splendour,  the  horizon  of  Great  Britain   will 
continue  to  be  involved  in   the  horrors  of  storm  and   darkness,   en- 
lightened only  by  the  occasional  collisions  of  the  warring  elements 
of  human  destruction.     It  is  truth  in  perfect    freedom   which  alone 
can  expose,  and  triumph  over  political  vice  and  folly  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world.     It  is  unavoidable  therelore  on  mv  part, in  order  to 
save  my  country,  not  to  be  sparing  in  bringing  the  worst  of  charges 
an«l    accusations   against    her  ;  even    of   the    highest    injustice,   of 
the  violation   of  every  virtue,  of  conduct  altogether   inhuman,  of 
her  voluntary   desertion  of  all    pretensions  to  her  ancient  honour 
and  renown,   as   she  has   wronged  and   c  ppressed  the  man  born  to 
i«ave  her,  to  aggrandize  her,  ami  to  raise  her  to  the  summit    of  pros- 
perity and  happiness.      For  if  history  can  justify    the    present  war, 
because  before  its  commencement  the  ports  of  France  and   her  al- 
lies were  really  full  of  hostile  preparations  ;   the  infraction    of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  because  the  political  ability  and   ingeiuiitv  of  mi- 
nisters were  unab'e  to  contrive  any  expedient  for   preserving  it  en- 
tire;   the  siege  of  St.  Domingo,  with  the   destruction  of  the    French 
power  and  army  in  that  island,  because  it  was  politic  and  commend- 
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able  to  destroy  the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  though  we   permit- 
ted her  to  stiid  forces  for  its  protection;   and  our  innocence  in   le^- 
pcct  of  conspiring  with  Pichcgru  and  Mahee   against  the  person  of 
the  French  eiiiperor,  because  there  was  no  truth  in  the  charge  :    yet 
will  history    dare  to  vindicate  Great  IJritain   from    the   accusation^ 
that  she  not  only  did  not  befriend  the  progress  of  the  perlection   of 
the  general  welfare  of  herself  and  the    whole  world,    but   neglected, 
wronged,  and  resigned  to  contempt,  shame,  poverty,  and  disiionour, 
the  author  of  the  system  of  national  perft-clion,  when  it  was  advanced 
lo  such  a  state  of  maturity  that  she  actually  borrowed  from    it   the 
whole  of  the  income  tax  ?  This  accusation  is   incontrovertibly  sub- 
stantiated.    A     gentleman  *  presuming  on    his   own    philanthropic 
dispositior,  and  peculiar  situation  in  life,  ventures   his    fortune  and 
character  in  ascertaining   the  pro])er  means    to   complete  the  grand 
system  of  national  perfection.      \Vhen  he    had  proceeded   wiih   this 
object,  so  far  as  was  prudent  and  necessary  on  his  part,  he  produced 
lo  ministers  the  means  for  the  purpose,  including  a  plan  fur   paying 
off  the  national   debt,  and    at   tiie   same    time  removing   the    public 
burdens,  which  contained   the   proposals    of   raising    the    supplies 
witiun  the  year  and  the  income  tax.      Neither  proposal  however  wa^» 
encouraged:    but  the  latter  phui  was  examined   and    allowed   to  ba 
adequate  for  its  purpose,   and  found  exceptionable  solely  because  a 
national  debt  was  a  public  bt-nefit.     h\  vain   he   attempted    to  con- 
vince them  of  so  gross  a  folly.      In  vain  he  predicted    to   them,  that 
every  financial  aid  they  could  prepare   would    soon  be  necessary   iu 
consequence  of  the  political  system    they  had   adopted.      When  the 
prediction  in  a  short  time  took  place,    they    borrowed    the    income 
tax  from  his  proposals,  noticing  the  author  as  little  as  the  idea  of 
-iiationai  perfection  itself ;  or  as   little  as  the  annihilation  of  linanc« 
for  ever,  as  a  national  burden  and  grievance,  contaiuL'd  m  liis  prupu- 
sals.      Nay,  JNIr.  I'itt  without  a  blush  asciibod  all    merit   of  the    in- 
come tax  ♦o  himstflf,  and  claimed  and  received  the  honour  of  it  frosu 
all  Europe  ;    depriving  the  real  author  of  all    reijompensc,  as    weli 
as  of  the  great  and  dearly  earned    character  of  having   discovere<i  <& 
new  and  invaluable  system  of   tinance.-     Parliament  even   shared  ia 
the  whole  guilt  of  the  transaction,  as  it  contained  not  a  single  nietn- 
ber  disposed  to  vindicate  friendless    merit,  deprived  of  other  rights 
and  claims,  much  greater  and  more  extraordinary  than  the  honours 
which  Mr.  Pitt  assumed  from  the  income  tax.     'I'lius    the  comple- 
tion of  all  the  various  views  of  universal  good,  of  national  perfection, 
of  the   means   of  commanding    public    and   private  prospciity   and 
happiness,  of  establishing   the    kingdom  of  God    on  earth,  and  of 
rectifying  public  affairs,  as  propost-d  in  this  pamphlet,  was   concen- 
tred in  the  person  of  the  author  of  the  income  tax  and    in    a  single 
.system  of  general  welfare.      A  Roman  emperor   once    wished,    tha,t 
the  lives  of  all  the  Romans  were  condensed  in  one  single  head  :    but 
most  assuredly  he  would  have  spared  that  head,    since  with    its  di» 
struction  hisuwn   empire  inust  have  fallen.      A    British  ministry,  a, 

*  L)i.  Ed'.viirds. 
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Mr.  Pittj  a  Britisb  parliamfiit,  left  that  person  to  be  ruined,  and 
that  system  to  be  destroyed  for  ever;  yet  surreptitiously  took  from 
them  the  income  tax, 

'  My  countrymen!  can  a  country  be  more  base  and  unprincipled, 
more  unjust,  more  impolitic,  less  philanthropic,  patriotic,  and  hu- 
mane, than  such  a  transaction  would  show  this  country  to  be  ? 
That  person  however  submitted  not  to  the  fatal  stroke,  but  rose 
above  it.  He  snatched  from  destruction,  from  impiety  and  parri- 
cide, from  turpitude  and  impolicy  far  greater  than  ever  disgraced 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  precious  system,  which  is  de.^ 
stined  to  constitute  the  future  perfection  of  the  world,  and  com- 
plete the  public  and  private  prosperity  and  happiness  of  this  king- 
dom ;  pious  and  true  to  his  sacred  trust,  like  Eneas  when  he  snatch- 
ed from  the  flames  of  Troy  those  precious  remains,  which  Heaven 
had  decreed  to  found  a  still  greater  empire,  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  known.* 

This  is  declamation,  except  in  the  charsje  against  Mr, 
Pitt  of  having  unfairly  borrowed  from  the  Doctor  the  idea 
of  the  income  tax. 

If  the  invention  of  that  tax  (which,  bv  the  way,  requires 
150  powers  of  invention,)  be  the  author's  claim  to  public  no- 
lice,  we  think  the  nation  will  never  attend  to  his  call.  It  is 
the  opprobrium  of  English  finance.  It  brands  the  memory 
of  the  late  minister,  and  is  the  Shibboleth  which  instantly 
discovered  the  incompetency  of  his  successor* 

No  man  pretending  to  a  regard  for  civil  liberty  or  to  a 
shadow  of  independence  in  the  choice  of  parliamentary 
representatives,  can  avoid  execrating  the  authors  and  abet- 
tors of  this  tax.  The  additions  lately  made  to  it  by  its  ex- 
tension to  small  incomes,  are  the  wanton  cruelties  of  inex- 
perienced ignorance.  But  they  ar«  trifling,  (though  they 
wring  every  equitable  and  compassionate  heart,)  compa- 
red with  the  mischievous  political  influence  of  which  it  is 
the  instrument. 


j\rt.  XI  r. — Historical  Review  of  the  Moral,   Religious,  Li- 
terary, and  Political  Character  of  the  English   Nation^ 
from  the  earliest  Periods.     Bj/  J.  Jndrezes,   L.E.D.  Sro. 
Barr.     1806. 

THE  title  page  of  tliis  volume  is  not  sparingly  calculated 
to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  readers  of  almost  every  descrip-^ 
tion.  How  far  the  abundance  of  the  promise  is  justified  by 
^jiie  skill  of  the  performance,  we  shall  briefly  attempt  to  as- 
certain. The  author  who  ventures  to  exhibit  on  a  compre* 
hensive  and  philosophical  scale,  an  historical  review  of  the 
moral,   religious,  literary,  and    political   character  of  the 
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English  nation,  undertakes  a  work  whose  magnitude  must 
alarm  even  the  combined  force  of  the  brightest  talent  and 
severest  industry.  As  success  in  such  a  work  would  urt- 
<]uestionably  confer  immortal  fame,  so  complete  failure 
must  inevitably  bringdown  the  censures  due  to  presumptu- 
ous vanity  ;  and  betv/een  these  extremes,  opposite  as  they 
may  appear,  the  gradation  is  short  atid  imperfect.  In  the 
labours  of  the  pen,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the  tri- 
timph  of  accomplishment  anil  the  disgrace  of  failure  rise  i» 
equal  proportion  to  the  dithculties  of  the  pursuit,  unless  in- 
deed it  be  conceived  that  the  pardon  sometimes  accorded  to 
ineffectual  but  well  meant  efforts,  is  a  satisfactory  rather  titan 
a  mortifying  tribute. 

In  estimating  the  merit  of  the  work  before    us,  its  object 
should  first  be  clearly  understood.     We  wish  the  author  had 
informed  us  in  his  preface  whether  he  designed  his  work   to 
be  a  system  of  original  speculation,  or   a  succinct  detail  of 
compiled  authorities;  a  compendium  for  historical  referencCj, 
or  a  manual  for  the  use  of  schools.     As   the  whole  is  com- 
prized in  the   moderate  compass  of  an  octavo  volume,   it  is 
leasonable  to   conclude  thai  the  writer    aimed    not    at   the 
highest  of  these  objects,     it  is  probable  indeed,  that  he  con- 
fined his  views  to  the  humbler,  but  more  judicious  and  attain- 
able end  of  facilitating  to  young  minds  the  aequisilion  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  by  a  careful  recital  and  suitable  arrangement 
of  established   truths.     To  a  purpose  of  this  nature  his   per- 
formance is   in  most  respects  well  adapted  ;  and  is  even  pos- 
sessed of  some  peculiar   and  strong  recommendations.     Im- 
partiality   rather   than    energy  of    sentiment,    good    sense 
rather  than  nice  discrimination  or  profound  remark,  are  the 
obvious   characteristi-'s  of  the    work.     A  style  easy  and  per- 
spicuous, sometimes  ornamented,  but  seldom  rising  above  me- 
diocrity, is  preserved  throughoui  the  composition. 

We  shall  present  to  our  readers  some  specimens  both  o£ 
the  style  and  the  argument  of  the  disquisition  before  us.  In 
the  preface  the  author  observes  that 

*  The  events  in  the  history  of  England  are  conspicuously  deserving 
©f  attention,  from  their  variety,  number,  and  singularity.  Foreign- 
ers of  education  are  more  conversant  with  it  than  any  other,  their 
own  excepted.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  Englishmen  should 
feel  so  deep  an  interest  in  it.  The  princij'id  object  in  the  study  of 
history,  being  instruction,  no  history  merits  more  application  than 
that  of  England,  which  abounds  much  more  in  transactions  of  the 
highest  in)portance,  and  exhibits  a  more  surprising  series  of  revolu- 
tions and  of  striking  events  than  any  [noderr.  one.  But  setting  thc>i8 
considerations  aside,  every  man  that  has  the  leisiire,  should  also  have 
ihe   inclination  to  be  acc^uainted  with  t.he  various  destinies  that  hstv« 
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befallen  his  country.  It  is  not  only  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  a 
pleasurable  occupation,  but  also  tends  to  edify,  and  to  sow  in  wui  thy 
minds  the  seeds  of  patriotism,  the  first  of  public  virtues. 

'A  rapid  transition  has  been  made  over  the  remote  passages  in  our 
history  ;  but  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  our  limes,  the  recollections, 
and  other  matter,  have  been  enlarged.  The  reign  of  Charles  the 
First  has  been  more  particularly  dwelt  upon,  as  of  more  interest  and 
consequence  than  any  that  went  before,  or  that  have  since  followed. 
The  true  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  never  yet  clearly  un- 
derstood, were  then  ascertained.  The  price  paid  by  our  ancestors 
for  this  much  wanted  elucidation,  was  doubtless  fat;il  to  them  at  the 
time,  as  it  cost  them  their  best,  their  noblest,  and  even  their  royal 
blood.  The  legacy,  thus  dearly  purchased,  and  transmitted  to  their 
descendants,  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  duly  prize;  and  taught  by  wo- 
ful experience,  will  no  less  faithfully  on  the  one  hand,  than  resolutely 
on  the  other,  maintain  the  balance  between  subjection  and  freedom. 
Convinced  that  as  these  are  either  united,  or  asundei',  like  religion, 
uhich,  well  or  ill  understood,  is  the  bliss  or  bane  of  society,  they 
never  fail  to  prove  the  source  of  happiness  or  of  misery  to  a  state;  the 
one  degeneratmg  into  tyranny  and  despotism,  the  other  into  liceiitiuus- 
uess  and  confusion.' 

With  the  prudent  maxims  and  careful  sentiments  ilhistra- 
ted  in  the  foregoing  passage,  the  author  commences  liii 
review. 

The  work  is  distributed  into  chapters,  of  which  the  fir^t 
four  comprise  the  early  history  of  th(?  ancient  Britons, 
their  subiugaiion  and  admixture  with  the  Romans,  the  inva- 
sions ot  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  down  to  the  period  of  Wil- 
liam tiie  Conqueror.  The  details  are  succinct  and  do  not 
demand  particular  notice.  The  eleven  succeeding  chapter!? 
rise  in  a  reo,ular  series  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  end 
of  the  reigt^  of  Charles  the  First,  at  whicli  period  the  review 
closes.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  proportioned  his 
pains  to  the  difficulties  of  iiis  subject;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
ihat  his  merit  and  success  are  increased  according  to  the 
.same  standard. 

We  were  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  would  be  his  account 
of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  our  early  ancestors. 
In  the  following  passage  he  speaks  too  obviously  in  the  lan- 
guage of  apology  : 

*li  the  superstitious  maxims  that  governed  mankind  in  those  illite- 
rate ages,  extended  their  influence  over  England,  it  was  no  more  than 
what  tliey  did  overall  Europe  ;  it  was  tht;  reign  of  general  darlvne^s  ; 
all  classes  were  involved  in  it  without  excepiM-n;  an.l  when  we  see  the 
most  learned  individuals  not  exempted,  we  ate  not  to  wonder  that 
the  most  exalted  personages  in  society  coincided  in  the  opmiuns  ge- 
nerally received. 
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*  Hence  monasteries  became  the  retreat  of  those  who  owed  them- 
selves to  the  world, and  whocould  have  noother  motive  for  relinquish- 
ing the  stations  they  held  in  it,  than  the  absurd  prepossession,  that  se- 
clusion from  mankind  was  the  securest  method  of  obtaining  the  favour 
of  Heaven, 

'  Let  it  however  be  recorded,  that  some  of  those  princes  who  thus 
injudiciously  abandoned  the  cares  of  governmeni,  had  been  previous- 
ly distinguished  by  the  strictest  performance  of  their  duties  to  the 
public,  and  carried  with  them  the  sincerest  regret  of  their  subjects, 
for  having  withdrawn  themselves  into  solitude. 

'  Let  it  also  not  be  forgotten, that  the  fundamental  principles  of  that 
constitution,  so  justly  dear  to  Englishmen,  were  knownand  maintain- 
ed by  their  forefathers  at  these  unimproved  periods  ;  and  that  their 
minds,  though  deficient  in  those  attainments  now  common,  yet  pos- 
sessed that  conviction  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  human  nature,  and 
that  resolution  to  maintain  them,  which  arc  the  reai  foundation  of 
all  public  and  private  felicity. 

•  Thus,  boweverclouded  in  their  conceptions  of  other  subjects,  they 
preserved  unsullied  the  independent  spirit  traditionally  bequeathed 
to  them  by  their  valiant  and  high-minded  forefathers.  The  very  ex- 
cesses of  that  superstitious  zeal  which  influenced  the  actions  of  man- 
kind in  those  days  of  obscurity,  when  impartially  considered,  are  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  sincere  attachment  to  what  was  deemed  reli- 
gion and  piety.  However  the  conduct  of  men  might  be  erroneous, 
they  were  convinced  of  its  rectitude;  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  them,  is  that  they  were  misled  by  the  general  infatuation  then  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  Christian  world,  and  that  their  intentions  were 
highly  commendable,  though  productive  ofimproprieties. 

'  The  warm  advocates  at  this  day,  for  the  errors  then  current 
amongChristians,  cannot  contain  their  lamentations,  when  they  com- 
pare the  changes  that  time  and  reason  have  effected  in  this  island. 
Long  indeed  was  it  stiled  throughout  Christendom  the  Island  of 
Saints  ;  the  multitude  of  persons  who  bore  testimony  by  their  actions 
of  thefervourwith  which  they  were  devoted  to  the  tcnels  then  received, 
exceeded  that  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  a  proportion  that  suf- 
fered no  comparison.  In  a  word,  the  English  of  those  times  were 
held  the  best  and  worthiest  of  all  Christians  ;  a  praise  surely  trans- 
cending any  other  that  could  have  been  given  to  them,  as  it  includes 
the  merits  of  both  religion  and  morality. 

'In  this  respectable  light  they  long  remained  the  brightest  examples 
to  all  their  neighbours  Wars  and  political  occurrenies  did  not  alter 
their  character  in  other  instances;  the  bravest  were  fr<  quenily  the 
most  noted  for  the  strictness  of  their  morals,  as  well  as  tl.e  compleal- 
est  fulfilment  of  their  religious  duties. 

*It  is  with  pleasure  thatwe  are  able  at  this  distartce  of  time,to  draw 
such  a  picture  of  our  ancestors.  It  ought  certainly  to  make  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  their  descend;in^s;  the  inheritance  of  a  good 
nameis  undoubtedly  a  treasure  of  the  highest  value.  It  will  not, 
one  may  presume,  be  deemed  an  ill-founded  vanity  to  say,  that  in 
the  corruption  ot  modern  manners,  the  Enslish  have  suffered  the 
CuiT.  iUv.  Vol.  8.  Jll^rust,  1800.      "  '  F  f 
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least  contamlnatioH,  and  still  retain  among  the  people  of  Europe,  tW 
character  of  downrightness,  good  i«.ture,  and  probity,  that  rendered 
their  forefathers  so  universally  respected,  and  so  superiorly  prized  by 
all  their  neighbours.* 

We  shall  not  remark  on  the  style  of  the  foregoing  pages. 
With  regard  to  the  sentiments  expressed,  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  author  speaks  somewhat  too  decidedly 
on  a  subject,  with  which  the  world  is  very  imperfectly  ac- 
t^uainted  ;  and  that  in  assuming  the  character  of  an  apologist,, 
he  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  spirit  of  the  times  which  he 
is  describing. 

We  shall  conclude  our  brief  account  of  this  volume  by 
giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  it  may  be  advantageously 
used  by  the  young  student  of  history^  as  a  judicious  and  use- 
ful compilation. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  13. — A  Diaserfation  on  the  Svj^reme  Dkine  Dignity  of  the 
Messiah  :  in  reply  to  a  Tract,  tntitled,  '  A  Vindication  of  certain 
Passages  in  the  common  V.ii'^Ush  Version  of  the  New  Testament.'  As 
a  Jifih  Appendix  to  the  third  Edition  of  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the 
Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Granville  Sharp.     12ujo.     1805. 

IN  our  Review  for  the  month  of  April  last,  we  entered  so  fully  our- 
selves into  the  merits  of  Mr.  Winstanley's  Vindication  that  it  is  the 
less  necessary  to  detain  our  readers  with  many  remarks  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  Mr.  Sharp,  we  doubt  whether  with  entire  good 
judgment,  quitting  his  own  ground,  which  is  purely  that  of  a  gram- 
matical question,  and  to  which  alone  we  confined  our  observations, 
has  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  IMr.  Winstanley  from  the  vin- 
dication of  his  theory,  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  divinity 
of  Christ.  Now  these  are  surely  very  distinct  questions  ;  and  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  confounded  by  Mr.  W.and  others,  it  would 
Lave  beeu  better  if  Mr.  Sharp  had  contented  himself  with  pointing 
fiut  the  distinction,  and  contining  himself  within  the  limits  of  the 
grammatical  part  of  the  argument.  With  this  reservation,  however^ 
the  present  tract  deserves  considerable  commendation.  The  spirit, 
the  2eal,  and  the  vigour  of  the  veteran  against  his  younger  antaga- 
nist,  reminds  us  strongly  of  a  parallel  combat  in  the  Roman  poet : 
'  At  non  tfltdatus  casu,  neque  tcrritus  hcros, 
Acrior  ed  pugnwa  redit,  ac  vim  ausciiat  ira  : 
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Turn  pudor  incemlit  vires,  et  conscia  virtuS  : 
Pra:;cipiteinqui^  area  Drirdciis  agit  requore  tofo. 
Nunc  (lextra  ingominHUS  ictu^,  nunc  ille  sinis.trA. 
Mec  mora,  nee  reqiiies,     Qaam  multa  grAndine  nimbi 
.Culminibus  crepitant,  sic  densis  ictibu'?  heros 
Creber  utraque  manu  pulsat  versatque  Dareta.' 

Art.  14 — A  Sermon  f  reached  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  on  Thursday, 
Mfli/  5th,  1805.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Barker,  B.  D.  F.  A.  S. 
Canun  Residentiary  of  fVetts,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the' Rrince  of  Wales,   ito.  Rivington*.    1805.  j 

THIS  is  an  able  and  eloquent  discourse,  rind  is  exceeding)}'  well 
adapted  to  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  delivered. 

Art.  15. — 4  Dissertation  on  the  Prnphceie.';  that  have  hcerr  fulfUed,, 
are  ngxo  filfilUng^or  %i)iU  hereafter  be  fulfilled,  relative  to  the  great 
period  of  IQ60  Years  ;  the  Papal  and  Muhammrdan  Apostasies  ; 
the  Tyrannical  Reign  of  Anti-Christ,  or  the  Infidel  Poiver;  (tnd  the 
Restoration  of  t lie  Jews.  By  George  Stanley  Fubcr,  I).  D.  Vicar 
of^Stockton'iipQn^Tees.In.ttJo  Volumes.  Svo.     llivingitons.  130ti'» 

THE  press  has  been  of  late  so  prolific  in  disserlatioiis  and  cxamj- 
aations  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  keep  pace  with  them  ;  and  a  vt-i-y  large  portion  of 
uur  Review  would  be  occupied  by  this  Gubject  alone,  were  we  to  en- 
ter into  an  account  of  each  performance  adequate  to  its  extent,  or 
the  author's  probable  opinion  of  its  importance.  In  those  two 
large  volumes  will  be  fouiid  a  considerable  portion  of  learning,  and 
tn'idences  enough  of  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  reverend  author. 
Many  whose  studies  lead  them  to  be  nearly  interested  in  the  parti- 
cular subjects  which  are  enlarged  upon,  will  doubtless  have  recourse 
to  these  volumes  for  themselves. 

Art.  iG. — A  Letter  to  a  Country  Gentleman,  containing  sbme  Re^ 
marks  on  the  Principles  and  Conduct  of  those  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  xvho  exclusively  style  theinsekes  Evangelical 
Preachers,    Sr«.    \s.Gd.    Button.    ISOO'. 

IN  this  pamphlet,  though  Vve  are  far  from  thinking  that  it  contains 
a  complete  and  adequate  exposure  of  the  extent  and  malignity  of 
the  evils  which  it  deplores,  and  though  we  are  not  every  where 
siitished  with  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  its  minuter  statements, 
yet  there  will  be  found  in  it  many  sensible  and  usel'ul  observations; 
and  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  ib  may  retard  the  progress  of  con- 
tagion among  the  clergy,  and  warn  the  laity  against  lending  their 
countenances  and  support  to  practices  and  pretensions,  which  are 
very  often  nothing  elst  but  a  gross  insult  agaiiiit  comraoa  decency 
Aiid  coinuion  honestv. 
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The  information  contained  in  t!ie  following  paragraphs  is  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature  that  we  shall  not  scruple  to  recommend  the 
whole  of  It  to  the  serious  consideration  of  our  readers  : 

•  There  is  hcldin  thepHrish  of  Crcaton,in  the  county  of  Nortliamp- 
ton,  an  annual  meeting  of  between  forty  and  fifty  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  England,  assuming  to  themselves  the  designation  of  Evan- 
gelical preachcis.  At  this  visitation  those  members  who  are  approv- 
ed of  by  the  supreme  authority,  wherever  it  is  lodged,  take  their 
turn  to  preach  in  the  parish  church  ofCreaton  ;  and  vhe  people  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes  unaccustomed  to  behold  their  regular 
clergy  convened,  but  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  flock  inconsi- 
derable numbers  to  this  extraordinary  assembly. 

'  Whatever  may  be  the  ostensible  nature,  or  whatever  the  remoto 
design  of  this  irregular  convention,  it  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
considerable  anxiety  by  those  who  wish  well  to  our  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment.     Unlicensed  conventions-,  of  whatever  description,   are 
certainly  to  be  viewed  with  a  jealous  vigilance,  but  there  is  a  novel- 
ty as  well  as  a  boldness  in  this  attempt,  which  I  think  calls  for  pecu- 
liar attention.     The  clergy  of  the  establiihment  have  been   remark- 
able, ever  since  the  restoration  of  the  church,  for  their  respect  towards 
their  superiors,  and  the  present  is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  since 
that  period,  in  which  any  considerable  body  of  them  have    convened 
themselves  to  form  a  regular  annual  \i-sitation  in   contempt  of  their 
diocesan.     T!-.is  unauthorized  synod  of  presbyters,  assembled  to  de- 
liberate concerning  the  olTicial  conduct  of  its   respective   members, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  meeting,  is  not  only  un- 
sanctioned by  the  disciplineof  the  church,  but  directly  opposed  to  it, 
"nor  can  the  gentlemen  so  assembled  be  ignorant   that   the  question 
whether    ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  should  reside  in  n  bo'dy  of   pres- 
byters, or  in  the  bishops,  is  the  great  point  in    dispute  between    the 
episcopal  and   presbyterian  churches.     The  dangerous  tendency  of 
this  imperium  in   iniperio,    may  perhaps  be  in  some   rheasure  esti- 
mated by  considering  what  degree  of  alarm  we  should  feel,  were  it  un- 
fortunately extended  to  dinerent  parts  of  the  kingdom.      What  should 
we  think,   i-f   in    every  diocese,  we  should  behold  those  ministers    of 
the  establishment,  who  dissented  from   their    brethren   and    adopted 
the  o])inions  of  Calvin,    annually  self-convened  to  act  and  deliberate 
in  a  regular  body,  whatever  form  or  colour  they  might  chuse  to  give 
to    such  an  assembly  ?    And  yet  how  probable  it  is    that  this  conse- 
<]uence  should  ensue  from  one  such  iinimal    meeting  regularly   per- 
severed in,  must  be  obvious  to  every  person   who  is   acquainted  with 
the  force  of  example,  or  the  active,  subtl'e,  and  insinuating  nature  of" 
party  spirit.      Hut,  Sir,  calculated,  as  this  circumstance  is,  to   excite 
attention  in  this  isolated  and  abstracted  view  of  it,    it  is  considerably 
more  so,  when  \va  view  it  as  part  of  a  more  extended  svstem.     If  wc 
could  heboid  this  convention  as  a  meeting  of  clergymen,  composed  in- 
discriminately of  persons  holding   difl'erent   doctrinal  opinions,   and 
imconnected  with  tacticMi  or  party  of  any  kind,  however  irregular  or 
imprudent  we  might  Jf-em  ir,  it  might  certainly  be  found   upon  ex- 
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arnination  to  have  been  innocent  in  its  intent,  and,  according  to  cir- 
cuflistanccs,  even  praiseworthy  ;  but  when  we  consider  this  assembly, 
as  wholly  composed  of  those,  who  not  only  profess  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  but  who  have  lately  with  indcfaticrable  zeal  endeavoured  to 
£k  those  doctrines  on  the  church  of  England  as  her  legitimate  doc- 
trines, it  cannot  but  appear  in  a  very  ditfcrent  point  of  v^ew.' 

Art.  17. — A  Letter  from  a  Country  Vicar  to  the  Right  Reverend  Fa- 
ther in  God,  Dr.  Samuel  Horsley,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in- 
viting his  Lordship  to  a  Re-consideration  of  1  Peter  Hi.  IS,  19« 
20;  and  offering  a  more  clear  and  consistent  Interpretation  0/ 
that  Passage  of  sacred  Scripture,  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  Sermon, 
lately  published,  affixed  to  a  second  Edition  of  his  Lordship's  V  cr ' 
sion  ofHosea.  A  second  Edition,  corrected  :  with  an  Appennrv,  be- 
ing an  Address  to  the  Editors  of  the  Orthodox  Churchman's  Maga- 
zine, in  Answer  to  a  Critique  puLlished  in  their  Review  for  October 
last.     Svo.       Longman.  1806. 

THIS  copious  title-page  spares  as  the  trouble  of  explaining  the 
object  and  argument  of  the  Country  Vicar's  Letter  and  Appendix. 
^Neither  need  we  dwell  Ions  in  stalino  our  opinion  of  the  success  ot 
Mr.  Cotes  (toT  that  is  the  name  which  is  subscribed  to  the 
letter)  in  assailing  the  interpretation  of  the  much-controverted  text 
of  St.  Peter,  delivered  by  Bis,hop  Horsl«y  in  the  sermon  referred 
to.  We  du  not  seem  then  to  learn  much  more  from  this  pamphlet 
than  that  the  writer  coincides  in  opinion  much  more  nearly  with 
Doctors  Hammond,  Whitby,  aijd  Hey,  than  with  the  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.  He  therefore  who  is  possessed  of  what  has  been  said  by 
ihose  authors,  will  not  Iftaru  a  great  deal  from  the  observations  of 
the  Country  Vicar.  His  attempts  to  enliven  the  subject  with  his  wit 
are  not  very  happy,  but  neither  are  they  calculated  to  do  great 
1ia,rm,  or  give  much  pain. 

AjjiT.  IS. — Sermons  on  vsrious  Subject. >;  and  Occasions,  bij  Alexander 
Grant,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  English  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Dun- 
dee.    Li  three  Volumes.     Vol.3.   Svo.     Longman.    ISOj. 

THESE  sermons  are  plain  and  practical,  and,  we  doubt  not, were 
heard  with  advantage  by  tbe  congregation  to  which  they  were  deli- 
vered. But  we  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  for  their  cbiiin  to  t!ie 
more  extended  circulation  of  the  press.  That  they  are  piain,  intel- 
ligible to  the  homeliest  capacity,  and  not  ilull,  is  iheir  principal 
commendation.  We  see  very  little  iippearance  of  that  skill  in  com- 
position, which  the  reader  has  a  right  to  look  for  even  iutiie  plainest 
discourse,  when  it  ventures  to  present  itself  before  him  in  the  clo- 
set. Nor  need  we  look  far  to  meet  with  inrlegancies  and  blemishes. 
P.  12.  'In  order  to  become  a  Inili/  accomplished  Christian,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  copy  the  exan^ple  of  th..-  founder  of  our 
religion.'  Is  not  the  author  somewhat  unloitunate  when,  in  speak- 
ing (p.  1-1.)  '  of  such  actions  of  Christ    as   can    have   no   rciatiujt  to 
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Tfs  but  as  examples,"  his  first  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  washing  of  the 
disciple's  feet  ?  Has  the  author  never  heard  of  the  '  larger  discourse' 
on  this  part  of  the,  evangelical  history  by  the  present  venerable  bi- 
shop of  Worce  ter,  Dr  Murd  }—0\\  the  other  hand,  Doctor  (4rantis 
occasionally  somewhat  ostentatiously  forward  in  displaying  his  little 
learning.  *  Ail  bare  hini  witness  and  wondeied  (in  the  Greek  it  is 
■  W'-re  aston'slifd,'*)  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out 
of  his  niovtii  !'  p.  18.  Again,  we  are  gravely  told  (p.  13tJ)  ^  The 
verb  avXstyvyxii  is  evidently  compounded  of  o-uXov  prajcla,  and  ayw 
duco.'  bill)  diese  lesser  matters  are  not  such  as  ought  to  detract 
greatly  from  the  ch.ir.xtc  r  of  Dr.Grant  as  an  useful  and  very  respect- 
able preacher  But  criticism,  it  must  be  veniembered,  m  printed 
books,  is,  and  ever  Will  be,  very  fastidious. 

MlvDICINE. 

Art.  1^.' — Letters  to  Dr.  llpulei/,  on  his  lute    Taviphlet,   ent'ttled, 
■  '  Cou~po.t  Iiioctilatiun  no  Secvrily  agaimt  Small-Fox  Injection.': 
B)j  Acukus.  Sra.     Symonds.  1805. 

Art.  20. — OI:serxations  on  Vaccine   Inoculation  ;  tending  to  confute 
'  the  Opinion  uj  Dr.  Routci/  and  others.     Bij  Henry  Frascr,  M.  D, 
8to.     Highley.  1805.  ■       .  .       . 

AuT.  21. — Inoculation  for  the  SmxiU-pox  vindicated,  and  its  superior 
Ei/icacv  and  S'ifeii/  to  th''  Practice  of  Vaccination    clearly  proved. 
.    By  George  Lipscomb,  Surgeon.     Svo.      Robinson.   1805. 

Art.  22.— a  short  Detail  of  some  Circumstmices  connected  with  VaCf 
cine  Inoculation,  whcck  lately  occurred  in  this  Neighhonrhood, 
fPhlvunith),  xc'tha few  relative Re7narh.  By  R.  Dunning,  Sur~ 
geon.   i:?-«o.     Murray.    1806. 

WE  have  transc.ib-d  the  title-pages  of  four  of  the  pamphlets, 
whicli  have  appeared  upon  this  fruitful  subject  of  controversy.  We 
do  not  ihink  that  the  cause  will  be  either  greatly  benefited  or  injured 
by  such  productions,  if  we  except  the  last.  Against  some  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  Dr. Rowley,  indeed,  the  ridicule  of  Acuieus  is  successfully 
pointed  :  but  the  impression  which  such  a  mode  of  discussion  leaves 
upon  the  mind,  is  slight,  and  tends  but  little  to  relieve  it  from  doubt  as 
to  the  aliedged  matters  of  fact.  The  letters  are  written  with  consider- 
able spirit,  and  cor.tain  agood  deal  of  wcU  directed  irony.  The  decla- 
mation of  the  two  succeeding  writers,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Lipscomb, 
is  very  ample,  but  will  tend  but  in  a  feeble  degree  to  forward  their 
respective  intentions.  It  is  remarkable  indeed  that  the  only  valua- 
ble document  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Fraser,  namely,  an  incontes- 
tible  proof  that  one  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Rowley  is  altoge- 
ther erroneously  stated,  is  with-held  in  mercy  to  the  patience  of  the 
reader  ! — Mr.  Lipscomb  seems  to  have  possessed  no  documents  at  all. 
The  calm,  candid,  and    rational   statements  of  Mr.  Dunning  carry 
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consicierable  weight  with  them.  He  admits  that  the  case,  formerly 
published  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  was  an  instance  of  the 
cccurrence  of  small-pox  after  cow-pock,  and  that  a  few  similar  cases 
have  happened.  But  he  maintains  that  the  small-pox  have  been 
of  that  mild  and  half-formed  sort,  which  are  altogether  free  from 
dantrer ;  and  that  this  very  occasional  inefficiency  of  the  virus  lends 
to  increase  the  analogy  between  the  vaccine  and  the  variolous  dis- 
eases. We  cannot  but  think  tliat  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  was 
strongly  evinced  by  ilie  events  of  last  summer.  In  every  alley  and 
corner  of  the  metropolis,  sniall-pox  of  the  most  virulent  and  fatal 
nature  prevailed :  yet  among  the  thousands  who  had  been  vacci- 
^lated,  and  who,  according  to  the  assertions  of  the  opposers  of  cow- 
pock,  were  therefore  liable  to  variolous  infeelion,  we  are  satisfied 
that  scarcely  any  individuals  were  actually  infected  ;  in  a  very  con- 
siderable intercourse  with  the  sick  poor,  we  saw  not  one  instance 
-of  such  infection.  We  mention  this  by  the  way  :  the  subject  is  not 
now,  we  are  persuaded,  in  need  of  such  evidence. 

AuT.  23. — On  Epilepsy,  and  the  Use  of  the  Viscus  Qucrcinus,  or 
Misletoe  of  the  Oak,  in  the  Cure  of  that  Disease,  By  Henry  Fra^ 
ser,  M.i).,  SfC.^vo.     Highley.   180(). 

WHEN  the  purpose  of  a  treatise  is  simply  to  recommend  a  par- 
llicular  remedy  in  a  well  known  disease,  the  reader  does  not  look 
for  an  account  of  all  the  causes  which  have  ever  been  assigned  to  it, 
nor  of  the  appearances  which  have  been  discovered  on  dissection,  nor 
<jf  all  the  remedies-  which  have  been  employed  in  its  cure.  Had  he,  in 
-every  instance  of  this  sort,  to  labour  through  a  systematic  essay,  the 
"iittlc  information  he  might  procure  on  the  one  ?wtt/ point,  the  remedy, 
would  be  learned  at  a  heavy  expence  of  time  and  labour.  Such, 
however,  is  the  expence  to'Which  Dr.  Fraser  consigns  his  reader; 
who  after  toiling  tu  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  there  merely  finds  a 
statement,  that,  in  eleven  cases,  the  author  had  seen  epilepsy  cured  by 
■tlie  misletoe.  Every  practitioner  knows,  that  diseases,  nominally 
the  same,  may  differ  essentially  in  their  nature,  and  require  very 
different  treatment ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  medicine,  which  may  be 
beneficial  in  one  form  of  disease,  maybe  useless,  or  even  prejudicial 
m  another.  The  only  mode,  therefore,  ot  materially  improving  the 
art,  would  be  to  state  at  length  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  cases 
in  which  particular  means  of  relief  have  succeeded.  This  remedy 
has  been  recommended  by  several  continental  authors,  whose  autho- 
rit)-,  however,  has  not  prevented  it  from  falling  into  general  neglect. 
But  where  other  means  fail,  the  simple  assertion  of  the  author  will, 
no  doubt,  be  u  sufficient  inducement  to  the  medical  reader  to  resort 
to  the  remedy  here  mentioned. 

J^RT.  24. — Outlines  of  Iht  Origin  and  Progress  of  Galvanism,  leith  its 
Application  to  Medicine,  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  WUliam 
Meade,  M.D.    Sro.     Archer,  Dublin.  1S05. 

Tf^iS  pamphlet  exhibits  a^  concise  and  very  perspicuous  view  of  th« 
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history  of  Galvanism.  The  author  commences  with  a  description  of 
the  simple  experiments  first  made  by  Galvani ;  and  then  details  the 
discoveries  ot'Volta,  by  means  of  the  pile,  (which  is  minutely  de- 
scribed,) as  well  as  the  subsequent  experiments  made  by  Messrs. 
Carlisle  and  Nicholson,  Bolton,  Cruikshanks,  and  Davy;  and  he 
afterwards  enters  into  a  brief  discussion  relative  to  the  theories  which 
have  been  proposed  on  the  subject.  Some  observations  on  the  medi- 
cal application  of  galvanism  follow,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  au- 
thor has  experienced  its  utility  in  several  diseases,  where  a  great  local 
or  general  stimulus  was  required.  In  these  cases  the  uninterrupted 
stream  of  the  ga'vanic  fluid,  renders  it  a  much  more  p<  werful  agent 
t.'ian  electricity.  The  work  is  concluded  with  some  satisfaciory  direc- 
tioTjb  for  the  construction  of  galvanic  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  to  use  ;  which  are  illustrated  by  two  wretched  engravings. 
On  the  V*  hole  this  little  work  will  be  amply  sufficient  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  wish  to  commence  e.xperiments  on  this  curious  and  inter- 
esting subject,  and  to  whom  the  larger  work  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  may 
iiol  be  readily  accessible. 

POETRY. 

Art.  25. — Signs  of  the   Times,    or  a    Dialogue  in   Verse.     Si'o, 

Longman.     1806. 

AMONG  the  signs  of  the  present  times,  the  future  historian  may 
enumerate  the  itch — for  versification.  Though  this  performance  is 
superior  to  many  which  fall  under  our  inspection,  the  subject  is  in 
no  respect  applicable  to  the  year  1806;  ten  years  ago  the  autho:: 
might  have  published  it  with  a  greater  chance  of  its  being  read,  but 
the  ipirit  ot  democracy  now  needs  no  antidote. 

Art.  26. — Rhymes  for  the  Nursery,  by  the  Authors  of*  Original. 
Pvtms.'     Darton  fl«^  Harvey.     JSU6. 

WE  have  not  room  for  extracts,  or  could  convince  our  readers 
that  the  writers  of  these  '  Rhymes  '  have  better  claims  to  the  title  of 
poets  than  many  who  arrogate  to  themselves  that  high  appellation. 

Art.  27.— Corruption,  a  Satire,  xcith  Notes.  By  ThotnasClio  Rick- 
7na)!,  Juthur  of  the  '  Fallen  Cottage,  Poems  in  two  Volumes,  *  Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Pitt,'  SfC.  In. scribed  to  those  whose  Country  is  the  World, 
and  whose  Religion  is  to  do  good.     Rickman.      I8O6. 

CLIO,  sweetest  of  the  Nine,  by  what  strange  fatality  did  the  god- 
fatheisaiid  godmothers  of  Thomas  Kiekman  prefix  this  classic  name 
to  the  author  of  the  '  Fallen  Cottage  ?'  Seemed  he  to  his  sapient 
sponsors  to  be  of  the  gender  y'clep'd  the  Epicene  ?  or  deludiiig  the 
senses  of  prognosticating  gossips,  didst  thou,  as  he  slept  in  his  wicker- 
cradle,  pie  heaps  of  laurel  and  of  sacred  myrtle,  emblems  of  future 
fanu!,  around  his  infant  head,  as  of  old  the  fabled  doves  preserved  the 
bard  of  Venusiuin  ?     Sorry  sh  ould  we  be  to  believe  I'or   a  momenl 
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that  thou  wouldst  thus  incur  the  risk  of  eternal  disgrace,  and   for* 
feit  for  a  jest  thy  long  established  renown.      We  shall,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  trace  this  violation  of  propriety  in  every   sense  of  the 
word,  to  other  sources,  and  shall  ascribe  the  profanation  of  thy  name 
solely  to  the  vanity  and  cunning  of  Thomas  Rickman.     As  the  art- 
ful  niethodist   preacher  oftentimes  conceals  undt^r  the    venerable 
names  of  Abraham,  Elisha,  and  Josiah,  a  head  replete  with  nonsense, 
and  a  heart  with  hypocrisy,  so  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
author  before   us  has  assumed  the  name  of  Clio'  to  himself,  and  of 
-^  Corruption'  to  his  book,  solely  to  delude  the  credulous  multitude. 
But  before  we  speak  of  the  contents  of  this  performance,  we  will  just 
apprize'  our  readers  who  INIr.  Rickman  is.     He  is,  then,  a  printer,  a 
bookseller,  and  patentee  of  the  signal  trumpet,  yet  better  known  ia 
the  caricature  shops    by   the  denomination  of  citizen  of  the  world, 
which  portrait  of  himself  he  has  prefixed  to  the  work  now  before  us. 
*  This,'  as  the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  '  is  a  downright  satire 
against  corruption,   and  affects  not   political  disquisition/     He   is 
neither  whig,    nor  tory ;  he   belongs  neither  to  the  '  gang  of  Pitt/ 
nor  the 'junto  of  Fox,'   hut  disclaims  all  connection  with  every 
party. 

'  What  party-ties  the  wise  and  good  can  bind? 
Truth,  wisdom,  virtue,  liberty,  mankind  ; 
Between  such  principles  reflecting  chuse, 
And  all  your  BLUES,  and  REDS,  and  REDS,  and  BLUES. 
E'en  with  Corruption's  self  party  can  ride, 
And  hates  her  only  on  the  adverse  side.' 

Yet  with  all  this  parade  Mr.  Rickman  does  belong  to  a  party,  an(J 
to  one  which  we  fondly  believed  to  be  extinct.  He  aflect*  to  be  the 
man  of  the  people,  a  staunch  Painite,  ai^d  Philanthropist ! 

*  And  patriots !   in  these  days  I  feel  it  vain, 
^Vhen  scoffers  that  illustrious  word  pi'ofane  ; 
Yet  still  there  is  a  word  that  soars  above, 
PHILANTHROPY  !— pure  umversal  love  1' 

Agreeably  to  these  sentiments,  he  informs  us  that  *  something  is 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,'  and  he  accordingly  preaches  liberty 
and  reformation  through  two  and  thirty  pages  of  as  inciiliere^t  verse 
as  we  ever  had  the  luck  to  peruse  ;  but,  according  to  Clio, 

*  Any  trash  the  bookseller  can  vend. 
Is  far  more. sought  than  all  the  soul  can  mend.^ 


"-D' 


POLITICS. 

Ant.  28. — John  Bull's  Soliloquies  on  the  late  Impeachment, 
8vo.  Hatchard.     IS06". 

JOHN  Bull  is  here  introduced  as  making  several  soliloquies  on 
the  late  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  with  that  freedom  and 
blunluess  which  has  ever  been  his  distinguisLing  characteristic.  That 
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rotnaiitie  l6v6  for  tk  sovereignty  of  the  people,  that  fire,  and  trans- 
port in  favour  of  popular  rights,  which  the  pies«>nt  ministry  felt  or 
al!ecfed  to  feel  beforfe  tliey  cnme  into  power,  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  ejaculations  of  John.  '  I  distrust,'  says  he,  '  the  en- 
thusiasm of  patriots;  niy  ear  is  loo  well  tutored  in  their  addresses. 
Wilkes  was  a  patriot,  anci  Wilkes  in  private  used  to  say,  that  the 
public  was  a  goose,  and  every  man  was  a  fool  that  did  not  pluck  a 
feather.  Whenever  any  one  professes  a  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for 
my  service,  I  instinctively  put  my  hands  to  my  pocket.  These  political 
zealots  exhaust  themselves  in  protestation— their  intentions  are  im- 
maculate— their  plans  are  perfection — but  they  never  go  beyond  their 
*k«tch-book.  "  Be  easy,"  said  one  of  this  stamp,  in  a  whisper  to  his 
confidant,  "  we  sciiieeze  the  orange,  and  throw  it  away  when  we  have 
swallowed  the  juice." 

The  precautions  taken  by  the  ministry  that  not  a  syllable  should 
transpire  during  tiie  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  though  before  the  trial 
newspaper  libels,  caricatures,  speeches  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and 
all  the  artifices  to  which  intrigue  and  faction  could  resort,  were  em- 
ployed to  mislead  and  inflame  tho  popular  mind,  form  the  subject  of 
the  fourth  soliloquy.  The  good  humour  and  satire  which  pervade  ths 
whole  of  this  performance  inducing  us  to  allow  it  a  greater  space  than 
usual,  we  have  selected  the  tenth  and  fourteenth  soliloquies  for  the 
amusement  of  our  readers.  Facts,  as  the  proverb  says,  are  stubborw 
things,  and  need  no  cummer.t. 

'  Whitbread  fought  his  ground  by  inches,  Init  the  contest  required 
weapons  of  a  finer  temper  than  any  to  be  found  in  Ins  armoury. 
There  was  no  lack  of  valour;  the  want  was  elsewhere. — The  task  of 
kading  an  impeachment  was  more  than  proportioned  to  the  limit  of 
his  ability,  lie  was  in  the  condition  of  the  I'ersian  archer,  when  he. 
received  the  bow  he  could  not  bend. — He  must  never  again  aftemot 
to  seek  fame  or  popularity  by  that  mode  of  warfare:  his  strength  is 
not  fitted  to  it.  He  is  but  a  "  coaster  on  the  intellectual  deep,"  and 
ought  to  keep  within  soundings. 

*  Never,  to  be  sure,  was  such  a  dearth  of  eloquence.  Nothing 
for  tho  patient  peeresses,  save  now  and  then  a  ham-sandwich,  to 
relieve  the  dull,  dry,  vapid  insipidity  of  a  whole  day's  speech.  There 
were  moments  when  even  Gordon's  lively  duchess, — constant  in  at- 
tendance and  attention, — could  nor  resist  the  invitation  to  slumber. 
— But  for  the  frank  integrity  of  Mark  Sprott,  whose  examination  put 
the  court  in  good  humour,  nothing  would  have  burst  the  cloud  of 
teavincss  which  seemed  to  hang  round  the  hall. 

*  For  my  part,  I  am  losing  by  degi;ees  that  facility  of  f^irgetfulness 
which  formerly  secured  mc  a  nap  at  any  time.  1  he  perspective  of 
my  affairs  makes  me  giddy.  I  wish  I  could  follow  Sheridan's  ex- 
ample, and  doze  till  noon. 

.  'Sherr}',  by  the  way,-  was  one  of  tliemanagers  of  the  impeachment. 
]  don't  recollect  to  have  once  seen  him  in  the  box — the  reason  must, 
have  been  that  the  court  was  iip  bi*fore  him. — On  recollection,  he  is 
manager  at  another  theatre. — He  regulates  well  in  matters  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy — but  never  intermeddles  with  farce/ 
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«  Sheridan,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  '.—Well,  the  party  will  have 
worked  a  miracle  if  they  make  him  a  good  treasurer;  but  they  will 
work  a  miracle  still  greater  if  ihey  make  him  a  good  paymaster.-— 
His  late  divertissement  was  a  novel  scene  at  Somerset- house. — Its 
offices  never  before  resoijndcd  with  the  revelry  of  such  a  festire 
crowd.  Sherry  grows  old  with  a  good  grace.  He  eats  well,  and 
tlriuks  well,  which  things  cherish  corpulency;  but  he  is  siii!  alert 
uithal,  andcansay  with  old  Falstafr',  "  He  that  wili  coper  with  me 
for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  him." 
'  'I  think  the  broad-bottomed  administration  never  tiipped  on 
the  fantastic  toe  more  gracefully  than  at  that  night's  carousal. 
Sidmouth's  friends  won  the  palm  ;  th;^  footed  it  to  the  tune  of 
**  Over  the  water  to  Charley"  admirably  well.  Indeed  they  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  dance,  as  the  old  proverb  says, '  to  any  man's 
pipe,'  that  it  is  not  surprising  they  shoul;!  excel  ;  and  to  be  sure  they 
tio"  turn  half  round,"  and  "  change  sides,"  with  great  dexterity. 
J^auderdale  was  in  no  humour  for  capering  ;  he  attempted  a  Scotch 
fling,  but  failed  sadly,  and  sat  down  vexed  and  disappointed.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  performed  wonders  ;  he  indeed  almost 
regretted  his  own  proficiency,  and  expressed  his  fears  that  he  should 
rob  himself  of  all  his  reputation  as  a  minister  of  state — a  punning 
peer  whispered,  that  the  value  of  the  thing  lost  would  be  so  trifling 
shat  it  could  not  be  more  than  fcttii  larceny  at  the  worst.' 

NOVELS. 

Art.  29. — The  Last  Man,  or  Omegarus  and  Sjjderia,  a  Romance  i/i 
Futurity.     JnTxi-o  Volumes.     12mo.     Button.     1806\ 

A  MOST  potent  narcotic,  which  we  strongly  recommended  to  all 
apothecaries  and  druggists,  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  producing  all 
tie  good,  without  any  of  the  bad  qualities  of  that  soporific  medicine. 

AuT.  30. — The  Strangers,  a  Novef,    in    three   Volumes.    By  Mrs. 
"  Nor ris,  Author  of  ^  Second  Love,     Sj'C.    l2mo.     Vernor.     ]  SO6, 

THE  uxoriousness  of  Mr.  Norris  induced  him  to  send  us  a  cri- 
tique on  this  production  of  his  spouse,  replete  with  the  most  over- 
strained panegyric.  In  revenge  for  the  insult  of  supposing  that  we 
should  prostitute  our  journal  by  inserting  a  criticism  which  con-» 
itained  ilo  word  of  truth,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  expose  in  an  un- 
ceremonious manner  the  present  senseless  volumes  to  the  ridicule 
they  deserve,  but 

nullum  memorabile  nomen 
Fosmineli  in  ptena  est,  neque  habet  victoria  laudem. 

We  therefore  silently  consign  them  to  oblivion. 

Art.  31. — Simple  Tales,  hy  Mrs.  Opie,  in  Four   VolumeSy  l2mo. 
*        Longman.     180(j. 

WE  cannot  but  lurniise  that  Mrs.  Opic  h^s  either  been  the  re- 
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viewer  of  her  own  work,  or  has  at  least  got  it  criticised  by  some  par- 
tial friend  in  A  certain  northern  reviewj  which  has  m  this  instance 
deviated  from  its  professed  plan  of  severity,  and  may  therefore  fairly 
be  suspected  of  sometimes  suffering  that  to  he  done,  which  it  has  of 
late  unbecomingly  insinuated  to  the  prejudice  of  other  jrunials. 

A  tedious   insipidity  pervades,  with  few  exceptions^    every  one  of 
these  tales,  for  which  the  fair  author  makes  us  .lo  other   recompence 
4han  a  few  pathetic  touches  at  the   dawuenunt  of  each.     Mrs.  O. 
■we  presuiue,  was  of  opinion  with  Moses  in   the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
that  when  once  in  favour  with  the  public,  she  had  '  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  to  sleep  ;*    and  impressed -with    this  idea  she  has  not  exerted 
her  usual  diligence.     In  the   story  of  the  '  Soldier's   Return,'  and 
the  '  Brother  and  Sister,'    she  is  more  successful  than  in  any  of  the 
rest.     It  requires  some  art   to    clothe  the   thoughts  and  phiases  of 
common  people,  without  letting  them  rise  into   bombast  or  sink  into 
vulgarity;  but  in  the  tw,o  Jast  mentioned  tales  Mrs.  O.  has  observ- 
ed a   happy  medium.     As  our  fair  readers,  we   know,  will  consider 
us  as   unpardonable  unless  we  present    them    with  a   specimen   of 
]SIrs.  Opifi's  pathetic,  we  cannot  select  a  passage  which  will   better 
exemplify  the  remarks  we  have  just  made  than  the  foHo\\ing  : 

A  French  nobleman  under  promise  of  marriage  had  deceived 
the  fair  Ellen,  sislerof Philip,  an  English  sailor.  Reports  of  this 
had  le.ichedthe  ears  of  Philip  while  he  was  on  a  thort  visit  at  his 
father's  hous^,  but  he  attached  no  credit  to  it.  He  knew  she  loved 
him,  and  from  that  antipathy  which  an  English  sailor  uaturally  feels 
to  a  Frenchman,  wished  to  wean  h.cr  heart  from  the  object  of  hpr 
affection.  In  the  overflowing  of  his  soul,  he  proposed  as  a  toast, 
*  destruction  here  and  hereafter  to  all  the  French  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.' 

'  This  horrible  toast  was  received  by  his  messmates  with  shouts  of 
applause:  but  his  father  left  the  room  to  avoi»l  drinkingit  ;  and  El- 
i.Mi,  pale  and  terrified,  was  following  him  from  the  same  motive,  when 
Philip,  his  lip  quivering  with  passion,  and  his  whole  frame  trembling 
with  emotion,  swore,  solemnly  ^wore,  that  she  should  diink  that  toast 
before  she  went  away. 

'  "  1  can't  drink  it,  indeed  I  can't,"  cried  Ellen  ;  "  it  would  choke 
me,  it  would  indeed." 

•  "  You  shall  try,  however,"  said  he,  putting  the  glass  to  her  lips  : 
and  Elli-n  would  have  drui  k  it,  had  not  Philip  with  spiteful  eagerness 
repeated  the  toast.  Elieo  listened,  and  took  the  glass  from  her 
J,p>i  : — Could  she  drink  "  Destruction  here  and  hereafter"  to  the 
object  of  her  affections  and  the  father  of  her  child  ?— Impossible ! 
and  with  a  shriek  ot  horror  she  threw  the  untastcd  glass  on  the  ground, 
and  sunk  down  in  a  swoon  upon  ihe  floor. 

*  Mtr  scream  m!i(it  her  brother  sober  ip.u'pediately  :  his  heart  smote 
hiu)  tor  what  ho  had  done  :  and  r^iising  iier  fondly  in  his  arms  he  rest- 
ed her  head  on  his  bjosom.  while  fais  mother  af)pligul  restorativt^s 
to  her  nt.-strils :  but  in  her  tali  tiie  large  handkerchief  unfortunately 
<)pen)edj  and  Philip's  long  dormant  su^piciuns  were  reawakened  :  and 
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instantly  consigning  Ellon  to  the  charge  of  one  of  his  companions,  he 
carefully  closed  the  shawl  again,  and  turned  in  silent  and  sullen  sor- 
row to  the  window. 

*"  I  fear  she  will  never  recover  again!"  cried  his  mother,  wring- 
ing her  hands. 

'  <'  Perhaps  it  does  not  matter  if  she  ever  does,"  muttered  Phi- 
l.p: — but  kukily  no  one  overheard  him,  and  Ellen  was  conveyed 
still  insensible  to  bed. 

'  In  a  short  time  after,  his  messmates  declared  it  was  time  for  them 
to  set  off  on  their  return  to  their  ship  ;  and  to  their  great  surprise 
Philip,  who  had  declared  in  the  morning  that  he  should  stay  at  home 
and  on  shore  till  the  last  minute,  now  said  he  should  accompany  them; 
und  his  parents  finding  he  was  determined,  and  in  no  humour  to  be 
contradicted,  forbore  to  urge  his  stay:  and  Ellen  having  recovered 
herself,  his  mother  hastened  to  pack  up  his  clothes,  while  he  absorbed 
in  gloomy  thoughts  leaned  against  the  door. 

'  When  his  mother  came  down  stairs  again,  she  told  him  that 
Ellen  h'.ped  he  woul J  not  go  away  without  bidding  her  fiirewtll,  be- 
cause if  he  did  she  shouUl  think  he  Was  angry  with  her. 

*''^Jfigri/  with  her  !  angry  with  her  1"  replied  Philip,  grinding 
his  teeth  and  flenching  his  ti'!>t  as  he  spoke,  "  Tell  her  to  ask  her 
own  heart  if  I  have  not  reason  to  be   angry  with  her  ;  if  I  have  not 

reason  to  curse— No,  no,"  added    he    in  a  softer    tone,  "  no, 

no,  — tell  her  no  such  thing,  tell  her  no  such  thing." 

*  "  Then  you  will  see  her  ?" 

*  "  No,  that  I  will  not, — but " 

*  "  But  what?     Will  you  leave  her  no  remembrance — ^r^o  love?" 

*  **  No — I  ttll  you,  "  he  vociferated  in  a  tone  of  thunder; — and 
calling  his  companions,  he  wrung  his  father  and  mother  by  the  hand, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

'  "  lie  is  gone!  and  in  anger  with  Ellen!"  cried  his  mother: 
*'  how  she  will  grieve  for  it  I" 

*"  Pshaw  ! — let  him  go  it  he  isso  easily  ofiended;  I  hope  Ellen  will 
not  mind  his  anger,'"'  replied  her  husband,  "  and  I  will  go  comfort  the 
poor  girl  directly." 

'He  was  scarcely  seated  by  her  bedside,  when  Philip,  out  of  breathi 
with  haste,  returned;  and  when  his  mother  joyfully  welcomed  him,  he 
said — "  As  few  words  as  possible,  mother;  I  only    came  back  to  say 

Deuce  take    me    if  I  know   w!u\t    to  say  I    Only — in  case  I 

should  never  see  Ellen  again —  for  -:he  may  die,  you  know,  or  I  may 
be  killed "' 

'  "  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  forbid  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Percival. 

*  "  In  his  mercy,  did  you  say  ?  in  his  mercy,  mother  ! — Poor 
dear  deceived  ioul  !"  muttered  Phillip  :  "  V\  ell,  l)Ut  you  see, 
mother,  in  that  case  1  should  not  like  to  rcrollect  that  I  did  not  part 
friends  with  my  sister  ;   so  you  may  tell  her^ " 

*  "  Tell  her  yourself.'  ' 

'"No — that's  impossible:  we  had  better  not  mei-t,  believe  me. 
I  must  not  see  her,  tor  I  would  not  speak  uiikir,d  to  her  ;  and  were 
I  to  see  lier But  no — I  uill  not  see  lier,  and  that's  enough.      Sj 
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tell  her  tliat  I — I  wiih  her  well,  and  forgive  her,  and  so  fortfiy 
and " 

♦  "  You  send  your  love  to  her  ?" 

'  "  No — I  said  no  such  thing  ;  and  I  won't  iiave  words  put  in  my 
mouth,  such  as  I  never  said  or  thouoht  of.  'lell  her  1  wish  her 
well,  and  forgive  her,  that's  quite  enough  ; — so  good  bye,  mother  ! 
And  hari<  ye,  pray  be  kind  and  gentle  to  Ellen,  and  take  care  of  her, 

and  comfort  her  all  you  can Well,    good   bye,    mother,  and  the 

Lord  support  you  under  all  your  trials  i"  S'j  saving,  ire  ran  from  the 
door:  but  before  his  mother  could  reach  the  staircase  he  returned 
again,  and  saying — "  Mofher,  now  I  think. of  it,  you  may  give  tot 
love  to  Ellen,"  he  again  bade  her  farewell,  sobbing  audibly  as  h^ 
said  it,  and  disappeared/ 

INIISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  32. — A  Jiexv  Dwiciad.     Facts  and  AnecJufes,  iilastratixe  of 
the  iniquituus  Pidctices  of  anditi/mous  Critics.     Svo.  Tegg.   1  SOf). 

OUR  attention  was  naturally  excited  on  seeing  the  advertisement 
of  this  pamphlet  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  pompously  addressed  to 
THE  LiTEii.MiY  WouLD;  it  professed  to  be  illustrative  of  the  ini- 
quitous practices  of  modern  critics,  atid  to  expose  the  neiavious  sys- 
tern  of  modern  reviewing. 

We  were  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the  source  from  whence  it  came, 
though  it  was  published  by  Thomas  Tegg,  and  not  by  llichard  Pliil- 
lips,  Our  supposition  was  contirmcd  «m  procuring  the  book,  al- 
though it  differed  from  the  expectations  we  had  formed  of  it,  not 
being  in  veise,  as  the  title-page  should  seem  to  indicate,  but  merely 
an  extract  from  a  publication  entitled  '  The  Piciure  of  London/ 
for  a  review  of  which  we  beg  to  refer  our  renders  to  our  Number  for 
June  last.  The  chapter  of  that  woik  which  is  there  alluded  to  as 
containing  Mr.  Phillips's  invective  against  the  reviews  of  the  ))resent 
day,  is  now  published  separately  in  the  slmpc  of  the  present  pam- 
phlet, with  only  the  addition,  if  our  memory  be  correct,  of  acouplo 
of  concluding  pages. 

The  following  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page,  in  pointing 
out  the  extent  of  the  author's  spite,  will  sulliciently  demonslriitc 
that  he  has  not  yet  recovered  Irom  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
wholesome  lash  of  criticism  : 

'  N.B.  Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  this  JWp/'w/ work  to  give  away, 
may  I.e  supplied  with  a  cheap  edition  at  7s.  per  dozen,  which  is 
printed  so  that  it  ni;;y  be  scut  byp'ist  as  a  single  letter. 

Our  friend  in  New  F^ridge  Street  will  tiiank  Us  fur  tliUs  assisting 
to  give  pub!ic:;v  to  his  advertisement. 

Weiviilhowev.  r  inlnim  jM  r.  Phillips  of  this  consolatory  truth,  that  if 
hisPratts  und  his  (.'airs,  and  his  .Mavors,  and  his  Uelsham'^,  and  his 
wri  ters  ()!' Pub!  i»  Ciiarbicfers,  do  really  pubsess  the  laleiiis  he  so  liberally 
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ascribes  to  them  in  the  newspapers,  they  need  not  fear  the  ani- 
madversions of  reviewers,  be  they  dictateci  by  incapacity  or  male- 
volence. Talents  ill-treated  have  ever  become  interesting,  and 
genius  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  will  force  its  way  to  fame.  Never 
yet  did  the  false  aspersions  of  a  prejudiced,  a  malignant,  or  an  in- 
competent critic,  whether  anonymous  or  confessed,  consign  to 
oblivion  a  woik  which  deserved  to  live.  Whoever  hears  in  these 
days  of  the  idle  calumnies  that  were  scattered  around  Pope,  or 
Sterne,  or  the  numerous  boasts  of  British  genius?  The  criticisms 
have  passed  away  like  vapours  on  the  winds  of  heaven  j  tlie  works 
will  remain  for  ever. 

Art.  33. — A  complete  ferbal  Index  to  the  Plays  of  ShaJcespcare, 
adapted  to  all  the  Editions,  comprehending  even/  Substantive,  Ad- 
jective, Verb,  Participle  and  Adverb,  used  by  Shalccspenre  ;  with  a 
distinct  Rejerence  to  every  individual  Passage  in  which  each  Word 
occurs.     By  Francis  Twiss,  Esq.    2  vols.    8vo.     Egerton.      ISOff. 

PATIKNCE  is  the  great  rcquisitt"  in  a  writer  of  indexes;  and 
this  qualification  Mr.  Twiss  seems  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree.  As  accuracy  constitutes  the  sole  value  of  a  work  of  this 
nature,  we  are  happy  to  assert  that  as  far  as  wc  have  examined,  not 
the  least  error  has  appeared,  and  we  sincerely  hope  thai  the  ad- 
mirers of  our  immortal  poet  will  not  suffer  the  very  laborifius  task, 
which  ISIr.  T.  has  undertaken,  to  be  unrequited.  An  index  like  the 
present  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  merits  every  encourage- 
ment. 

Art.  S-t. — The  Young  Ladies'  Asslsiant  In  writing  French  Letters, 
or  Manuel Epistolairc  a  I' Usage  des Demoiselles.  Sio.  Deconchv. 
1800'. 

THE  author  of  this  work  intends  only  to  join  with  those  gover- 
nessesand  teachers,  who  after  having  led  theirpupiis  through  a  regu- 
lar course  of  French  grammar,  try  every  possible  method  to  make; 
them  familiar  with  that  language.  Among  these  various  methods 
one  of  the  most  benclicial  to  young  persons  is  certainly  the  exciting 
them  to  transmit  their  ideas  into  an  epistolary  form,  as  jt  affords 
topics  for  polite  conversation,  and  improves  tliem  in  what  the  I'rench 
call  '  Le  ton  de  la  bonne  compagnic*  We  conceive  this  w(jrk  to  bo 
well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  therefore  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  governesses  and  keepers  of  school. 

Art.  35. — An  Introduction  to  Geography,  intended  chiefli;  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  :  including  a  -short  Account  of  the  Solar  System, 
and  the  Use  of  the  Terrestrial  Globe,  xoith  some  Remarks  on  the 
Pronunciation  of  the  Xarnes  of  Foreign  Countries,  Src.  By  Isaac 
Paj/ae.     Svo.     Phillips  art(i  Fardon.      1?,06". 

THERE  is  nothing  new  either  in  the  arrangement  or  matter  of 
this  book  ;  but  from  the  snjallness  of  its  price  it  descrvt's  encourage'- 
Kien(« 
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Akt.36.-^A practical  Guide  to  the  Light  Infant n/  Officer,  comprmiig 
valuable  Extracts  from  all  the  niost  popular  Works  on  the  Suhject, 
•withjurther  original  Information,  and  illustrated  hy  a  Set  oj  Plates, 
on  an  entire  new  and  inttUigible  Flan,  vhich  simplify  every  Move- 
ment and  Manceuvre  of  Light  Infantry.  By  Captain  T.  H.  Coo- 
per, Half -pay  56th  Light  Infantry.     8to.     Egerton.     1806. 

THE  fust  formation  of  light  infantry  corps  took  place  about  the 
year    \6b6.     In    the   American   wars  they  ^vere  peculiarly  useful, 
and   the.   mode   of  lighting    which  the  American    natives  pursued, 
evidently    shewed    the    necessity    of    such     troops.      'I'heir  great- 
est utility  consisted  in  protecting  :ui  arniy   on  its  march,    and  pre- 
yeuting  its  bt-ing    harassed    and  dispirited  by    the  irregular  troops 
of  the  enemy.     In  many  other  respects  they  are  also   highly   bene- 
ficial, and  their  services  are  perhaps  not  overrated  by  our  author  in 
his  *  Introduction/  which  i:^  entirely  devoted  to  the  enumeration  of 
Iheir  advantages.    Their  success  on  difterent  occasions  in  America 
garc  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  light  company  in  every  regiment. 
*  The  principal  design  of  the  tollnwing  sheets,'  the  author  informs 
•   us,  '  is  to  exhibit  and  compress,  for  the  benefit  ol  the  British  volun- 
teers, the  whole  system  of  iight  infantry  manccuvres,  as  they  are  prac- 
tised by  single  ct)mpanics.'     Much  has  already   been  published   on 
this  subject.     Of  this  the  author  is   aware;   but    there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement,  and  Captain  Cooper  has  rendered  an  accep- 
table service  to  the  army  in  general,  in  collecting  and  arranging  all 
the  opinions   which  are    scattered  through    preceding  publications. 
To  pre\ent  the  perplexities  which  necessarily  arise   to  the  military 
student  from  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  written  instructions,   a 
set  of  plates  are  judiciously  suljjoined,  which  will  tend  to  render  the 
■whole  much  more  clear  and  easy.     ^Ye  hope  Captain  C.'s  labours 
will  meet  with  the  attention  and  encouragement  they  deserve.     To 
the  disgrace  of  our  service,  the  number  of  British  officers  who  have 
studied  their  profession,  is  very  small  ;  and  though  experietice  proves 
that  theory  alone  will  not   make  a  complete  soldier,   it  yet  has  its 
great  and  indispensable  advantages.     Had  not  Buonaparte  been  edu- 
cated at  a  military  school,  he  might  not  now  have  been  Emperor  of 
the  Trench,  and  arbiter  of  Europe. 

AuT.  37. — A  short  History  of  Reptiles,  found  in  the  British  Islands; 
to  which  is  added,  a  brief  Account  of  Cru^taceous  Animals.  8ry. 
DdTtonand  liarvcy.      1806, 

THE  reptiles  here  described  arc  placed  by    Linnaeus  in   the  third 
class.     Ibe  gi^nt-rci- are  the  tortoise,  frog,  liiard,  and  serpent. 
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Ill  the  account  of  Mr.  Of  ton,   p.  olO*  line  4  from  tl»e  Lotloiii,  for  Spirits  r«ad 
Opiates.  ■  •       ■  ■  ' 
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Art.  I. — Nouveatix  Eltmem  de  la  Science  de  I'Homme,  8fc. 

New  Ehments  of  the  Science  of  Man.  B//  P.  J.  Barf/iez, 
Fhysician  to  his  Majestj/  the  Emperor  and  King.  2  Pols, 
8vo.    Paris.    1800'.     ImporLed  by  Dulau. 

THE  analytic  method  of  investigation  has,  of  late,  been 
applied  to  the  science  of  physiology  with  considerable  success^, 
more  especially  by  the  French  and  some  of  the  German 
MM-iters;  and  the  numerous  and  gross  errors,  which  origin- 
ated with  the  mathematical  and  chemical  physicians,  have 
gradually  disappeared  betbre  the  light  of  experiment.  jVJ  uch, 
however,  remains  to  be  investigated  ;  and  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples substituted  for  the  discarded  dogmas  of  our  predeces- 
sors, cannot  but  still  be  received  with  doubt,  as  deductions 
from  a  collection  of  facts,  too  limitt d  or  too  imperfectly 
ascertained  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  generalization.  M. 
Barthez  is  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the 
experimenthl  mode  of  inquiry  in  this,  as  in  other  branches 
of  science,  and  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  adopt  it,  and 
even  to  fancy  that  he  has  succeeded  in  applying  it  to  his  phy- 
Biological  discussions  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  thence 
in  developingseveralnew  and  important  principles  relative  to 
the  animal  economy.  But  although  we  acknowledge  that  he 
has  displayed  a  large  share  of  medical  erudition,  and  an  am- 
ple acquaintance  with  the  modern  state  of  knowledge  in  phy- 
siology and  the  collateral  sciences,  we  are  unable  to  accede 
to  much  of  his  reasoning,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  de- 
serted altogether  those  strict  principles  of  induction,  that 
bonne  methode  de  pkiiosophcr,  to  which  he  so  fiec^^uently  al- 
ludes. 

App,  Vol,  8,         .  G  g 
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After  a  long  preliminary  discussion,  in  which  he  has  laifl 
down -in  a  perspicuous  manner  the  principles  by  wliich  alone 
a  correct  information  in  this  and  other  philosophical  inqui- 
ries is  to  be  obtained, the  author  proceeds  to  give  a  general  view 
of  ihe  principles  ofmotion  and  life  which  animate  nature.  lie 
traces  a  gradual  scale  of  motions,  from  the  most  simple  up  to 
those  which  regulate  and  preserve  the  organised  bodies  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  ;  these  are  impulsion,  attraction,  ailinity 
(of  the  c!!emists),and  the  vital  forces, which  are  notexplicable 
by  the  laws  of  hvdrost;itics,  mechanics,or  chemistry.  The  prin- 
ciples of  life  in  vegetabl.s  are  obviously  analogous  to  those 
of  animals,  and  nature  laughs  at  the  vain  dis'tribulions  of 
human  art.  There  is  a  continued  scale  which  runs  through 
the  two  kingdoms: 

■  '  Usque  acleo  quod   tangiticlcm  est,  tamcn  ultima  aistant.' 

He  divides  the  powers  of  life  into  two  kinds,  which  he  de* 
nominates  /b?cY.s  wof77(Y-.<  and  senulivcs;  meuninij,  we  ap- 
prehend, the  common  distinction  of  irritability  and  sensibi- 
lity ;  and  then  procecdsto  an  historical  sketch  of  the  opinions 
of  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  respecting  the  nature - 
of  life,  lie  first  tykes  a  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle 
and  his  followers,  of  th.e  Cartesian  sect,  and  of  the  schools 
ofStahland  Boerhaave,  who  maintained  that  life  was  not 
a  distinct  principle  from  the  body  and  the  rational  soul; 
and  secondly,  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  Stoics,  and  of 
Bacon,  Van  Helmont,  Hoflniann,  &.c.  in  more  modern  times, 
who  espoused  the  contrary  opinion.  These  are  at  best  but 
vague  and  fruitless  speculations,  which  afford  matter  for  in- 
terminable controversies,  but  in  relation  to  which  no  satis- 
factory induction  can  be  obtained  from  the  few  obscure t/rt/« 
which  we  possess. 

M.  Barthez,  nevertheless,  in  dereliction  of  those  just  rules 
of  philosophy,  with  which  he  set. out,  and  in  the  adoption  of 
which  he  forswore  all  researches  purely  hypothetical,  employs 
a  long  chapter  in  discussing  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle. 
This  principle,  he  aflirms,  must  be  considered  as  something 
distinct  from  both  the  organisation  and  the  rational  principle 
of  man.  If  by  this  he  intends  to  assert  a  difference  of  the 
phenomena  of  irritability  and  sensibility  of  the  muscular  or 
moving  parts,  from  the  phenomena  of  mere  matter  under 
particular  slates  of  arrangement  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
faculties  of  thought,  &c.  on  the  other,  he  asserts  a  frw/sw, 
which  is  indisputable.  But  if  he  means  to  contend  that  these 
phenomena  originate  fromlhree  distinct  sources  or  principles 
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corporeal,  vital,  add  mental;  from  a  combination  of  matter 
with  two  other  distinct  essences;  he  then  steps  beyond  the 
bourne  of  philosophy,  into  the  regions  of  conjecture,  and 
supplies  by  the  help  of  his  imagination  the  deficiencies  of  his 
experimental  knowledge.  From  the  most  legitimate  deduc- 
tions of  unaided  reason,  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  either  of 
these  invisible  or  immaterial  principles  can  be  obtained. 
Without  the  light  of  revelation,  our  philosophy,  even  in  re- 
spect to  the  rational  part  of  man,  were  mere  gratuitous  h}-- 
polhesis.  For  surely  these  different  phenomena  by  no  means 
necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  ditierent  principles.  An 
ignorant  person  might,  upon  the  same  grounds,  contend  tor 
a  principle  of  solidity,  a  principle  of  fluidity,  and  a  principle 
of  vapour,  from  contemplating  the  various  properties  of 
Water  in  these  three  states  ;  although  experiment  has  deuion- 
strated,  that  the  poudert)sity  and  incompressibility  of  it  in 
one  condition,  as  well  as  the  levity,  elasticity,  and  expansive 
force  in  another,  are  dejjendant  on  a  small  change  in  the 
proportion  of  the  component  parts;  namely,  of  the  water, 
and  the  matter  of  lieat.  An  extraordinary  change  of  properties, 
therefore,  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  accession  of  a  new 
principle. 

The  principle  of  motion  and  sensation  cannot  be  conceived, 
he  says,  to  be  a  result  of  organisation,  unless  we  give  up  our 
commonly  received  opinions  with  respect  to  the  essential 
properties  of  matter,  which  are,  according  to  these  opinions, 
extension  iind  vis  inertia,  p.  81.  This  is  merely  begging  the 
question.  Nor  is  his  reasoning  more  solid  or  important  in 
attempting  to  refute  the  absurd  and  exploded  doctrines  of  the 
Stahlians  or  Animists.  It  is  indeed  too  self-evident  to  admit 
of  argument,  that  those  operations  of  life,  which  are  per- 
formed altogether  independently  of  volition,  reasoning,  and 
even  of  consciousness,  (such  as  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  o^  the  intestines,  &c.)  are  not  the  result  of  the  think* 
ing  principle. 

Having  determined  that  life  is  neither  the  result  of  organi- 
sation in  matter,  nor  a  mode  of  the  rational  part  of  man, 
the  author  proceeds  to  inquire  '  whether  it  has  an  indepen* 
dant  exisience,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  modification  of  the 
corporeal  part,  which  gives  this  part  life  T  We  must  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  very  distinctly  comprehend  the  tendency 
or  necessity  of  this  discussion* 

It  would  appear,  that,  as  M.  Barthez  has  arrived  at  thd 
conclusion,  that  life  is  not  the  result  of  organisation,  it 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  solecism  to  affirm,  that  it  i$  a  mode  of 

Gg2 
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the  body  (un?7indedii  corps  humain).  i^id  as  he  has  ako 
decided,  that  it  is  not  a  inodiiication  of  the  thinking  part, 
hehasnochoicebuttointer,thatit  is  aprinciple,  independant 
in  Its  existence  :  and  in  fact,  although  lie  acknowledges  that 
we  can  only  obtain  probabilities  on  this  head,  yet  it  is'obvious 
that  the  probabilities  on  one  side  of  the  question  are  with  him 
more  satisfactory  than  those  on  the  other.  After  confessing 
that  the  opinion,  that  the  vital  principle,  although  differen't 
from  other  known  mechanical  principles,  may  nevertheless 
have  an  existence  not  distinct  from  that  of  the  body  of  the 
animal  which  it  vivifies,  has  been  mosi  generally  received  in 
these  times,  '  and  indeed  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  from 
ils  simplicity/  the  author  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  ad- 
duce any  evidence  for  that  opinion  ;  but  proceeds  to  sUite 
some  facts  which  tend  to  support  the  contrary  doctrine. 
Irrelevant  as  some  of  these  are,  (such  as  that  young  birds 
iiatched  in  an  oven  endeavour  to  fly  of  their  own  accoid 
.^.3  soon  as  lliey  have  strength,)  he  seems  to  rest  satisfied  with 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  thenceforth  the  vital  principle, 
persouifed,  as  he  afterwards  aptly  terms  it,  becomes  the 
universal  agent,  ready  to  step  in,  and  take  the  charge  of  all  the 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy. 

The  contrast  of  this  unphilosophical  view  of  the  subject, 
vjrith  that  exhibited  by  a  countrvman  of  the  author's,  (M. 
Cuvier)  in  his  introductory  lecture,*  immediately  brought  the 
latter   to  our  recollection. 

*The  idea  of  life'  says  M.  Cuvier, '  is  one  of  those  general  and  ob- 
scure ideas,  which  arc  produced  in  us  by  observing  a  certain  series 
of  phenomena,  possessing  mutual  relations,  and  "succeeding  each 
other  in  a  constant  order.  We  know  not,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the 
•link  that  unites  these  phenomena,  but  v. e  are  sensible  that  a  con- 
nection must  exist;  and  this  conviction  is  sufticient  to  Induce  us  to 
give  it  a  name,  which  t^ic  vulgar  art  apt  to  rtgard  as  the  sign  of  a  par- 
ticular prificipk,  though  iy  f«ct  that  name  can  only  indiciite 
the  totality  of  the  phenomena  uhich  have  occasioned  its' formation. 
Thus  as  the  human  body,  and  the  bodies  of  several  other  animals 
resembling  it,  appear  to  resist,  during  a  certain  time,  the  laws  which 
govern  inanimate  bodies,  and  even  to  act  on  all  around  them  in  a 
manner  entirely  contrary  to  those  laws,  we  employ  the  terms  life  and 
tltal  force  to  designate  what  are  at  least  apparent  exceptions  to  gene- 
ral laws.' 

We  conceive  thai  no  apology  is  necessary  for  thus  adding 
the  authority  of  Cuvier  in  favour  of  a  doctrine,  which  seem* 


.*  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  translated  by  Mr.  Macartney.  1802. 
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to  us  as  much  at  variance  with  the  opinion  above  stated,  as 
truth  and  error.  A  general  term,  whether  hfe,  gravitation, 
or  elective  attraction,  is  in  all  instances  but  an  expression 
tor  an  assemblage  of  phenomena,  connected  by  some  common 
resemblnnce. 

Unphilosophical,  however,  and  incorrect  as  the  language 
of  M.  Bartliez  may  be,  in  thus  speaking  of  life  as  a  distinct 
existence,  or   a  personification  of  power;  had  he  not  intro- 
du'ced  inconsistencies  into  its  operations;  had  he  notarranged 
incongruous  and  dissimilar  phenomena  under  the  term,  we 
should  have  been  less  disposed  to  disapproveof  his  doctrines. 
But  when,  in   the  subsequent  chapter,  treating  of  muscular 
forces,  he  cites  the  vital    principle  as  the  agent  of  contrac- 
tion,  and  again  of  elongation  and  dilatation  in  muscular  or 
moving  parts-,  there  is  an  obvious  incongruity  to  which  we 
cannot  accede.    Without  multiplying  the  powers  of  this  vital 
agent,  the    phenomena  of  the  elongaiion   and  dilatation  of 
muscles   are  ready  explicable  on   the  supposition  that  they 
possess   a  contractile   power  alone.     M.  Barthez  illustrates 
his  opinion,  in  the  dilatation  of  tlie  heart,  '  et  dans  les  erec- 
tions de  divers  organes,  et  particulierement  de  la  verge,  8cc.'; 
in   which   he  supposes   that  the  ventricles    of  the    former, 
and  the  cells  of  the  latter,  are  expanded  by  an  active  exten- 
sion of  their  constituent  Hbres,  forgetting  that  a  force  a  ?er^o 
in  the  circulating  blood  is   sufhcient  to  expand   the  passive 
fibres  in  both   instances.     It  is  a  general  law  in  the  animal 
economy,   that  all  increased    action    is   succeeded    by    loss 
of  power  to  act;  ihat  action   and  rest,  contraction  and  re- 
laxation, must  alternate  with  each  other  at  certain  intervals. 
The  contraction  of  the  heart,   then,  having  ceased,  the  re- 
laxed fibres  of  the  muscle  are  extended,    and   the  cavity  is 
dilated,  by  the  blood  pouring  in  from  the  vena  cava  and  pul- 
monary vein  ;  just  as  the  bladder  is  distended  by  the  gradual 
instillaVion  of  the  urine  passing  into    it  from  the    kidneys. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  erection  of  the  organs  alluded  to,  the 
cells   of  which  they  chiefly  consist  are  dilated,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  ;iny  '  immediate  dilating  power  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple,'  but   in  consequence  of  an  increased  local  action  of 
the  arteries,  which   pour  into  them    an  unusual  quantity  of 
blood. 

M.  Barthez  has,  besides,  discovered  other  powers  of  the 
vital  principle,  operating  through  the  medium  of  the  mus- 
cles. He  dwells  upon  one  of  these  powers,  which  he  calls 
*  la  force  de  situation  fixe,'  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  tl>e  rupture  of  the 
iendo  AchilliSf  and  the  fracture  of  thepfl^£;//o,  whi^h.some- 
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times  happen  from  slight  causes.     *  These  facts,'   he  says> 

*  prove  that  this  force  is  altogether  distinct  from  tliat  of 
muscular  contraction.'  But  this  is  a  letinement  v\hich  ap- 
pears to  be  as  absurd  as  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  explanation 
of  the  facts  in  question.  The  sudden  contraction  of  antago- 
nist muscles,  which  takes  place,  when  a  false  step  is  made, 
in  order  to  save  the  body  from  a  fall,  is  amply  sufticient  to 
produce  these  consequences  ;  and  it  is  only  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  these  fractures  generally  occur.  The  au' 
thor  afterwards  treats  at  large  of  the  tone  of  muscular  organs, 

*  des  forces  toniques-,'  which  he  confounds  occasionally  with 
the  contractile  powers  of  moving  parts.  He  also  supposes 
a  'tonic  power'of  extension'  in  the  fibres,  which  appears  to 
us  a  solecism;  since  tlie  word  tone  implies  simply  a  tendency 
to  contract,  or  a  slight  degree  of  involuntary  contraction  in 
a  muscle. 

Although  M.  Barthez,  however,  has  introduced  these  in- 
congruities into  his  doctrine,  and  thus  unphilosophically 
multiplied  causes,  where  one  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
■whole  range  of  phenomena,  he  has  displayed  an  ample  know- 
ledge of  what  other  writers  have  advanced  on  the  subject ; 
and  on  this,  as  on  all  other  topics  embraced  in  his  plan,  he 
has  adduced  a  comprehensive  store  of  interesting  facts,  which 
confer  a  considerable  value  on  his  treatise.  On  this  account 
we  should  have  been  the  less  disposed  to  impugn  his  theories, 
had  he  not  perpetually  claimed  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
to  discover  ihem,  and  incessantly  alluded  to  '  la  bonne  me- 
thodede  philosopher/  which  he  imagines  he  has  peculiarly 
followed. 

in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  he  relates  a  variety  of  facts 
relative  to  the  question  of  the  identity  of  sensibility  and  irri- 
tability, which  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Haller  and 
Monro.  And  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  vital 
powers  of  the  fluids;  and  endeavours  to  prove,  from  the  sud- 
den and  general  effects  of  certain  poisons  in  destroying  ihe 
texture  of  the  blood,  and  from  the  contractility  or  irritability 
odhe fbrin,  or  coagulating  lymph,  that  the'  vital  principle 
exercises  both  sensitive  and  moving  powers  \n  '  the  ffuid? ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  circulating  fluids,  like  the  muscles, pos- 
sess both  sensibility  and  irritability.  Similar  facts  ?.ndobservar 
tions  were  slated  'by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  the  subsequent 
labours  of  the  chemists,  especially  of  Fourcroy,  have  slVeWu 
the  extreme  similarity  of  composition  of  ihejibrin  and  mus- 
cular fibre ;  so  that  the  coagulating  part  of  the  blood  may 
be  almost  considered  as  a  fluid  muscular  matter,  circulating 
to  supply  the  waste  of  the  living  solids.     The  analogous  efr 
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fects  produced  at  the  same  time  on  the  solids  and  on  the 
Ivmph  of  the  blood  by  various  causes,  by  lightning  or  the 
electric  fluid,  by  certain  animal  poisons,  by  breathing  de- 
leterious airs,  by  violent  death,  &c.  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
properties  of  both  are  the  same.  The  facts  which  M.  Bar- 
thez  has  collected,  have  been  frequently  brought  toge- 
ther by  other  writers  on  this  subject.  With  respect  to 
^the  secretion  of  different  fluids  from  the  blood,  which  the 
principles  of  mechanism  and  of  chemistry  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  explain,  M.  Barthez  finds  no  diihciilty.  He  refers 
it  at  once  to  the  action  of  the  vital  principle,  and  imagines 
that  he  has  solved  the  mystery.  But  this  is  simply  stating 
the  fact,  that  secretion  is  one  of  the  phenomena,  which  en- 
ter into  ihe  abstract  notion  of  life  :  it  is  merely  informing  us 
that  it  is  an  action  exclusively  observed  in  living  beings. 
No  analogy  or  resemblance  is  pointed  out  between  this,  and 
any  other  process,  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  better 
acquainted  :  we  are  left  in  our  I'ormer  ignorance. 

We  were  considerably  disappointed  with  the  subsequent 
chapter,  which  treats  of  vital  heat.  From  a  writer  so  fully 
acquainted  with  the  advancements  of  the  present  age  in  the 
sciences  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  we  did  not  expect 
such  a  tissue  of  erroneous  reasoning,  so  many  frivolous  ob- 
jections to  received  opinions,  and  such  futile  hypotheses  to 
be  substituted  in  their  place.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  observing,  that  he  attributes  the  heat  generated  in  ani- 
mal bodies  to  the  motions  of  the  fluids  and  ihe  friction  of  the 
solids,  which  are  produced  hy  the  vital  principle ;  and  he 
supposes  motion  and  friction  of  this  sort,  even  where  it  is 
insensible.  To  illustrate  this,  he  tells  us  of  the  light  of  glow- 
worms, and  from  the  eyes  of  cats,  of  flashes  of  light  produ- 
ced by  pressure  on  the  eyeball  or  on  the  brain,  of  electrical 
flshcs,  Slc.  all  of  which  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the 
production  of  animal  heat.  He  thinks  it  impossible  to  as- 
sign a  reason  for  the  difference  of  heat  in  hot  and  cold  blood- 
ed animals;  and  after  quoting  Bufftm,  who  states  that  the 
heat  of  animals  is  in  general  at  the  extent  of  their  lungs,  he 
strangely  concludes,  that  the  chief  action  of  the  lungs  con- 
sists in  exciting  throughout  the  system  the  tonic  actions,  and 
that  in  fact  respiration  is  a  eoojing  or  moderating  process. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  one  word  of  reply  to  all  this  ir- 
relevant argument  and  exploded  theory.  We  fear  that,  in 
spite  of  his  attachment  to  the  '  bonne  methode  de  philoso- 
pher,' M.  Barthez  has  been  unable  to  banish  the  principles  of 
early  education,  by  the  study  of  recently  discovered  truths, 
»iid  that  his  prejudices  are   deeply  rooted.     There  is  one 
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difficulty,  equally  attached  to  all  theories  on  this  subjec 
that  the  heat  of  animals  remains  at  its  usual  point  in  all  tem- 
peratures; but  the  ingenious  and  convenient  Archseus^  the 
omnipotent  vital  principle  is  always  ready  to  cut  the  knot 
•which  the  author  cannot  untie.  '  This  principle  varies  the 
lo?tic  i/iotions  ofagilation  or  (f  contraction,  and  the  intestine 
jnotions  of"  the  fluids,  tor  this  purpose,  according  to  its  ori- 
ginal laws,  in  relation  to  the  different  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.' 

*  Thus  it  lights  up,  in  the  bojy  which  it  animates,  a  fire  that  burns 
with  unvarying  temperature  ;  that  is  not  increased  under  the  heals 
of  Senegal,  nor  extinguished  amid  the  frosts  of  Siberia.' 

Four  chapters  of  the  second  volume  are  appropriated  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  numerous  collection  of  facts,  relative  to  the 
sympathies  which  are  observed  among  different  organs  of  the 
human  body,  with  a  view  to  the  deduction  of  some  general 
and  satisfactory  results.  ISIany  of  the  facts  are  interesting, 
but  we  have  not  remarked  any  novelty  or  importance  de- 
duced from  the  classiticalion. 

He  next  tieats  of  what  he  calls  the  complete  system  of 
the  powers  of  the  vital  principle,    and  the  changes  it  is  lia- 
ble to,  which  he  brandies  off  into  a  discussion   respecting 
nervous  and  niallgnant  diseases,  and  the  changes  induced  by 
poisons.     In  regard  to  the   former,    he   launches  into  a  sea 
of  hypothetical  trifling,  which  he  dignifies  with  the    title  of 
f  La  vraie  theorie,'  and  which  he  claims  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  develope;  but  which,  it  must  be  observed,  leads  only 
to    the    common    practical  conclusion,  that   stimulants  and 
sedatives  are   the   proper  remedies  in  nervous  diseases,  ac- 
cording as  atony  or  spasm  prevails ;  and  that,   in  malignant 
complaints,  fresh   air  and  cordials,  especially   wine,  are  the 
most  important  remedies.     What  tlien  is  the  merit  or   the 
advantage  of  this  true  theorj/  ?  Celsuslong  ago  justly  remark- 
ed in  regard  to  such    speculations,  '  nihil  istas  cogitationes 
ad   medicinara  pertinere,  eo  quoque  tlisci,  quod,  qui  diversa 
de  his  senserint,  ad  eandeni  tamensanitatem  homines  perdux- 
erint...a  certispotius  et  exploratis  petendum  esse  presidium, 
id  est,  his,  quajexperienliainipsiscurationibus  docuerit,  sicut 
in  cEEteris  omnibus  artibus.'     We  recommend  these   obser- 
vations of  the  Roman  to  the  attention  of  M.  Barthez,  and 
his  theorizing  brethren.     On  the  subject  of  poisons   he  has 
collected  a  number  of  facts  with  respect  to  the    action    of 
different  species  on   different  annuals,  in  order  to  shew  that 
the  action   of  many  of  them   is  specific,  oc  relative  to  the 
ponstitution  of  particular   aoiinMls.     He   intermingles  with 
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these  well  attested  facts,  several  tales  respecting  the  bites  of 
rabid  pr  enraged  animals,  in  whicli  the  peculiar  manners  of 
the  animal  were  communicated  to  the  human  species.  Thus 
he  quotes  instances  of  men  barking  and  attempting  to  bite 
in  hydrophobia;  of  others  mewing  like  cats,  after  being 
bitten  by  these  animals;  and  of  others  again,  who  flapped 
their  arms  and  crowed  like  cocks,  after  receiving  a  bite  from 
oneof  these  birds.  This,  however,  it  must  be  added,  is  the 
only  insiance  ia  which  the  author's  credulity  has  exceeded 
his  Judgment. 

The  subject  of  temperament  is,  on  the  whole,  well   dis- 
cussed ;  but  many  of  M.  Barthez's  remarks   relate  rather    to 
tlje  changes  of  habit   produced  in   the  course  of  life  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  than  to  that  connate  and  original  con- 
stitution of  the  body,   which  characterizes   individuals,  and 
with  wliich  certain  physical  and    moral  phenomena  are  usu- 
ally connected.     Tlie  most  important  part  of  the  discussion, 
regards  the  comparative  influence  of  physical  and  moral  cau- 
ses in  modifying  Imraan  temperament.     We  have  not  room, 
at  present,  to  enter  far  into  the  subject.     The  effects  of  cli- 
mate, the  author  observes,  are  obvious  both  on    man  and  oil 
other  animals:  in  the  latter  it  changes  their   colour,   figure, 
and  size,  &c.     He  believes  that  in  general   the   extrennties 
of   the  temperate  zones  bordering  on  the  frigid,  are  the  si- 
tuations most  tavouiable  to  human  stature.     There  are  some 
exceptions,  however,  as    in  the  Laplanders.     The  infernal 
effects  of    climate  on  the  constitution   are    also  important, 
and  the  author,  with  some  ingenuity,  traces  an  analogy  be- 
tween its  effects  on  the  physical  and  moral  habits  of  the  bo- 
dy.    Thus  excessive  heat  produces  languor,  a  great  sensibi- 
lity to  the  action  of  medicines  and  other  agents,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  tendency  to  excessive  action  or  spasm;  and  a  simi- 
lar influence  may  be  observed  on  the  mannersof  the  people  in 
torrid  climes.     The  Hindoos,  for  instance,  are  a  timid  race, 
yet  on  particular   occasions  capable  of  a  sort  of  spasmodic 
effort  of  resolution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  women,  who  burn 
themselves  todeatli.     ]jut  the  author  concedes  too  much  to 
the  influence  of  physical  causes,  when   he   attributes  impor- 
tant effects  resulting  from  the  soiL     The  inhabitants  of  IScy- 
tliia,  he  says,  were  all  alike  ;  those  of  modern  Russia  have 
throughout  a  similar  resemblance.     But  this  must  be   obvi- 
ously the  result  of  similar    manners,  religion,  and  govern- 
ment;  since  both  soil  and  climate  in  a  country  so  extensive 
must  be   extremely  various.     And,   as    M.    Barthez   after- 
wards remarks,  political  circumstances  surmount   the  influ- 
ence of  chmates.    Greece  and  Bgypt   have   not  changed 
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tlieir  soil,  hul  the  courage  and  the  genius  of  the  people  of 
both  countries  have  withered  under  the  barbarism  of  their 
government. 

*  The  grand  improvements  of  the  human  mind  are  necessarily  de- 
pendant on  the  moral  and  political  circumstances  which  produce  and 
inulti|-lv  to  excess  the  artificial  wants  of  man,  which  occasion  ine- 
qualities in  his  fortune  and  Cimdiiion,  and  give  rise  to  the  revolutions 
and  the  comp.icatc-d  forms  of  different  governraents. 

'  When  we  contemplate  tlie  constant,  and  often  periodical,  chan- 
ges, which  history  shews  us  have  taken  place  in  the^e  political  and 
moral  causes  in  all  ages ;  how  can  we  accede  to  the  opinion,  which 
some  persons  have  endeavoured  to  propagate  in  modern  times,  that 
the  human  mind  is  absolutily  destined  to  attain  an  indefinite  state  of 
perfection,  towards  which  it  will  unceasmgly  advance  with  the  pas- 
sing ages  of  the  world.' 

It  would  have  been  well  had  this  argument  been  duly  im- 
pressed on  the  Godwins,   &c.  of  the  Jge  of  Reason. 

M.  Barthcz  concludes  l)is  work  with  a  chapter  rela- 
tive to  the  modification  of  the  powers  of  liie,  produced 
bv  age,  and  to  its  termination  in  death.  Galen  and 
Stahl  have  justly  remarked,  that  since  man  lives  long,  we 
can  discover  no  reason  a  priori  why  he  should  not  live  for 
ever.  The  usual  reasons  ihat  are  urged,  are  tl)9t  the  organs 
becoiDc  rigid,  and  the  humours  are  materially  <'hanged.  But 
these  chaiigesareequally  difficult  to  explain  with  death  ils^^lf. 
Therefore  wc  can  only,  with  M.  Barthez,  refer  all  to  the 
primordial  Imcs  of  the  constitution,  or  in  other  words,  confess 
that  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  fact.  He  concludes  with 
observations  on  the  most  comirion  causes  of  death,,  on  the 
mortality  ofdifferentseasonsand  cliinates,  and  with  a  descrip- 
tion oflhesi^ns  of  death,  of  apparent  death  and  the  means 
of  resuscitation,  and  of  the  progress  of  dying  in  different  in- 
stances. He  believes,  and  from  observation  we  fully  accord 
with  him  in  the  belief,  that  in  general  death  is  not  accompa- 
nied with  painful  sensations,  rather  perhaps  with  such  as  are 
pleasant,  and  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  approaching 
sleep;  and  that,  in  the  feebleness  which  precedes  itj  it  is  by 
no  means  feared. 

We  have  taken  ample  notice  of  this  work,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man  of  great  professional  learning,  a  veteran  in 
the  field  of  practical  medicine  and  of  speculative  physiology; 
and  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to  our  readers  the  impres- 
sion which  its  perusal  made  upon  ourselves.  It  abounds, 
both  in  the  te.xt  and  in  the  notes,  with  various  knowledge, 
more  especially  from  all  the  modern  writers  of  distinguished 
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credit^  which  is  brought  together  into  useful  groups.  But 
we  must  peremptorily  deny  to  the  author  the  meed  of  praise 
which  he  repeatedly  cUiims;  since  we  cannot  trace  that  spi- 
rit of  philosophical  induction,  which  in  ihcory  he  appears 
£0  well  to  understand  ;  nor  can  we  discover  any  originality 
of  deduction,  which  is  consistent  with  that  spirit ;  nor  any 
new  light  springing  from  the  focus,  to  wliich  he  has  brought 
the  facts  in  his  possession.  He  is  often  misled  by  words, 
as  in  Uie  frequent  '  personification'  of  the  vital  principle  ; 
bis  views  are  often  partial,  as  in  discussing  the  nature  of 
this  principle,  without  allusion  to  the  condition  of  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  animals  ;  and  his  theoretical  inferences  do  not 
lead  to  any  useful  or  practical  end.  Mis  merit  is  that  of 
collection,  not  of  philoso[)hical  arrangement. 


Art.  II. — Tableaux  Comparatifs  des  depe/ises,  &)C. 

A   Comparative  Account   of  the  Expeuca  and  Revenues  of 
France   and   England.     Accompanied  with  Considerations 
on  the  Reaources  of  the  two  Countries,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  a  Refutation  of  the    IVork   of  M.    Gentz.       Bi/   M. 
Sabatier.     Svo.  Paris.      ISOj.    Imported  by  Ueconchy. 

THE  author  of  this  work,  actuated,  as  he  informs  us,  by 
national  pride,  undertakes  to  correct  what  he  calls  the  errors 
and  misrepresentations  of  AI.  Gentz,  and  by  minute  details 
to  prove  the  superior  advantages  of  France  in  point  offinance, 
and  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  resources  which  contribute 
to  national  importance  and  prosperity. 

While  M.  Sabatier  licenses  other  writers  of  partiality  in 
favour  of  England,  it  is  natural  enough  to  believe  that  he 
himself  is  not  devoid  of  national  prejudice.  We  shall  lake 
notice  of  some  of  his  principal  statements,  accompanied  willi 
such  remarks  as  appear  necessary  to  ascertain  their  real  value 
and  importance.  It  is  true,  as  stated  in  the  first  chapter, 
that  the  apparent  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  exceeds  that 
of  France  by  nearly  forty  millions  sterling  ;  but  he  totally 
omits  to  draw  the  evident  conclusion,  that  while  this  enor- 
mous expenditure  is  met  with  comparative  facility,  and  legi- 
timate means  of  supply,  the  greatly  inferior  revenue  of  France 
is  collected  with  ditiiculty,  and  aided  by  fraud,  injustice  and  ' 
plunder.  He  consoles  himself,  however,  with  the  hopes  that 
the  resources  of  France  will  gradually  unfold  themselves  until 
they  produce  advantages  far  exceeding  those  enjoyed  by  this 
f^ountry.     The  first  particular  taken  notice  of,   the  navy,  is 
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certainly  not  the  most  flattering  to  bis  expectotions.Upon'tliis 
subject  he  \visely  says  httle,  and  the  late  glorious  triumphs  oi 
the  British  iiag  liave  contributed  to  remove  to  a  stiil  greater 
distance,  all  hopes  of  rivalling  this  country  in  tlie  empire  of 
the  seas.  After  some  superficial  ren)arks  on  tlie  expences 
of  thearmy,  on  the  expeuces  which  in  this  country  come 
under  the  heads  of  the  civil  list  and  miscellaneous  services,  on 
the  public  debt  and  management  of  the  poor,  M.  Sabatieif 
proceeds  more  minutely  to  examine  the  actual  resources  of 
the  two  nations.  He  makes  a  ridiculous  mistake  in  statins: 
the  expence  to  government  on  account  of  volunteer  corps, 
during  the  year  1804,  to  be  twelve  millions  ;  and  in  boasting 
of  the  public  debt  of  France  being  under  tbree  millions  ster- 
ling, he  loses  sight  of  the  unjust  and  infamous  expedients  by 
wliich  the  capital  of  the  debt  has  repeatedly  been  annihila- 
ted, and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  any  loans, but  by  forced 
and  fraudulent  measures. 

in  estimating  the  resources  of  the  two  nations,  M.  Saba- 
tier  thinks  proper  to  confess,  that  the   calculations  in    this 
jespect  in  Great  Britain,  are  from  a  variety  of  causes   more 
certain  and  accurate  than  in  France.     His  osvn  calculations 
indeed  are   founded  on   mere    conjecture,  and   entitled    to 
little  credit.     He  admits  the  fact,  however,  only  to  get  rid  of 
a  formidable  objection  to  his  own  theory,  which  is  opposed 
b}' all  the  previous  statements  of  his  own  countrymen.       He 
roust  first,  therefore,  prove  them  to  be  in  error,  to  clear  the 
way   for   his   own   conclusions.        Upon   the    testimony   of 
Cassaux,    Lavoisier,    IXcdelai   d'Agier,   and    particularly  of 
Ariiould  in  hisdiscourseto  the  Council  of  Ancients,  M.Gentz 
shews  that  the  annual  net  produce  of  the    land,   in  England 
alone,  is  equal  to  that  of  France  before  the  revolution,  estimat- 
ed at  forty-four  millions  sterling.     This    comprehends  only 
the  actual  rental  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer.     Our  author 
wishes  us  to  believe,  that  the  statement   of  Arnould   is  fav 
below  the  truth,  and  was  calculated  only  to  answer  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  shewing  the  impolicy  of  raising  so  great  a 
part  of  the  supplies  by  a  direct  land  tax.    He  acknowledges 
that  he  has  no  data,  more  certain  than  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  therefore  only  throws  out  a  few  ingenious  supposi- 
tions, -which  do  not  merit  a  serious  answer,  as  the  whole  of  his 
argument  resolves  itself  into  the  unfounded  and  ideal  proposi- 
tion,that  as  the  population  of  France  is  three  times  greater  than 
ithat  of  England,  it  must  be   three  times  richer  in  territorial 
produce.  Upon  the  same  principle,   and  without  the   shadow 
of  an  argument  to  prove  it,  he  calculates   the  comparative 
produce  of  the  wages  of  labourj,  both  of  persons  employed  'ii\ 
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agriculture  and  in  various  trades  and  manufactures,  and  also 
the  net  rents  of  houses.  He  takes  tlie  data  of  M.  Gentz  as 
applicable  to  England,  and  the  simpleprocessof  .nultiplying 
bv  three,  gives  the  result  in  favour  of  France.  Upon  the 
subject  of  forests,  mines,  and  fisheries,  the  observations  of 
M.Sabatier  deserve  a  little  more  attention.  He  cannot 
deny  the  evident  superiorit}'^  of  Great  Britain  in  the  practical 
application  of  industry,  machinery  and  capital ;  but  after  am 
exaggerated  statement  of  the  natural  advantages  possessed 
by  inance,  he  flatters  himself,  with  foolish  confidence,  that 
the  great  nation  has  only  to  will  it,  and  art  and  science  vviJi 
immediately  conspire  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  im- 
provement. 

Tlie  l^orests  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  in  the  departments 
of  Auvergne,  Nivernois,  Berry,  Burgundy,  Upper  Dau- 
phine,  &c.  are  mentioned  as  containing  fine  timber  fit  for 
building  both  mercluurt  vessels  and  ships  of  war,  but 
the  want  of  easy  communication  with  tlie  sea  ports  by 
means  of  water  carriage  renders  them  as  yet  of  little  or  no 
use.  Wood  for  fuel  is  found  in  abundance;  but  in  the 
large  towns,  and  particidarly  in  the  capital,  it  is  extravagantly 
dear.  From  want  of  water,  and  various  obstructions  it  fie- 
quentl}'  requires  four  years  to  bring  a  float  of  wood  to  Paris^ 
from  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  leagues. 

M.  Sabatier  employs  a  long  ciiapter  to  demonstrate 
the  advanlasre  of  usin":  coal  instead  of  wood  both  for  ordi- 
nary  consumption, and  particularly  for  the  supply  of  manufac- 
tories which  have  been  or  may  yet  be  established.  He  as- 
serts that  more  than  fifty  departments  possess  this  article  in 
abundance,  and  attributes  the  reluctance  in  working  [.hp 
mines,  many  of  which  are  well  situated  near  navigable  ri- 
vers, to  a  stupid  prejudice  entertained  by  manufacturers  and 
the  inhabitants  in  general.  We  imagine,  however,  that 
more  formidable  obstacles  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  want  of 
machinery  and  of  able  engineers,  and  still  more  in  the  want 
of  capital  which  may  be  securely  employed  in  expensive 
experiments. 

The  iron  ores  of  France,  which  constitute  the  sole  mineral 
production  it  possesses  of  any  consequence,  are  highly  over- 
stated-both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  manufacturing 
establishments  for  the  various  operations  of  carting,  cementing 
and  hammerini:;,  are  as  vet  in  an  infant  state,.  When  JM. 
babatier  estimates  the  profits  of  internal  commerce  ta 
France  at  three  times  the  amount  of  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, aild  asserts  that  the  advantages  derived  from  tisherieSr 
foreign  possessions,  and  foreign  commerce  are  in  each  branch 
equal  at  least  to  those  of  this  country,  the  statement  \%  too 
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impudent  even  for  a  Frenchman  to  require  a  serious  answer^ 
A  comparative  table  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  work, 
giving  a  result  in  favour  of  France  in  the  proportion  of  about 
ten  to  four;  but  in  respect  to  the  actual  stale  and  resources  of 
France  it  is  a  contemptible  fabrication,  not  calculated  to  im- 
pose on  any  one  u  ho  possesses  the  slightest  degree  of  real 
infora.ation  upon  the  subject. 


Art.  Ill  — Mojiumens  Ciltiques,  S^x. 
Ctllic  Monummts;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Worship  of  Stones, 
Jh/  M.Cinabry.     8io.     I'ansi.     ISO.?.     Imported  by  De- 
bo  ffe. 

TH  E  study  of  antiquities  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
primitive  history  of  mankind,     it  shews  the  incipient  state 
of  lire  arts,  and  discovers   the  first  rude    beo;inninsrs  of  civi- 
Jized  society.     That  part  of  this   branch  of  study  which  M. 
Cambry  has  treated  in  tlie  present  work,  relates  principally  to 
those  huge  and  shapeless  collections  ot  single  stones  arranged 
in  various  forms,    which  are  found   in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  Of  these  sin- 
gularly curious  rehques  of  antiquity,  the  most  extraordinary 
are  those  of  Carnac  in  France  and  of  Stonehenge  in  England. 
The  stones  at  Carnac  are   much  more  numerous  and  spread 
over    a  larger  space  than  those  at  Stonehenge. — At  Carnac, 
which  is  a  village  in  the  department  of  JNlorbihan  and  three 
leagues    from    the  town   of  Auray  in  the  ciJcra/zi  Brittan}', 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  hu2;e  stones  rammed  in  eleven 
lines, which  are  separated  by  a  space  of  about  thirty  feet.  These 
stones,   which   are    said  at  present   to  amount  to  4000,  are 
bedded    in   the    sand.     They  have  no  foundation  to  support 
them,  nor  are  they  always  placed  on  their  heaviest  or  broad- 
est ends.     Some  of  tiiem  may  be  made  to  oscillate  ;  but  they 
still  preserve  their  equilibrium,asif  the  authors  of  this  shape- 
less pile  had  been  anxious  to  leave  to  posterity  a  perplexing 
memorial  of  their  mechanic  skill.     As  might   naturally    be 
supposed,  the  origin  of  tliis  stupendous  monument,  which  is 
lost  in  the  long  night  of  time,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  most 
fanciful   causes,  and  been  enveloped    in    the  most  visionary 
tales.     With    some   it  is  one  of  Caesar's  legions  miraculously 
changed  into  stone;  with  others  the  playful  execution  of  little 
demons  and    omnipotent  dwarfs,  who  bore  these  enormous 
masses   from   some   distant  quarries   and  arranged  them    in 
mystic  lines.    Here  they  often  trip  it  on  the  pliant  toe  till  the 
morning  dawn,  and  woe  be  to  the  traveller  who  disturbs  them 
in  the  merry  dance  !     Some  imagine  that  one  of  these  stones 
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contains  an  immense -treasure,  and  that  the  rest  were  p]a<^ecl 
to  conceal  the  st^cret,  the  master-key   to  which  is  (le|)osile<l 
in    the  toner  of  London.     Others  say  that  these  stones  are  a 
gj'adual   accumulation;  that  m  tlie  month  of  June  in  every 
year   one  wiis  added  to  the  numher  ;  and  that  the  ceremony 
>vas  preceded   by  expensive  iiluiuinatinus.     Sometrutli  may 
periiaps  be  enveloped  in  this  last  tradition.     Nor  does  itseeai 
unlikely    that  these  stones  had  some  reference  to  astronomi-' 
cal  obi,ervations.  The  season  (U'the  year,  the  summer  solstice, 
in  wlilcli  a  fresn  stone  was  added  to  tlie  collection,  and  other 
circumslanoes,  favour  the  supposition.       And    the    lines  in 
vvhicli  the   stones  are  placed   may  probably  relate  to  the  zo* 
diac,    in  which  the  most  ancient  astronomers   acknowledged 
only  eleven  signs.  The   new  stone  was  an  annual  offering  ti.» 
the  stars,  or  like  the  new  nail  which  the  Romans  fixed  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  might  be 
intended  to  serve  some  purposes  of  superstition.     The  stones 
fit  Caimac  are  ofdiffe rent  sizes,  but  though  far  more  numerous, 
they  seem  to  contain  no  single  stones  so  large  as  some  vvhicli 
are  found  at  Stonehenge.      'i'he   highest  stone  stands  about 
twentv-oue  or  twenty-two  feet  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  one  of 
them  is  twenty  two  feet   high,  twelve  wide^  and   six   thick, 
without  including  the  part  which  is  buried  in  the  sand.      It 
must  weigh  al)out  CloOjSOOlb.  There  are  some   quarries  about 
a  league  from  Caruac,  from  which  the  stones  were  probably 
extracted.    Garnac  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principat 
seats  of-Druidical  superstition. 

l*.revious  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  England  was  one 
of  the  favoured  resorts  of  the  Druids,  and  Stonehenge  still 
l>ears  an) pie  testimony  to  their  existence  and  their  skill. 
This  interesting  remain  of  antiquity  is  composed  of"  a  dou- 
ble circ  !e  of  uj)riglu  stones,  cross  stones,  and  covered  stones 
of  a  prodigious  size.  Sotne  of  them  are  twenty-eight  feet 
high  and  seven  broad.  IMaced  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
plain,  with  no  objects  whatever  near  to  divert  the  attention, 
or  to  diminish  their  magnitudt.'  by  comparison,  they  aie  no 
sooner  seen  than  the  eye  is  fixed,  as  if  by  fascination,  to  the 
spot;  sensations  ol' awe  and  admiration  are  excited,  which 
border  on  the  efVect  of  the  sublime  ;  and  these  sensations 
are  increased  by  t!ie  thick  cloud  of  antiquity,  wiiich  veils 
the  origin,  combined  with  a  consciousness  of  some  great 
"but  unknown  mechanic  powers,  which  must  have  been  ex- 
erted in  the  erection  of  this  stupendous  structure.  The 
time  when,  and  the  particular  uses  for  which  these  massive 
stones  were  brought  together  are  not  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty.    No  delusions  are  more  cotamon  than  those  of   the 
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antiquarian.  For  want  of  documents  be  resorts  to  conjec- 
ture, and  bis  conjectures  are  often  most  fanciful  and  wild. 
Some  have  supposed  these  stones  anterior  to  the  deluge; 
and  the  honour  of  the  erection  has  by  others  been  ascribed 
to  the  devil  and  to  Merlin  tbe  enchanter.  But  all  sober 
antiquaries  consider  Stonehenge  as  the  work  of  Druidical 
skill,  and  consecrated  to  the  mysterious  rites  of  Druidical 
theology.  The  largest  circle  of  stones  is  about  109  feet 
in  diameter ;  and  there  are  two  small  oval  inclosures,  in 
one  of  which  are  two  blocks  of  blue  marble  of  about  l6 
feet  high  and  six  thick,  whict;  are  supposed  to  have  served 
as  the  altars  of  the  sanctuary.  When  we  consider  that 
there  are  no  quarrieswithin  thirty  miles  of  Stonehenge,  from 
which  stones  of  this  nature  and  size  could  have  been  drawn, 
we  must  be  astonished  that  the  mechanic  powers  were  in  so 
early  and  so  rude  a  period,  so  well  understood  and  so  suc- 
cessfully employed.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
'  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time,'  there  have  been  pe- 
riods of  comparative  civilization  and  science,  of  which  the 
records  of  history  furnish  no  account,  but  of  which  some 
imperfect  vestiges  still  appear  in  the  mutilated  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

Among  the  most  curious  remains  of  Celtic  origin  and 
proofs  of  Celtic  skill  may  be  reckoned  the  rocking  stones 
which  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  this  island.  Some  of  them  are  enormous  mas- 
ses placed  in  a  centrical  point  on  other  stones,  moving  with 
the  slightest  impulsion,  and  preserving  their  equilibrium  for 
ages ! 

it  is  grateful  to  behold  the  mind  of  man  thus  exerting  its 
powers  in  the  infancy  of  time,  and  leaving  traces  of  its  ope- 
rations which  the  philosophical  and  the  profound  of  later' 
ages  regard  with  reverence  and  view  with  admiration. 

M.  Cambr}'  stronglv  recommends  the  study  of  the  Celtic 
language,  which  he  considers  as  one  of  the  principal  parents 
of  the  French,  and  as  necessary  to  illustrate  the  early  history 
and  the  primitive  state  of  France.  The  Celtic  language  is 
still  spoken  in  Brittany,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Ireland.  The 
degree  of  science,  civilization,  and  art,  to  which  any  people 
had  in  some  remote  period  attained,  might  with  considerable 
certainty  be  deduced  from  the  vocabulary  of  their  language, 
if  every  other  memorial  had  perished.  I'he  terms  of  science 
and  of  art  shew  in  a  great  measure  the  state  of  science  and 
of  art.  The  operations  of  art  give  birth  to  the  terms  of  art. 
Scientific  exertions  must  precede  the  vocabulary  of  science. 
It  is  not  new  terms  which  occasion  new  inventions,  but  new 
inventions  which  produce  new  terms.     A  language  becomes 
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copious  in  proportion  to  the  intellectual  exertions  of  a  peo- 
ple;   in  proportion  as  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  in- 
crease their  wants,  enlarge  their  intercourse,  and   multiply 
their  relations.     If  in  any  antient   language  we   find    many 
abstract  terms,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  people    of   that  period 
were  habituated  to  reflection  ;  and   that    they    had   at   least 
made  some  advances  beyond  the  narrow  boundary  of  parti- 
cular truths  into  the  spacious  circumference  of  philosophical 
generalities.     The  powers  of  reflection  are    limited  by   the 
vocabulary  of  abstraction  ;  and  if  we  had  a  definite,  a  dis- 
tinct, and  luminous  vocabulary  to  express  the  diversified  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  and  sensations    of  the    heart,  a    final 
period  would  be  put  to  the  impositions  of  sophists,  and  the 
tricks  of  priests.     The  cloudy  ambiguities  of  theology,  and 
the  perplexingjargon  of  metaphysics,  would  disappear  whea 
they  could  no  longer  be  saved  from  extermination  or  shield- 
ed  from   disgrace    by   the  equivocations   of  language,  and 
the    fraudulent   legerdemain    of  speech.       Common    sense 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of  even  in  the  most  profound  and  in- 
teresting speculations.     W  we  may  trust  to  the  light  of  ety- 
mological inquiry,  there  do  appear  to  have  been  times  when, 
from  the  disLmct  and  definite    sense  in    which   every  word 
%yas  used,  no  disputes  could  have  been  occasioned    by  ver- 
bal ambiguities. 


Art.  IV'. — De  JJ Amour,  considcre  dans  les  lots  reelks,  S{c. 

Of  Love  comidered  in  its  natural  Lazes,  and  in  the  social 
Forms  of  the  Union  of  the  Sexes.  ByM.  de  Senancour.  ^vo. 
pp.  2S7,     Paris.     1806.    Imported  by  De  Conchy. 

'  I  am  about  to  speak  of  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  man.  I 
shall  speak  of  it  with  a  disordered  and  feeble  voice,  and  1  shall 
remain  far  below  so  grand  an  object,'  says  M.  de  Senancour 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  what  he  learnedly  aod  ingeniously 
styles  his  'Observation,'  Now  this  same  observation  is  the 
likest  thing  to  a  preface  that  we  have  happened  to  meet 
with  in  tlie  course  of  our  experience;  but  M.  de  Senancour 
assures  us  that  it  is  not  so,and  that  if  any  body  should  call  itby 
that  appellation,  he  would  reply  that  it  is  an  '^Observation.' 
For  the  style  of  the  work  at  large,  he  modestly  declares  in 
the  same  place  that  it  would  require  considerable  alterations 
before  iie  could  say  that  he  was  generally  satisfied  with  rt ; 
and  we  believe,  thatif  his  readers  were,  in  imitation  of  his  il- 
lustrious example,  to  write  a  second 'Observation,' they  would 
generally  concur  in  this  respect  with  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thor. He  seems  indeed  to  be  master  of  few  of  the  graces  of 
App.  Vol.  8.  H  h  I 
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compositiorij  to  be  affected  witliout  ingenuity,  lobe  oBscirr*- 
without  profundity,  and  to  imitate  the  inflation  of  poetry 
without  catching  its  fire,  or  being  animated  by  its  enthu- 
siasm. 

This  treatise  on  Love  is   only  part  of  a  larger  work  which' 
the  author  has  long  had  in   contemplation.     He  avows  that 
he  knows  not  how  it  will  be  received  hy  the  public,  but  that 
if  he  had  made  it  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  heaiight,  with  pro- 
priety, exclaim  as  otliers  have  done,  *l  have  erected  a  monu- 
ment/  But  M.  de  Senancour  pretends  to  nothing  ;  he  gives 
his  essay  as  it  is,  without  comment,  and  only  hopes  that  it 
lilay  produce  some  secret  and   private  utility.    Jfull  of  that 
insidious  philanthropy  which  affects  to  aim  at  the  unattain- 
able object  of  the  good  of  the  human  race,  which  despises  lo- 
cal lav.'s  as  barbarous  inventions,  and  antient  opinions  as  de- 
structive prejudices,  he  pours  forth  to  his  reader  a  torrent  of 
French  morahty,  of  which  self-gratification  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple, and  personal  safety  the  noblest  end.     So  widely  differ- 
ent are  the  principles  which  are  admired  and  cultivated    in 
this  country,  so  highly  do  we  value  the  chaste  nicety  of  fe- 
male decorum,  that  the  work  before  us,  which  will  probably 
Iiave  a  considerable  sale    in  France,  and  neither  shock   the 
feelings  nor  revolt  the  delicacy  of  the  people,  would  here  be 
received  whh  disgust,  or  rejected  with  horror.     Many  parts 
of  this  performance  are  such  as  necessarily  to  preclude  us  from 
any  very  minute  criticism  of  its  contents,  as  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  be  the  retailers  of  M.  deSenancour's  system  of  loose 
morals  and  indifferent  religion..    But  these  more  objectiona- 
ble parts  being  neglected,  there  remains  enough  to  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  his- reasonings,  the  absurdity  of  his  illus- 
trations, and  the  affectation  of  his  style. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sections,  in  the  firstof  which  love 
5s  considered  in  man   in   generaK*    Here  we  first  learn  that 
^  the  human  affections  are  the  movements  excited  by  rela- 
tions peiceived    according  to  that  harmony  which  binds  all 
beings  in  an  unlimited  dependence.'  This  may  perhaps  pass 
for  a  definition,    though  it  seems  much  better  fitted  to  figure 
as  a  riddle.  But  M.  de  Seuancour  delights  to  deal  out  propo- 
sitions cloathed  in  oracular  obscurity,  and  aiming  at  oracu- 
lar wisdom.     Ali!)ost  in  the  next  page  he  declares  '  that  the 
morality  of  man  is  a  part  of  the  abstract- world,'  and  immedi- 
ately after  he  begins  to  explain   the  elements  of  his  moral 
code,  and  assures  us  that  t!ie  virtues  of  the  human  race  have 
no  other  essential  touudation  than  the  necessity  of  food  and 
sleep,  of  avoiding  suffermg,  and   flesiring  reproduction.     In 
this  sentence  he  betrays   his  partiality  to  the  least  noble  and 
elevating  of  the  systems  of  ethics,  which  disclaims  all  love  of 
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tiiiiie  for  its  own  sake,  which  does  not  even   trace   cur  ap- 
proval of  the  righ.t  to  the  wish  ot'ohtaining  the  approhatioii 
t)f  tlie  Deity,  but  adopts  the  principle  of  pleasure  in  its  least 
attractive  guise,  and  would  leave  to  man    no  other  rules  of 
conduct  than  to  the  birds   of   the  air  or  the  beasts    of  the 
forest,  all  whose  actions  are  governed,  without  doubt, by  the 
very  causes  here    held    out   as  the  ground-work   of  human, 
excellence.     For  by  what  can  the  vilest  and  lowest  of  the 
animal  race  be  induced  to  move  from  the  spot  on  which  it 
1-ests,  unless   to  procure   food,  to  search  for  a   commodious 
place  for  sleep,  to  avoid  injuries,  or  to  reproduce  itself?  The 
analo2:v  between  the  hiorhest  and  the  inferior  orders  of  crea- 
tures,   is  certainly  in   many  points  strong ;  but  we   thmk   Jt 
totally  fails  when  it  is  attempted  to   identify  the  causes  and 
rules  of  their  actions. 

[n  the  latter  part  of  this  section  M.  de  Senancour  descants 
with  great  vigour  on  the  pains  which  nature  has  taken  to 
Spread  the  reign  of  love.  '  Since  love  is  natural,'  says  he, 
*  since  it  is  inevitable,  it  is  essentially  good.  It  is  honour- 
able, \l\s  sublime  :  for  the  beautiful  is  its  object,  harmony  its 
principle  and  its  aim  !'  So  thought  in  some  respects  an  abler 
writer,  who  has  said 

Omnibus  incutietis  blandum  per  pectora  amorem, 
Efflcis  ut  cupide  generatim  sa^clu  propagent. 

But  M.  de  Senancour  was  engaged  to  compose  a  work  onlove> 
and  how  could  this  have  been  effected  v/ithout  enlarging  his 
bbservations  far  beyond  the  limits  of  sober  sense  or  sound 
philosophy  ?  This  section  is  concluded  with  a  sort  of  abridg- 
ment of  the  author's  doctrine,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  his  moral 
creed  ;  which  we  present  to  our  readers  as  a  specimen  of  the 
novelty,  ingenuity,  and  clearness  of  this  writer's  ideas  : 

'  Tlie  passions  are  the  progressive  sentiments  of  moral  relations. 

*  Morality  is  justice  in  action. 

*  Justice  IS  the  consequence  of  equity. 

'  Equity  is  the  intellectual  result  of  the  view  of  the  equili- 
brium :  Equity  is  mathematical. 

'  Justice  is  moral  equity. 

'  Equity  is  the  means,  justice  is  the  product. 

'  The  understanding  recognises  and  sees  equity :  it  discovers 
and  wishes  for  justice. 

*  Equity  is  the  assistance  and  rule  of  the  understanding  :  justice 
is  its  will  expressed,  and,  as  it  were,  a  just  feature  of  its  vast  con= 
ceptions. 

'  Equity  is  the  supreme  conception. 

'  Justice  is  the  eternal  idea. 

'  Justice  submits  the  affections  to  the  idea. 

*  Every  law  is  the  mode  of  a  relation, 

H  h2 
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'  Primitive  law  is  the  mode  of  the  movement  of  the  world. 

'  The  true  mode  of  the  institutions  of  states  existed  before  man 
existed. 

'  This  movement  of  the  world  is  necessary :  it  is  eternal ;  it  is 
then  just. 

'  Thus  primjtive  law  is  just :  thus  ever}'  human  law  which  is  not 
modelled  on  the  great  archetype  is  not  a  law  :  but  a  parody  of  a  law. 
Before  primitive  law  there  is  nothing  except  the  necessity  of  that 
law;  it  is  the  nature  of  things,  absolute  abstraction,  destiny.' 

Some  of  this  we  understand,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  nonsense: 
some  we  do  not  understand,  and  can  only  conjecture  to  be  so ; 
but  we  should  be  happy  to  learn  from  M.  de  Senancourwhat 
sort  of  thing  his  necessity  of  law  is,  and  whetlier  the  old  fash- 
ioned hypothesis  of  a  Deity  might  not  have  been  just  as  in- 
telligible, nearly  as  probable,  and  almost  as  useful,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  those  laws  which  have  given  him  so  much 
trouble  to  so  little  purpose. 

^  These  rapid  and  incomplete  sketches,'  are  addressed  by 
M.  de  Senancour  to  ten  men  In  Europe  who  are  not  named, 
but  who  are  humbly  requested  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
them,  only  it  is  bargained  that  a  legislator  shall  be  one  of 
these  decemviri.  Probably  this'is  an  ingenious  way  of 
telling  the  world  that  these  observations  are  a  great  deal  too 
profound  for  them  to  understand.  We  confess  ourselves  to 
be  one  of  the  world  in  this  insta:nce,  and  sliould  really  be  at  a 
loss  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  germ  of 
legislation,did  notM.  de  Senancour  himself  afford  us  language 
happily  appropriate  to  the  description  of  our  feeling.  'When 
this  article,'  says  he,  *  shall  be  digested,  they  will  call  it  rash, 
romantic,  perhaps  absurd.' 

In  the  second  section  M.  de  Senancour  considers  love  mo- 
rally and  civilly,  as  it  exists  in  society ;  and  here  is  the  first 
inquiry  concerning  the  sentiment  of  love,  and  its  moral  effect, 
and  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  vanity.  '  Love,'  ob- 
serves our  author,  'is  the  grand  mystery  of  life;  and  the  secret 
beauties  of  the  world  are  thrown  away  upon  man  alone.  There 
is  no  love  without  depth.'  In  the  same  strain,  through  many 
pages,  he  pursue^  his  subject,  which  flies  as  he  approaches, 
surrounding  itself  by  a  veilofobscurity,  which  refuses  to  yield 
a  wa^'tothe  efforts  of  an  enthusiastic  philosophy,  expressed 
in  a  mysterious  jargon.  Love,  however,  being  an  ever  present 
inmate  of  the  human  heart,  cannot,according  to  M.de  Senan- 
cour, long  want  an  object,  and  that  being  acquired,  the  vio- 
lence of  its  unrestrained  action  was  found  to  be  too  great, 
and  laws  were  devised  to  curb  its  excesses.  Hence,  he 
asserts,  priests  of  ail  religious   have  discovered  this   to  be  a 
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favourable  opportunity  for  shackling  yet  further  the  actions 
of  men,  knowing  well  that  the  more  theif  require  of  men,  the 
better  they  will  govern  them: — a  weak  and  miserable  so- 
phism, confounding  true  and  false  religions  in  one  unde- 
served reproach,  and  ignorant  of  the  love  of  virtue,  which  is 
a  principle  of  the  human  heart,  and  one  of  its  brightest 
ornamenls.  This  section  concludes  with  a  dissertation  in 
the  usual  style  of  profound  learning,  on  the  difference  of 
love  in  the  two  sexes,  and  the  addition  which  the  mental 
love  affords  to  the  corporeal,  comprehending  some  dis- 
cussions which  we  do  not  chuse  to  consider  in  this  place. 

In  the  next  division  we    find  the  ^natural    laws'  of  love 
imder  consideration.      Here  exclusive  possession    is   repre- 
sented as  the  consequence  of  that  disposition  shown  through- 
out  all  nature,  to  make   sure  of  her  desired  ends,  by  con- 
stituting the  causes  more  powerful  and  more   frequent  thaa 
%vhat  are  merely  necessary  to  produce  the  effect :  and  hence 
M.  de  Senancour  affirms,   our  desires  extend  themselves  be- 
yond   our  real  necessities,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
possession,  but  with  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  female 
sex.     But  surely  there  are  other  reasons   which  contribute 
among  the  human  race  to   this   desire  of  permanent  union, 
and  which  might  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  an  inquirer,  who  would  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the 
heart.     In  the  words  of  one  of  our  noblest  poets,  the    differ- 
ent  arguments    which     might    have    induced  mankind   to 
the  invention  of  a  perpetual   union  of  the  sexes,  are  most 
completely  as  well  as  elegantly  expressed  ; 

*  Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise,  of  all  things  common  else. 
By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range;  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 

Here  Love  his  golden  shaft  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings  ; 
Kcigns  here  and   revels,  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlols,  loveless,  jo^/less,  unendeared ' 

Surely  some  better  reasons  are  here  assigned  for  '  exclu- 
sive possession'  than  any  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  mere  vio- 
lence of  desires.  Nay,  if  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the  opi- 
nion of  Milton,  we  should  prefer  infinitely  the  theory  which 
represents  chastity  as  a  refinement  in  luxur}',  to  this  which 
attributes  its  origin  to  llie  bestial  violence  of  tiii;  appetites  of 
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man.     Nothing  shews  a  less  comprehensive  mind,  than  thB3 
to  pick   out  one  of  our  propensities,  and  solely  because  that 
is  in  common  with  us  and  tlie  inferior    animals   and   because 
it  suits  a  general  view  thus  to  degrade  the    human   race,  lo 
neglect  the  other  obvious  and  strong  motives  which  direct  our 
actions.  In  this  section  we  have  a  great  deal  of  French  rea- 
soning upon    the  absurdity   of  jealous}',   very    inconsistent 
with  that  value  which  in  tliis  country   is  put   upon   the   vir- 
tues of  constanc}'^  and  female    modesty.       In    consequence, 
chastity^  continence,  and  delicacy  are   rec^koned  to    be  very 
good  things  v/hen  thev  are   to  be  had,  but  the  absence  of 
them  not  to  be  a  reasonable  cause  of  distress.      One  obser- 
vation may  be    here  made ;     wherever  these   virtues  are   so 
talked  of  and  regarded,  we  may  be  assured   that  the}'    very 
seldom  exist.     That  nicely  of  female  conduct  which  is  here 
so  highly  esteemed,  is  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  hardly 
understood.     In  France  and  Germany  a  known  adulteress  is 
received   in    society   v/ithout  reluctance :    in    this   country, 
thank  God,  that  practice  is  yet  confined  to  the  higher  ranks, 
and  even  there  admitted  with  limitations.     Long    may  it  be 
so  restricted  ! — Jn   the  latter  part  of  this  section  of  the  work 
before  us  there  are  some  rather  ingenious   remarks   on    the 
subject  of  modesty,  which    we  cannot   transcribe,   and    of 
•which  though  we  approve  the  ingenuity,  we  do  not  mean  to 
admit  the  justness. 

The  next  section  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
duties  ot  love,  and  their  violation;  of  adulter}-,  rape,  divorce, 
libertinism;  and  the  question  whether  female  honour  consists  in 
chastity  alone,  which  M.de  Senancour  answers,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  the  negative.  The  fifth  section  treats  of  enjoy- 
ments ;  its  contents  are  such  as  forbid  us  to  enter  into  any 
investigation  of  their  merits. 

In  the  sixth  sectionditferent  customs  rejrardinc;  love  are  the 
subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  here  the  author  avows  himself  to  be 
the  decided  enemy  of  marriage,  which  he  asserts  to  have 
wholly  failed  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and 
that  chiefly  on  account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  most  countries  upon  divorces.  These  restrictions, 
Iiovvever,  the  experience  of  France  itself  has  shown  to  be 
essential  to  the  good  morals  of  society ;  and  so  they  must 
he  regarded  by  any  man  who  does  not  consider  marriage 
""Tfiereiy  as  the  means  of  gratifying  one  of  the  lowest  passions 
of  the  human  race.  M.  de  Senancour  explains  in  this  place  the 
reason  why  parents  are  not  generally  beloved  by  their  chil- 
dren, and  attributes  their  indifference  to  the  discordance  of 
age.  In  this  country,  however^  the  fact  is  not  as  here  stated. 
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We  do  not  find  that  aged  fathers  are  less  beloved  by  their 
offspring  than  younger  ones,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Every 
generous  and  noble  principle,  however,  is  disliked  and  avoided 
by  this  author. 

It  appears  clearly  from  the  account  which  we  have  given, 
as  well  as  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  present  work,  that  M. 
de  Senanceur  is  altogether  attached  to  the  bjpicurean  school. 
Pleasure  k    his  only  good  and  his  only  object.     This,  which 
may  be  easily  gatljered  from  his  train  of  thinking,  he  avows 
openly  in  his  conclusioii.     '  The  art  ot  enjoyment  is  the  true 
science  of  life;'  but  unfortunately,   he    has   attributed    too 
^reat  a  share  of  this  enjoyment  to  the  senses,  and  neglected 
by   far  too  much  the  nobler  parts  of  our  nature.     Upon  the 
%vhoIe,    we  cannot  help   ranking  M.  de  Senancour  with  the 
rest  of  the  system-mongers  of  these  modern  days,who  in  their 
attempts  to  mend  have  generally  spoiled  or  destroyed  the  ob- 
ject of  their  cares.  As  for  religion.,  there  is  no  trait  of  it  in  the 
wliole  performance,  and  the  great  aim  may  be  asserted  to  be, 
to  persuade  men  and  women  to  live  wjith  each  other  in  promis- 
cuous intercoursejunbound  by  any  ties^and  unrestrained  by  the 
interference  of  law.  The  females,  in  particular,are  little  likely 
to  be  periiuaded  to  concur  in  these  sentiments,vvherever  at  least 
they  haveajust  view  of  their  own  interest  and  ultimate  advan- 
tage. The  short-lived  andinsufik-ieiit  pleasures  of  their  youth 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  long  winter  of  neglect,  uncheered  by 
^he  sweets  of  domestic  intercourse  ;   and   the  gain  of  a  few 
jnoments   would  be  dearly  purchased    by  the  ianguishment 
and  misery  of  succeeding  years. 

We   cannot  recommend  the    perusal  of  this   work  to  our 
readers  ;  it  is  the  very  froth  and  scum  of  the  worst  species  of 
I'rench  philosophical  morality;  but,  like  other  froths,  contains 
that  within  it  which   may    ferment   and   deteriorate,   which 
may    poison  the  solid    principles  of  our  j'outh,  and  direct 
their   attention  to  objects  naturally  too  attractive  to  be  con- 
sidered with  calmness  in  the  hey-day  ofour  blood,  and  which 
are  dangerous  even  to  grey    hairs  and    mature  experience. 
We  commit  it  to  the  ten  men  whom   he  has   summoned    as 
his  jury:  let  them  deal  mercy  injustice;  and  if  his  assertioa 
be  correct  that  these  ten  only  will    understand  or  appreciate 
a  work  too  profound  or  too  obscure  for  the  ignoble  crowd, 
let  his  impotence  of  mischief  excuse  his  desire  of  evil,  and  an 
eternal  veil  of  oblivion  hide  the  author  and  his  performance 
for  ever  from  our  view. 
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Art.  Y.-~Beytrage  zur  Einleitung  in  das  Alte   Testament^ 

Part  I. Contributions  towards  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, hy  liilhelm  Martin  Leberecht  de  Welte,  Teacher  of 
Philosophy  at  Jena,  Xiith  a  Preface  j  by  Doctor  Gritsbach. 
First  Volume. 

Part  I  I.J  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  zcith  a  Reference  to  the  Books  of  Moses  and  the 
giving   of  the  Law.      A    Supplement   to    Vatcrss    Inqui- 
ries into  the  Pentateuch.     8t;o.     Hulle.     1806. 

IN  this  work  we  meet  with  profundity  of  research,  with 
acuteness  of  remark,  and  solidity  of  judgment,  with  origi- 
nality of  conceptions  and  views,  and  pleasing  and  lively 
style.  Such  are  the  talents  which  are  requisite  in  an  inqui- 
ry into  the  Old  Testament.  The  happy  revival  of  this  study 
by  the  elaborate,  the  erudite,  and  the  virtuous  Eichhorn,  was 
commenced  in  too  pleasing  and  ingenious  a  form  for  criti- 
cism, after  a  cold  examination  of  important  arguments,  to 
pierce  into  th-^  depths  of  detail,  and  to  explori  the  laby- 
rinths of  antiquity;  and  the  multitude  of  young  divines,  in- 
stead of  advancing  in  the  path  of  this  meritorious  leader, 
contented  themselves  merely  with  repeating  what  he  had 
said  before.  The  convicticus  of  others,  which  are  uttered 
in  an  imperious  tone,  seldom  say  any  thing  else  but  what  is 
found  scattered  in  particular  treatises  and  commentaries  of 
biblical  literature,  of  which  a  merely  literary  notice  appears 
in  the  kiter  editions  of  Eichhorn's  introduction.  The  very 
argumentative  D.  Jahn  has  great  merit  in  this  department, 
but  it  is  little  known  ;  and  the  penetrating  remarks  which 
are  found  in  tlie  rich  fragments  ofOtmar  have  been  thrown 
aside  on  account  of  the  hypotheses  with  which  they  are  con-, 
jiected. 

It  is  with  abundant  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  notice 
tbe  work  of'-a  young  man  of  so  much  learning  and  promise, 
who,  if  he  proceed  with  the  same  talent  for  unbiassed  and 
recondite  investigation,  and  with  the  same  zeal  tor  biblical 
philology  and  history,  will  secure  for  himself  adistinguished 
niche  in  the  temple  of  theological  fame.  Even  this  first 
volume  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  justice  of  his  claim. 
It  is  divided,  as  the  title  specifies,  into  two  parts;  /.  Jn  His- 
torical and  Critical  Inquiry  info  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 
s.  1 — 132.  II.  Results  of  the  Mosaic  History  and  the  giving 
of  the  Law.  s.  135— '299-  The  author,  according  "to  the 
valuable  testimony  of  the  venerable   writer  of  the   preface. 
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long  ago  imparted  to  him  a  treatise  in  which  lie  had  endea' 
voured  at  large  to  shew^  iVom  a  variety  both  oi"  internal  and 
of  external  proof,  that  even  the  second, tiiird, and  fourth  books 
of  Moses  were  a  collection  of  very  different  tracts,  betweea 
which  there  was  oris^inally  neither  harmony  nor  connection  : 
that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  appears  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  very  different  writer,  that  it  constitutes  a  whole, 
and  breathes  a  spirit  which  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  other  books:  that  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  probably  the  work 
of  a  much  later  period  even  than  that  which  is  wont  to  be 
assumed  by  those  learned  men,  who  deny  it  to  be  the  work 
of  Moses;  that  this  assertion  is  not  controverted  by  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with  the  supposed  antient  aversion 
of  the  Samaritans  to  t!ie  Jews,  nor  by  tlie  discovery  of  the 
law  in  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Josins,  nor  even  by  any 
thing  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  far  as 
they  are  rightly  understood,  with  the  exception  only  of  seve- 
ral relations  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  ;  but  lliat  impor- 
tant objections  may  be  urged  against  the  antiquity  and 
entire  credibility  of  those  books.  At  the  moment  when  this 
work  was  completely  ready  for  pubh'cation,  appeared  Va- 
ters's  important  treatise  on  Moses  and  the  authors  of  thePen- 
tateuch,  in  the  third  part  of  his  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. Though  such  a  coincidence  with  another  in  the 
substance  and  the  results  of  his  investii>ation  mio;ht  aratifv 
a  lover  of  truth,  yet  in  a  young  author,  who  was  wishing 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  learned  world  by  an  interesting 
and  elaborate  performance,  it  could  not  but  excite  regret, 
to  have  his  labours  anticipated,  and  himself  undeservediyex- 
posed  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  It  is  a  loss  to  literature 
that  the  works  of  VVette  and  of  Vaters,  which  were  tiiiisbed 
at  the  same  time,  did  not  issue  at  the  same  time  from  the 
press.  Each  of  these  writers  has  made  very  momentous 
remarks  his  exclusive  property.  In  both  works  the  rea~ 
der  is  led  in  different  directions  to  the  same  conclusion,' 
The  agreement  of  both  is  a  strong  argument  of  the  truth  of 
their  hypothesis,  as  is  seen  in  the  bold  dissertation  of  Wette, 
in  which  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  proved  to  be  difTer- 
ent  from  the  preceding  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
work  of  a  later  writer  (Jan.  1803)  by  the  deviations  in  th.e 
phraseology  of  Deuteronomy  fromthat  of  the  preceding  hooks. 
The  composition  of  Wetle,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  proof 
before  us,  excels  that  of  Vater  in  a  ujore  animated  prou;rea- 
sion  of  thought,  in  force  of  judgment,  and  strength  ot"  infer- 
ence.    The  workof  Vater^  by  too  indulgent  a  reference  to 
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^11  the  opposite  arguments  and  objections,  may  obtain  \hs 
appearance  ofgrealor  impartiality  ;  but  perhaps,  by  abstain- 
ing too  much  from  all  which  is  merely  hypothetical/he  makes 
little  more  than  a  mere  allusion  ;o  the  importance  of  results, 
nnd  to  the  combination  of  all  the  circumstanees  which  gave 
aise  to  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  second  part  of 
<le  Wette's  work  (of  the  first  we  shall  speak  by  and  by)  is 
divided  into  the  three  following  treatises  ;  a  Revision)  of  tlm 
Historical  Proofs  and  TracesoJ  the  prior  Existence  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch as  a  written  whole.  II.  Proof  from  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Samaritnn  Codex.  111. Of  the  btate  of  iieligious  Worship 
^niong  the  Israelitts  in  reference  to  iJie  Legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

From  Jos.  xv.  6S,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  prove 
ihat  this  book  must  liave  been  prior  to  the  times  of  David. 
The  author  compares  1  Chron.  xi.  8.  '  and  Joab  kt  the  rest 
<f  the  town  live ;  ipm  iXdiU%\di\^\on  renders  it  veiy  improper- 
ly/r/>fl/refZ  ^/ee  ;Ts;f  o/' //ie  c/7y  ;)  and  accordingly  after  the 
times  of  David,  Jebusites  may  have  been  mingled  among 
the  Jews,  or^  as  they  are  called  in  another  place,,  among  the 
Benjamites  at  Jerusu.lem.  Tlie  author  supposes  therefore 
that  the  wliole  account  of  the  conquest  of  Jebus  in  the  times 
of  Joshua  is  a  ground  less  tradition,  and  that  those  me- 
moirs and  books  belonff  to  a  time  when  it  was  no  lonu,er  re- 
membered  that  David  had  made  the  first  conquest  of  the 
town,  and  in  his  clemency  spared  the  lives  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants. On  the  books  of  Kings  and  the  book  of  Joshua  he 
argues  that  if  both  were  not  the  work  of  the  same  hand,  they 
iosued  from  the  same  manufactory. 

*  Who  can  hel;>  seeing'  says  he,  '  that  all  the  historical  works  of 
our  canon  are  wiiiton  according  to  oije  plan,  and  placed  in  an  inse- 
parable conneclion  ?  The}'  all,  as  it  were,  consitute  a  great  Epopoeia 
in  which  Jehovuh  is  the  principal  iiero  on  one  bide,  and  the  people 
of  God  on  the  other.  Of  the  larger  part  of  the  historical  books  of 
the  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  books  of  Kings,  we  know  {'or  certaui 
that  they  were  put  together  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
the  Babylonians.  With  them  the  book  oljoshua  has  an  iuliinate 
coincidence  in  language  and  in  manner.' 

To  his  proposition  that '  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  written  on  one  plan,'  we  cannot  assent  ;  and 
we  are  less  pleased  with  the  application  to  them  of  the  term 
Epoposia.  i'he  authors  of  the  books  seem  indeed  throughout 
to  cherish  similar  ideas  and  to  have  the  same  purpose  in 
view.  The  books  have  all  a  great  sinsilitude  of  character, 
and  it  is  truly  said  that  they  are  all  placed  in  the  same  kind 
of  conuection  :  but  still  it  is  far  froui  beuig  true  that  *  they 
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gire  written  on  one  plan.'   Besides  the  language,  an  unity  of 
character  is  seen  in  this,  that  they  are  ail   more  or  less  pal-      ^ 
pably  compiled  from  older  accounts,  which  were  \vith  great- 
er or  less  facility  made  to  combine  into  a  whole.     Tiiis  is  so 
evident,  that  even  the  boohs  of  Esras  and  Nehemiah  arc  di- 
vided into  many  parts    without    connection    or    coherence. 
Tliis  has  been  acknowledged,  and  from  this  it  has  been  ar- 
gued that   the    Hebrew  writers  had   before  them   peculiar 
sources,  from  which  they  derived  their  information  and  con- 
temporary accounts    of   the  events  which  they   described. 
But  it  does  not    follow  that  what  at  the  time   of  the  cao- 
tivity  was  an  ancient  document,  was  as  ancient  as  the  event 
which  it  relates.     Nor  is  it  at  the  same  time  clear  hotii>  muck 
was  taken    from    ancient   documents.     After    proving  the 
more  recent  antiquity  of  the  zahole,  tlhs  plea  was   employed 
to  defend  the  authenticity  of  particular  accounts.     Our  au- 
thor no  where  exposes  himself  to  this  charge  of  inconsistency. 
He  justly  remarks  that  if  the    account,  1   Sam,   viii.    12,   if. 
be  true,    the  regal  law  which    we  tind  in    Dent.  xvii.    14,  ff. 
ooLild  not  have  been  extant  at   the  time.     It  is  accordingly 
remarked  that  before  we  employ  any  particular  psahn  as  aa 
liistorical  document,  it  should  first  be  shewn   that  it   is  the 
production  of  the  wriier  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. — The  writer 
doubts  whether  the  speech  of  David,  I  Kings  ii.  be  literally 
true.     Of  the  speeches  v^■hich  are  uttered  by  the  active  |>er- 
sonages  in  Thucydides  and  Livy,  every  one  thinks  that  the 
historian  endeavoured  to  place  himself  in  their  situation,  and 
to  make  them  speak   accordingly.     'I'he  passage  in    the  law 
of  Moses,  to  which  uc  have  referred  above,   proves  nothing 
more  than  that  in  the  time  of  the  captivity  the  author  of  the 
book  of  K'ng^  inserted  such  a  mention  of  a  written  law.     Of 
the  finding  of  the  law  under  Josias  the  author  speaks    as  of 
the  first  certain  actual  vestige  of  our    Mosaic    books,   or  at 
least  of  one  of  them,  the  book  of  Deateronomv-     He  shews 
that  in  Esras  and  Nehemicih  we  have  traces  of  all  the  Mosaic 
books. 

The  second  treatise  shews  it  to  be  highly  probable  that 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  the 
Samaritans  adopted  that  peculiar  religious  constitution 
which  for  ever  kept  them  as  a  peculiar  religious  sect 
separate  from  the  Jews,  in  which  separation  the  introduelion 
of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Jews  became  impossible.  It  was 
not  the  hatred  or  the  envy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  even  of 
the  house  of  David,  which  caused  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes.  Tliey  wished  for  a  milder  government,  and  they 
asserted  their  right  to  bestow  the  royal  dignity,  to  which 
succession  had  yet  given  no  right  to  the  family  of  David;  for 
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even  lo  the  time  of  Saul  the  connection  between  the  tribes 
was  very  loose,  and  when  David  wasalieady  king  of  Judah, 
the  remaining  tribes  hesitated  for  a  year,  before  they  acknovv-. 
ledged  his  authority.     And  the  man  of  God  who,   I  Kings, 
xii.21,  ff.  addresses  Rehoboam  calls  the  lsx<ie]'\ies  brethren .  It 
is  true  that  both  kingdoms  were  often  at  war  with  each  other, 
but  at  other  times  they  were  on  terras  of  amit}'.     The  sepa- 
ration of  their  religious  rites,  which  followed   their  political 
separation,   was  indeed   not   so  immediate   or    perceptible. 
Even  after  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  the  former 
liberty   of  religious    worship  was  continued,  or  at  least  the 
people  at  the  end  of  the    reign  of  Solomon    could  not  have 
been  accustomed  to  the   temple  worship.     The  temple  wor- 
ship could  be  practised  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;    and 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  for  ever  at   variance    with    any 
exotic  worship.     Or  could  a  religious  antipathy  arise  because 
Jeroboam  introduced  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  ?  Amid 
this  contention   and  perplexity  a  purer  religion   v.'as  intro- 
duced by  the  intervention   of  the    prophets:    and   this  more 
enlightened,  more  virtuous  and  patriotic  party   remained  in 
perfect  unison,  without  an}'  separations  of  tribe  or  kingdom, 
as  the  history  clearly  proves.     Both  in  Israel  and  in  Judali 
prophets  arise,  b}'  whom  the  word  of  God  is  announced,  and 
■who  are  revered  as  men  of  God.     They  consider  the  twelve 
tribes  as  constituting  only  one    nation.     Compare    1  Kings 
xviii.:-!],  ff.The  author  of  the  books  of  Kings  affords  a  highly 
satisfactory   and    comprehensive  proof  of  the  tolerant  way 
of  thinking  which    prevailed   in  both  kingdoms,  and  which 
continued     till     the   time  of  the   captivit}-,    in    the  whole 
course  of  his    work,  and  more  especially  in  particular   pas- 
sages ;  see   1  Kings,  xvii.     Hence    we   may  see   how  it  was 
possible   that  a   religious   code    which   had  been  adopted  in 
the   tribe  of  Judah,  might   have  been   introduced    into    the 
kingdom   of  Israel.     With  respect   to    the    Samaritans,  the 
history  previous  to  the  captivity  furnishes  no  satisfactory  in- 
telligence of  their  religious  relations  to  the  Jews.     After  the 
captivity,  they  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  the  books  of  Esrasand 
Nehemiah  as  the  gainsayers  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.     It  is 
only    the   authors   of  these    books,    who   appear    to   have 
regarded  them  with  rancour  and  suspicion,      ihcir  accounts 
manifest  great  hostility  to  the  Samaritans,  when  these  m^de 
friendly    proposals    to    confederate   in    the    same   religious 
worship  with  the  Jews,    and  who  entertained    no  religious 
antipathy  to  the  Jews.     The   Samaritans   were  first  willing 
to  worship  the   God  of  the   Jews  in   the   same  manner    as 
the    Jews,    and    they    had    accordingly     at    that  time  nei- 
ther the   same   worship  nor  the   same  religious    usages  as 
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the  Jews.     Consequently,  they  had   not  the   Pentateuch. — 
Thus  far  extends  the  Old  Testament.     In  succeeding  times, 
we  find  in  Josephus  (Ant.  XI.  7  and  8.)  that  Sanbaliar,  the 
satrap    of  Samaria,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ma- 
iiassehjtlie  brother  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  friendship  of  tlie  Jews;  but  that  that    high    priest 
together  with   the  people  demanded  of  Manassh    either  to 
renounce  his  marriage  or  the  priesthood.  Manassaeh  obtains  a 
promise  from  his  fat!ier-in-law,  that  after  he  had  married  liis 
daughter  he  should  himself  be  high  priest  of  a  temple  like  that 
at  Jerusalem.  Besides  Manasseh,  many  Jews  of  tliat  time,  and 
indeed  many   priests  were  in  the  habit  of  contracting  similar 
marriages,  and  passing  with  Manasseh  into  Samaria,    where 
they  fixed  their  habitations  near  Mount  (ierizim,  on  which, 
with  the  consent  of  Alexander  the  Great,    that  temple    was 
really  built.      From  those  marriages  and  from    the  first  pur- 
pose of  Sanballar,  it  is  clear  that  no  religious  antipathy  sub- 
sisted between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  ;  and  lastly,  that 
they  had   established   no   solemnities   of   worship  from   any 
written  formulary  like  ihePentateuch.     But  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that,  when  Manasseh  and  other  Jewish  priests 
went  over  to  the  Sauiaritans  and  introduced   a  worship  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was    practised  at  Jerusalem,  the  book    of 
the  law   came  into  the  possession  of  the  Samaritans. 

The  third  treatise,  '  on  the  State  of  the  Religions  Worship 
of  the  Israelites,  in  respect  to  the  Legislation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch,' brings  together  so  many  clear  and  appropriate  data 
which  have  hitherto  been  too  little  considered,  that  the  im- 
pression which  it  leaves  is  as  convincing  as  it  is  new.  ISJot 
only  from  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  but  from  all  the  histo- 
rical books  of  the  Old  Testament,  (the  books  of  Chroihcles 
excepted,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,)  tb.e  author 
has  clearly  evinced  that  till  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon 
they  had  not  thought  on  any  national  sanctuary  where  the 
Worship  of  Jehovah  should  be  only  and  exclusively  perform- 
ed, bujt  that  there  were  many  holy  places  where  religious 
solemnities  were- practised.  There  was  in  this  respect  a  per- 
fecit  liberty  of  conscience;  and  every  prophet,  king,  or  father 
of  a  family  ofliciated  as  a  priest.  In  the  reign  of  David,  the 
worship  of  God  seems  to  have  been  first  subjected  to  the 
direction  of  the  priests.  On  the  consecration  of  the  temple, 
we  meet  with  priests  ;  before  David  and  Solomon  thev  ap- 
pear as  officers  of  the  court;  hut  even  ajier-  the  building  of 
the  temple  the  former  freedom  of  religious  zvorship  in  some  dc' 
gree  remained ;  they  offered  on  heights.  And  these  offerings 
could  not  have  beca  regarded  as  the  worship  of  idols,  and  tl>e 
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priest  could  yei  have  possessed  no  hierarchical  controul  or  po'i 
pillar  influence,  when  that  practice   and  the  irreconcileable' 
variance  between  the  worship  of  idols  and  the  worship  of"  the 
temple  continued.     This  date  of  I'lbtrty  andestravogance  zcas 
terminated  by  the  discovery  of  the  book  ofthehiw  under  Josiah, 
AtSilo,  at  Sichem,  at  Mizpa,  at  Bethel, at Gilgal,  atRamah;, 
at  Bethlehem,  at   Nob,  at  Hebron,  we  find  sanctuaries^  al- 
tars, or  offerings,  for  Jehovah,  and  even  Solomon  makes  ob- 
lations on  the  great  height  at    Gibeon.     According  to  the 
words  of  the  book  of  Kings,  which  are  expressly  repeated  of 
all  even  the  most  religious   kings   of    Judah,  the  ic  or  ship  in 
the  heights  zcas  not  abolished  till  the  time  of  Hezekiah  ;  and 
it  was  restored    by  his   son.     Tlie  writer  supposes    the  far- 
famed  Mosaic  tabernacle  to  have  been   nothing  more   than 
an  ordinary  tent,  and  the  ark  of  tlie  covenant  to  liave  been 
an  ancient  relique  of  the  Mosaic  times.     The  description,  he 
says,  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  was  probably  taken  from  that 
of  David,  or  there  were  some  few  data  for  the  basis.    It  is  as- 
tonishing and    incredible  in  itself  that   Moses   should   have 
published  ceremonial  rites  so  accurately  dehntd  and  so  arti- 
ficially contrived.     These  laws  of  Leviticus,  he  calls  the  in- 
vention and  the  badge  of  later  priests.     Moses   may  indeed 
have  introduced  a  priesthood,  but  who  can  define  what  por- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  it  was  his  production?  if  the  tribe  of 
Levi  had   been  distinguished  in  the  times  of  Moses  in  the 
sense  and  in  the  manner  in    which    it  is  represented   in  the 
Pentateuch,  and   had  been  sanctioned  as  a  cast  of  priests,  a 
hierarchy  would  have  been  established  which  would  have  di- 
rected every  thing;  which  the  history  does  not  shew.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  higli  priest  appears  to  have  totally  vanished 
before  the  autliority  of  the  old   seer   Samuel;    and    does   it 
ever  appear  agam  except  in  the  later  times   of  the  kings  of 
Judahi*  Successive  attempts  at  legislation  are  seen  in  the  rela- 
tion  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding  books  of 
the  Pentateuch.  From  the  later  composition  and  compilation 
ofDeut.  the  wholediflference  may  be  explained.  Chap,  xxviii. 
is    a  palpable  imitation  of  Levit.  chap,  xxvii.  more  expanded, 
elaborate,  and  adorned.     The  whole  character  of  the  book 
bears  the  markof  alater  period.  It  iswritten  in  a  spirit  which 
bears  a  considerable  afiinitvto  the  rabbinical  allegorizing  and 
mystical  philosopi)y,and  a  cold  and  austere  theology  ;  while 
we  fin4  in  the  other  books  mythology   and  law  in  their  sim- 
ple natural   form  ;   in  Deuteronomy   we    hear   a    moralist. 
Here  we  find  dissuasions  from  the  worship  of  tlie  stars  which 
Manasseh  introduced,  and  against  vvhicli  Jeremiah  inveighs. 
The  law  respecting  kings,  and  many  other   laws  are   proofs 
of  the  later   antitj^uity  of  tlie  book  ;    the  laws  of  offerings 
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aTi<l  feasts  are  more  accurately  defined    iban   in  the   earlier 
books.     In    Deuteronomy,    lastly,  we  Hrst   bear    something 
of  a  place  which  Jthovah  had  chosen   to  put  his  name  there, 
which  with  Exod.  XX.  20 1^".  is  in  direct  contradiction   to  the 
ijnity  of  the  divine  worship  in  tlie  temple  at  Jerusalem.     Ift 
Deuteronomy   xii.    15  ff.  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  is  per- 
mitted, but   die  offering   is  the   exclusive    privilege   of  the 
priest..    The  feasts  appear   rather   to    have  been  the  work 
of  time  and  of  successive   contrivances  than  of  a  deliberate 
legal  institution.     Amid    the  deserts   of  Arabia,   surrounded 
by  dangers,  inquietude,  and  want,Moses  had  no  time  to  think 
of  feas4,s.     Moses,  says  the  author,  must  have  instituted  the 
passover  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  the  midst  of  the  events 
which   occasioned    tbem,  and    even  before  the   events  ;   as 
would  appear  from  Exod.  xii.  12,  but  with  which  v.  39  is  at 
variance  ;    for  in  vcr.  5Q,  tiiey   appear  to  have   been   takett 
by  surprise  ;  while,  according    to  verse  1-2,  they   must  have 
.been   prepared.     The    whole    relation   proves   itself  untrue 
by  its  ambiguity,  and    equivocation.      According  to  Deu- 
teronomy,, tiiese    facts   ought     to     be    celebrated    only    in 
one    place,    i.  e.  exclusively    in   Jerusalem.       In  the   ear- 
lier books,  in  which  ilie  festival  laws  are  repeated  and  accu- 
rately defined,  nothing  is  even  intimated  of  the  place  where 
they  should  be  held.     These  are  points  which  the  author  ex- 
plains with  accuracy  and  suj)ports  with  proof.     If  any  thing 
may  be  objected   against  puticular  propositions,  (as  against 
much  of  what  is  said  concerning  tlie  origin  of  the  passover,) 
^nd  the  force  of  proof  is  not  so  great   in  some   parts  as   its 
others,  yet  the  cogency  and  justness  of  the  whole  cannot  be 
mistaken,,  as  soon  as  without  prejudice  we  enter  upon  this  in- 
vestigation.    Though  the  bouk  of  Deuteronomy    be  of  later 
origin  than  the  other  bonks  of  the   Pentateuch,  yet,  consi- 
dered as  a  wtiole,  it  may  have  been  coruposed  at  an   earlier 
period.  And  iheauthor  al'.owsthatin  tr!mo-,t  all  the  quotations 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,   and  in 
all  the  references  to  it,  tlie  htwk  of  Deuteronomy    is  cleat Ij 
meant  or  appears  to  have  been  meant. 

In  the  book  of  Chronicles  we  read  more  and  earlier  of 
priests  and  the  Levitical  establishment,  and  of  the  aboliiion 
of  the  worship  (;n  the  high  places,  which  are  distinctly  at 
variance  with  other  repealed  and  clear  declarations  of  the 
Bible.  From  the  book  of  Chronicles  are  usually^produced 
the  proofs  of  the  state  of  rcligic/us  worship  among  the  Isra- 
elites, and  of  the  uninterrupted  ob,-5ervance  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  author  was  therefore  ohhgt'd,  in  combating  these  proofs, 
to  inquire  into  the  historical  value  of  the  different  ac 
counts. 
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The  JJiitoricnl  and  Critical  I/iqninj  info  flic  Book  of  Chro* 
fiiclts  constiLules  accordingly  l!  e  first  part  of  this  work,  and 
is  placed  first,  in  order  to  support  tlie   ini'^erences  which    fol- 
low.    We  have  inverted  this  arrangement  in  order  the  more 
clearly  to  shew  the'importance  of  the  critical  inquiry.      The 
author  opposes,  with    gieat   force  of  argument  and    power 
of  conviction,  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn  that  a   brief  sum- 
marv  of  the  lives  of  David  and  ofSoloitiou  was  the  common 
scarce  of    the  liccoiints   till    the    death  of  Solomon  ;    and 
that  all   the  rest  mubt  be  considered   as  additions  derived 
from   other  relations  and  the  corrections  of  a  later  period. 
l*i(or  does   he  shev.'  more  indulgence    to  the    hypothesis  of 
Eichliorn,  that  the   autr.ors  of  the  hooks  of  Kings  derived 
their  materials  from    the  histories  of    the  kings    of  Israel, 
and    the   liistories    of    the   kings    of  Judah;  but,  that    on 
the  coutrary   in   the  books    of   Chronicles,    not   only    the 
same   sources  of  information    were    en; ployed,    but  besides 
iour  more  general  accounts  several  particular  lives  of  parti- 
cular kings  are  cited  :  thus  in  the  books  of  Kings  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  even  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
is  only  fortuitously  mentioned,  while  in   the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles it    is  executed   wiih   solicitous  exactness.     These  po- 
sitions are  combated  with  singular  felicity.     De  Wette  com- 
pletely refutes  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  greater  credi- 
bility of  the  books  of  Chronicles.     With  respect  to  the  books 
of  Kings,  the  author  remarks  that  in  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  they  are  barren  of  remarkable  occurrences; 
that  in  the  principal  events  of  that  kingdom  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  is  involved;  and  that  the  principal  kingdom   was  the 
inferior  politician.    Hence  is  explained  the  manner  in  which 
the  first  kingdom  is  treated  in  the  book  of  Kings.     The  pe- 
riod of  Rehoboam  and   Joas  is  sufficiently  detailed  ;  on  the 
coiltrary  the  history  of  the  six   kings  of  Israel,  1   B.   xvi. 
and  2  B.   xiii.    is  described   with   a  barren   brevity.      The 
authors  of  the  books  of  Kings  have  not  been  wanting  in  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  religion,   as    the  performance  of  the 
divine  service  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  especially  the 
history  of  the  prophets.     But  indeed  they  know  nothing  of 
the  Levitical  establishment,  (which  the  books  of  Chronicles 
so  circumstantially  describe,)  for  this  had  not  then  been   in- 
troduced.    The  supposition  that  the  book   of  the   kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
which  are  cited  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  were   the  same 
work,  de  Wette  justly     holds   to   be  incapable   of  proof. 
Where  the  books  of  Chronicles    quote  particular  writings, 
we  must  accordingly  expect  to  find  greater  deviations  from 
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the  books  of  Kings  ;  but  even  in  these  cases  we  meet  with 
verbal  harmonies,,  e.g.  2  Chron.  xiii.  S2.  xxiv.  27- l^erhaps, 
saj's  the  German  critic,  those  citations  were  only  literary 
parade;  only  reference  to  certain  parts  of  a  more  general 
work  under  particular  titles.  In  2  Chronicles  xxi.  34,  and 
xxxii.  32,  this  is  expressly  saiil.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  accounts  of  Asah,  Amaziah  and  Aliaz,  the  book  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  of  Josiah  and  Jehoiakim, 
in  an  inverted  order  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  and  of  Jehosaphat  and  Manasseh,  the  book  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  is  cited,  when  at  least  in  the  last  period 
there  was  no  longer  any  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  author 
brings  various  reasons  to  prove  that  the  books  of  Chronicles 
are  of  a  later  date  than,  and  not  of  equal  authority  with, 
the  books  of  Kin^s.  In  the  books  of  Chronicles  he  remarks 
the  want  of  precision, ^//e  ucghgoice  and  manner  of  a  compiler, 
the  love  of  the  rnnrvel/oNs,o  great  predileciionfor  tlit  Levites, 
who  are  in  general  the  principal  personages  ;  partial  and  nn- 
founded  defenr.ts  of  the  Jewish  u-orship,  embellishments  of 
events  in  order  to  promote  this  purpose, par^ztr/iVy  to  Judah 
and  hatred  to  Israel.  And  this  may  be  proved  by  a  multi- 
tude of  notorious  examples.  We  shall  mention  only  two 
instances:  Three  verses,  2 Chron.  i.  14 — 1?.  are  put  entirely 
out  of  their  place  ;  they  are  again  found  2  Chron,  v.  25. 
in  their  proper  position,  which  they  also  occupy  1  Kings  x.  26. 
In  the  account  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
1  Chron.  xiv.  we  find  a  verse  foisted  in  without  meaning  or 
connection  about  Hiram's  mission  to  David,  which  on  the 
other  hand  stands  in  2  Sam.  v.  1 1—25.  in  its  proper  place. 
In  2Chron.  xviii.  31.  Jehovah  is  made  immediately  to  inter- 
pose in  order  to  effect  what  1  Kings  xxii.32.  follows  of  course. 
In  1  Chron.  xiii.  and  xv.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  we  behold  theLevites 
taking  the  precedence  in  the  religious  solemnity,  though  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  on  the  same  occasion  in  2  Sam.  vi. 
and  2  Kings  ii.  In  2  Kings  xii.  they  are  mentioned,  but  not 
in  a  favourable  manner  ;  but  con)pare  the  representation  of 
the  same  event  2  Chron  xxiv.  4 — 14.  Tl)e  worship  which 
the  kings  of  Judah  offered  to  idols  and  performed  on  high 
places,  is  every  where  concealed  in  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
while  it  is  openly  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Kings. 

The  conclusion  of  tlie  author  is,  that  in  all  these  additions 
the  authors  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  deserve  no  credit  ; 
though  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ti:ey  have 
preserved  many  old  3nd  impartial  accounts  of  particulai 
transactions,  as  1  Chron.  vii,   of  Epiuaim^  and  cap.  ii.  of  iht 
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conquest  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  narrative  2  Sam.  v.  is 
incomplete. 

The  venerable  Griesbach  has  written  a  preface  to  this 
ivork,  in  which  he  courteously  requests  the  reader  not  to 
take  any  offence  at  the  freedom  of  the  discussion  ;  and,  though 
all  the  laws  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  and  tlie  Levitical 
worship  should  proceed  fioui  Moses,  he  refers  him  most 
benignly  to  the  apostle  Paul,  who  vehemently  affirms  the 
little  value  of  the  Levitical  institutions  and  the  fitness  of  the 
abolition.  The  manner  in  wiiich  this  apostle  discusses  the 
subject  of  Judaism,  while  he  renders  homage  to  its  essence, 
is  in  our  times  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  applications. 

We  must  here  beg  the  reader  to  observe  that  in  the  above 
remarks  we  have  not  been  delivering  our  own  ouinions,  but 
the  opinions  of  the  author  of  the  work,  or  of  a  German  critic, 
by  whom  it  has  been  highly  commended.  We  propose  the 
subject  itself  to  the  calm  and  patient  investigation  of  our 
learned  readers,  as  one  of  the  highest  interest  and  impur-  , 
tance.  We  are  well  persuaded  that  truth  can  never 
suffer  from  discussion.  Error  may  court  darkness,  but 
truth  loves  the  light.  Religious  truth  may  have  been  imped- 
ed and  obscured  by  inquisitorial  prohibitions,  but  it  was 
Dever  yet  iiijuied  by  free  inquiry.  It  has  nothing  to  dread, 
but  every  thing  to  hope  frqm  the  fullest  and  most  unrestrain- 
ed investigation.  All  that  we  want  to  know  of  revelation  is 
irkether  it  be  true.  If  it  be  true,  it  is  of  infinite  moment ;  and 
every  thing  good  and  fair  and  lovely  must  follow  the  firm, 
the  rational,  and  unprejudiced  conviction  of  the  truth.  Here 
are  parts  of  the  old  Jewish  fabric,  which  appear  to  us,  as  the\' 
evidently  did  to  St.  Paul,  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  more  pure  and  polished  structure  of  tl)e  Christian 
doctrine.  Tliey  area  sort  of  clumsy  and  superfluous  out-build- 
ings, which  as  soon  as  they  are  demolished  will  let  more  of 
the  solidity  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  edifice  appear. — 
The  Jewish  dispensation  was  partly  ceremonial  and  partly 
moral,  The  ceremonial  part  of  it  was  a  more  fugitive  con- 
trivance, and  if  it  were  not  the  work  of  human  artifice, 
it  was  at  all  events  little  more  than  what  human  artifice  might 
have  been  expected  to  produce.  I'he  moral  part  of  it, 
which  was  probably  tt;.-  work  of  mortal  intellect  working 
under  a  divine  superinieudancc,  or  favoured  by  the  secret 
illapses  of  a  celestial  influence  on  the  thinking  laculty,  v.as 
principally  entrusted  to  the  c:'.''e,  and  jts  great  ends  were 
principally  promoted  by  theexn  iionso!  tlje  prophets.  It  was 
the  prophets  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  commg  cf  Christ : 
aud  h.ow  (iid  they  prepare  tiie  way  ?  Not,  as  js  vuljiariy  sup- 
posed, by  the  delivery  of  ambiguous  oracles  or  com  vocal  pre- 
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«!ict?ons,  but  bjJ  turning  the  hearts  of  the -disobeclient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just,  by  proclaiming  mercy  to  be  better  than  sa- 
crifice, and  by  shewing  the  utter  nulUty  oJall  ceremonial  ob- 
servances without  the  practice  of  humanity,  of  justice,  and  of 
truth.     Thus  they  endeavoured  to  dispel  the    darkne^ts  that 
veiled  the  coming,  and  the  clouds  that  attended  ihe  dawn  of 
the  sun  of  righteousness.   What  strikes  us  with  wonder  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  what  may  well  imprt^ss  general  asto- 
nishment, is,  that  even  in  the  rudest  ages,  when  the  manners 
of  the  people  were  barbarous  and  uncivilized,  and    wiien  all 
the   surrounding   countries   were    immersed    in    the   lowest 
depths  of  idolatrous  superstitions,  we  do  behold  among  the 
Jews,  and  for  a  succession,  not  of  years   but  of  centuries,  a 
portion  of  intellect,  irradiated  no  doubt  by   the  Supreme  In- 
telligence, continually  at  work  to  prove  the  being  and  to  pre- 
serve  the  awful  eonsciousness  of  one  only    first  cause.    , 
This  seems  to  prove  that   the  Jews  were  to  be  instrumental 
in  promoting   some  beneficent  plans  of  the  moral    governor 
of  the  world    in  a  way  in  which   no  other  people  were  ;   and 
the  consideration  at  the  same  time  throws  light  on,  and  gives 
credibility  to  the  Christian  revelation,  which,   if  we  may  so 
express  it,  was  cradled  in  the  bosom  of  prophecy  ;  and  which 
contains  all  and  more  than  all  which  the  prophets  ever  taught^ 
that  was  either   striking,  sublime,  terrifying,  or  concihating 
with  respect  to  God  ;  or  salutary,  pure^  and  I10I3',  full  of  hope 
and  solace  with  regard  to  man.     Christianity  is  thai  moral 
dispensation  which  was  begun,  enforced,  and   cherished  by 
the  prophets,    carried  to  perfection;  and  all   the  brightest 
virtues  which  those  holy  men,  who,  compared  with  tlie  igno- 
rance and  the  depravity  of  their  contemporaries,  were  super- 
latively good  and  wise,  ever  either  taughtor  practised,  are  seen 
more  resplendent,  more  perfect,  and  more  pure  in  the  precepts 
and  in   the  example   of  Jesus  Christ,  the  greatest  of  pro- 
phets,   the  best  of  the  good,  the  wisest  of  the  wise,  and  the 
beloved  Son  of  God. 


Art.  VI, — Memoires  de  Louis  XIV.  £f;c. 

Memoirs  of  Louis  XIV.  Zi-ritten  hy  himself  composed  for  thi 
Dauphin,  his  Son,and  addressed  to  that  Prince.  To  which  an 
added,  Fragments  of  militai-y  Memoirs,  3^c.  ^c.  jjrrans;ed 
and  published  by  J.  L.  M.  de  Gain-Montagnac.  Pari';. 
.I8OG.     Imported  by  Decouchy. 

MEMOIRS  are  usually  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  authentic  species  of  history  ;  particularly  when  thcf 
are  not  written  with  a  view  to  publication,  or  at  least  are  n^^t 
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intended  to  be  published  till   the  autbor  has  passed   into  that 
region  where  he  will  be   indifferent   to  censure  or  to  praise. 
In  such  memoirs  we  may  hope  to  see  motives  unfolded  with- 
out disguise,  and  facts   related  without  malicious  or  sinister 
misrepresentation.     We  must  indeed   even    here  expect  to 
find    some   allowances   necessary  to  be  made  for  the  vanity 
of  the  writer.     We  must  expect  to  find  those  actions  in  which 
lie  himself  bore  a  considerable  share,  a  little  heightened  by 
the    colour    of  self-love  ;  but   we  shall   at  the   same   time 
obtain    a    considerable    insight   into    the    heart    and    cha- 
racter  of  the   writer.       On   this  account   the   memoirs  of 
those  who  have  made  a   distmguished    figure  in    the  world, 
who  have  been  renowned  fw  the  influence  which  their  power, 
their  genius,  their  virtues,  or  their  vices,  have  h.id  on  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  their  contemporciries,  must,  when  written 
by   themselves,  be  singularly   interesting.     It   must  be  con- 
fessed that  Louis  XIV.   was  one  of  those  extraordinary  mea 
who  stamped  a  peculiar  impression  on  the  limes  in  which  he 
lived.  He  gave  a  new  tone  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  age. 
He  was  for  some  time  the  centre,  round  which  the  whole  in- 
terest of  civilized  Euro{)e  seemed  to  revolve.     The  destiny  o-f 
nations  appeared  to  depend  upon  his  arbitrary  '  fiat,'  though 
not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  it  does  at  present  on  thecapriciou* 
determination  of  the  fortunate  adventurer  who  has  got  pos- 
session of  his  throne.    The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  in  some 
measure  the  a^ra  of  literature  and  the   arts  ;  and    the  cere- 
monious pomp  and  magnificence  of  his  court  had  a  good  ef- 
fect in  contributing  to  soften,  to  ameliorate  and  refine  the  gross 
and  almost  barbarous  sentinienis  and  manners  which  prevail- 
ed in  France,  and,  still  more  in  the  rest  of  Europe.    Tor  what- 
ever misanthropes  or  ascetics,  unsocial  moralists,  or  secluded 
and  half-informed  philosophers   may  talk  about  the  corrup- 
tion or  tlie  luxury  of  courts,  it  is  certain   that  such  courts  as 
that  of  Louis  XIV.   not  only  afford  the  most  active  encou- 
ragement to  the  arts,  but  aid  the  progress  of  that  civilization 
and  refinement,  in  proportion  to  the  difl'usion  of  which  every 
country  is  raised  above  the  level  of  savage  life.     And    how- 
ever often  may  have  been  remarked   the   fortuitous  associa- 
tion between  the  manners  of  a  courtier  and  the  insincerity 
of  a  hypocrite,  it  seems  capable  of  almos:  mathematical  proof 
that  external  courtesy,  urbanity,  and   gentleness,  have  a  na- 
lural  tcndenc}'  to   excite    congenial  sensations  in  the  iieart  ; 
and  that  by  purifying  the  maimers  we  must,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  improve  tlie  disposition. 

Tie  jSlemoirs  of  i^ouis  XIV.  wiiich  are  now  published  by 
M.  de  Gain-Montagnac,  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  his  works  in  three  volumes  folio,  and  three  large 
portfolios,  which  are  at  present  in  the  inipprral library.    They 
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were  originally  deposited  in  the  ro3^al  library  by  the  duke  de 
Noaillesjto  whom  they  were  confided  by  the  raonarcli   him- 
self.    Of  the  three  volumes,  at  least   two   thirds  consist  of 
nothing   but   insignificant   memoranda,   and    thv-    rest  ex- 
hibits the  detail  of  three  campaigns,  with  some  small  pieces. 
M.  de   Gain-Montagnac    has  had    tliem  accurately  copied 
from    the  originals,    and  published  without  any  variations. 
These  difi'erent  pieces  throw  considerable  light  on  the  charac-- 
ier  of  the  king,  and  exliibit  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  his 
literary  talents.     We  shall  not  enter  into  any  of  the  details 
which  he  gives  of  his  administration,  of  his  negotiations  ard 
campaigns,  which  have  little  interest  in  themselves,  or  have 
been  previously  described  by  others  ;  but  shall  confine  our  at- 
tention to  those  parts  which  serve  to  throw  mostlighl  on  the 
character  of  the  man  and  the  true  genius  of  his  government. 
Louis  was    no    sooner   seated  on    the    throne    than    he 
seems  to  have  resolved  to  govern  for  himself,  and  not  to  suf- 
fer the  glory  of  his  reign    to  be   ascribed  to  his    ministers, 
while  he  passed  his  time  in  dissipation  and  in  indolence.    He 
confesses  that  he   set  out  with  resolving  to  have  no  prime 
minister,  who  might  perform   all    the  functions  of  royalty 
while  he  had  only  the  title  of  a  king.     He  determined  that 
his  ministers  as  well  as  his  other  subjects  should  possess  lit- 
tle other  power  than  that  of  obeying  iiis  orders,     lie  divitied 
the  toils  of  his  administration  among  many,  but  he  kept  the 
whole  authority  concentrated  in  hmiself.    The  love  of  ^lory, 
or  what  perhaps  we  might  better  term  a  gorgeous  vanity,  was 
his  ruling  passion.     This  was  the  idol  t<j  wiiich  he  paid  the 
most  constant  homage,  and  made  tiie  mrjst  costly  sacrifices. 
And  though  this  passion  often   led  him  into  highly  immoral 
and  even  impolitic  undertakings,  yet  we  musl  confess,  on  an 
impartial  review  of  the  whole  conduct  of  his  reign,    that  it 
generally  assumed   a  direction  and  operated  in  a  way  bene- 
ficial to  his  country.   . 

indeed  the  true  glory  of  a  sovereign  can  never  be  opposite 
to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.     'J'hose  maxims  of  govern- 
ment which  apparently    had    the  decisive    sanction   of   liis 
cool  and  contemplative  hours,  were  highly  favourable   to  the 
welfare  of  his  people,     ile  considered    himself,   as  he  con- 
fesses, born  only  for  their   good,  at;d  an    instrument  in   the 
hand  of  Providence  fur  promoting  it.     But  the    violence  ot 
passion  often  obscures  or  perverts  the  s()ber  decisions  of  rea- 
son or  the  calm  injunctions  of  conscience  ;   and  as  the   con- 
duct of  private  individuals  is  often  at  variance  with  tiie  pre- 
cepis  which  they  revere,   it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that   tiie 
conduct  of  princes  should   often  be    diameliically    opposite 
to  those  rules  of  policy  wliich  their  conscience  most  app.roves. 
And  us  our  belief,  whatever  we  may  tliiak  .lo  ihe  cunirary, 
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is  frequently  modified  by  on r  interest,  we  may  readily  con- 
ceive how,  in  the  times  in  which  Louis  lived,  he  might  have 
very  gravely  and  in  his  own  judgment  inconlrovertibly 
believed  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  He  considered  him- 
self as  the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  and  consequently  thought 
that  the  right  to  command  and  the  obligation  to  obey  were 
not  susceptible  of  any  limitations.  With  these  sentiments,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  Louis  could  have  not  only  no  respect 
for  civil  liberty,  but  hardly  any  notion  of  its  nature  and 
operations.  Indeed,  great  as  was  his  aversion  to  a  prime 
minister,  he  confessed  that  he  would  rather  have  had  his  glo- 
ry shared  by  such  a  minister,  than  his  authority  controuled 
by  a  popular  assembly  ;  and  he  draws  no  bad  comparison 
of  the  several  inconveniences  and  vexations  which  he  sup- 
posed that  a  sovereign  was  likely  to  experience  from  these 
two  occasional  appendages  to  his  crown. 

Louis  had  no  sooner  got  the  whole  power  completely  in 
his  own  hands  than  he  began  to  introduce  several  useful  re- 
forms  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state.  But 
of  every  thing  which  he  did,  he  took  care  to  appropriate  all 
the  glory  to  liimself.  And  indeed  in  the  practical  part  of 
the  administration  he  displaved  a  degree  of  activity  -md 
energy  whicli  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual,  and  the 
lover  of  civil  liberty  will  undoubtedly  say,  the  happy  indo-i 
hncc  of  sovereigns.  He  made  it  his  business  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  every  thing  that  was  going  on  in  his  dominions;  he 
knew  the  exact  number  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  the 
^late  of  his  fortiHcattons;  he  treated  immediately  with  foreign 
ministers;  he  received  dispatches;  wrote  himself  a  part  of 
the  answers;  and  dictated  to  liis  secretaries  the  substance 
of  the  rest;  regulated  his  expenditure  and  receipts  ;  exacted 
a  strict  account  from  persons  in  the  highest  offices  ;  kept 
his  own  secrets;  distributed  favours  more  from  his  own 
choice  than  interested  recommendations  ;  preserved  the 
■whole  authority  in  his  own  person,  and  kept  those  who  serv- 
ed him  best  in  habits  of  obsequious  submission  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  arrogance  of  hrst   ministers. 

•  'i'he  activity  ol"  my  character,' says  Louis,  '  the  impetuosi- 
ty of  youth,  and  the  thirst  for  fame,  made  me  impatient  to 
act;  and  1  experienced  at  this  moment  that  the  love  of 
glory  has  tiie  same  delicacies,  and  if  1  may  so  express  it,  the 
same  linndities  as  the  most  lender  passions.  J'or  in  propor- 
tion as  1  was  ambitious  of  distinction,  1  was  ap[)rehensive  of 
defeat;  and,  regardmg  the  slightest  disgrace  as  the  greatest 
Hiis>rortune,  I  was  determined  to  practise  the  most  scrupu- 
lous pri  cautions.'  It  was  Jiis  o{)inion,  and  there  is  much 
fuice  of  truth  iu  the    remark,   that  the  repulatiou  of  great 
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men  is  not  made  up  entirely  of  great  actions;  that  the  tri- 
vial and  minute  often  contribute  the  largest  share.  They 
are  thought  to  be  the  least  studied,  and  to  afford  the  surest 
indications  of  the  character,  liven  in  the  smallest  concerns 
a  degree  of  njoral  delicacy  may  be  shewn,  which  is  not  less 
to  be  prized  than  the  most  brilliant  virtues.  It  may  not 
make  so  much  glare  or  cause  so  much  noise,  but  it  is  not  less 
deserving  of  imitation  ;  and  in  secret  it  operates  more  power- 
fully on  the  heart.  What  we  lose  in  renown  is  made  up  to 
US  in  felicity ;  and  even  Louis  himself,  passionately  fond 
as  he  was  of  celebrity,  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  no 
prince  can  be  completely  happy,  who  does  not  endeavour 
to  procure  tiie  love  of  his  subjects  as  much  as  their  admi- 
ration. 

Louis  wished  to  engage  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to 
defend  the  states  of  Holland,  and  he  dispatched  L' Estrada 
to  enter  into  a  particular  negotiation  for  the  purpose  But 
the  elector,  from  some  personal  dislike,  refused  to  treat  with 
this  minister.  Louis  smothered  his  resentment,  and  after- 
wards sent  Colbert,  who  after  much  difficulty  and  many 
obstructions  brought  the  business  to  a  more  favourable  issue. 
On  this  occasion  he  remarks  that  *  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
which  can  vanquish  him  who  is  master  of  himself.'  '  This 
example,'  says  the  king  tohis  son,  *  may  teach  you  of  wiiat 
importance  it  is  for  a  prince  to  be  master  of  his  resentments  ; 
and  not  so  much  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  tiie  affront 
which  he  thinks  that  he  lias  received,  as  the  peculiar  junc- 
ture of  the  times  in  which  he  is.'  Bonaparte  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  learned  this  kingly  art  of  disguising  his  dis- 
like and  dissembling  his  hate  ;  or  we  should  not  have  been 
favoured  with  that  curious  insight  iato  his  character  witu 
which  we  were  furnisiied  by  iiis  last  interview  with  Lord 
Whitworth,just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war. 
*The  warmth,' says  Louis,  'which  transports  us,  vanishes  in  a 
little  time;  but  the  evils  which  it  produces  remain  for  ever 
present  to  our  minds,  and  they  are  emuittered  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  thev  were  occasioned  bv  our  fc5llv.' 

Louis  gave  orders  to  his  ambassador  to  lavish  his  bribes 
among  the  princijjal  deputies  of  the  United  I'roviiices  and 
in  particular  towns,  in  order  to  render  himself  master  of  their 
deliberations,  to  influence  the  choice  of  their  magistrates, 
and  to  e::c!ude  as  much  as  possible  the  parti :<ans  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  whom  lie  knew  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Lngland,  from  all  places  of  power  and  trust.  He  at  tlie 
same  time  made  courtly  present:^  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden* 
to  her  principal  adviser  the    Lurd  Chancellor  of  liic   king- 
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clom,  to  the  Queen  of  Deomark  and  the  Electress  of  Bran- 
denbcurp;,  to  the  Prince  of  HainauU,  aud  the  Count  de 
Seurin,  Louis  seems  to  have  prided  himself  in  the  poHcy  and 
the  virtue  of  these  pecuniary  hirgesses. 

*  It  often  happens,'  says  he,  '  that  small  sums  expended  with  judg- 
ment save  the  state  from  incomparably  greater  losses.  For  want 
of  a  single  vote  which  we  might  purcliase  cheap,  we  expose  our- 
selves to  the  hostility  of  whole  nations,  A  neighbour,  whom  we 
might  at  a  small  expence  have  made  our  friend,  costs  us  much 
more  when  he  becomes  our  enemy.  The  least  army,  which  may 
enter  our  territory,  carries  off  more  in  one  day  than  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  carry  on  a  secret  correspondence  for  ten  years  ;  and 
the  imprudent  economists  who  do  not  understand  these  maxims  soon- 
er or  later,  feel  the  bad  etferts  of  their  parsimony  in  the  desolation 
of  their  provinces,  the  cessation  of  their  revenues,  the  exhaustion  of 
their  treasures,  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  and  the  contempt  and 
aversion  of  their  people.' 

This  reasoning  appccars  specious,  and,  viewed  only  in  a  par- 
ticular light  and  with  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  statewhich 
js  benefited  by  the  result,  may  appear  incontrovertibiy  just, 
But  questions  of  morahty  are  not  questions  of  partial  con- 
sideration ;  they  are  of  wide  and  comprehensive  interest, 
Louis  had  probably  never  considered  the  Question  in  a  moral 
view;  or  he  thought  that  no  moral  prohibition  was  bind- 
ing, when  it  interfered  with  his  interested  policy.  Surely 
the  same  moral  precepts  which  are  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
individuals  arc  applicable  to  that  of  states  ;  and  that  no 
state  can  well  do  with  honour  what  an  individual  coutd  not 
atti-mpt  without  shame.  For  one  individual  to  endeavour 
to  bribe  another  to  betray  his  trust,  or  to  act  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  his  employer,  is  v/hat  no  sober  moralist  will 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  condenm  ;  and  certainly  when  one 
government  lavishes  its  resources  to  corrupt  the  public  func- 
tionaries of  another,  it  is  fruiltv  of  do'Uff  what  no  moraliet 
can  approve.  And  it  we  separate  the  policy  of  a  state 
from  tliose  plain  rules  of  rioht  which  are  thon"ht  obligatorv 
on  individuals, there  is  no  crime  however  atrocious,  which  may 
not  be  justified  by  considerations  of  political  convenience. 
It  is  not  the  immediate  etiect  of  an  action,  which  at  all 
determines  its  moral  quality.  The  immediate  effect  may 
be  most  benefi(;ial,  and  yet  the  principle  of  the  action  be 
most  base.  We  cannot  too  often  inculcate  on  nien  in  pub- 
lic as  well  as  in  private  stations,  the  necessity  of  being  go- 
verned by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  of  iiol  suffering  that  sense 
to  be  perverted  by  any  interested  considerations.  There  seems 
no  reason  why   nations  should  not   ado|)t    in    their  mutual 
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intercourse,   precisely  the  same  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
of  wliicli    individuals   acknowledge  the  authority   in  their 
dealings  with  each  other.     The  science  of  politics,   which  is 
at  present   such    an   enigmatical  jargon  of    duplicity   and 
fraud,  would  be  greatly  simpHfied.  The  law  of  nations,  which 
is  now  enveloped  in  so  much  mystery,  and  the  proh fie  source 
of  such  ruinous  contention,  would  be  found  in  reality  to  be  lit- 
tle more  than  the  plainest  precepts  of  moral  duty,  applied  on  a 
wider  and  more  extensive  scale,  and  suited  to  a  greater  mass 
and  diversity  of  interests.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
hardly  one  cause  of  dispute,   however  intricate,  respecting 
what  is  called  the  law  of  nations,  which   might  not  be  rati- 
onally decided  by   fair  inference    from  some  ot  the  great 
moral  precepts  which  are  consecrated  in  the  Christian  code. 
-The  laws  of  that  code  are  not  subject  to  any  narrow  limitar 
tions.     They   are  not  like  the  edicts  of  municipal  or  pro- 
vincial   law,   not  adapted    for   practical    use  beyond  some 
particular  line   of  wall,   river,  or  mountain.     They  will  be 
found  to  include,  if  examined    by  the  light  of  reason  and 
explained  by  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  most,   certain    and 
most  salutary  inferences  for  settling  every  diversity  of  nati- 
onal as  well  as  of  individual  animosity  and  contention. 

The  grief  which  Louis  experienced  on  thedeathof  the  queen 
his  mother,  and  thetender  and  atTectionate  manner  in  which 
he  commemorates  her  virtues,  do  credit  both  to  his  sensibi- 
lity and  his  intellect.     Those  sympathies  which  are  so   ami- 
able in  private  life,  seem  doubly  interesting,  when  they  are 
seen  to  display  their  charms    and  diffuse    their  sweets   in   a 
state  of  splendour,   in   which    they   are  so  rarely    found  to 
bloom.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason,  that  the  private  virtues 
of  a  sovereign  will  often  excite  popularity  and  conciliate  es- 
teem, even  where  they  are  attendedwith  noshining  talents,  no 
great  public  services,  and  no  political  capacity.     '  Nature,' 
Bays  Louis,  *  formed  the   first   bond    of  union  between   me 
and  my  mother;   but  those  affinities  which    are    formed    by 
the  qualities  of  the  soul    are  less  easy  to   be  dissolved   than 
those  which  are  cemented  by  the  ties  of  blood.'    After   this, 
Louis  describes  an  interview  which  he  had  with  his   brother 
on^  the  death  of  their  common    relation,  and   remarks  with 
great  truth  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  peace  of  the 
state  and  the  security  of  the  royal    family    than   the  close 
union  which  subsists  between  the  several   branches  and  the 
chief.     This  greatl}^  tends  to  dispirit  the  factious,  to  awe  the 
malcontents,  and  to  prevent  any  conspiracy  wliich  might  be 
attempted  from  within    or  from  without,  from  having  any 
Strong  point  of  union    or  ceelre  of  support.     If  there  ha(| 
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been  no  such  divisions  in  the  royal  family,  '  we  should  not,' 
saj's  Louis  to  his  son/  have  seen  so  many  rich  jewels  sever- 
ed from  the  crown  ot  France  by  those  who  seemed  to  be  most 
interested  in  their  preservation,  and  our  country  would  long 
ago  have  been  the  mistress  ot  the  world,  it  the  dissensions  oi" 
her  children  had  not  exposed  her  to  the  jealous  fury  of  her 
enemies.'  Little  did  Louis  think  when  lie  penned  this  sen- 
tence that  in  the  course  of  about  three  generations  after  his 
deatii,  the  inveterate  animosity  of  a  younger  brancli  ot  his 
family  to  the  ruling  sovereign,  would  subvert  his  throne,  and 
lay  the  monarchy  in  rums  !  For  to  whatever  muliiplicity  of 
causes,  remote  or  proxunate,  we  may  ascribe  the  French  re- 
volution, it  is  certain  that  the  ambitious  antipathy  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  reigning  family,  tended  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  precipitate  that  event.  His  authority  and 
his  fortune  were  for  a  long  lime  tlje  centre  spring  of  faction 
and  revolt,  his  largesses  corrupted  the  populace,  inflamed  the 
seditious,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  either  caused  or  aggra- 
vated the  public  discontent.  The  French  revolution  would 
indeed  have  taken  place  if  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  never 
lived,  but  the  explosion  would  probably  have  been  procras- 
tinated, and  the  consequences  less  disastrous. 

Of  the  vigilant  scrupulosity  with  which  Louis  guarded 
even  the  trivial  attributes  of  sovereignty,  the  following  anec- 
dote, with  the  remarks  which  he  makes  upon  it,  will  furnish 
us  with  a  specimen.  Flis  brother  liad  earnestly  solicited  him 
to  grant  one  request,  which  was  that  his  wife  might  sit  on  a 
chair  {chaise  a  dos)  in  the  presence  ol  the  queen.  This  tavour 
was  importunately  sought  and  as  peremptorily  refused.  On 
this  occasion  Louis  oliserves  that  there  is  nothing  of  which 
sovereigns  ought  to  be  more  jealous  than  that  pre-eminence 
which  constitutes  ttie  priiiripal  beauty  of  their  station. 
•  Every  tning,'  says  h.e^  'whicli  serves  to  denote  or  to  pre^ej  ve 
ii  should  be  infinitely  dear  to  us  ;  it  is  not  merely  our  own 
interest,  it  is  a  trust  for  wlnth  we  are  accountable  to  the  public 
and  to  our  successors.  We  cauaot  disp.ose  of  it  as  we 
please;  and  we  ought  lo  consider  it  as  one  of  those 
rights  of  the  crown  which  are  never  to  be  alienated.'  He 
thought,  and  perhaps  as  a  sovereign  he  thought  wisely,  that 
preiciisiuus  oi  tiui;  k;nd  were  not  mere  matters  of  ceremony  ; 
and  that  popular  respect  is  principally  to  be  preserved  by  ex- 
terior apj)carauces. 

Tliere  is  sometliing  so  strikingly  just  in  the  following  ob- 
servations, that  we  cannot  refrain  IVom  translating  them  for 
the  pleasure  of  our  readers.  They  will  find  an  echo  to  their 
sense  iu  every  heart; 
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*  Ali  the  virtues,  my  son,  possess  in  themselves  a  delicious  taste  of 
Jiappiness  which  does  not  depend  on  the  issue  of  events.  Whether 
tliey  experience  prosperity  or  misfortune,  whether  the  henefits  which 
they  confer  bo  gratefully  acknowledged  or  maliciously  reviled,  the 
secret  testimony  of  the  heart  to  their  desert  will  furnish  a  rich  source 
of  internal  satisfaction  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say  that  they  seldom 
fail  to  receive  the  praise  which  is  their  due.  But  of  all  the  virtues, 
probity  or  good  faith  is  that  which  is  marked  with  characters  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken  by  the  ignorant,  and  with  charms  too 
powerful  not  to  be  loved  by  all  the  world.  Corrupt  as  tlie  world  is,  pro- 
bity is  still  the  object  of  its  veneration  ;  and  even  those  who  have  the 
least  inclination  to  practise  it,  are  obliged  to  counterfeit  the  appear- 
ance, that  they  may  not  be  entirely  excluded  from  society.  In  hini 
to  whom  it  is  not  an  object  of  regard,  the  mostsplcndid  qualities 
soon  become  the  most  suspicious;  while  of  those  who  cherish  it 
with  fundness  we  consider  every  error  as  venial,  and  can  find  excuses 
€ven  for  the  grossest  misconduct.  It  is  the  oidy  virtue  on  which 
men  in  general  pride  themselves  in  every  variety  of  circumstances. 
There  are  times  and  conjunctures  in  which  good  sense  teaches  us 
that  clemency  may  be  out  of  season;  there  are  ages  and  countries  in 
which  even  those  who  are  deemed  very  good  kind  of  people  make 
a.  boast  of  every  species  of  intemperance.  But  there  is  no  time, 
no  place,  no  circumstance  in  which  we  would  willingly  be  thought 
to  be  wanting  in  probity.' 

There  are  many  moral  reflections  in  this  work  of  Louis, 
which  shew  depth  of  reflection  and  sagacity  of  observation. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  men  in  liigh  stations,  and  sove- 
reigns in  particular,  ought  to  be  more  cautious  than  in  making 
promises.  Those  who  have  much  to  give  must  still  have 
more  suitors  than  "they  can  have  patronage;  and  they  are 
accordingly  but  too  prone  to  make  up  for  the  comparative 
narrowness  of  tiieir means  orscantiness  of  their  favour,  by  the 
uabounded  liberality  of  their  professions.  Hence  ihey 
tire  usually  characterised  by  preci[)ilaiion  and  facility  in 
making  promises ;  but  they  sliouid  well  remember  tliat  in 
tliis  respect  precipitation  is  cruelty,  and  i'acility  per- 
fidy. How  many  a  heart  has  been  saddened,  if  not  quite 
broken  by  the  unmeaning  promises  of  the  great;  promises 
not  perhapsat  the  time  made  with  any  prrtidioiisintention,but 
uttered  without  consideration  !  But  '  recollect,'  says  Louis, 
*  that  the  only  means  of  inviolably  keeping  the  promise  is 
never  to  make  any  without  mature  consideration.  Lnpru- 
dence  almost  aUvavs  brink's  regret  and  falsehood  in  its  train ; 
it  is  dilncult  to  observe  with  punctuality  that  wliich  we 
jfromi'^e  wilh  levity  ;  and  every  person  vviio  will  pledge  his 
word  without  reason  will  soon  become  capable  of  retractinj^ 
U  without  shame.' 

We  wish  that  all  princes  and  all  governments  were  ani- 
mated by  this    scQiimenL  that  '  theiu    is  inch  an   intimate 
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relation  between  the  monarch   and  his   subjects,    that  the 
lowest  individual  cannot  sustain  any  loss  which,  by  a  neces- 
sary train  of  consequences,  does  not  do  some  damage  to  the 
sovereign.'     Few  monarchs  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  avoid   that  system    oi' J'avouritism  which  tends  to  render 
*beQ3  so  obnoxious  to  the  rest  of  their  subjects.      It   cannot 
be  expected  that  kings,  who  are  like  other  men^   should  be 
without  their  personal  attachments  ;  they  must  prefer  some 
individuals  to  others  ;  but  a  proper  sense  of  the  duties   of 
their  slatioHj  and   that  regard    for    the   genera!    v.'elfare   of 
their  people,  which  ought  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  a  sove- 
Teign,  should  not  sutler  the  partialities  of  friendship    or  the 
sensibilities  of  love  to  make  them  neglect    the    public  good, 
in  their  eager  desire  to  promote  tliat  of  a  few  selfish  indivi- 
ciQals.     A  king  is  but  half  a  king  if  he  be  the  king  only  of 
a  sect  or  a  faction;  his  individual  partialities,  whether  per- 
sonhl^  political,  or  religious,  should  vanish  in  the  sublime  sen- 
sations of  amoie  comprehensive    patriotism.      *  We  should 
t>e  persuaded,' says  Louis,'   that  we  can  have    no  interest  in 
favouring  one  more  than   another,   and   that   he    whom  we 
©blige  at  the  expense  of  justice  will  not   on    that  account 
regard  us    with    more  gratitude   and  esteem,   while   others 
will  not  fail  to  murmur  and  complain.      if  a  king  wish    to 
reign  at  once  in  the  hearts  of  all,  he  should  be  the  incorrup- 
tible judge  and  common  iather   of   all.'      In  the  excellent 
instructions  of  Louis  to  his  son    Philip    V.  on  his   leaving 
France  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,    we  find  the 
IbJIowing: 

*  Have  no  individual  attachments ;' and  in  the  end,  '  never 
][)ave  any  favourite  or  prime  minister.' 

A  king  without  a  mistress  is  a  piece  of  history  not  often 
to  be  found.  Louis  XIV.  had  his  ;  but  he  tells  his  son 
tiiat  it  is  not  good  to  follow  the  example.  His  remarks  on 
this  subject  are  very  just  and  interesting; 

'  l('  says  he, '  we  hapiien  to  fall  into  any  of  these  extravagancies, 
we  ovij;ht  at  least,  in  order  to  diminish  the  pernicious  consequences,  to 
adept  two  prtcautions  which  I  have  «!Mays  practised.  The  first  is, 
that  the  time  which  we  devote  t'>  iove,  should  nt-ver  be  taken  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  affairs  ;  for  our  first  object  sliouUl  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  authority  and  our  gh)ry,  which  cannot  be  maintained 
without  a-siduoiis  toil.  And  whatcvLi-  may  be  tlie  ardour  of  our 
passitm  wc  should  consider  that  any  diminution  of  our  credit  must 
tend  to  diiiiiuish  the  e»»eem  of  the  person  for  whom  we  make  the 
sacrifice,  liut  the  second  coubideration,  which  is  the  m(jst  delicate 
and  the  most  diftleult  to  manafre,  iS;  that,  when  we  bestow  (Uir  heart, 
we  sbouUi  rcuiaiii  laabieis  of  our    undt;r>iarviing  ;    thttt   wk    slioul*! 
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separate  tho  sensibilities  of  the  lover  from  the  resolutions  of   fhe  so» 
vercigu  ;  and  that  the  beauty  to  whom  we  are  irniebted  for  our  plea- 
sures, should  never  have  the  liberty  of  speaking  of  our  mii^isters  or 
our  affairs.     The  heart  of  a  prince  is  attacked  like  a  place   that  is 
besieged.     The  first  object  is  to  get  possession  of  all    the  posts  by 
which  it  may  be  approached.     An  artful  woman  first  endeavours  to 
remove  every  thing  that  stands   iu   the   way   of   her    interests;  that 
she  and  her  t'riends  may  be  exclusively   heard,    she   inspires  us  v,'ith. 
suspicion  towards  some  and  with  disgust  towards   others;  ami  if  we 
are  not  od  our  guard  against  her  wiles,  we  must  oblige  her   by  diso- 
bliging all  the  rest  of  the  world.       The  moment  you  give  a  womaa 
liberty  to  discuss  matters  of  political    moment,    she   will  inevitablj 
lead  you  into    error.      Your    sensibility   for    her   person  will  give 
a  zest  even  to  her  weakest  arguments,  and  make  you   insensibly  lea» 
to  the  interest   to  which  she  inclines;  and   her    natural   imbecility 
of  judgment    making  her   prefer   frivolous  to   more    solid  consixle- 
rations,    you     will    always  be   in   danger    of   adopting    the     mea- 
sures which  you  ought  to  shun.     They  are  eloquent  in  their  expres- 
sions, importunate  in   their  intreatics,   intractable  in  tlieir  opiivioia*;, 
and  all  this  is  often  founded  only  on  some  private  pique,  some  per- 
sonal attachment,  or  some  inconsiderate  promise.  A  secret  with  theia 
is  never  safe  ;  it  they  want  knowledge,   simplicity  may  make   them 
betray  what  they  ought  to  conceal;  if  they  have  lalents,they  are  never 
without  some  secret  confederacies  or   intrigues  ;  they   have  always 
some  mysterious  coterie  for  the  purpose    of    ambition   or  defence, 
where  they  never  fail  to  disclose  all  that    ihey  know    the  moment 
they  think   that  it  will  promote  their  interest.     1  will  acknowiedga 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  prince  whose  heart  is  warmed   with  paii- 
sion  anu  impressed  with  esteem  for  the  object  whom  he  loves,  to  bring 
himself  to  adopt  all  these  precautions ;   but  it  is  in  the  most  diifnruh 
things  that  our  virtue  should  appear  ;  and  it  is  for  want   of  having 
observed  them  that  we  see  in  history  so  many  fatal  examples  of  ex- 
tinguished families,  subverted  thrones,  ruined  provinces,  and  anni- 
hilated empires.' 

Though  we  find  In  this  work  many  sentiments,  as  miglit 
be  expected,  more  favourable  to  the  divine  rights  of  kings 
thaii  to  the  less  doubtful  rights  of  ordintiry  men,  we  have  on 
the  whole  been  pleased  with  the  perusal.     Wehave  met  with 
much  interesting  matter,  and  with  many  reflections    vvhicli 
indicate  a  sagacity  and  extent  of  observation,  that  would  dt> 
honour  to  a  person  of  a  more  philosophic  turn  of  mind  than  we 
ever  supposed  Louis  XIV.  to  have  been.  Before  we  conclude 
this  article  we  will  just  mention  that  an  English  translaliott 
of  the  original   metnoirs   is  preparing  by  Elizabeth    Anna- 
bella  de  lirusasque,   a  lady   whom  it  would  be  more  easy 
to  commend  too  little    than  too  much    tor  her  talents  and 
her  virtues. 
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Art.  Vir. — Benzenbergs  Fersuche,  S^'c. 

Senzenhcrg's   Inquiry  into  the  Proof  of  the  Doctrine  qf  the 
Rtvolution   of  the.    Earth. 

COPERNICUS  was  the  first  who  taught  the  diurnal  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  on  its  axis  audits  annual  revolution  round 
the  sun.  This  system  excited  little  notice  for  the  first  fifty 
years,  but  the  discovery  of  the  telescope  increased  the  desire 
and  the  interest  of  astronomical  studies,  till  the  great  Galileo 
arose  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system. 

Among  the  argumen  tsvvhichwere  produced  against  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  there  was  one  on  which  ihe  two  celebrated  op- 
pugners  of  the  system,  Tycho  and  Riccioli,  laid  great  stress.  It 
■was  this:  a  stone  dropped  from  the  top  of  a  tower  lights  at  the 
base ;  but,  if  the  earth  moved,  the  stone  would  fall  far  to  the 
west,  since  the  tower  is  carried  about  the  rate  of  6()0  feet  in  a 
second  to  the  east.  ButCopernicusand  Kepler  answered,  that  if 
the  earth  moved  every  thing  u]ion  the  surfacemust  move  with 
it;  and  that  consequently  the  stone,  which  before  being  let 
fall  had,  like  the  tower,  a  direction  to  the  east,  preserved  that 
direction  during  its  fall.  Thus  a  stone  which  is  dropped 
from  the  mast  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  lights  at  the  foot, 
though  perhaps  the  ship  advancfes  2.5  feet  in  the  interval. 
Tycho  denied  this  ;  but  it  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Gassendi  on  a  fast-sailing  vessel  in  tlie  harbour 
of  Marseilles. 

In  the  year  in  which  Galileo  died,  Newton  was  born,  ( !  f)l2,> 
whose  genius,  illumined  by  the  spirit  of  hitn  who  made  light 
out  of  darkness,  explained  the  complex  motion  of  the  solar 
system.  He  was  the  first  who  positively  affirmed  that  '  if 
bodies  fall  perpendicularly,  the  earth  must  be  at  rest;  but 
they  do  not,  according  to  the  common  supposition,  swerve 
towards  the  west,  but  towards  the  east.* 

Jf  the  earth  mcn'e  round  its  axis,  the  top  of  a  tower  is  ac- 
cordingly farther  from  the  earth's  axis  than  the  bottom. 

The  farther  a  body  is  from  the  centre  of  motion,  the 
greater  is  its  swing,  and  consequently  tlie  top  of  a  tower 
must  have  a  greater  sv/ing  towards  the  east  than  the  bottom. 
]f  a  point  were  made  at  the  top  of  a  tower  exactly  perpendicu- 
lar over  another  point  at  ttie  bottom,  and  that  at  the  top 
moved  with  more  velocity  towards  the  east  than  that  at  the 
bottom,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  the  earth  turns  on   its  axis. 

The  moile.  of  making  the  experiment  is  very  simple.  A 
well  turned  ball  is  hung  at  the  highest  point,  and  suffered  to 
hang  till  it  ceases  to  move.  If  the  earth  revolve  on  its  axis, 
the  ball  will  receive   the  same   iujpiiisioa    tonaids  the  east. 
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^vhich  the  tower  has  where  it  is  suspended  If  it  be  dropped 
as  sot'tl^'as  possible,  it  does  not  lose  this  impulsion  during 
its  fall,  and  it  lights  just  by  the  perpendicular  point  at  the 
bottom.  It'  the  ball  move  during  its  fall  with  a  greater  im- 
pulsion towards  the  east,  than  the  point  at  the  bottom,  it 
must  get  before  it  and  fall  to  the  east  of  it.  This  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  German  measure,  in  a  height  of  230  feet,  to 
about  4t  lines,  which  the  ballast  falls  to  the  east  of  the 
plummet-point  at  the  bottom. 

This  was  taught  by  Newton  in  lC)79-  The  accounts  of  it 
are  found  in  Bud's  Histor3'of  the  Royal  Society.  The  society 
acknowledged  the  importanceot  the  experiment  which  prov- 
ed the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  so  decisive  and  striking  a 
manner.  They  ordered  their  secretary,  Dr.  Hook,  to  pursue 
the  inquiry,  but  he  made  his  experiment  only  on  a  height 
of  twenty-seven  feet.  This  the  society  thought  too  little, 
and  named  a  committee  to  prosecute  the  business;  but  no 
account  of  their  experiments  is  found  in  the  papers  of  the 
society. 

Since  the  deviation  to  the  west,  on  the  above  supposition, 
amounts  only  to4|  lines,  it  was  thought  impossible  that 
experiments  should  be  made  wiiii  so  much  nicety  as  decisive- 
ly to  ascertain  so  small  a  quantity.  At  least  we  find  no  one 
who  for  the  space  of  110  years  ventured  to  repeat  the  same. 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  idea  was  first  started 
by  a  man  whom  all  the  world  revered  ;  of  whom,  particular- 
ly in  England,  not  a  word  was  lost ;  and  even  whose  mistakes 
1)0  one  presumed  to  call  in  question  till  about  half  a  century 
a<jro. 

After  a  lapse  of  110  years  Guglielmlni,  a  young  geome- 
trician of  Bologna,  undertook  to  make  these  experiments 
on  the  tower  of  the  Asinelli.  Gugliehnini  overcame  tiie  great 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  this  attempt  by  his 
penetration  and  his  constancy  ;  nor  did  he  rest  till  his  ex- 
periments had  reached  that  accuracy  which  he  thought 
necessary  to  determine  this  important  question.  It  was 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Gugliehnini  that  he  ventured  to  re- 
peat expej  imeuts  which  had  not  only  been  abandoned  for 
IJOyears,  but  which  had  so  far  sunk  iiuoobhvion  that  they 
were  hardly  mentioned  in  elementary  treatises  or  astronomy. 
In  his  first  experiments  he  met  with  notmug  but  obstruc- 
tions; and  some  trivial  causes  which  he  cuuld  not  discover 
operated  injuriously  on  the  railing  balls.  And  at  th  t  time 
it  had  not  been  3  et  delei  inined  whetber  exneri.nents  could 
be  conducted  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to  determine  with 
certainty  the  fallof  ti.'e  halls  to  the  distance  of  4^  lines. 

From  aheig-.it  o"'  i-i  )  feet  he  let  ('all  sixteen  balls  in  still 
weather  un   seven  diiierent  days,   betvi-een  one  and  three  in 
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the  morning,when  there  was  no  noise  or  traffic  in  the  streets. 
The  balls  were  very  carefully  turned  and  polished.  They 
were  suspended  by  a  small  pair  of  pincers,  which  let  them 
fall  without  any  effort  or  impulsion.  About  twenty-five 
minutes  after  their  suspension,  the  balls  hung  so  still,  that 
no  motion  could  be  discerned  in  them  even  by  the  micro- 
scope;  but  the  slightest  tremor  in  the  tower,  or  the  most 
silky  breeze  made  them  swing  again. 

By  means  of  the  plummet  line,  Guglielmini  accurately 
determined  the  point  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  which  lay 
exactly  under  the  point  of  suspension.  He  found  that  the 
point  which  was  the  mean  distance  out  of  uli  the  balls,  lay 
eightlines  to  the  east  and  five  to  the  south  from  theplummet- 
point.     He  published  his  experiments  in  1792. 

But  some  years  after  it  was  discovered  that  Guglielmini 
had  committed  a  double  error  in  histheorv  ;  that  the  devi- 
ation  of  the  balls  to  the  east  should  have  been  about  five 
lines,  and  that  there  was  no  deviation  to  the  south.  Per- 
haps during  the  experiments  of  Guglielmini  the  towers 
might  have  been  declined  a  little,  since  he  did  not  deter- 
mine the  plummet  point  till  six  months  after  his  experiments. 
And  when  accidentally  the  mistakes  of  his  reckoning  agreed 
with  those  of  his  experiments,  he  erroneously  believed  that 
his  experiments  were  correct,  till  La  Place  shewed  him  the 
errors  of  his  theory. 

In  1802,  Dr.  Benzenberg  instituted  similar  experiments 
on  the  tower  of  St.  Michael's  church  in  Hamburgh.  This 
tower  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Germany,  and  constructed 
purposely  for  physical  experiments  by  the  architect  Sonin. 
It  is  402  Parisian  feet  in  height :  and  since  the  whole  shaft 
of  the  tower  is  open,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  descent  of  3iO 
feet.  But  these  could  be  begun  only  at  the  height  of  "2,35 
feet,  as  the  draught  of  air  under  the  cupola  was  too  strong. 
x\s  the  tower  is  situated  in  a  very  populous  street,  a  little 
agitation  continually  takes  place  in  it;  and  the  balls,  which 
were  turned  and  polished  with  all  possible  nicety,  did  not 
fall  exactly  on  one  point.  The  greatest  difference  was  eigh- 
teen lines.  In  order  to  have  a  surer  medium,  the  experi- 
ments were  often  repeated,  and  on  different  days;  for  in  a 
great  series  of  observations,  the  accuracy  of  the  medium  is 
as  the  number  of  the  observations  divided  bv  the  greatest 
difference  .  In  cases  in  which  we  cannot  contine  the 
difference,  we  must  make  several  series  of  experiments,  and 
lake  the  medium  of  each.  From  these  mediums  a  medium 
must  a  second  time  be  taken  ;  which  accordingto  the  nature 
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fef  the  thing  can  vary  very  little  from  the  truth;'  fcfr  in  an 
•infinite  number  of  inquiries,  tlje  l.ttle  differences  happen  as 
often  on  one  side  as  on  another;  and  accordin2:lv  thev 
alternately  negative  each  other.  //*  tlih  manner  we  maij 
make  a  more  certain  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  medium  out  of  thirty-one  different  balls  which  werfe 
dropped  on  seven  diflerent  days  with  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion, was  four  lines  to  the  east  and  one  and  a  half  to  the  south. 
Of  these  thirty-one  balls  twentv- one  fell  to  the  east,  two  on  the 
line,  ai.'d  eighttothe  west.  From  thegreater  number  of  balls 
tvhicli  fell  to  the  east,  it  was  soon  seen  that  there  was  a 
force  which  drove  the  falling  balls  in  that  direction.  ^I'he 
tremulous  agiUuions  of  the  tower  produced  some  differences 
in  the  falling  of  the  balls  ;  and  hence  some  may  have  devi- 
ated to  the  west.  These  little  differences  negatived  one 
another;  and  thus  the  medium  out  of  thirty-one  expeii- 
nients  agreed  so  well  with  the  calculation.  According  to 
this  the  point  where  the  balls  fell  was  four  lines  to  the  east 
from  the  plummet  line.  But  the  one  and  a  half  hne  of  varia- 
tion to  the  south  was  a  failure  in  the  experiment;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  La  Place,  of  Dr.  Gauss,  and  of  Dr. 
Olbers,  the  balls  should  fall  exactly  to  the  east  if  the  eartli 
revolve  on  its  axis.  This  variation  to  the  south  was  proba- 
bly occasioned  by  the  unequal  ten)perature  of  the  air  in  the 
tower,  which  on  the  south  side  is  always  warmer  than  on  the 
north  ;  and  thus  a  stream  was  occasioned  which  gave  the 
balls  a  dellection  to  the  south. 

To  determine  this^  experiments  should  be  mada  in  a  mine 
under  tlie  eai  th  ;  for  we  n^.ay  sanpose  that  the  air  is  here  of  ari 
uniform  temperature  through  the  whole  shafts  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  dread  any  thirig 
from  the  agitation  and  the  tremors  which  are  always  found 
in  the  towers  of  churclses.  in  a  journey  through  the  county 
of  Maikin  tlieautumn  of  ]80>'3,  Dr.  Benzenberg  discovered 
the  shaft  of  an  old  coal  pit,  which  was  ^fiO  feet  deep  and 
^vell  suited  to  the  purpose.  As  tins  shaft  was  no  ionger 
worked,  no  disturbance  could  be  feared.  In  this  shal't  Dr. 
Benzenberg  obtained  permission  to  carry  on  his  expefi- 
ments,  and  he  had  a  small  hat  built  at  ttie  top  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  as  here  there  was  too  strong  a  draught,  he  had 
the  shaft  closely  covered  in  witli  boards  and  turf,  and  sus- 
pended the  balls  below.  At  the  bottom  the  shaft  was  stop- 
ped up  with  straw  andearth.so  thai  the  air  v/os  quite  at  rest. 
The  rising  of  the  water  in  the  auturim  of  1S03,  prevented 
the  experiments  from  being  successfully  prosecuted  t'.Il  the 
following  vear.     Tiie  balii  were  about   an  inch  in  diameter^ 
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carefully  turned  and  polished.  They  were  suspended  from 
a  flattened  horse-bair,  wliich  was  held  by  a  little  pair  of  pin- 
cers screwed  to  a  balkj  so  that  the  balls  fell  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  smallest  force. 

Out  of  twenty-eight  balls  the  medium  was  five  lines  from 
the  plummet  point  to  the  east  According  to  the  calcula- 
tion this  point  in  a  descent  of  '260  feet  should  be  4~  lines  to 
the  east.  The  difference  of  •^'*g.  between  the  experiments 
and  the  calculation  is  insignificant.  It  proceeds  from  a 
little  failure  in  the  experiments^  and  would  vanish  on  in- 
creasing the  number.  The  balls  diverged  from  the  medium 
about  fifteen  lines.  This  difference  would  have  been  less, 
had  the  shaft  been  perfectly  dry,  and  a  little  drop  of  water, 
sometimes  Oil  this  side  and  sometimes  on  that,  had  not  oc- 
casionally touched  the  balls.  But  as  tliese  drops  fell  as  much 
on  one  side  asanother,  they  negatived  each  ollier's  operations, 
and  hence  the  medium  differed  so  little  from  the  calcula- 
tion. 

From  these  experiments  it  was  determined,  that  balls  do 
not  fall  perpendicularly  from  a  great  height,  but  deviate 
easterly  from  a  plummet  line.  2.  Tliat  there  is  no  deviation 
towards  the  souths  as  some  geometricians  afhrm, on  accountof 
the  resistance  of  the  air.  3.  That  the  deviation  toward  the 
east  is  too  small  lobe  remarked  in  a  single  ball,  but  that  in 
a  multitude  of  experiments  it  may  be  clearly  ascertained. 
And  we  see  that  there  is  a  cause  which  impels  the  balls 
more  towards  the  east  than  towards  the  west.  Of  these 
tweniv-eight  balls,  twenty  repeatedly  fell  east  of  the  meridian 
of  the  plummet  line. 

In  the  time  of  Copernicus  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain, 
by  experiment  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  for  that  know- 
ledge was  not  yet  attained  which  is  necessary  to  precede  the 
calculation,  how  far  bodies  failing  from  a  given  height 
should  deviate  to  the  east.  Before  this  could  be  determined 
It  was  requisite  to  discover  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  and 
how  much  time  the  balls  would  occupy  in  tlieir  fall.  It 
was  also  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  in  order  to  determine  how  much  this  impeded  the 
balls  in  their  descent. 
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Akt.  \' lit. —P'ie  Politique  de  Louis  Philippe   Joseph,  der- 
nier Due  UOrleans,  &jC. 

Political  Life  of  Philip  Louis  Joseph,  late  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Svo.     Paris.     Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

AMONG  all  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  this  abomi- 
tiable  miscreant,  there  is  no  one  which  appears  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  present,  in  which  the  unknown  au- 
thor has  merely  selected  such  facts  as  are  well  ascertained, 
and  related  them  without  being  swayed  by  the  bias  of  any 
party.  In  his  youth  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  vicious  5  but  a  neglected  education  and  a 
very  limited  understanding  abandoned  him  to  the  extra- 
vagancies of  passion,  which  for  a  long  time  seemed  to 
flow  only  in  the  current  of  sensual  dissipation,  till  its  course 
was  altered  by  ambition  strengthened  by  revenge.  In  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  he  felt  no  restraint  from  any  convic- 
tion of  moral  duty  or  from  the  sensibilities  of  humanity. 
Avarice  was  besides  one  of  the  predominant  features  of  his 
character  ;  and  if  it  appeared  to  vanish  for  a  season,  he  was 
yet  perpetually  intent  on  securing  new  sources  of  wealth, 
without  being  awed  by  any  considerations  of  justice,  of  de- 
cency, or  even  by  the  dread  of  the  foulest  crimes.  His  lust 
of  power,  which  was  kindled  in  a  later  period  of  life,  was 
often  subordinate  to  inferior  views.  Rapacity  and  revenge 
were  the  incentives  of  his  ambition,  and  permitted  his  natu- 
ral indolence  and  cowardice  to  govern  him  at  intervals,  with- 
out ever  enabling  him  to  undertake  any  thing  with  per- 
severing exertion  and  permanent  intrepidity.  What  has 
been  said  of  his  deep-laid  sclieme  to  place  himself  on  the 
throne  of  France  appears  from  this  impartial  statement 
altogether  groundless,  as  his  acknowledged  character 
might  have  led  us  to  expect.  Mirabeau,  unhappily  neglect- 
ed by  ilie  court,  employed  him  for  a  long  time  as  an  instru- 
ment, whom  he  would  have  gladly  placed  upon  the  tbrone 
as  a  sort  of  puppet  king  to  be  governed  at  his  pleasure. 
Hence  the  horrors  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  October,  17S9, 
which  were  supported  by  the  gold  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  promoted  them  as  far  as  he  was  able,  but  without  the 
energy  and  the  spirit  which  were  necessary  to  consummate 
the  iniquity  and  turn  it  to  account.  From  that  time  iMira- 
heau  appears  to  have  forsaken  him.  Orleans  proceeded  by 
stinting  the  corn  markets  and  other  foul  means  to  excite 
inquietude  among  the  rabble,  principally  from  resentment 
because  the  king  refused  to  appoint  him  high   admiral.     La 
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Fayette  discovered  the   scandalous  intrigue,   and   the  king 
pardoned  him  on  the  condition    of  opening   his   granaries. 
He  then  sent  him  to  England  under    the  |)retext  of  ari  im- 
portant secret  mission,  that  he  might   learn  the   sentiments 
of  the  court  respecting  the  Netherlaud!-',   in  which    he   was 
perhaps  himself  deceived  by  the  hope  of  obtaining    the  go- 
vernment of  these  provinces.  But  when  the  prospect  chang- 
ed, he  Went  back  of  his  own  accord   about   the  time  of  the 
confederation    iti    the   year  171:^0,  and    was  rescued  by  his 
clients  from  the  danger  of  being    prosecuted  for  his   crimes 
of  the  .'Jlh  arfd  fith  of  October,  though  jMirabcau  diligently 
avoided  interesting  himself  in  his  favour,  atid  even  lament- 
ed that  circumstances   would  not    permit  his  apprehension. 
He  now  went  on  to  attach  himself  to  the  Jacobins,   though 
it  appears  that  he  at  the  sr.rne  time  wished  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  king,  who,  on  the  o[)ening  of  the    legislative 
assembly,  gave  l)im  the  long  \vi*hed   for  place  of  admiral. 
He  testified  his  warmest  thanks,  and  went   to   the   levee  on 
the  following  Sunday  ;  but  the  courtiers,  who  were  not  aware 
of  this    reconciliation,  treated  him  with  so    much  contempt 
that  he  departed  without  having  seen  any  of  the  royal  fami- 
l}'.  His  iury  and  resentment  now  passed  all  bounds.  He  took 
a  very  active  part   in  the  Committee. of  Insurrection  which 
met  at  Charenton  ;  he  was  privy  to  the  attack   on  the  iOlh 
<if  August,  and   lavished    his  money   among  the   Marseil- 
lese.     He  took  a  more  decisive  part  in  the  massacres  of   the 
'2d  of  Seplember,  and  appears  to  have  been  particularly  in- 
strumental in  the  death  of  his  sister-in-law  the  Princess  Lam- 
balle.     He  had  very  early  in  life  ruined  her  husband,  whom 
he  had  drawn  into  all  his  extravagancies.     When  her  head 
streaming  with  blood  was  placed  on  a  pike  under  his  window, 
heroie  from  tabic,  at  which  he  was  sitting  with  some  guests, 
wentto  the  window,  soon  sat  down  again,  and  very  coolly  said, 
*'Ah  !  lama'iheureuse  !  J'avalsbien  predit  qu'ellefiniraitmiser- 
ablement.'    ^Ah!  poor  creature!    I  always  thought  she  would 
c  )me  toa  miserable  end.'   Anotherperson  hasreported  him  to 
have  said  when  he  saw  the  unfortunate  princess's  head  at  his 
■  window,  'Ali!  the  Princess  Lamballe  !  1  have  not  seen  her  look 
so  well  a  long  rime.'     When  hie   was  chosen  into  the    JNati- 
onal  Convention  he  [)!aycd  a  miserable  farce  under  the  name 
ofEqtiality,  immediately  attached    himself  to  the  party   of 
the  JMounlain,  and  promoted  by  rvery  possible  means,    first 
the  accusation,  and   next   the  condemnation    of  the  king. 
To  this   the  Girondists  were  in  part  constr;iined  to   assent, 
■since  they   were   represented    as   loyalists,  and   thought  by 
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tills  sacrifice  to  establish    their  own  security.     In  the  mean 
time   the    sentence     of  death     would    hardly    have    been 
determined   if   Orleans  had    not  been  lavish    of   his    pro- 
mises and    hjs  gold-        On  the  day    before   the   delirery  of 
ibe  sentence,  he  invited  the  most  notorious  denuties   of  the 
Mountain  to  a  great  dinner,  among  whom  was  Lepelleticr  St, 
Fargeau,  who  with  five  and  twenty  of   his    colleagues^    had 
bound  himself  by  an    oath    not  to    vote    for    death.       But 
Orleans  found  means  so  to  terrify  liini,  by    the  fear  of  ^losing 
his  inunodcrate  wealth,  which  was  the  idol  of  his  soul,  and 
partly  toexalt  him  by  the  prospect  of  a  connexion  with  his 
i'amily,  that  he  swore  with  his  friends  to  vote  for  deafeli,  and 
actually    kept  his  promise,  which    afterwards   cost   him  hjs 
life.    Dumourier,  it  is  true,  came  to  Paris  a  short  time  before 
the  execution  of  the  king,,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  pro- 
moting   his  rescue,    for    which  purpose    he    had   procured 
officers  and  men   on  whom  he  could  rely,  to  the  amount  of 
three  or  four  thousand  men;    but  it  is  very  probable   that  his 
object  was  rather  to   procu.-e  the  crown  for  t"  e  eldest  son   of 
the  dukeof  Orleans,  who  was  then  with  liis  tirny,  and  tiiat 
when  he  found  this  to  be  impracticable    on  account    of  tlie 
general  abhorrence  in  which  the  father  \V;is  held,  he  returned 
in  order  to  mature  some  other   plot.      'I'he    hatred   of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans   was  carried    to   its   liighest   pilch  by   the 
manner  in  which,  on  the  day  when  the  s:?ntence  was  passed, 
he  voted  on  all  the  three  questions  against  the  kjog,    which 
excited    not   only  generally    in    the    convention,  but  even 
amongst   the  most  furious  partizans  of  the   Mountain,   the 
most  undissembled  reprobation.     On   the  day  of   the  exe- 
cution he  was  on  the  bridge  during  the  whole  time,  laughed 
when  the  head  fell  off,  and  remained  till  the  body  was  taken 
away,   vvhen  he  hastened  to  his  pleasure-house   at   lliency, 
where  he  indulged   in  e\evy  excess   with    his  accomplices. 
But  h.e  so;-)n  sau'  that  he  had  been  deceived,  that  his   friends 
d;d  not  show  ttie  least  concern  for  his  interests  ;  and  he  was 
obliged,  as  the  expiation  of  his  fears,  to  sacrifice  not  onlj'  his 
wealth,  but  his  librarv,  his  pictures,  and  his  jewels,  in  order 
as    far   as  possible    to   shield    himself  against  a   decree    of 
accusation.     In  April,  I7l)3,  he   was   nevertheless,  however 
unjustly  implicated   in    the  accusation    of  Dumourier,   and 
sent  to  Marseilles,  where  he  was  guarded  iike  other  persons  of 
the  royal  family ;  aiid  though  on  his  first    examination    be- 
fore the  criminal  tribunal  oi'  the  departnient  of   tiie  Mouths    . 
oi    the  Rhone   he  was    acquitted,    he    was   not  restored   to 
liberty  ;  and  soon  after  K(jbespi'iire   had  him  comprehended 
ju  his  accusation  a^^qii  ist  the  Gircndists,  pailly   in   order  to 
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rid  himself  of  a  phantom    which   had  become  troublesome^ 
and  partly  to  mitigate  the  clamour  against  the  accusation  of 
the  Girondists,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  man  whom  all  parties 
conspired  to  execrate.     He  was  brought  back  to  Paris    dur- 
ing the  execution  of  the  twenty-one  deputies,  on  the  lOth  of 
September  1793  ;  underwent  a  short  confinement  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie_,  where  he  was  treated  pretty  well  and  permitted  to 
drink  as  much  white  champain  as  he  pleased;    and  after  a 
single  hearing  in  which  he    was    tolerably   defended  by  his 
client  Voidel,  he  was  executed   on   the  7th   of  November^ 
179S,on  the  same  place  in  which  Louis  XVI. met  his  end.  In- 
vigorated by  champaign  he  put  on  something  like  an  appear- 
ance of  courage  on  the  day  of  his   execution;  but  yet  the 
horror  of  his  end  had  quite  bleached    ail   the   purple  of  his 
cheek;   and  in  his  last  moments  he  conversed  very   devoutly 
with  his  confessor.     No  man  pitied  him  ;  and  his  memory  is 
so  abominated    that   it  is   considered  a  reproach   to   have 
known  him.     Besides  his  public  crimes,  he  was  polluted  by 
amukitude  of  other  enormities  of  which  the  traces  are   va- 
nishing into  obscurity.      Among  these  we   may   name   his 
tricks  at  play,  a  talent  which  he  purchased    from    the   infa- 
mous Curtuis,  b}'  which  he  won  immense  sums  in   England  ; 
also  his  murder  of  the   banker  Pinet,  who  had   trusted   tq 
him  his  port  folio,  containing  twenty  millions  in   which   the 
fortune  of  many  persons  were  included.     Among  these  some 
had  obtained  information  from  one  of  the  servants  whom  he 
had  sent  away,  which  would  have  led  to  a  judicial   accusa- 
tion, but  which  was  of   no    avail,   as  Orleans   contrived   by 
some  means  or  oilier  to  get  him  sent  out  of  France. 


Art.  IX. — Voyage  dans  ha  deux  Louisianes,  ^c. 

Travels  into  the  tico  Loidsianas  and  among  the  Savage  Na^ 
tions  of  the  Missouri,  also  the  United  States,  the  Ohio  and 
the  adjacent  Provinces,  m  1801,  1802,  and  1803.  With 
a  Sketch  of  the  Manners,  Usages,  Character,  and  the. 
Civil  and  Religious  Customs  of  the  People  of  these  dif- 
ferent Countries.  Bi/  M.  Perin  da  Lac.  iSvo.  Paris. 
J 805.     Imported  by  Decoiichy, 

THE  author  in  August, ISO],  took  his  passage  in  an  Ame- 
rican vessel  for  New  York.  In  this  city  he'contemplates 
with  pleasure  the  marks  of  increasing  opulence.  Tlie 
streets  are  large  and  furnished  with  footways;  the  markets 
are  well  provided,  and  that  of  fish  particularly  renownec^ 
for  thefjuahty  and  diversity  of  the  species^both  of  the  rivej: 
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and  the  ocean.  Th^re  are  tv/o  public  promenades,  but 
little  iVequented.  The  men,  intent  only  on  tlic  pursuits  of 
avarice,  havejiltle  idea  of  walking  for  amnsenient  ;  and  the 
women  make  a  mall  of  one  of  the  principal  streets.  The 
yellow  fever  seems  a  great  enemy  to  the  increasing  popula- 
tion of  tliis  as  well  as  of  the  other  maritime  towns  of  North 
America.  The  cause  of  this  deslructive  scourge  is  princi- 
pally ascribed  to  the  merchants'  docks  or  wharfs,  in  which, 
till  lately,  no  outlet  was  contrived  for  the  accumulated  filth  ; 
which,  acted  upon  by  the  intense  heals  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, occasions  those  mephitic  efHuvia  which  are  so  unfa- 
vourable to  life.  When  the  yellow  fever  makes  its  appear- 
ance, it  causes  even  the  American  for  a  season  to  forsake  the 
pursuit  of  gain,  which  in  his  bosom  is  found  superior  to 
«very  other  feeling  but  the  love  of  life.  If  the  exchange  be 
^ieserted  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  speaking  of  this  mercenary 
people,  that  the  domestic  charities  have  been  previously  dis- 
solved. The  sick  are  left  to  the  care  of  negroes, who  seem  privi- 
leged from  the  effects  of  the  contagion,  and  who  often  dis- 
|>atch  the  patient  in  order  to  get  possession  of  hispropertj. 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  disorder  confines  its  ravages  to  the 
sea-coast;  and  that  there  is  no  instance  of  its  having  been 
propagated  in  the  countr3\  'i'he  symptoms  of  this  dreadful 
analady  seetn  to  belassitLide,  pain  in  the  kidneys,  headach, 
parched  mouth,  difficult  respiration,  loss  of  taste,  delirium^ 
spitting  of  blood,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  repletion  and 
juptureef  the  vessels,  stupor,  death  !  The  wars  of  Europe 
ifiither  open  to  the  Americans  new  sources  of  wealth  or 
increase  the  old.  The  commerce  p.f  Holland,  France,  and 
Spain,  is  for  the  most  part  carried  en  in  their  ships;  and 
rcven  the  English  are  often  obliired  to  trust  their  merchandize 
^o  the  same  protection.  New  York  chiefly  supplies  the 
West  Indies  with  provisions,  and  exports  a  good  deal  of 
.colonial  produce  in  return.  The  trade  oi'  ship-building  is 
.^carried  on  to  great  extent  at  New  York. 

In  the  United  IStates  they  reckon  fifty-three  different  sects 
of  Ghristians,  who  all  live  in  harmony  and  peace.  As  reli- 
gious opinions  are  susceptible  of  an  almost  endless  diversity, 
these  sects  are  daily  increasing;  but  no  religious  feuds  are  oc- 
casioned where  nq  political  favour  is  shewn.  No  sect  is 
nmde  invidious  by  exclusive  privileges.  In  the  United 
States  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  separation  be- 
tween the  sexes  and  at  the  same  early  period  as  with  us.  Boys 
and  girls  are  sent  to  the  same  school  and  receive  the  same 
instructions.  When  their  education  is  finished,  their  friends 
Fhom  they  have  made  at  schopl,  pr  may  make  in  the  world. 
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may  visit  them  without  restraint  ;withoiit  parental  jealousies 
or  prohibitions.  And  when  love  succeeds  to  friendship,  it  is 
not  sufl'ered  to  prey  in  secret  on  the  heart.  The  declaration 
is  frank  ;  and  pride  opposes  no  obstacles  to  the  conjugal 
vmion  of  those  who  love.  Eclucation  is  principally  confined 
to  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  Varieties  of  erudition  and 
elegance  of  taste  would  only  oppose  the  acquisition  of  that 
which  is  the  chief  object  of  American  ambition. 

Symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever,  which   had   begun   to  ap- 
pear, precipitated    the  departure  of  the   author   from    New 
York.  He  retires  to  Newark,  a  beautiful  little  town  celebrat- 
ed for  the  salubrity  of  its  air  and  the  hospitality  of  its  inha- 
bitants.      At    Newark    the    author   was  present   at    several 
agreeable  parties  ;  and  he  remarks  that  at  the  first  sound  of 
an  instrument,  that  indolence   and  apathy    which    seem  to 
characterise  both    sexes    are    seen  no    more.      The    young- 
ladies  sparkle   with   pleasure    in    the  dance,  and  the    most 
sprightly  country  dances  are  those  which  they  prefer,       la 
these    moments   they    appear   to   most    advantage;     for   in 
general,  however  itiuch  the  lily  and  the  rose  may  be  blended 
in  their  countenance,  they  are  wanting  in  that  sensibility    of 
expression,  without  which   beauty  is  but  a  body  without  a 
soul.     From  Newark    the  author  traverses   part  of  Jersey, 
and  visits  the  falls  of  the  Paissac,  which  are  considered  the 
principal  curiosity  of  the  province. 

We  shall  next  attend  the  author  at  Philadelphia.  One  of 
the  first  objects  which  attracted  his  attention  was  a  corpse, 
which  more  than  three  hundred  persons,  decently  dressed, 
were  following  to  the  grave.  The  coffin  was  made  of  nia- 
hoganv,  without  any  exterior  decorations.  The  procession 
stop!  ed  at  a  large  burial  ground  belonging  to  the  quakers, 
surrounded  with  walls  twelve  feel  in  height,  and  planted  with 
rows  of  the  weeping  willow  and  the  cypress,  'i  he  whole 
ceremony  consisted  in  depositing  the  body  in  a  hole  hve 
feet  deep;  after  which  each  retired  in  silence  without  any 
percepiible  lamentalion  or  regret. 

Philadelphia  contains  about  70,000  persons  of  all  sects 
and  religions;  and  there  is  no  mode  of  worship  in  Lurope 
which  is  not  practised  here.  The  number  of  the  dificrent 
places  of  worship  contributes  to  ihe  external  decoration  of 
tlie  city,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  internal  tran- 
quillity. The  buildings  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  pre- 
sident and  the  congress  have  been  sold  cheap  and  convert- 
ed into  an  acaderav.  The  public  library  has  a  statue  of  Dr. 
Iranklin  in  the  front,  it  contains  from  30,000  to  .S'2,00C( 
volumes  selected  with  judgment  and  preserved  with  care      U 
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is  supported  and  augmented  by  an  annual  subscription,  and 
every   subscriber  may  have  what  book  he  pleases  at  his  own 
house.     Tlie  bank  of  the  United  States  is  the  finest  structure 
in  Philadelphia,  and   its  notes  are  received  in  preference  to 
jnoney  throughout  ahnost  the   whole  extent  ot"  the  United 
States.     The  theatre  is  a  large  building  ;   but  the  performers 
appear  to    have  had  too  much  phlegm  for  our  author.     The 
-Americans   prei'er  tragedy  to  comedy  ;  and  seem  to  take  no 
pleasure   in  any   thing  comic  that  is  not  seasoned  wit!)  gross 
buffoonery  and  vulgar  wit.     Order  and  decency  are  stranger* 
to  the   interior  of  the  theatre.     The  ear  is  assailed  witli  a 
clamorous  din,  and  the  nose  with  the  smell  of  tobacco.     The 
}nen    wear  their  hats  during  the  performance  and  arc   rarely 
found   gallant    enough    to   give  up  their  seats    to    the  la- 
dies.   Is  liberty  incompatible  with  politeness?     We  might  a 
\vell   ask,   Is  liberty  incompatible  with  benevolence?     We 
think  not ;  though  in  America  we  have  to  lament  the  separa- 
tion, Tlie  hospital  however,  is  a  noble  institution,  and  vindi- 
actes  the  claim  of  the  inhabitanls  to  the  feeling  of  humanity. 
There    are    subterraneous   galleries    in    wiiich    are    eighty 
chambers  devoted  to  the  residence  of  the  i^isane.     They  are 
well  i'ed  and  kindly  treated.     The  number  of  these  unfortu- 
nate persons  interested  the  sympathy  and  excited  the  curio- 
sity of  the  author.     He  was  told  by  the  phN'sician  that  more 
than  half  of  those   persons  owed  the  loss  of  their  reason  to 
iheir  ebrietj' !   Of  the  other  half  it  might  in  one  third  be  as- 
cribed to  love  or  jealousy  ;   in  a  second  third  to  religious  fa- 
naticism ;and  iri  thenextto  an  unknown  diversity  of  maladies. 
The  quakers  are  supposed  to  excel  the  otiier  sects  in  indus- 
try and  wealth.     They  support  their  own  poor  ;  have  private 
hospitals  for  their  sick  ;  and  tlif  ir  children  are  better  educated 
in  tiieir  colleges  tlvAn  in  the  public  academies.     But  they  are 
not  on  this  account  backward  in  contributing  to  insiitulions 
of  public  utility.     The  marriage  of  the   quakers   is  as  plaia 
as  their  other  ceremonies  ;  it  consists  in  a  simple  declaration 
of  their    mutual    intention  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife, 
without   being   fettered    by    vows   or   oaths.      Their    mar- 
riages are  always    the  effect   of  reciprocal  inclination  :  and 
the  records  ot"  their  society  furnish  no  instance  of  a  divorce. 
The  extravagances  of  superstition  seem  to  gather  strength  in 
prossing    the  Atlantic;.     Their    worship   is  morss  made  up  of 
rant  and  noise.    Their  mini.*ters  use  more  o'uUageous  violence 
pf  gesticulation,  more  onthcrouing  of  HcrocL    They  practise 
the  most  furious    contortions,  and   walk  up  and  down  a  sort 
pf  gallery  which  they  employ  instead  ofa  pulpit,  in  a  stale  of 
■si^^Juium.  When  the  preaching  and  singing  aj'c over, the  niosj 
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gealous  of  the  fraternity  utter,  with  no  gentle  sounds^  some  of 
their  imagined  inspirations.  The  congregation  cannot  i'ail  to 
bear  testimony  to  tlie  celestial  oracles.  But  tiiere  must  be  a 
regular  climax  of  absurdity.  From  breezy  expirations  they 
proceed  to  a  wind  ot"  sighs;  sighs  are  succeeded  by  sobs  ; 
sobs  by  a  loud  lament^  when  every  one  abandons  himself  to 
every  species  of  extravagance  \7hich  delirium  can  suggest. 
In  an  instant  twenty  different  sensations  agitate  the  assembly; 
one  sings, another  cries,  one  tears  his  hair  or  strikeshis  breast, 
another  wallows  on  the  ground  where  he  makes  a  piteous 
howl,  till  at  last  the}'  proceed  to  such  a  pitch  of  revolting  - 
fanaticism  that  every  reasonable  man  is  obliged  to  quit  the 
place. 

Tlie  author  next  visitsWilniington,  famed  for  its  commerce 
in  grain  and  its  fine  mills;  and  after  descending  the  Delaware 
to  Newcastle,  he  takes  the  stage  to  Cfaarlestown  on  theChe- 
sapeak,   whence  he  proceeds  in  the  packetrboat  loBaltimore, 
a  place  of  great  trade  and  with  an  increasing  population  of 
more  than  30,000  persons.     The  new  federal  town  of  Wash- 
ington did  not,   when    the    author  visited  it,  contain  more 
than  80C-0  inhabitants;  though,  if  it  be  ever  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan,  it  will  exceed  all  the  capitals  in  the 
world  in  regularity,  convenience,  and  magnificence.     At  this 
time,  as  indeed  ever  since,  a  violent  spirit  of  party   agitated 
the  congress.      The  author  appears  to  entertain  no  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  talents  and  the  virtue  of  Mr.  Jeifer- 
«on.     He    represents   him    as   stooping  to  the  lowest  arts  of 
popularity,  and  willing  to  do  any  thing  rather  than  not  pre- 
serve his  place.     He  had  reduced  the  army  to  two  thousand 
men  :  and  the  marine  was  in  such  a  wretched  stale  as  hardly 
to  be  sufficient  to  contend  with  the  corsairs  ot  Barbary.Buthe 
tias  purchased  the  favour  of  the  mob  by  taking  off  the  tax  on 
the  strong  liquors  which  are  brought  from  the  interior,  wherer- 
as  if  he  had  tripled  the  duty,  he  would  have  rendered  a  much 
more  essential  service  to  his  country.  At  Bethlehem,  a  village 
about  '28  niiles  from  Philadelphia,the author  visited  an  estab- 
lishment of  Moravian  brethren,  who    have  in  some  measure 
realized  a  plan  of  happiness  which  the  spirit  of  benevolence, 
if  it  ever  become   more   diffusive,  might  extend   to  larger 
communities.     Christianity    considers   all   rnankind  as   one 
family  ;  which   supposes  an  identity   of   affection^   avA   of 
interests. 

The  author  <]raws  no  very  pleasing  picture  of  the  senti- 
ments and  principles  of  the  Americans  ;  but  we  fear  that  it 
is  but  too  true  ;  and  that  to  whatever  causes  it  may  be  as- 
signed, th€i-e   is   but  little  integrity    beyond  the  Atlantic. 
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When  they  deal  with  each  other  they  do  it  with  suspicion  and 
distrust.     Each   is  conscious  that  the  other  will   cheat  him 
if  he  can  ;  and  tha^  no  moral  considerations  will  be  suffered 
to  stand  in  his  wav.     If  an  honest  and  ingenuous  foreigner 
have  any  intercourse  with  them,  he  is  sure  to  he  made  a  dupe, 
and  the  wily  American  only  laughs    at  the   integrity  which 
he  ought  to  revere.     In  the  late    troubles  in    St.  Domingo 
many  of  the  rich  settlers  entrusted  their  money,  their  jewels, 
and   valuables  to  American  merchants   and    captains,  who 
fraudulently  appropriated  them  to  themselves  ;  and  at  least 
nineteen  twentieths  of  these  unfortunate  persons  had  occa- 
sion to  execrate  the  perfidy  of  these  degenerate  descendants 
of  Englishmen.      The  same   suspicion  which  characterises 
their  dealings   with    each   other,  is  seen  in   their   domestic 
concerns.     They  wilt  not  even  trust  their  children  or  their 
wives.     The  men   go  to   market  themselves,  and   purchase 
every  thing  that  is  v.anted  in  the  house  ;  the  wife  appears  ta 
be  considered  only  as  a  necessary  piece  of  household  fur- 
niture ;  and  no  more   attention  is    shewn    to    her  afleclions 
and  feelings  than  if  she    were  constructed    of    mahogany. 
Nothing  can  at  any  time  get  the  better   of  the  avarice   of 
an  American  but  his  fondness  for  wine  and   spirits.     These 
are  his  solace  io  care,  his  gratification  abroad,  and  his  de- 
light at  home.     These  seem  the  only  stimuli,  (if  we   except 
the  love  of  gain)  which  can    operate  on  the  natural  apathy 
of  his  charactej^'.     The  American  woman  present  a  far  more 
amiable  picture.     Indeed  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  there  are  more  good  women,   or    where   fe- 
male virtue  is   so  generally   dilfused.     The   young  women 
partake   of  the  innocent  gaieties  of  youth,  but   the  period 
of  their  liberty  and  their  pleasure  seems  to  terminate  with  their 
marriage.     Shut  up  in  the  interior  of  the   hoHse  and  wholly 
occupied  in  domestic    concerns,  the  American  wife  is  hard- 
ly ever  seen  abroad.     With   the  most  conciliating    serenity 
she  endures   the  mortifications  and  disgust  which   she   has 
every  day  to  endure  from  her  husband, who  is  generally  mo- 
rose and  often  drunk.     She  is  never  wanting  in   excuses  for 
his  brutality,  'and  it  is  her  gentleness  and  urbanity  in  whicli 
the  strangev  finds   some   compensation    for    his    barbarity. 
The  American  women  always   suckle   their   own  children  5 
and  can  hardly  conceive   it  possible    how    a  mother  shoaild 
abandon  to  a  stranger  so  essential  a  part  of  her  duty.   Whe- 
ther owing  to  the  climate,  to   physical  or  to  moral  causes, 
female  beauty  is  here  said  to  be  of  short  duration.     Before 
the  age  of  twenty  the  exterior  charm  which  captivated  often 
vanishes  for  ever.  There  are  few  countries  where  the  womea 
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have  worse  teeth  than  in  the  United  States.  Before  the  age 
of  eighteen  the  teeth  are  usually  spoiled.  If  the  cause  to 
which  the  author  seems  willing  to  ascribe  this  defect  be  true, 
it  might  easily  he  remedied.  They  have  only  to  be  a  little 
Jess  sparing  of  tlieir  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

In  the  latter  end  of  February    the    author    lea\'es   Phila- 
delphia for  Louisiana.   He  traverses  the  whole  length  of  Pen- 
sylvania.    At  Lancaster  he  was  present  at   the  meeting   of 
the  assembly  of  the  states.  He  observed  that  all  the  members^ 
when  thirsty,  went  indiscriminately  to  drink  out  of  a  jug  that 
stood  in  a   recess   in    the   hail,   which  a   servant   kept  con- 
stauiW  filled  with    water.     About    ten    years  ago  not  more 
than  one  or  two  glasses  were  to  be  found  in  the  richest  hour 
ses  in  America,  however  numerous  the  company  might    be. 
Pittsburg  is  a  great  resort  ofemigrants  frcuw  the  other  states. 
Here  they  embark  on   the   Ohio    to    form    new  settlements 
in    Kentucky.      This   land   of    promise,   which    was  hardly 
l<noun  thirty  years  ago,  at  prejeni  contains    above    400,000 
I  liabitants.     The  author  remarks  the  fondness  of  the   Amcr 
licans  for  local  change,  and  the  striking  difference  in    this 
respect  bci ween  them  and  the  Europeans.     An  Lnglish   far- 
nier^  for  instance  seldom  changes  his  situation  without  reluc- 
tance, though   it  he  only  to  move  to  the  distance  of  a   few 
miles.     Long  before  the  day  of  removal  arrives  it  is  antici- 
pated with  terror  and  regret  ;  a  thousand  difficulties  and  ob- 
structions   cloud  the  prospect,  and  darken  the  way  ;  and  if 
the   place  to  be  quitted  be   the  spot  of  early   attachment, 
it  increases   the  pang  of   separation.       T>ut   an    American 
seems  to  have  none   of  these  feelings.     He   quits    not  only 
without  reluctance  but  with   cheerfulness  the  home  where  he 
lias  lived  for  years,  the  house  perhaps   which   he  built,  and 
the  fields  which  he  cleared,  all  th.e  fair  fruits  of  his  diligence 
and  toil,  to  Ibrm  a  new  home  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
hundred  miles  from  his. old,  where  he  will  have  new  diflicui- 
ties  to  combat,  another  Ifouse  to  build,  and    other  fields    to 
flear.      But  he  departswith  alacrity,  ncr  casts  '  one  longing 
linijerino;  look  behind.'     His  sole  object  seems    to  be  to  in- 
crease   his   opulence,    and   he  jirefers    that  siiuatioii    where 
he  llhuks  that  he  can  do  this  best.  He  knows  none  of  the  lo- 
cal fascinations,  the  captivating  restraints  of  European  sen- 
sibility.    The  truth  seems  to  be  thsU  the    American    farmer 
Jives  in  a  great  measure  in    a    sl;'te  of  selfish   b;echision  ;  he 
forms  no  social    attachments,    and   it  is  these  attachnients 
wliich  princi()al!y  constitute  that  charm  of   neighbourhood 
which  we  tiiid  it  so  difficult  to  dissolve.      Who  would  move 
with  qjucI:  reluctance  iVom  one  end  of  tlie  island  ip  the  olbej-^ 
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if  he  cnnkl  carry  wilh  him  and  settle  around  hiui  all  those 
■whom  he  esteems  or  loves,  in  whose  converse  and  liilarity 
he  has  lung  been  wont  to  find  delight  ?  At  Pittsburg  the 
author  embarks  in  a  boat,  and  descends  t^ie  pure  and  Innpid 
waters  of  the  Oliio,  which  traverse  adistahce  of  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles,  a  length  of  navigation  in  which  the 
pleasure  is  increased  by  the  security.  He  stopped  to  visit 
the  new  and  flourishing  settlements  on  the  Kentucky,  whose 
banks  less  than  thirty  years  ago  were  bounded  only  by  dark 
forests  and  dreary  wilds,  the  abode  of  the  panther  and  the 
bear;  but  where  neat  villa"es  and  towns  have  since  been 
raisetl,  provided  with  the  necessaries  ana  conveniences  of 
life.  ISuch  is  the  etiect  of  enterprising  industry!  Near  tlie 
point  where  the  Oliio  falls  into  the  Alississippi  is  a  sluperj- 
<lous  cave,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosities  in  North  Anierica.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  fronted  by  cypresses  of  surprising 
height,  planted  as  regularly  as  if  they  had  been  disposed  by 
the  hands  of  man.  The  inouth  of  the  cave  is  twenty-tive 
feet  high  and  eighty  broad,  it  keeps  gradually  diminishing  to 
the  extremity,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  eiglity  feet 
distant,  where  the  two  sides  approach  within  six  feet  of  each 
other.  The  arch  of  this  vast  cavern  viewed  by  torches  has 
an  enchanting  appearance.  The  crystals  on  the  top  rever- 
berate the  light  and  dazzle  the  curious  spectator.  Be\'ond 
this  cave  is  another  of  which  the  dimensions  are  hardly 
known. 

We  next  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  Saint  Genevieve,  the 
first  establishment  of  any  importance  in  Upper  Louisiana.  Ill 
this  neighbourhood  are  several  Indian  villages.  The  Cha- 
wanons  are  said  to  have  made  greater  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion than  most  of  the  oiher  tribes.  They  are  great  hunters, 
but  still  noteutirely  deticient  in  agricultural  industry.  The 
young  women  among  them,  who  have  any  pretensions  to 
beauty,  practise  a  peculiar  kind  of  coquetry.  As  soon  as  they 
arrive  atthe  age  of  puberty,  which  commonly  happens  before 
they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  they  either  keep  themselves 
quite  secluded  at  home,  or  midlle  themselves  up  so  when 
tliey  go  abroad  that  it  is  impo-jsible  to  see  any  thing  but 
their  eyes.  These  presuniptive  indications  of  beauty  ex- 
cite the  impatient  curiosity  of  love  ;  but  before  the  sighing 
swain  can  obtain  the  consent  ot  the  lady  or  the  approbation 
.of  her  parents,  he  repairs  to  the  cabin  where  the  invisible 
beauty  is  lying  closely  enveloited  oii  her  couch.  He  ap- 
proaches with  timid  steps;  and  .gently  uncovers  her  visas^e 
so  that  his  person   iq.\v  be  seen.     If  this  be   to    her  av.ad, 
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she  gives  a  smile  of  approbation^   and  invites  the  youth  I0 
lie  down  by  her  side  ;  it  liis  appearance  be  not  prepossessing^ 
she  again  conceals  her    visage    more   closely  than    before. 
Tlie  lover   instantly  retires,    and  no  longer  thinks  of  grati- 
fying a  passion  which  among  these  people  is  always  approv- 
ed  when   it  is  reciprocally    felt.     When  the    nuptial  cere- 
mony is  over,  tiie  new  son-in-law  becomes  one  of  the  inmates 
in  the  cabin,  but  is  obliged  to  engage  in  thechace  for  the 
benefit   of  his  father-in-law  till  the  birth  of  his  first  child. 
But  the  young  savage,  like  the  young  rake  in  more  civilized 
stales,  is  very  fond  of  novelty,  and  usually  takes  a  very  wide 
range  in  his  amours.  Heseldom  adheres  to  anyone  individual 
lady  till  the  age  of  thirty,  or  five  and  thirty,  by  which  time  he 
has  perhaps  already  married  and  abandoned  at  least  a  dozen 
"wives.  Saint  Louis  is  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  would 
long  since  have  grown  rich  from  the  mere  commerce  of  fur* 
under  any  other  government   than   that   of  Spain,    which, 
as  if  intent  only    on    extricating  the   precious  metals   from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  seems  to  neglect  the  more  valuable 
products  on  its  surface.     Saint  Louis,  founded  on  a  rock  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  considerably  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  river,  is  a  highly  beautitul  and  salubrious  situation; 
surrounded  by  a  countrj'  of  exuberant  ferfility,  it  might  long" 
since  have  become  the  granary  of  Lower  Louisiana  ;    though 
the  indolence  of  the  Spariish  colonists  hardly  produced  grain 
enough  for  its  own  consumption.     A  despotic  government 
seems  to  dread  even  the  industry  of  its   subjects ;  or  else  its 
influence,  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo,  numbs  all  sense  of 
enterprize,  and  paralyses  ail  vigour  of  exertion.     In  the  pos- 
session of  the  Americans  the   two  Louisianas  will  soon  as- 
sume a  very  difFbrent  appearance.     The  lands  which  border 
on  the  Missouri  in  Upper  Louisiana  seem  highly  fertile;  and 
the  inhabitants  in    general    enjoy    the  most    florid  health. 
The  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  is  a  singular 
curiosity.     These  two   powerful  streams,  of  which   tlie  one 
is  always  tranquil  and  limpid,  and  the  other  muddy  and  tur- 
bulent, seem  like  two  ill-matched  lovers,  to  dread  the  irreci- 
procal embrace.     The  Missouri  rushes  on  the  fairer   current 
of  the   Mississippi,  wl)ich  for  some  time  repels  him   with  a 
tranquil  dignity  and  permits  not  their  waters  to  unite.     And 
except  in  case  of  floods  after   the  melting  of  the  snows,  the 
two  streams  are  said  to  flow  for  sixty  miles  without  mixings 
so  that  the  water  may  be  drunk  clear  on  one  side  and  muddy- 
on  the  other. 

The  author  makes  preparations  for  his  voyage  up  the  Mis- 
«ouri.  He  fits  up  a  boat  with  leu  men  on  board^  and  well  sup'- 
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plied  with  every  nccessar}'  for  trading  with  the  savages  who 
dwell  contiguous  to  its  banks.     At  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi,  he  reaches 
the  river  of  the  Kances.     When  a  trader  arrives  at  a  village 
belonging-  to  these   savage   Indians,  his  first  business  is   to 
make  presents  to  the  chiefs  before  he  lands  his  merchandize. 
He  is  then  permitted  to  construct  a  cabin  in  any  part  of  the 
village  which  he  pleases,  and  to  open  his  shop.     When  the 
prices  of  the  objects  which  he  brings  for  sale  are  once  fixed^ 
no  variations  whatsoever  are  afterwards  allowed.     When    a 
savage  enters  the  trader's  cabin,  he  laysdown  theskins  which 
he  has  to  dispose  of,  and  fixes  on  the  articles  v/hich  he  prefer?. 
Every  skin  has  a  conventional  vahie.     VV^hat  they  call  plitjk^ 
equivalent  to  a  piastre.     Thus  two  goats'  skins  make  a  plu, 
an  otter's  skin  two  plus.      As    the    trader  therefore   regu- 
lates his    prices  by   the  plu,  tiiere  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
the  traffic.     Among  the  Kances  all  the  persons  of  distinction 
seemed  anxious  to  testify  their  regard  for  the  author.     They 
feasted    him    by    turns;  and,  according   to   their   manner, 
offered  some  of  their  daughters  to  minister  to  his  sratifica- 
tion.     He  accepted  those  of  the  great  chief,  whom  he  would 
have  feared  to  displease  by  a  refusal ;  and  made  presents  to 
the  rest.     Among  the  questions  which    these  people    asked 
him  was  the  following:   'are  the    people    of  your  country 
slaves  to  their  wives,  like  the  whites  with  whom  we   trade  ?' 
The  author,  fearful  of  losing  his  credit  if  he  did  not  appear 
superior  to  the  other  whites,  answered  that  they  loved  their 
wives,  but  without  being  their  skives;    and  that  they    aban- 
doned them  when  they  were    wanting  in  iheir  duty.     We 
next  find  the  author  among  the  tribe  of  the  Ototutocs,   with 
v/iiomout  of  complaisance  he  does  not  refuse  to  make  a  meal 
on  dog's  flesh.     Among  the  Poucas,  a  more  distant  tribe,  an 
accident  oc<;urred  whicl)  seemed  to  threaten  very   disagreea^ 
ble  consequences.     One  of  the  author's  crew  had  a  pair  of 
silver  ear-rings  on  which  a  young  savage  api)eared  to  have 
fixed  his  heart.     He  ofi'ered  the  possessor  in  exchange  furs 
of  more  than  twenty  times  the  value.     But  no  offer  seemed 
sufficient,  and  no  importunity  could  prevail.  The  desire  of  the 
savage  had  been   raised  to  too  high  a  pilch  readily  to  forego 
itsobject.      He  waylaid  the  propiietor  of  these  precious  or- 
naments, shot  him  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow,  and  left  him 
for  dead.    He  stripped  off  the  ear-rings,  and  proceeded  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction  to   M.  Perrin  dii    Lac,   and  presented 
what  he    had  pievious'y  offered  in  escliange  for  the  trinkets 
^hich    were    then  pendant  from  his    ears.     One  of   the  sa- 
vages extracted  the  arrow  from  the  v/ound,  on  whicli  belaid 
a  plant  which  he  had   pieviuusty  iiu's-iicated.      i'he  vvound 
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healed  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovered.  After  ascending 
the  Missouri  as  high  as  the  mouth  of"  tiie  Wljjte  river,  where 
he  met  with  some  savages  who  had  never  beibrebcen  awhite 
man  anio.ig  them,  ihe  author  set  out  on  his  return  to  Saint 
Louis.  \Vhenhehad  readied  the  river  of  the  Kances,and  was 
husy  in  taking  on  board  some  furs  which  he  had  buried  in  a 
hole  till  his  return,  he  saw  a  party  of  the  Sioux  Indians  ap- 
proaching. The  author  iiiiniediately  re-embarked  with  his 
crew,  and  left  some  of  his  least  valuable  furs  beliind.  They 
had  hardly  gained  the  opposite  shore  when  they  v/ere  saluted 
■with  a  discliarge  of  inusquelry  ;  but  night  happily  coming 
on,  the  savages  abandoned  the  puisuit.  This,  if  we  except 
the  robbery  mentioned  above,  was  the  only  act  of  liostility 
"wliich  the  author  experienced  in  his  long  voyage  of  seve- 
ral tiundred  miles  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  iiissouii. 

As  the  government  of  Louisiana  lias  changed  hands  and 
assumed  a  different  form  since  the  author  wrote,  we  shall 
not  devote  much  alteiuion  to  his  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
The  condition  of  the  peoj)le  could  never  have  been  ameliorat- 
ed under  the  vexatious  and  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  old 
Spanish  government.  Commerce  was  fettered  by  exclusive 
privileges,  which  were  sold  to  the  best  bidder.  The  salary 
of  the  governor  was  hardly  suiiicienL  to  supply  Instable  ;  and 
yet  his  appointment  was  designed  to  make  tiis  fortune.  No 
restraints  were  consequently  imposed  on  his  rapacity.  The 
reader  is  lei't  to  divine  the  consequences. 

A  great  many  curious  and  salutary  plants  are  found  in 
Louisiana".  The  Indians  have  no  other  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations than  those  which  nature  has  provided  ;  and  yefe 
there  is  hardly  a  wound  or  a  bite  however  venomous  which 
they  have  not  simples  that  will  cure  ;  w^ith  some  of  these  they 
will  often  remove  the  most  obstinate  maladies  ;  and  even 
the  venereal  disease  is  said  when  in  its  worst  btate  soon  to 
yield  to  the  virtues  of  their  plants.  Among  those  plants 
\vhi(?h  have  this  peculiar  property  they  reckon  the  xiperine 
Vihich  the  inhabitants  call  Racine  a  Bcgritj  from  an  almost 
miraculous  cure  which  it  periormed  on  an  individual  of  that 
Dame,  who  was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  Attacked  by 
a  venereal  malady,  whicii  lie  had  had  for  some  years,  he 
seemed  at  the  point  of  death.  An  old  savage  undertook 
to  cure  him  if  he  would  follow  his  advice.  To  this  he  cf>n- 
sents,  and  after  drinking  for  a  few  months  an  iriiu-sion  of  the 
root,  to  which  lie  left  his  name,  and  bathing  with  it  the 
gangrened  parts,  he  was  restored  to  a  better  state  of  health 
than  he  had  enjoyed  before  the  commencement  of  his  mala- 
dy.    The  author  saw  an  Indian  who  had  been   wounded  ir>." 
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a  skirmish,  and  continued  his  retreat  with  his  comrades 
though  they  went  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Whenever  they  halted,  one  of  the  chiefs  applied  a 
plaster,  made  of  a  root  which  he  br'hised  in  his  mouth,  to 
the  wound,  and  fastened  it  with  a  thin  slip  of  bark  so  as  not 
to  impede  the  motion  of  the  part.  Among  their  less  im- 
portant plants,  we  should  not  forget  those  from  which  they 
procure  their  various  beautiful  and  lasting  dies.  One  plant 
they  have,  vi^hich  possesses  so  singular  a  property,  as  almost 
to  exceed  belief.  It  destroys  or  moderates  the  action  of 
fire.  A  savage  made  the  experiment  in  the  presence  of  the 
author.  He  took  apiece  of  the  root,  which  he  chewed  for 
some  moments,  and  then  rubbed  it  over  his  hands.  He  next 
took  three  coals  in  a  state  of  the  most  vivid  combustion, 
which  he  successively  extinguished  by  a  gentle  friction  be- 
tween his  hands  without  the  least  perception  of  pain,  or  the 
smallest  appearance  of  any  burn  or  excoriation  of  the  part. 
He  afterwards  took  some  coals  in  his  mouth,  blew  them  in- 
to a  flame  with  his  breath,  held  them  between  his  teeth,  and 
bit  them  in  pieces  without  exhibiting  anj'  symptoms  of  pain 
or  injury.  They  have  another  extraordinary  plant  which 
possesses  the  properly  of  curdling  water,  and  reducing  it 
in  a  few  moments  into  a  solid  body.  A  ^ew  drops  of  the 
juice  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  only  venomous 
reptiles  whicli  Upper  Louisiana  produces,  are  the  rattle  snake 
and  the  hissing  snake,  or  the  copper  serpent;  but  to  these 
nature  has  furnished  a  natural  antagonist  in  the  hog,  at 
whose  sight  they  fly,  but  whom  they  rarely  escape.  The 
black  bears  which,  as  soon  as  the  snows  commence,  retire 
to  hollow  trees  or  excavations  in  the  rocks  to  sleep  out  the 
winter,  are  then  a  favourite  pursuit.  The  young  ones  con- 
stitute an  agreeable  food,  and  the  old  supply  an  abundance 
of  oil.  The  wild  turkey  here  attains  a  great  size,  and  h 
fwund  in.  large  quantities.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  they 
weigh  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  pounds.  America  in  some 
very  remote  period  oF  time  certainly  abounded  with  a  race 
of  tjuadrupeds  aslarge  if  not  larger  than  the  elephant.  Of 
this  animal  various  skeletons  have  been  found  between  the 
S5th  and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  the  manjjjij^tb'and  the  elephant  seems  to  con- 
sist in  the  form,  positi0nj,'ar.d  substance  of  the  tusks.  To 
what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  total  extinction  of  this 
race  of  giants  ? 

In  all  the  Indian  vllinges  up  the  Missouri,  there  is  a  lodge- 
cabin,  called  the  lodge  of  old  mm.  Here  they  give  audiencs 
to  strangers,  and  deliberate  on  the  interests  of  their  nuti';>B*- 
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It  is  also  called /!//e  lodge  of  >ncrcy ;  for  if  their  irroit  cruet 
enemy  take  lefuge  in  it,  his  lite   is  not  only  spared,  but.  he 
is  secured  tiom  every  i^^sult.     The  author  relates  several  su- 
perstitious   practices  ot  the  Indians.     We  shall  notice  only 
one  or  two.     \Vhen  the  young  men  wish  to  pbtain  from  tLe 
Great  Spirit  the  gift  of  courage,  or  t'le  favour  of  killing  one 
©f  their  enemies,  tliey  retire  to  a  liill,  where,   with.oiit  pro- 
visions, they  pass- several  days-,  making  all  the  wliile  the  most 
hideous  cries.     On  the   last   day    of  this  rehgious  ceremony 
they  cut  off  a  joint  of  one  of  their  fingers^  or  gnaw  it  off  witli 
their  teeth,   and  leave  it  on  the  hill.     Others   bore   holes  in 
tlieir  arras  and  shoulders,  into  which  they  pass  wooden  pegs,, 
and  to  tlierii  they  attach  lon.ii-  cords,  from  which  their  mili- 
tary weapons  and  manv  heads  of  oxen    are  suspended,      in 
tlvis  state  they  make  the  circle    of  the  village,    and   having 
}-epeated  the  ceremony  tor  five  successive  days,  they  depart 
ior  the  war.     These  are  no  bad  modes  of  admission  into  the 
temple  of  Patience  or  of  Pain.     Au  old.  Sioux  having  lost  his 
son  in  a.  hattle  with  the  Osages,  cut  of?  every  month  a  piece 
of  his  ears,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  he  had  no- 
thing left  but   the  orifices.     The  savages    have    a  memory 
whicli  nothing  can  escape.     If  they  see  a    tree   or  a  stone 
whicl)  at  all  excites  tlieir  attention,   they  will   reniember    it 
tor  ten  years  to  come.     This  species  of  memory  they  never 
lose.     All  their  animal  senses  are  in    the   highest  degree  of 
fulture  and   perfection.     This  is   particularly   seen  in    their 
powers  of  vision.     In   the  darkest  night   they   will  pass  the 
most  extensive  savannahs  and  plains,  as  if  in^inctively,  tothe 
spot  which   they  wish  to  reach.     Where  the  European  can 
harelv  disccrri'ihe  trace  of  a  single  footstep,  the  Indian  will 
teacii  Inm  that  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  men  have  p-aced  their 
feet  there,  and  he  will  follow  the  track  through  the  thickest; 
forests  and  over  the  driest  rocks  without  any  deviation.     A 
leaf  moved  out  of  its  place,  a  ffint  turned  up,  is  suiticient  to 
awaken  his  suspicion.     One  of  theeilects  which  usually  ibl- 
low  from  the  indulgencies  of  civilized  life  is  an  obtUacnessK 
and  dulness  of  the  animal  senses.    But  what  we  lose  in  phy- 
sical v\e  srain  in  moral  sensibility.     If  our  smell  or  our  sight 
b'j'  less  acute,  the  defect  is  more  than  maae  up  m  the  im- 
provement of  other,  powers  and  faculties,  of  which    savage 
jiie  prevents  ttie  expansion    and  the   growtli.     Among   the 
American  iudians  the  women  lie  naked,   and  often  rise  on^ 
certain  emergencies  without  caring   who  sees  them.     They 
are  generally  covered  witii  vermin,  which  they  kill  between 
Iheir  teeth. '  They  never  wasii  their  clothes,  but  suEer  them 
to  rot  upon  their  backs;  they  never  cut  their  nails,  and  eat 
without   any   repugnance  out  of  the  same   diih  w-itli   the'.' 
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dogs ;  and,  what  renders  them  peculiarly  disgusting  to  the 
whites,  they  rub  their  bodies  with  the  fat  of  the  meat  which 
they  eat.  Such  are  the  disgusting  concomitants  of  a  savage 
life,  which  the  author  of  these  travels  seems  on  the  whole 
to  prefer  to  the  polished  forms  and  innumerable  comforts, 
the  refined  and  reluiing  delicacies  of  civilized  society  !  !  ! 
We  are  far  from  coinciding  in  his  opinion  orapproving  his 
choice. 

In  the  most  civilized  state  in  Europe,  we  know  that  men- 
milliners  abound.     But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  men-women,    '■ 
-who  are  common  among  all  the  hordes  of  American  savagesi' 
These  ambiguous  males  are  apparelled  like  women,  and  are 
not  only  made  Lo  perform  all  the  low  drudgery  to  which  the 
savage  women  are  condemned,  but  are   even    employed  to 
gratify  certain  unnatural  jnopensities.     Thus   we    tind   that 
savages  caa  commit  crimes  to  which  we  have  heard  that  the 
miscreants  of  luxury    have  had    recourse   after  having  ex- 
hausted every  source  of  gratification,  palled  every  appetite, 
and  jaded  every  sense  !  !  ! 

The  following  is  an  action  of  real  heroism  ;  and,  whether 
it  were  performed  by  a  barbarian  or  a  Greek,  would  deserv- 
edly merit  a  place  for  the  author  in  the  list  of  distinguished 
lieroes.     We  mention  it  with  more  pleasure  because  it  for- 
cibly demonstrates  what  intrepidity  and  decision  will   do  in 
moments  of  the  most  imminent  danger,    when,  without  an 
almost  intuitive  perception  of  some  expedient,  and  the  im- 
mediate and  inflexible  execution  of  it,  all  is  lost.     A  party  of 
eighty  Chaguyenne  Indians  had  attacked  eight  or  ten  fami- 
lies of  the  ilalitanes,  with   whom  they   were  at  war,  and  de- 
feated them  without  ditiiculty.     Enough  hov^^ever  escaped 
to  give  the  alarm  to  a  large  village  of  the  same  tribe   in  the 
\icinity.     In  a  moment  all  the  warriors  mount  their   horses, 
and  proceed  to  the  spot,  where  they  find  the  Chaguyennes  off 
their  guard,  and  busy  in  collecting  the  spoilsof  the  vanquish- 
ed.    Hardly  twenty  men  of  their    little  party   survived  the 
unexpected  attack, when  one  of  their  warriors,  by  the  follow- 
ing noble  display  of  sagacity  and  resiolution,  saved  both  their 
lives  and  his  own.      He  i^ad  observed   a  ravine  near,    where 
the  horse  of  the  Halitanes  could  not  penetrate;  here  he  re- 
tired with  his  little  troop,  v.'hom  lie  ordered  to  deposit  their 
fire-arms  near  him.     He  was   not    willing  that    any   should 
discharge  them  but  himself.     When  any  of  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, he  took  his  aim  with  so  much  coolness  and  preci- 
sion, that  every  ball  told.     His  own   party   had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  keep  loading  his  guns.  Enraged  by  this  obstinate  re- 
:iistance,  and  ashamed  of  being  vanquished  bv  such  a  handful 
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of  men,   the  Halitanes  dismounted    from    their   horses,  cut 
down  some  bushes,  which  they  held  before  them   as  a  pro^ 
tection,   and  advanced.     The    Chaguyenne   chief  instantly 
adapted    his    plan    of  defence    to    the    new    mode    of  at- 
taclc.     He  made  his  people  resume  their   arms,    but  ordered 
them  not   to  fire    till  the  enemy  drew  very  near;  and  then 
only  half  to  fire  at  once,  in  order  to  give  time  for  those  who 
had    fired   to    reload  llseir  pieces.     This  manffiuvre  was   s?) 
promptly  executed  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  bush-de- 
fended   assailants,  most  of  whom    were    wounded,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.     The  great   chief  of  the  Halitanes,  in- 
flamed with  revenge  and  slung  with    shame,  resolved  to  kill 
the  Chaguyenne  chief  with  his  own  hand,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.      VVi  h    his  buckler  and  his  lance  he  rushed  impe- 
tuous towards  the  foe,  who  awaited  his  approach  with  a  cou- 
rageous look,  and  when  he  got   so  near  that   he    could  not 
miss  his  aim,  the  Chaguyenne  warrior  discharged  his  piece, 
and  struck  his  enemv  in  the  heart.     He  fell  instantly  dead  ; 
and  his  comrades  retreated  in  dismay,  without  attempting  to 
offer  any  further  molestation  to  the  return    of  the  Chaguy- 
ennes.     The  annals   of  civilized  or   of  savage  war  will  not 
often    furnish  any  instance  of  superior  intrepidity,    at  once 
so  prompt  in  counsel  and  so  energetic  in  execution. 

I'he  author   cpiits  these  savage  hordes,   ;fnd  takes  his  de- 
parture  down  the  JNJississippi  for  New  Orleans,  where  he  ar- 
rives after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks.     This  city  contains  about 
3  2,000  inhabitants.     It  is  situated  in  an  island  about  twenty 
nides  broad  and  sixty  long.     The  whole  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1788,  and  the  greater  part  in  1794  ;  but  the  house? 
have  since  been  built  of  brick.     It  does  not  appear  to  iuive 
been  judiciously  chosen  as  a  place  of  trade.     The  distance 
from  the  guiph  of  Mexico  is  great,  the  landing  bad,  and  the 
surrounding  country  deficient  in  fertility.     Iberville  vvas  the 
first  who  ascended  the  iMississippi  in  the  rei^n  of  Louis XIV. 
He  left  a  small  colony  on  the  spot,     in  the  year  1712,   M. 
de  Crozat  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.   the  province  of  Loui- 
siana.      It  comprehended    both    banks  of  the    iM^^sissippf 
through   its  whole  length,  a  part  of  the  Ohio  to  the  NJiami, 
and  extended  as  far  as  Lake  Eric  on  the  borders  of  Canadii. 
From  this  time  the  resources  and  population  cf  the   colony 
kept  increasing  till  after  the  peace   of  1763,  wl.en   the  go- 
vernment was  transferred  to  Spain,    and  every  hope  of  iin- 
provcmcnt  suddenly   disappeared.     Spain    has   since   trans- 
ferred the  pr9vince  to  France,  and   France  has  sold  it  to 
^America.     To  j^\merica  it  will  o})en  a  new  source  of  wc;:it!>i, 
and  will  fierhnpsUempt  her  at  some  future  period  tocnter  la 
no  friendly  mauiicr  the  rich  provinces  of  I'lf  .\icu. 
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M.  du  Lac  concludes  his  work  with  someaccount  of  George 
Augustus  Bowles,  who,  like  our  author,  seems  to  have  preferred, 
the  rude  liberty  of  savage  to  the  decent  restraints  of  civilized 
s<jciety.     The  Indians,  who   had    every   reason  to  celebrate 
his  exploits,  honoured  him  by  the  name  of  '  the  beloved  war- 
rior.'   Bowles  was  twice  in  the  Engiisli  service,  but  he  could 
not  endure  the  salutary  fonnahties  of  military  thsciphne,  and 
he  was  twice  dismissed.     Having    passed  his   youth    iu    the 
midst  of  forests,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  savages,  he  conceived 
f'.n  early  attachment  to  their  modes  of  life.  He  retired  among 
the  Creek   Indians,  and    married  one  of  their  women.     The 
Spaniards,  to  whom  he  had  proved   an  implacable  enemy, 
Ksed  every  effort  to  get  him  into  their  power.     They  at  last 
succeeded  by  the  basest  perfid}'.     Two  Spanish  officers  were 
sent  to  him  with    a  letter  from  the  governor   of   Louisiana, 
who  said  that  he  had  orders  from  his  2;')vernment  to  treat  with 
him  on   the  disputes  subsisting  between    the  Creek    Indians 
and  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and   that   in   order  to  facilitate  the 
negotiation,   he  had  sent  a  ship  with  two   officers  appointed 
to  conduct  him  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  would  experience 
every  civility  and  be  treated  with  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tion.   On  these  solemn  assurances  Bowles  departed  for  New 
Orleans,  where  the  national  taith  was  basely  violated,  and  he 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain.     Here  the  court  tried  every 
means  of  severity  and  indulgence,   of  promises  and   threats, 
to  bring  him  over  to  their  views.     But  nothing  could  shake 
liis  purpose  or  corrupt  his  integrity  ;    he  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Lima    by   Cape  Horn,  without    any    preparation   for  his 
voyage,  almost  naked,  and  m  the  coldest  season  of  the  year. 
Here   the  same  propositions  were  renewed  which  had  been 
made  in  Spain.      They  were  rejected,  and  he  was  embarked 
for  Manilla,  where  he  arrived  in  the  latter  end  of  1795.     h\ 
1797,  he  was  again  embarked  for  Europe  ;  but  at  the  Isle  of' 
Ascension  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  escaped 
to  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  procured    a    passa2;e   to    London. 
Here  he  was  well  received  by   the  then  administration,  and 
he  again  departed  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  Spaniards, 
His  recent  death  is  well  known.     There  is  a  trait  in  the  lite 
of  Bowles  which  does  the  highest  credit  to  his  heart.     Wt\en 
lie  was  on  his  passage  to  Spain,  one  of  the  officers  who  had 
betrayed  him,  and  was  probablv  going  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  treachery,  fell    into  the    water.     The  Spanish  sailors 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  2:0  to  his  assistance.      Bowles  was  sit- 
ting    at    the    poop    of  the  ship    in  deep    reflection  ;  but  he 
no  sooner  perceived  the  misereant  who   had   betrayed   hiia 
titruggling  w  th  the  waves  than  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
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reached  him  at  the  moment  when  he  was  ready  to  sink.  He 
brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  said  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  the  whole  crew,  ^  I  ought  perhaps  to  revenge 
your  per^'dy  ;  but  live,  and  remember  that  you  owe  your 
life  to  the  man  whom  you  have  deprived  of  liberty.' 

We  have  been  a  good  deal  amused  with  M.  Perrin  du  Lac's 
travels,  and  we  hope  that  we  have  not  been  remiss  in  pro- 
viding some  entertainment  for  our  readers.  Ti)e  French  sel- 
dom fail  to  make  good  travellers,  and  the  present  author  will 
in  this  respect  be  found  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen. 


Art.  X.  Des  Divinith  Generatrices;  cu  dnCuIte  du  Fhullus, 
chez  les  Anciens  et  les  ModeDies ;  &;c. 

On  the  Divinities  zMch  presided  over  Generation,  or  a  Vieniof 
the  Worship  of  the  Phallus,  among  the  Ancients  and  Mo- 
derns.    Bvo.     Paris.     1803.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

MYTHOLOGICAL  researches  are  so  intimately  blended 
with  the  history  of  mankind, they  have  such  an  immediate  ten- 
dency to  elucidate  the  ancient  writers  whose  works  are  come 
down  to  us,  and  by  tracing  similarities   of  religious   notions 
to  afford  a  clue  for  discovering  the  connection  and    filiation 
of  different  nations,  that  no  one  who  wishes  well  to    science 
•would    willingly  obstruct  their  course  in  any    branch.     Yet 
subjects  such  as  compose  the  presentwork,  afford  so  degrad- 
ing a  picture  of  the  human  species,  and    when   followed   up 
in  their  minuter  details  are  so  revolting  to    the   delicacy  of 
■modern  ideas,  that  some  have  thought  the   object   pursued 
scarcely  worth  the  sacrifice  of  decency  unavoidably   attend- 
ing  the  pursuit.     VV^e  know  of  one  and  only  one  melhod  of 
reconciling  this  difference,  which  is,  to  write  such    lucubra- 
tions in  a  language  inaccessible  to  those  who    might    be   in 
danger  of  corruption  by   reading    them  ;    and    we  wish  our 
■voiie  were  strong  enough   to  induce  antiquarians   in  future 
to  treat   these   subjects  in  Latin,    and  to  confine    them   to 
the  transactions  of  a  society,  or  a  body  of  similar  researches, 
rnther  than  send    them    forth    in  a    popular    form    like    the 
present.     The  c'mthorm  his  preface,  anticipating  the    objec- 
tions of  those  who  njay    quote   against  him    the  maxim   of 
Isocrates,  that  what  is  shameful  to  be  done  is  shameful  to  be 
spoken,  contends  that  the  maxim    is    not    applicable    to    his 
\vork,     '  beciuise  the  institutions,   idols,   and  ceremonies  of 
which  he  treats  were  and  still  nre  very   decorous   (trcs-hon- 
,  ^etcsj,  being  things  consecrated  to  religion^  aad    objects   of 
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the  veneraLion  of  many  nations  during  a  long  series  of 
ages.'  A  ssUy  argument,  since  by  his  own  syslem  the  ori- 
gi'nal  religious  emblem  signified  by  their  disgusting  images 
was  soon^forgotten  and  debased  by  tlie  impure  laiixture  of 
human  passions,  (see  p.  124,  note). 

But,  not  to  pursue  this  farther,  we  shall  only  add  in  gene- 
ral that  we  highly  disapprove  the  form  in   which  this  v/ork  is 
published,  and  that  in  many  parts  of  ittlie  writer  dwells  and 
expatiates  on  the  brutal  ceremonies  of  iiis    Divinites  Ge'ne- 
iatrices,  as  well    as    others   very,  distantly    connected   with 
them,  vv«h  consi-derable  complacency.     VVe  refer  more  par- 
iieulHrly  to  his  14th  and  i5th  chapters,which  detail  many  cus- 
toms and  inslit'itions  of  later  ages,  that  have  equalled  if  not 
-surpassed  m  indecency  the  ceiemoniesof  the  Phallus.  He  had 
proved  to  a  certainty  that  in   various  instances,  as  the    Fas- 
cina.    the  MandragcrK,  and  the  ex  voto's  of  monkish  times, 
the  solemnities  ofUie  Fhailus   have  been    preserved   under 
variouTs  uiodific^thm-;,,  and  iiiat  St.  Foutin,  St.  Rene,    Scc. 
have  supplied  the  place  of  tiie   old   god  of  gardens.     But, 
lest  any  doubt,  it  seems,  should  rest  in  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der, alf  the  monastic  bestialities  must  be  raked    up  together 
and  preseut^l  in  one  view,  to  exhibit  a  nauseous  and  horrid 
contrast  between  the  purity  of  Christianity,  as  it  came  from 
its  founder,  and  the  impurities  of  its  professors  a  century    or 
two  ago.     If  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  prospective  view 
of  limes  to  come,  wethink  it  not  impossible   that  some  fu- 
ture antiquarian  may  offer  it  as  an  argument  of  the  hnperfect 
degree  of  delicacy  existing  in  our  times,  that  such  a   recueii 
as  the  present  was  published  in  a  living  language,  and  pati- 
ently endured. 

Having  said  thus  much,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough, 
on  the  author's  manner,  we  shall  proceed  *o  his  matter,  and 
in  this  respect  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that  he  disco- 
vers considerable  learning  and  ingenuity.  He  derives  the 
Phallus  from  a  celestial  source,  and  traces  it  to  sabeism,  or 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  so  long  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  liastern  devotion. 

'  About  4-500  yours  ago  the  sun,  in  consequence  of  a  third    part 

of  iho  revolution  oltiie  earth,  which  produces    the   precibiuii  of  die 

equinoxes,  was  at  the  vernal   equinox    in   that    sign    of    thi^    zodiac 

which  IS  called    the   Bull.      The  sign  of    the   constellation    which 

boro  this  naiiic,  represented  upon  artificial  zodiacs,  was  conMdered 

as  the  S3inboi  of  the  vernal  sun,  and  of  its  regenerating  influf uce  on 

.Iiaiure. 

********* 

'  The  enthuxastic  devotion  for  the  bign  of  the  spring  equinox,  was 
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carried  still  farther.  They  adored  iint  only  the  representations 
of  the  zodiacal  bull,  but  a  living  bull  in  process  of  time  obtained 
divine  honours,  and  was   worshipped  as  a  god,   under   the  name  ot 

******** 

'  The  same  causes  which  elevated  the  sign  of  the  bull  to  the  rank  of 
a  god,  procured  the  same  honour  for  the  sign  of  the  fie-goat.  These, 
two  signs  equally  indicated  the  return  of  the  spring  ;  they  had  the 
same  lot,  and  bore  the  same  name  ;  but  they  were  worshipped  in 
different  towns.  Thus  the  vernal  sun  was  emblematically  represen- 
ted by  two  livirg animals.  The  sacred  goat  was  adored  under  the 
nameof  Panat  MendcF,  the  name  of  which  town,  says    Herodotus, 

signifies  in  the  Egyptian  language,    a  goat Hence  it  is  that 

Jupiter  Amnion  bore  the  horns  of  a  ram,  that  Pan  had  the  legs  and 
feet  of  a  goat,  and  sometimes  its  ears  and  its  horns  :,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  Bacchus,  one  of  the  sun  gods,  was  often  represented 
with  the  head  of  the  heavenly  bull,  or  only  with  its  horns,  and  some- 
times with  its  feet.  From  this  cause  he  was  often  named,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Bacchus  Tauricornis  or  Tauriformis.  'I  hese 
figures  were,  it  is  true,  monstrous;  but  their  monstrosity  had  a 
mysterious  motive,  and  without  it  the  idol  would  have  signified  no- 
thing more  than  a  man.'  '•"'' 

The  symbolical  representation  of  the  fecundating  influence 
of  the  sun  in  spiing  was  moreover  expressed  by  a  particular 
disproportion  which  need  not  be  named.  In  process  of  time 
the  Phallus  was  separated  from  the  symbolical  animal^  and 
worshioped  either  independently  or  affixed  to  an  idol  in  the 
human' form,  occasionally  beautified  with  the  ears,  or  horns, 
or  feet  of  a  quadruped.  In  this  progiess  it  passed  with 
the  Greeks  into  divinities  of  different  names,  according  to 
the  different  situation*  in  which  the  statue  was  placed.  In 
the  meadows  and  fields,  it  assumed  the  name  of  Fan;  m 
the  forests  or  mountains,  it  hecd.me  Faunas,  Syhanus,  or  a 
Satyr;  in  vineyards  it  was  Bacchus;  in  the  boundaries  of 
lands,  in  the  public  roads, or  at  the  entrance  of  houses,  the 
same  Phallic  idol  received  the  title  of  Ihrmes  or  Terminus; 
and  lastly,  when  erected  in  gardens  and  orchards,  it  consti- 
tuted the  god  of  «:^ardens  or  Friapus.  This  last  title  the 
author  derives,  after  the  learned  but  fanciful  Count  de  (lebe- 
iin,  Uom  pri  or  p/c,  which  in  the  Oriental  languages  sigm- 
'  Hes  principal  or^first  source,  and  apis,  which  means  chief, 
father,  or  master.  In  these  derivations,  hovvever,  there  is 
n'.>thinij;surc  or  certain,  nor  does  the  aul'ior  lay  any  great 
'weicilit'^jpon  them.  In  ai!  the  above  forms,  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  fertilizing  r.nd  genial  influence  of  Uie  sun,  the 
prigiual   source  of  the  phallus^  is  not  lost   sight   of.     Use 
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vineyards,  orchards,  gardens,  8cc.  were  supposed  to 
derive  a  prolific  virtue  from  the  presence  of  the  guardian 
deity. 

Ihe  same  symbol,  separate  and  reduced  to  a  small  size, 
was  considered  as  a  tahsman  or  amulet,  was  afterwards  sus- 
pended at  the  necks  of  women  .and  infants,  as  a  counter- 
charm  agsiiit  the  effects  of  fascination.  Ill  this  last  form, 
it  has  come  down  to  later  ai^es,  vand  look  the  name  ofj'esnes 
or  fiiscina.  Appended  to  idols  or  in  the  shrines  of  Priapu« 
or  any  otiier  healing  god,  it  becomes  an  offering  or  an  ex  voto. 
In  this  form  likewise  it  has  descended  to  times  not  far  re- 
mote from  our  own,  and  xocu.iweie  presented  without  num- 
ber to  St.  Foiitin  and  the  rest  of  the  saints  who  have  supplied 
the  place  of  the  pagan  Phallic  deities.  Nor  are  customs  of 
this  kind  yet  wholly  extinct  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 

Nor  was  this  all  :  every  thing  which  bore,  or  could  bv  a 
wanton  imagination  be  fancied  to  bear  any  reseiubhince  in 
form  to  the  Phallus,  was  conceived  to  have  a  virtue  in  pre- 
venting the  evil  effects  of  incantation  and  fascination.  This 
explains  a  passage  in  the  second  satire  of  Persius,  which 
CasauO(Mi,  Koenig,  and  his  best  interpreters  have  mistaken. 
Dcscribmg  the  ceremonies  of  lustration  practised  on  an  in-» 
iant  by  the  superstitious  gossip,  iie  says. 


frontemqueatque  uda  labella 


I/ifurnidigiio,  et  lustralibus  ante  salivis 
Expiat. 

The  learned  reader  will  easily  Interpret  the  words  whicT* 
are  printed  in  italics,  on  the  principles  which  have  beeu 
mentioned. 

The  author  traces  this  worship  through  all  its  different 
shapes  and  modifications  in  different  and  distant  acjes  and 
countries  ;  from  the  '  high  places'  of  Baal,  whose  worship- 
pers *  burnt  incense  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  and  to  all  the 
host  of  heaven,' (Kings,  ii.  ^3.)  to  the  Lingam  of  the  In- 
dians; from  tiie  Adonis  of  i^hosnicia,  the  Asiartc  or  Venus 
of  Bibios,  the  Thammuz  of  ine  Hebrews,  or  Cliamos  of  the 
Moabites,  the  Atis  of  the  Phrygians,  to  the  pullciar  or  com- 
posite order  of  the  Phallus  which  is  the  symbol  under  wiiicii 
ihe  Brahmaus  vvors!)ip  tlieir  God  Chiven,  the  Mutinus  cr 
Tutinus  ot  the  Romans,  the  Fiicco  of  the  Saxons,  and  thf* 
TiazoUeuti  of  iheMexicans,  among  whom  also  tliesun  was  the 
principal  divinuy,  and  the  worship  of  the  Phallus  was  found 
associated  wil!i  tijat  of  the  fountain  of  h2,ht. 

We  have  thus  given  the  heads  of  the  present  writer's  sys- 
tem with  all  the  brevity  and  delicacy  which  the  suhjeci 
>^'Ouid  admit-     One  circuinstance  is  very  striking  in   the  his- 
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tory  of  this  degrading  branch  of  idolatry,  which  is,  how  very 
lapidly  one  corruption  followed  another  in  the  Phallic  wor- 
ship. Fust  the  bull  and  the  goat  are  simply  zodiacal  signs, 
then  are  taken  as  symbols  of  thevrvifying  power  of  the  sun 
when  he  enters  those  signs  ;  then  these  symbolical  figures 
are  converted  into  living  animals;  then  figures  of  parti- 
cular parts  of  these  animals  are  manufactured  as  objects 
ct  worship;  these  are  afipixed  to  human  idols,  or  are  sepa- 
rately applied  to  the  most  brutal  purposes.  *  Ocurvain 
terras  animsB  et  coslestium  inanes!'  When  man  once  de- 
parts from  the  simplicity  of  pure  and  spiritual  worsliip,  who 
shall  set  limits  to  his  career  ? 

A  remarkable  instance  of  popish  and  pagan  composition, 
occurs,  (p.  82.)  in  an  extract  from  Sonnerat's  Travels  in 
India.  The  Indians  have  a  custom  of  wearino:  on  their 
?iecks  an  amulet,  called  a  Tah/yOn  which  are  engraved  cer- 
tain liieroglyphics  representing  the  [.ingham  or  Pulltian, 
wliich  we  may  call  the  simple  or  conipound  Phallus. 

'A  Capuchin  missionary,'  says  this  traveller, '  had  a  violent  quarrel 
villi  the  .Jesuits  of  Poiidicherry,  which  was  carried  before  the  tribu- 
nals. The  Jesuits,  very  tolerant  when  toleration  favoured  their 
.ninbitious  designs,  had  not  opposed  the  above  mentioned  custnm.  M. 
dc  To'.irnon,  Apostolic  Legate  of  the  h  ly  see,  determined  not  to  tride 
oa  such  asulject,  and  not  b  ing  very  fond  of  the  Jesuits,  vigorously 
prohibited  the  2'ii/j^,  and  ordered  the  Christians  of  India  to  carry  in 
its  stead  a  cross  or  a  medal  of  the  Viri>in.  The  Indians,  attached 
to  their  old  habits,  refused  to  make  the  change  prescribed.  The 
missioiiapies,  fearing  lest  they  should  lose  the  fruits  of  their  zeal  and 
sec  the  nunii>er  of  their  new  converts  fall  of}',  ei»tered  into  a  compo- 
sition with  the  Indian  Christians,  and  agreed  that  thenceforth  the 
!/'a/j/ should  be  marked  wi;h  across.  By  this  arrangement,  the  two 
syinbols  were  combined.' 

In  reading  the  above,  it  occurred  to  onr  memory  to  have 
seen  a  similar  instance  of  tVic  amalgamation  of  Indian  paga- 
iii'om  and  papal  Christianity  in  a  collection  of  emblazoned 
Indian  paintings  brought  over  by  a  gentleman,  who  is  since 
become  a  professor  in  one  of  our  universities,  and  now  in 
his  [ossession.  One  of  these  paintings  represents  the  Virgin 
T\1ary,  whom  they  naturally  tmderstood  iVem  the  missiona- 
ries lobe  the  principal  personage  in  their  religion,  ctithroned 
m  the  middle,  an  infant  Jesus  standingon  tlie  left  ;  v.hile  on 
iier  right  hand  stands  a  Hi^ure  that  may  be  taken  either  for  an 
o'.d-man  or  a  post,  and  which,  we  suppose,  represents  the  god 
("hiven.  Tiom  this  we  may  learn  how  impossible  it  is  to  im- 
plant Christianity,  even  in  its  purer  forms,  without  first  prepar- 
ing the  minil  and  reducing  it  to  some  degree  of  cidtivation;  and 
how  necessary  it  is,  previously  to  the  attempt  at  propagating 
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our  religtan  among  a  barbarous  people,  to  send  a  fore-runner 
to  prepare  the  way  by  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 


Art.  XI. — Tableau  des  Revolutions  du  St/steme  Folilique  de 
I'  Europe,  depuis  la  Jin  du  quinzieme  Sitcle,  Sjc. 

Picture  of  the  Revolutions  in  the  political  Si/^fem  of  Europe 
from  the  End  of  the  \bth  Cenfurj/.      Btj  Frtdfric  Jncillon. 
4  P^ols.Qvo.     Berlin.     1803 — I8uj.     Imporletl  by  Decon- 
chy. 

NATIONS  ought    lo   be   considered    in  respect  of  each 
olher  only  as   individuals  bound    by  a  variety  of  moral  and 
social  lies;    and  as   individirals  will  never  be   guilty  of  any 
infractions  of  justice  or  hiunanity,    who   act   towards  other 
individuals  as  they  would  wish  that  other  individiials'shouid 
act  towards  them  in  the  like  circumstances;  so  no  state,  or 
aggregated  political  individual,  which  made  the  same  precept- 
the  rule  of  its  proceedings,   would  ever  violate  the  rights  or 
independence  of  any  oilier  slate.     But  as   the  rulers  of  na- 
tions, by  whatever  name   they  may  be  called,  or   whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  government  which  they  administer,  are, 
like  the  people  whom  they  govern,  directed  more  by  passioa 
than  by  precept,  and  by  ambitious  or  interested,  than  moral 
considerations,  this  great  law  of  action  which  God  has  writ- 
ten on  the  heart,  has  never  yet  been  found  the  {)rinciple  by 
which  nations  have  been  directed   in  their  conduct  towards 
each  other.  Indeed,  statesmen  in  general  have  practised  with- 
out repugnance  a  system  of  fraud  and  cruelty  which  is  utterly 
at  variance  with  every  sentiment  of  justice  and  humanity;  and 
in  public  life  those  duties  seem  to  be  violated  without  shame, 
of  which    the    neglect    in  private    seldom  fails   to   produce 
obloquy  and  disgrace.     In  private  life  it  is  thought   base  to 
tell  a  lie;  falsehood  is  an  imputation  which  is  felt  with  pun- 
gency  and    heard   witli  disdain  ;  but   in    the   intercourse  of 
stale's,  in  the  discussions  of  ministers,   and  the  negociations. 
of  ambassadors,  to  juggle,  lo  trick,  to  equivocate,  to  lie,  are 
deemed  honourable  accomplishments  ;  on  uhich,  wh(Mi  suc- 
cessfully exerted,   the  highest  praise  is  sure  to  be   bestowed. 
An  able  negociator  and  a  perfidious  hypocrite  have,   in  the 
histories  of  modern  cabinets,  been  rarely  found  incongruous 
or  discordant  terms.      What   pijlitical   system,  from    which 
any  good  can  be  derived,  or  any  thing    like   stability  be  ex- 
^■jected,  can  ever  be  founded  on  siu-h  a  total  dereliction  and 
flagrant  contempt  of  all  tb.at  is  ujost  sacred  and  most  dear  to 
the  Irul}'  wise  and  gaod  ? 

i'he  rights  of  naiions,  however  complex  and  obscure  tltey 
Wiay  se---nj^  are  quite  clear  and  palpable  lo  the  ui!preju<iIotd 
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mind   and    the  unvida?ed    heart     If  statesmen  were  piaiii 
Christian    moralists   instead  of  loquacious  jugglers,  all  the 
disputes  which  can  ever  arise  respeciing  such   rights  would 
be  easily  determined;,    and  the  'jus  gentium'  would  be  rea- 
dily deduced  from  the  simple  precepts  of  the  gospel,     Bui 
the  law  which  seems  to    be  the  paramount  criterion  of  right 
among  states,  is  the  Uw   of  force;  and  there   has   seldom 
lieen  found  any  state  wliich  has  wanted  vice  to  counsel  and 
awdacity  to  attempt  what  it  has  had  force  to  execute.     In 
)itigated  questions  of  right  between    individuals,  there  is  a 
superior  power    vested    ?n   the    slate,  to  which    the  parlies 
iiiay  appeal,  and  by  which  ti.e  contested  claims  may  be  settled 
according  to  the  decisions  of  reason  and  of  equity.   In  no  well 
governed    state  can  the  strong  oppress   the    weak,    or  force 
constitute  rigbt.     The  passions  of  mdividuals   aie  made   to 
iiubnijt  to  the  authority  ol  tribunals,  whose  decrees  are,  in   a 
great  measure,  the  result  of  abstract   unempassioued  truth. 
Here  force,  instead  of  being  the  judge,  is  employed  only  as 
the  guarantee  of  rii'ht.     'J'he  force  of  all   secures  the   riLihts 
or  every  individual.     Something  similar   to  this  is  wanting 
hi  order  to  secure  the  rio;hts  and  indeoendcnce   of  natiohs, 
and  to  preveijt  the  strong  iVoui oppiessing  the  weak.    What 
pieviuus  to  llie  ruinous  explosion  of  revolutionary  priiK'iples 
in  France  was  termed  '  the  balance   of  [lo vver,'  had  in  suine 
measure   this   tendency,  and  approximated  lliis  end.     I'hc 
system  was  indeed  not  very  perfect  in    its  kind;    there  was 
not  sutficient  cohesion  in  the   parts,   nor  unity  in  the  plan; 
but  still  it  was  belttr  than  no  system  at  all ;  and  if  more  wis- 
dom, more  disinterestedness,  and  more  virtue^  had  been  dis- 
played by  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it, 
the  destructive  ravages  of  tlie  French  revolution  might  have 
been  prevented,  and  the  equilibrium  of  Eoropean  power  have 
siill  been  preserved.     Civilization  would  have  kept  advanc- 
ing with  steady  and  rapid   strides,  and   Curope  would  not  at 
this  moment  have  been    threatened   with   a  portentous  and 
overwhelming  despotism.     Of  the  system    of  which    we  are 
speaking,  the  object  was  to  prevent  any  one  state  Irom  ac- 
quiring u    preponderance  of  power  which  might  endanger 
the  security  of  the  rest.     Before  the   French  revolution  En- 
rope  might  be  said  to  contain  five  first  lale   powers,  each  of 
vvijich    was    inclined  to  watch  with  a    scruiinizing  jealousy 
the  motions  of  the  rest.     I'hese  great  powers  served  as  cen- 
tral points,   or  points  of  protection  and  union  to  the  subor- 
dinate states,     'ihe  wars  which  then  bap[;cncd  were  seldom 
fatal  to  the  belligerent  parties  or  to  their  allies.    'Ihe  balance 
of  power  w  IS  considered  in  the  terms  of  peace.      tJostilities 
w«fe  tirminated  by  mutual  restitulioas,  and  jealousies  wert 
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af^peased  by  common  sacrifices.  There  was  indeed  no  ac- 
tiia!  sovereign  tribunal  to  which  slates  could  refer  their  dis- 
puted cbjm^,  or  which  they  could  invoke  to  settle  their  in- 
cipient aniiHosities  ;  but  there  certainly  Wc\s  a  sort  of  tacit 
agreement  among  all  the  European  powers  to  prevent  the 
dangerous  ascendant  of  any  particular  power,  nnd  to  preserve 
the  iiUegrily  of  tlie  whole  by  repressing  the  inordinate  rapa- 
city of  every  part.  Several  instances  might  indeed  be  ad- 
duced, but  none  more  striking  than  the  dismemberment  of 
Poiaud,  in  which  there  was  a  most  iinpohlic  departure  from 
the  spirit  of  this  system  ;  and  in  which  other  powers,  who, 
by  {emonatrance  or  by  force,  might  have  prevented,  either 
throfigh  indolence  or  timidity  connived  at  the  unprincipled 
sjKiliation  and  utter  subversion  of  an  independent  state.  Tlie 
present  servile  humiliation  of  Austria  is  a  weH-uierited  pu- 
nishment for  the  part  which  she  bore  ia  that  foul  tiansgre^- 
sion  of  poUtical  morality. 

The  righSs  of  nations,  like  the  rights  of  individuals,  when 
they  are" forcibly  attacked,  cannot  be  protected  without 
force.  But  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  between  a  weaker  and  a. 
stronger  nation,  {jow  is  force  to  be  prevented  f'rora  over- 
powering right  ?  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  solemn  com- 
pact between  nations,  to  prevent  injustice  and  oppression:, 
and  to  rtscue  tiie  weak  from  the  tyrannical  outrage  of  the 
strong.  But  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  that  Eu- 
rope should  be  divided,  as  it  was  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, among  a  number  of  powers,  between  whom  there  should 
in  some  measure  be  an  equilibrium  of  strength,  or  at  least  in 
which  one  should  not  tiave  such  a  preponderance  as  to  be 
superior  to  the  controu!  of  the  rest,  and  consequently  to  en- 
danger their  security.  Vv'here  one  nation  iiU;iins  such  a  gi- 
gantic excess  of  power  as  is  at  present  possessed  by  France, 
the  liberties  and  independence  of  other  states  iruist  in  a  great, 
measure  depend  on  her  forbe.KHUce  ;  and  every  page  of  his- 
tory will  teach  us  that  no  natioij  will  long  be  free  which  holds 
its  liberties  at  the  mercy  of  another  ;  for  t!)e  cupidity  of 
states,  like  that  of  individuals,  is  Seldom  restrained  by  any 
other  consideration  than  the  coDsciousness  of  incapacity. 

M.  Ancillon  justly  remarks,  that  nations  are  iti  a  state  of 
nature  with  respect  to  each  othe-v  There  is  no  social,  no 
moral  confederacy  among  them  for  reciprocal  security,  for 
the  protection  of  right  and  the  punishment  of  wrong.  Hence 
wars  are  perpetuated,  and  an  interval  of  peace,  thougiionly 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  is  a  rare  phenomeiiou  in  the 
annals  of  any  country.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
injustice,  so  injurious  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  ibi 
happiness  <ji'  mankind,,  Henry  IV.  of  Fji-ance  projected  y.  cou- 
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gress  of  nations,  towliich  they  should  submit  their  diiTerences, 
by  which  wars  should    be   prevented  and    peace   preserved. 
This  plan   was   more  fully  developed  by  St.  Pierre  ;  but   hi 
the  present  state  of  Europe  there  seem   almost   insuperable 
diQiculties  in  the  way  of  its  execution.    The  number  of  in- 
dependent states  is   every  day  becoming  less  ;  and   it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  the  whole  of  Europe    may  in   no  lone 
space  of  time  be  swallowed   up   in    two  great  monarchies, 
those  of  Russia  and  of  France.     These  two  colossal  powers 
may  perhaps  unite  to  crush  and  to  dismember  all  the  inter- 
vening stales  ;  to  parcel  out  the  land  and   the    sea;  and  af- 
terwards engage  in  the  most  tremendous  wars,  till  only  one 
power  is  left  to  bestride  the    European,   if  not  the   Asiatic 
world.      Heaven  avert  a  catastrophe  so  fatal  to  the  best  in- 
lerests  ol'  man  !   But  if  those  governments  which  are  still  left 
unsbubdued  by  the  domineering  ambition  of  France  or  of  Rus- 
sia, will  not  rouse  from  the  torpor  of  inaction  and  the  delu- 
sions of  folly  and  of  pride  ;  if  they  will  not  adopt  before  it  be 
too  late  the  most  salutary  reforms,  and  found  their  security 
on  the  only  solid  basis  of  the  most  comprehensive  civil    and 
religious  ]iberty,  all  is  lost  !  !  !    A  nation  of  freemen,  whose 
interests  are  perfectly  identified  with  those  of  their  rulers, 
will  present  an  impenetrable  front  to  any    hordes  of  slaves 
that  may  be  sent  against  them.     Both  antient  and   modern 
history  will  teach  us  that  there  is  no  obstacle  which  the  en- 
thusiasm of  liberty  will  not  overcome.     There  is  som.ething 
in  tlie  very  air  of  freedom  which  renders  those  who  breathe 
it  irresistibly  strong  and    invincibly  hold.     It  is  the  only  at- 
mosphere which  is  fit  for  the  respiration  of  rational,  of  mo- 
ral, and  immortal  man. 

Till  ll.e  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  th?re  was  nothing 
lilic  .tpoliticiil  system  in  Europe.  Since  that  time  some  par- 
tial alLcmpts  liave  been  made  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
iorce  in  the  disputes  of  nations,  and  to  maintain  a  degree  of 
order  and  harmony  by  a  well -balanced  equilibrium  of  power. 
Various  irealies  and  alliances  have  been  entered  into  with 
this  view  ;  and  commerce,  rf!i  whose  tendencies  and  opera- 
tions are  of  a  pacific  nature^  had  excited  in  some  measure  a 
common  teeling  of  interest  among  the  different  states.  M. 
i\ncillon's  work  is  a  sketch  of  the  political  spirit,  system,  and 
occurrences  ol"  the  times  from  the  close  of  the  15th  to  that 
of  ihe  Ifilh  century. 

Tlie  author  divides  his  work  into  three   epochs,   1st,  from 

3492   to  1(1;S  ;    from  the  wars   of  Charles   \'iir.    in  Italy, 

'     to    the    beginning    of  the    tiiirty   years'    war.     This  period 

comprehends    the  wars    of    Charles    Vlll.    and    of    Louis 

Xil.  la  ilaly  ;    t!ie  reign  of  Charles  V.  from  1515  to  1550'  ;, 
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meridian  greatness  of  Spain,  which  set  with  Phillip  H., 
the  increasinGf  power   of  France.     Second   epoch   from 


Jhe  EK 

sind  the  increasing  power  of  France.  Second  epc 
lOlS  to  1715,  or  horn  the  thirty  years'  war  to  the  peace  of 
Kastadt  and  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  period  France 
acquires  a,  preponderance  of  power,  and  becomes  for  a  time 
the  arbitress  of  Europe.  The  resources  of  Louis'  are  multi- 
phed  by  the  genius  of  Colbert ;  but  tf^ey  are  at  last  almost 
exhausted  by  his  destructive  ambition  and  his  expensive 
wars.  His  progress  is  checked  and  his  power  diminished  by 
tlie  energetic  opposition  of  England,  and  the  talents  of  Eu- 
gene and  of  Marlborough. 

The  third  .-^poch  extends  from  1715  to  1789,  or  from  tha 
peaceof  Rastadl  to  the  convocation  of  the  States  General  iti 
France.     Tliis  part  of  the  work  is  not  yet  completed. 

iimong  the  first  appearances  of  any  thing  like  a  political 
system  among  the  European  powers  may  be  reckoned  tiie 
league  which  was  formed  at  Venice  in  the  year  149.5>  to  ex- 
pel Charles  Vlll.  from  Italy.  The  principles  of  what  is 
called  the  balance  of  power  were  indeed  known  in  Italy  be- 
fore they  had  become  objects  of  attention  in  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  whicii 
were  inspired'  with  a  reciprocal  jealousy  and  dread;  which 
accordin<:;lv  watched  each  other's  motions  vvithunceasins:  so- 

■I  *      •  •  »  1    • 

licitude,  and  as  circumstances   prompted,  formed  such  aill- 
"f  ances  as  seemed  most  likely  to  secure  their  independence.  The 
powers  winch  on   the  present  occasion  confederated  against 
Charles  VIII.  were   the    Emperor    JSIaximilian,   Philip  the 
Fair,  archduke  of  Austria,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries, 
Ferdinand  tlie  Catliolic,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan.    The  pope  did  not  openly  declare  in  favour  of  the  coa- 
lition, but  he  secretly  acceded  to  it.  CharlesVHL  intoxicated 
with  false  hallucinations  of  glory,  and  from  the  inexperience 
of  youth  forming  projects  which  he  had  not  strength  to  exe- 
cute, had  conceived  the  design  of  expelling  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  and  of  re-establishing  the  Greek  empire  in  the  east^ 
when  favourable  opportunities  of  gratifying  some  minor  ob- 
jects of  ambition  call   liim    into  Italy.     He  passes  the  Alps, 
enters  Rome  by  torch-ligvht  in  a  sort  of  military  triumph,  and 
luakes  himself  master  of  Naples.     But  his  victories  are  of 
short  duration,  and  notwithstanding  the   bravery   which    he 
disphiyed  at  the  battle  of  Fornova,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, where,  with  only  QOOO  troops,  he  defeated  an  army  of 
40,(X)0  men,  he  is  ultimately  obliged  to  abandon  the  country 
which   he  hud  so  rapidly  overrun.     The  passion  for  making 
eouquest  in  that  delicious  region  seems  to  Imve  been  inherited 
fey  his  iiuccessor  Louis  XIL,  who  was  however  far  his  supe- 
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rior  in  genius  and  in  virtue;  buf  in  an  age  in  which  policy 
was  made  to  consist  almost  entiielv  :n  perfid}'  and  stratagem, 
his  amiable  qualities,    his  integrity,    liis  open    and   unsuspi- 
cious, heart  only  served  to  render  him   the   dupe  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    Louis  makes  three  successive  irrnpuons  into 
Italy.     He  proposes   to   divide    the    Neapolitan    dominions 
with  Fertlinand  the  Catholic,    who  having  rcadil}^  acceded 
to  the  offer,  makes  use  of  the  French   troops   to  effect  the 
oonquest,  and  afterwards  contrives  to  strip  Louis  of  iiis  share 
*>i  the  spoil.     Soon  alter  this,  in  1508,  Pope  Julius  11.  suc- 
ceeded in   formin^;  the  leaijue  of  Cambrav,  which  was  com- 
posed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  discordnjil  materials. 
i]e   engaged    ttie   Emperor  Maximilian,  the    French  king, 
and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,   to   take   up  arms  against  the 
Venetians,  from  whom  the   holy    father    had   fornicrly   ex- 
j>erienced  some  trivial  mortifications   and  neglects  which  he 
was  determined  to  revenge.     The    principals  in   this  confe- 
deracy, as  often  happens,  had  much  more  reason  to  be  jea- 
lous of  each  other  than  of  the  power  which  they  had  united 
lo  destroy.     This  little  ftate,   enriched  by   commerce,   and 
♦cherishing  the  most  pacific  principles,  makes  the  most  vigo- 
rous exertions  for  her  safety.     She   braves  the  injustice  of 
iier  enemies,  and  boldly  makes  head  "gainst  the  storm.  She 
succeeds  in  delaSL-liine  some  members    of   the  confederacy 
and  the  whole   soon   crumbles  to  pieces.     Pope  Julius  had 
made  it  answer  liis  purpose  of  increasing   the   ecclesiastical 
ierrilorv  ;  and  he  renicuibers  tiial,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
obstacles  thrown  in   his  way  by  the  French,  he  would  have 
been  {)opc   eight   years   sooner  than  he  was.     He  would  of 
course  have  had   longer  time  and   more  frequent  opportu- 
uitics  for  stratifying  his  avarice  and  ambition.     This  injury 
was  not  to  be  forgiven.    Concealing  the  feelings  of  revenge 
under  the  pretexts  of  religion,  he  persuades   the    Spanish 
monarch,  the  Swiss,    and    the  Venetians,   to    unite  against 
Louis;  and  knowing  how   much    mankind   are  deluded  by 
names,  he   gives    to  this  iniquitous  coiiiederacy  the  title  of 
•  liiL'  Iloly  League.'     Louis  for  some  lime  makes  a  powerful 
■jud  successful  stand  against  his  enemies  :  l)ut  the  advanta- 
gt'.s  which  his  troops   gained   at    the  battle   of  Ravenna   in 
i;51'2,  were  too  dearly  purchased  by   the  death  of  Gaston  de 
Foix,  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  ot  chivalry  in  those  days  of 
gallant  enterprise  and  high  atehievement.     He  was  killed 
by  a  pike   while    im;;etuously   pursuing  the   flying    enemy. 
^Vitii  l>im  the  fortune  of  Louis  seemed  to  decline.     Heni}' 
VHl.  of  England,  flattered  by  the  caresses  of  the  papacy,  to 
vhich  be  afterwards  became  such  a.  bitter  ene'mv.  and  hop- 
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ing  to  secure  the  title  of  Most  Christian  King,  which  tlie 
Kino;  of  France  was  then  thought  unvvorliiy  to  retain,  is  in- 
duced to  join  the  league.  Intimidated  hv  defeat,  and  alarmed 
by  the  progress  of  his  enemies,  Louis  effects  a  reconcihation 
with  Leo  X.  the  successor  of  Juhus,  who  neither  inherited 
his  energy  nor  his  resentments.  Thus  we  see  that  at  this 
period  the  political  system  of  Europe  began  to  assume 
somctliing  of  a  sohd  and  consistent  form;  that  a  greater 
intercourse  took  place  hetween  the  different  courts,  that  the 
smaller  powers  sought  prolectioti  in  thealliance  of  the  great, 
and  that  the  partial  aggrandizement  of  one  had  begun  to  be 
beheld  witii  jealousy  i\{\i\  alarm  by  all. 

Though  the  reign  of  Louis  Xll.  had  been  signalized  bv 
so  many  errors  and  reverses,  yet  so  many  were  his  amiabl'a 
qualities  that  *  the  good  King  Louis,  the  father  of  his  people, 
is  dead,'  was  the  cry  in  the  streets  of  Paris  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  no  more.  This  was  not  courtly  adulation 
or  barren  panegyric,  but  such  praise  as  consecrates  and 
embalms  the  memory  of  kings.  The  reign  of  Francis,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  more  splendid  than  wise  ;  but  he  still 
appears  a  most  estimable  prince,  when  his  generosity,  his 
openness,  his  romantic  courage,  and  his  exalted  passion  for 
renown,  are  contrasted  with  the  less  liberal  policy,  and 
more  sordid  ambition,  with  the  cold  reserve  and  calculating 
prudence  of  Charles  V.  his  contemporary  and  his  rival. 
Francis,  as  ambitious  as  his  predecessors  of  making  con- 
quests in  Italy,  marches  an  army  into  that  country;  and 
after  gaining  the  well  fought  battle  of  Marignan,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Marshal  Irivulce,  was  a  conflict  of  giants,  hS 
acquires  possession  of  the  Milanese.  His  victory  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  Swiss  infantry  were  for  the  Hrst  time  de- 
feated, may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  the  cause  of 
bis  subsequent  misfortunes.  It  aggravated  his  passion  for 
vi^ar,  and  generated  an  extravagant  confidence,  while  it  in- 
spired his  enemies  withjealousies  and  fears.  We  shall  next 
find  Spain,  directed  by  the  genius  of  Charles  V.  acquiring  a 
great  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  European  power,  hum- 
bling the  pride  of  France,  and  herself  becomiig  the  great 
object  of  universal  inquietude  and  diead.  But  still  the  f  ner- 
getic  union  of  the  inferior  powers  prevents  the  equilibrium 
from  being  entirely  lost,  and  averts  the  slavery  which  seemed 
to  menace  Europe.  Ai  the  age  of  16,  and  in  the  year  151f>, 
Charles  became  mnsrcr  of  the  most  extensive  dominions 
which  had  been  concentrated  in  one  potentate  since  the  times 
of  Charlemagne.  His  scenlre  at  once  ssvayed  the  Nether 
lands,  Spain,  Naples,  with  the  recent  discoveries  in  Ame- 
rica, and^  iroiu  hia  great  uncle   Maximilian,  he  claimed  die 
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inheritance  of  Austria,  Bohemia,   Hungary,  and  the  Mila- 
nese. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  render  an  unacceptable  service  to 
our  readers  it'  we  abridge  tor  lhe;n  the  contrast  which  the 
author  t\as  drawn  between  Francis  and  Charles  ;  two  sove- 
teigns  whose  sanguinary  conflicts,  whose  varying  fortunes, 
and  whose  opposite  talents  for  thirty'  years  interested  the 
attention  and  divided  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

Without  being  wanting  in  personal  bravery,  Charles  did 
not  possess  the  brilliant  courage  which  characterized  his  rival. 
He  was  not  an  adept  in  the  art  of  war;  but  he  knew  how  to 
select  those  who  were  adepts;  and  what  is  more  rare,  he  did 
not,  by  conceited  interposition,  controiil  their  judgment  or  im- 
pede their  operations.  Francis,  who  was  imperiously  ruled 
by  his  imagination,  did  not  carry  his  views  beyond  the  pre- 
sent. Charles  at  one  glance  embraced  a  vast  whole ;  he 
connected  the  future  with  the  present,  and  made  even  the 
details  of  his  policy  subordinate  to  general  views.  Francis 
was  great  in  misforlune,  and  could  manifest  energy  in  critical 
circumstances.  These  Charles  employed  all  his  art  to  pre- 
vent ;  and  afterwards  preserved  the  utmost  presence  of 
mind  in  the  most  difficult  situations.  Pleasure  made  Francis 
forget  every  thing  else,  and  gaiety  was  his  solace  when  all 
was  lost.  Charles  was  not  an  enemy  to  pleasure,  but  liis 
pleasures  partaking  of  the  nature  of  his  temperament,  were 
marked  by  a  considerate  moderation  :  he  was  rather  cloudily 
serene  than  luminously  gay  ;  the  habit  of  reflection  had 
tinged  him  with  an  air  of  gravity.  The  one  was  sensitive 
and  volatile,  generous  and  imprudent,  more  fond  of  glory 
than  of  power  ;  the  other  tried  every  thingby  the  balance  of 
calculation  ;  his  decisions  were  correct  and  very  profound ; 
but  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  every  emotion  of  sensibility ; 
he  looked  only  to  one  object,  which  was  success;  and  he 
felt  only  one  passion,  the  love  of  power.  Charles  commanded 
admiration,  while  Francis  interested  the  aflections  ;  the  tirst 
had  the  superior  inlellecj:,  the  last  the  more  amiable  lieart 

In  the  reign  of  Charles,  Spain  seemed  on  the  pojnt  of  esta- 
blishing an  universal  domination,  which  would  have  left  to 
other  states  only  a  titular  independence,  and  Europe  would 
have  no  where  presented  any  thing  but  the  chilling  prospect  of  a 
master  and  his  slaves.  But  various  causes  conspired  to  check 
the  growth  and  reduce  the  dimensions  of  this  overgrown  co- 
lossus. Among  the  principal  of  these  we  may  reckon  the  re* 
tbrmation,  which  gave  new  vigour  to  the  exertions  and  new 
energy  to  the  will  of  free-born  man.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit 
the  posiession  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which,  though  they  filled 
Spain  fci    a  while  with  a  plethor/  of  wealth,  uUiraatel^  ac^' 
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oelerated  her  decay  by  relaxing  the  sinews  of  her  indus- 
try. 

in  l6lS  begun  the  disastrous  war  between  the  cirtholics 
and  protestaiitsot  Germany^wliich  lasted  for  the  long  space  of 
thirty  years.  It  is  proverbially  notorious  that  theological 
controversies  are  conducted  vvitli  more  bitterness  than  con- 
troversies of  any  other  description  ;  and  when  the  parties 
appeal  from  argument  to  arms,  the  contest  is  usually  car- 
ried on  with  savage  ferocity  and  infuriated  violence.  The 
worship  of  tlie  God  of  Love  may  then  be  truly  said  to  be 
celebrated  with  a  deluge  of  blood  and  tears.  In  such  wars 
the  people  are  usually  made  the  dupes  of  interested  and  am- 
bitious miscreants,  who  find  almost  inexhaustible  resources 
iox  gratifying  their  own  sinister  views,  in  the  passions  of  the 
multitude.  Religion  is  the  ostensible  motive,  and  temporal 
policy  often  the  real  ground  of  the  dispute.  In  this  war  of 
thirty  years  the  contending  powers,  instead  of  acting  in  con- 
cert, took  the  field  in  succession,  and  the  house  of  Austria 
had  hardly  ever  more  than  one  enemy  to  combat  at  a  time. 
Inederic  V.,  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  France  successively  took  part  in  the 
conflict.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  which  only  protracted 
the  period  of  calamity,  and  quitedesolated  those  parts  of  Ger- 
many which  were  the  principal  seats  of  war.  The  sangui- 
nary conflict  was  at  last  terminated  by  the  peace  of^  West- 
phalia, which  deprived  the  house  of  Austria  of  the  political 
preponderance  which,  since  the  reign  of  CharlesV.she  had  had 
in  the  affairsof  Europe.  This  period,  in  which  there  was  such, 
a  furious  conflict  of  prejudice,  of  passions,  and  of  interests, 
was  productive  of  very  great  men,  on  whose  genius,  on  whose 
virtues  the  mind  may  dwell  with  complacency  amid  the  an- 
nals of  this  stormy  period.  Indeed  such  are  either  the  times 
in  which  nature  seems  most  lavish  of  her  moral  and  intel- 
lectual productions,  or  such  are  the  circumstances  whick 
are  most  auspicious  to  their  growth  and  their  expansion. 
Exciting  causes  then  operate  which  are  quiescent  m  more 
tranquil  times.  In  great  and  perilous  exigencies,  great  ta- 
lents are  requisite,  and  the  supply  is  seldom  mieqiml  to  tti^ 
demand,  A  period  of  convulsion  and  distress  brings  all  the 
moral  as  well  as  physical  force  of  a  nation  into  play;  the 
routine  of  fashion  and  prescripiion  is  no  more  revered ; 
the  little  passions  sleep;  and  the  principal  obstacles  m  the 
way  of  superior  abilities  are  removed.  In  epochs  of  outrage 
and  dissension,  when  every  thing  reems  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, talents  seldom  fail  to  find  their  level ;  and  mind  aeeoaa 
U  be  exalte4  by  the  tempestuous  agitations  of  m.^lter. 
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The  author  gives  a  luminous  and  animated  sketch  of  the 
political  history  of  England  from  the  accession  of  the  first 
Charles  to  the  restoration  of  the  second.  We  next  read  a  hrief 
detail  of  the  intestine  troubles  in  France  which  preceded 
tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  moral  world  ue  often  find 
trivial  and  apparently  insignificant  causes  which  produce 
violent  revolutions  in  the  civil  state  of  man.  The  dissen- 
sions in  England  between  Charles  1.  and  his  parliament  ap- 
])ear  at  the  commencement  frivolous  in  their  nature,  and 
likely  to  be  insignificant  in  their  consequences ;  but  they 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  prince  and  the  subversion  of 
the  monarchy.  The  troubles  in  France  about  the  same  pe- 
riod wore  at  the  beginning  the  most  threatening  aspect^  and 
•seemed  to  presage  the  dissolution  of  the  state  ;  but  they 
were  directed  only  against  an  individual,  who  escaped  unhurt 
with  all  his  credit  and  all  his  power.  The  great  object  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  in  its  opposition  to  the  government 
was  to  expel  Mazarin  from  tlie  ministry.  The  chiefs 
of  the  malcontents  did  not,  as  in  England,  proceed  on  any 
jp.ethodical  plan,  or  pursue  any  regular  system  of  hosti- 
lity to  tlie  cou\;t.  Their  measures  had  no  reference  to 
principles  of  liberty  ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  ludi- 
crous inconstancy  in  all  their  operations.  The  people 
could  not  pardon  Mazarin  for  having  engrossed  all  the 
confidence  and  favour  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  regent  of 
the  kingdom  :  and  even  if  he  had  made  a  better  use  of  his 
wealth  and  his  pov^^er,  the  people  would  still  not  readily  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  an  Italian.  Alazariu  seems  to  have 
Jbiloued  the  political  system  of  Richelieu,  but  hehad  neither 
his  comprehension  of  view  nor  his  energy  of  character.  Of 
-Kichelieu  it  is  said,  and  well  said,  that  what  he  willed,  he  ne- 
ver willed  by  halves  ;  and  that  what  he  had  willed  once,  he 
always  willed.  A  man  of  this  stamp  was  well  calculated  to 
awe  the  factious,  and  to  uphold  a  government  by  the  weight 
ofliis  own  personal  authority.  But  Mazarin  was  indebted 
for  success  more  to  finesse  and  intrigue,  than  to -any  com- 
aiiandinc:  decision  of  character ;  and  his  timidity  often  made 
him  relinquish  measures,  of  which  he  did  not  want  sagacity 
or  wisdom  to  discern  the  fitness  and  approve  the  choice. 
He  possessed  one  of  those  minds uhich  at  a  glance  discover 
the  most  minute,  resemblances  of  things,  which  seem  intui- 
tiveiy  to  draw  correct  judgments  from  the  most  trivial  ap- 
pearances, wliich  can  separate  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
x;haractcr,  and  penetrate  the  secret  workings  of  the  soul. 
tl.3ut  all  these  qualities  were  in  liis  situation  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  noL  being  conjoined  with  a  masculine  hardihood  of 
cerve  and  a  dignified  siiblimity  of  soul.     The.  most  violent 
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and  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  the  cardinal  wns  John 
Francis  Paul  de  Grondy,  a  priest  without  religion,  but  who 
affected  a  great  regard  for  sacred  things  that  he  might 
have  the  greater  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  His 
only  object  was  money,  power,  and  pleasure;  and  as  long  as 
these  could  be  had,  he  was  ipiite  indifferent  about  the  menns 
by  which  they  were  acquired.  Sucii  was  tlie  person  who 
was  the  prime  mover  of  the  Fronde  or  opposition  party 
in  the  parhament.  The  latter  declare  all  taxes  illegal  v,hich 
had  been  imposed  without  their  consent  ;  and  claim  the 
right  of  prolonging  their  sittings  at  discretion.  Two  of  the 
members  are  arrested  by  order  of  the  court,  but  they  were 
soon  alter  released  in  order  to  appease  the  clamour  of 
the  people.  Such  was  t!ie  pusillanimity  of  the  queen 
and  of  the  cardinal.  The  court  quits  Paris,  and  both  oar- 
ties  take  up  arins  ;  but  thecoutlict  is  short,  and  not  signalized 
by  one  action  of  importance.  An  accommodation  ensues. 
But  the  dissensions  were  rather  smothered  than  sup[)ressed. 
Fresh  troubles  arise.  Conde  and  Mazarin  become  enemies. 
The  former  is  imprisoned,  and  soon  after  set  at  liberty. 
Mazarin  yields  to  the  storm,  and  quits  the  kingdom.  A  new- 
war.  Conde  and  Turenne  are  seen  at  the  head  of  opposite 
parties.  A  sanguinary  conflict  takes  place  between  these 
two  renowned  chiefs  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Anloine,  and  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  The  couit  publishes  a  general  amnesty. 
The  cardinal  is  formally  dismissed,  and  soon  after  re-instat- 
ed in  his  place,  which  he  retains  till  death.  Such  was  the 
resuk  of  this  varied  drama;  a  compound  of  tragedy  and  farce  ; 
but   in  which  the  farce  was  the  predominant  ingredient ! 

In  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Sweden  liad  risen 
to  a  high  pitch  of  power.  She  had  acted  a  memorable 
part  in  the  thirty  years  war,  and  had  considerably  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  protestant  interest  in  Germany. 
But,  neither  calculated  by  her  resources,  her'population,  or 
hei  local  position  for  a  first-rate  power,  the  greatness  which 
she  had  attained  was  a  sort  of  forced  strength  v.- hich  want- 
ed the  principle  of  permanence.  Ti)e  ruinous  and  impolitic 
wars  ot  Charles  Guslavus,  the  cousin  and  adopted  successor 
of  Christina,  who,  in  i6r}4,  renounced  iiK°  tods  of  sovereignty 
for  the  pleasures  ui'  private  life,  contributed  to  precipitate 
the  decline  of  Sweden  to  her  natural  mediocrity;  and  the 
mad  ambition  of  Charles  Xll.  at  a  later  period  reduced  her 
to  the  \erire  of  ruin  and  despair.  Austria,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  iJenniark,  contributed  to  chock  the  short-lived  do- 
mination of  Sweden  in  the  north.  The  Elector  of  Brandcn- 
burgh,  taking  advantage  of  favourable  circumstances,  ac- 
quired the    soverei^iiu   of  Prussitu    and  a  phice  among  the 
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European  monarchs.  The  policy  of  the  Frederic  William  of" 
that  day  was  flexible  and  temporizing  like  that  of  some  of  his 
later  successors ;  but  it  was  at  that  time  v.isely  adapted  to 
the  perils  of  his  situation  and  the  scantiness  of  his  means. 
And  a  policy  which  may  be  profoundly  wise  in  a  small  slate 
may  be  extremely  pusillanimous  and  humiliating  in  a  great. 
France  had  obtained  a  considerable  accession  of  power  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Louis 
XIV.  we  find  her  acquiring  a  great  and  menacing  prepon- 
derance. Spain  declines  rapidly  from  the  meridian  of  great- 
ness to  which  she  had  arrived,  and  yields  the  ascendant  to 
her  more  fortunate  rival.  The  assistance  which  Cromwell 
at  this  lime  lent  to  France  greatly  accelerated  the  depres- 
sion of  Spain.  Her  fleets  were  beaten,  her  galleons  taken, 
her  commerce  ruined,  .Jamaica  conquered,  and  Mexico  me- 
naced with  invasion.  These  events  hastened  the  peace  otthe 
Pyrenees,  which  was  concluded  in  1659-  In  this  treaty  there 
was  an  article  which  led  to  very  important  consequences — 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Maria  Therese  daughter 
of  Philip  JV.  the  infanta  of  Spain,  though  this  princess 
"was  obliged  to  renounce  her  right  of  succession  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  But  such  renunciations  were  found  to  be 
mere  nullities,  which  are  never  suffered  to  stand  in  the 
■way  of  ambition  where  there  is  power  to  support  the  claim. 
The  title  which  the  marriage  gave  to  France  appeared  to 
be  more  solid  than  that  which  the  renunciation  took  away. 
The  resources  of  Louis  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  wise 
administration  of  Colbert,  who  knew  how  to  put  in  moliori 
the  industry  of  a  whole  people,  and  to  give  it  that  direction 
which  is  most  favourable  to  the  public  good.  But  the  wealth 
ol  the  people  seemed  only  to  inflame  the  ambition  of  the 
prince  and  the  prodigality  of  the. court.  Louis  was  desirous 
of  a  celebrity  w  hich  is  more  dazzling  but  less  merited  than 
that  which  is  derived  from  enrichmg  a  country  by  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  arts.  Louvois,  turbulent,  enlerprizing,  and 
unprincipled,  flattered  his  passion  for  v\ar;  and  indeed  when 
that  passion  has  once  found  its  way  into  the  bosom  of  a  sove- 
reign, moral  considerations  are  of  little  avail,  to  damp 
the  pernicious  ardour  or  stifle  the  destructive  flame.  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain  was  dead  ;  his  successor  Charles  was  still  a 
minor,  and  had  given  no  more  favourable  presage  of  vigour 
or  ability  than  his  father.  The  queen  was  named  regent, 
who  was  herself  secretly  governed  by  father  Canard  ati 
intriguing  Jesuit.  Louis  thinks  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  advance  the  most  unfounded  pretensions  to  a  {)art  of  the 
Spanish  dominions.  He  lays  claim  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  soon  sends  an  army  to  support  his  right.     He  meets 
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with  no  resistance  ;  and  the  campaign  was  ralher  a  military 
procession  than  a  serious  expedition.  He  next  takes  pos- 
session of  Franche  Comte.  Tliese  unj\ist  altenipts,  which 
seemed  only  preparatory  to  greater  and  more  dangerous 
efforts  of  ambition,  roused  the  aticnlion  of  England  and  of 
Holland,  who  for  a  moment  forgot  their  mutual  jealousies 
to  attend  to  the  motions  of  the  common  enemy.  These  two 
powers  conclude  an  alliance,  to  which  Sweden  afterwards 
accedes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms,  and  preserve  tlie  Netherlands  to  Spain.  Louis, 
who  was  anxious  to  revisit  INIadame  Montespan,  and  to  ex- 
change the  toils  of  war  for  the  applause  of  the  Parisians, 
consents  to  a  negotiation  !  Plenipotentiaries  meet  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  France  restores  Franche  Comte,  but  keeps  Char- 
leroi,  Birch,  Ath,  Douai,  Lisle,  and  several  other  towns, 
which,  afterwards  fortified  by  the  genius  of  V'auban,  served 
to  protect  France  on  that  frontier  with  a  barrier  of  brass, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  prevented  the  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  from  penetrating  into  the  interior.  Louis 
could  not  forgive  Holland  for  the  impediments  which  she 
had  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  ambition  ;  and  he  soon  an- 
nounced his  resolution  to  punish  this  commercial  republic 
lor  her  insolence.  His  first  object  was  to  detach  England 
from  her  alliance  with  Holland.  This  was  facilitated  by  the 
vernal  and  unprincipled  character  of  Charles  H.,  who  could 
not  readily  resist  the  secret  promise  of  considerable  subsidies, 
and  who  fondly  cherished  any  hope  that  seemed  to  gratify 
his  propensity  to  arbitrary  power.  Holland  now  appeared 
abandoned  to  her  fate.  Louis  enters  it  with  an  immense 
army.  Conde,  Turenne,  Luxembourg  command  the  troops; 
Vauban  is  present  to  diiect  tlie  sieges.  Louis  meets  with 
less  resistance  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  advan- 
ces within  a  few  miles  of  Amsterdam.  All  vvfs  consterna- 
tion and  dismay.  Tiie  opposite  parties  ot  De  Witt  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  do  not  forget  tlieir  animosities  in  the 
common  danger.  In  one  of  those  moments  of  popular  ingrati- 
tude and  inconstancy,  which  are  so  common  m  times  of  ca- 
lamity  and  distress,  all  the  former  services  of  the  patriotic  and 
the  virtuous  De  Witts  are  forgotten,  and  they  are  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  the  mob :  the  office  of  scadtholder  is  re-esta-= 
blished;  and  William  unites  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
Courage  seems  to  spring  from  despair ;  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  Louis  heighten  the  popular  indignation  ;  the 
French  commit  many  faults;  the  winter  sets  in  mild,  and 
Holland  is  saved.  William,  who^^e  feeble  body  was  teuaoted 
by  a  mighty  soul,  now  excites  a  formidable  coalition  against 
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France  ;  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, the  elector  of  Brandenbourg,  the  king  of  Denmark, 
the  slates  of  Germany  confederate  against  the  common  ene- 
my. A  long  and  sanguinary  contest  ensued,  which  was  at 
last  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Niinegnen.  The  allies  were 
obhged  to  yield  to  the  address  of  France  in  the  cabinet,  and 
to  her  superiority  in  the  Held.  Louis  was  principally  indebt- 
ed for  ti.e  advantages  which  he  obtained  by  this  treaty  to 
the  venal  and  perfidious  conduct  of  the  kmu,  of  England. 
It  is  melancl)oly  to  observe  in  the  history  of  the  past  as  well 
as  in  the  experience  of  the  present,  how  much  and  how 
often  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  states  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  little  and  l!Jgiti\e  interests  of  individuals  ! 

At  the  peace  of  JNlin^eguen  the  glory  of  Louis  had  reached 
its  greatest  height.     His  arms  had  been   successful   both   by 
land  and  sea;  and  his  subjects  were  enriched  by   commerce 
and  by  arts.     But  tiie  moment  ol'  prosperity  is   seldom   that 
of  moderation.      Louis  could  not  re>l  contented  with  his  pre- 
sent dcgiee  of  power.     His  ambition  was  insatiable,  and  the 
thirsi  was  only  increased  by  the  graiiiicalion.  Butthe  prepon- 
deraJice  of  his  power  and  the  restless  activity  of  his  ambition 
excited  the  fears  and  the  jealousies  of  Europe.  1  he  danger  was 
imminent,  and  the  alarm  was  universal  ;   but  it   was  not  the 
feeble  panic  of  despair  so  much  as  tlie  determined  energy  of 
resisiai.ce.     The  other  powers  were  resolved  not  to  resign 
their  independence  without  a  struggle.     The  revocation  of 
t!ie  edict  of  Nantes  in  ]()Ho,   had    weakened    the  power  of 
France,   and  wh.ile  it  excited  the  most  generous  sympathy 
for  the  siitTerers,  inflamed  the  indignation  of  alltlie  protestant 
states  against  the  author  of  a  measure  so  cruel  and  unjust. 
The  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in    England    was   at 
the  same  time  highl\  favourable  to   the  enemies  of  France. 
1  lie  grand  alliance  was  formed  in  which  England  and  Hol- 
land were  the  two  principal   parties,  and  of  which  W'lliiam 
Hi.  was  the  animating  soul.     The  French    marine    was   al- 
most entirely   destroyed   at   tlse   battle   of    LaHosne;  and 
since  that  period  Fraiice  has   never    had    any  su[)eriority  at 
sea.      Her  armies  were  more  successjul   on    the   continent; 
but  tl)e  peace  of  iiyswick,  while  it  restrained  the  d.-minalion 
of  France,  secured    the  indepeinlent  existence  of  other  na- 
tions.    At  this  e()o<.h  it  was  fortunate  for    Euro;>e,   and    in- 
deed  for  tiie  whole  civilized  world,  that  the  mariinne  a^ceti- 
dant  which  England  h.aci  acquired,  enal  Ird  lier  to  cheek  the 
continental    despotism  ol' France.     Ai.d  at  the  present  nio- 
iiunt  what  other  clieck   is  there  to  the  oppression  of  a  des- 
pousiu  which  is  bccoiLe  far  more  loiuiidable  iium  it  was  in 
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the  reii^n   of  Louis  X[V.?  If  the  general   independence   of 
Europe  rendered  it  necessary  then,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
necessary  now,   that  the  states  of  the  continent  should  unite 
with  Ena;h^nd  against  the  common  enemy.     If  England  had 
indeed  chosen  to  take    no  part  in  the  h^ng  and  bloody  wars 
which   have    been   waged    against   France,   she  might  have 
more  readilv  dispensed  with  the  assistance  of  the  continent 
than  the  continent  could  have  dispensed  with  her  assistance. 
France  would  more  than  once  have  enslaved  the   continent 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  maritime  diversion  of  this  country  ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  if  France  had  had  no  continental 
diversion  to  occupy  her  attention,    her   u)arme  could   ever 
have  crushed  the   marine  of  England.      But  still    we  think, 
that  it  is  capable  of  legitimate  proof  that  the  j)olirical  rela- 
tions which  have  taken  place  between  England  and  the  con- 
tinent have  been  useful  to  both.     A  state  of  seliisti  isolation 
from  the  general  interests  of  Europe  will,  we  trust,  never  be 
attempted  by  the  magnanimous  policy  ofthis  country.    Nor 
would  such  a  measure  be  more  prejudicial  to  tiie  aonourthan 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation.     The  more  close  and  intimate 
are  our  relations  with  other  states  the  more  will  our  industry 
be  excited,  our  commerce  flour'-sh,   and  the  benign  spirit  of 
an  ameliorating  civilization  be  ditlused. 

The  moderation  which  Louis  had   shewn    at  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  was  only  affected.      He  was   meditating  new  pro- 
jects of  aggrandizement.  The  approaching  death  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,    who  had  no   children,   excited    his  liopes  of 
uniting   that    vast  monarchy  to    his    dominions.     This  the 
other    European   powers  were  anxious  to  prevent.     Various 
treaties  ofpartition  were  settled,  which  were  no  sooner  kiiowa 
than    they  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  Spanish  monarch 
and  of  his  subjects.   Cliarles  at  last  made  a  will,  in  which  he 
declared  Philip   of   Anjou,  second   son  of  the  Dauphin  and 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  heir  to  the  crown.     A  long  and  san- 
.  guinary  contest  was  the  consequence.  A  powerful  coaiitioa  was 
formed,  in  which  the  talentsofEu(>ene  and  M arl boron ijh  were 
eminently  displayed  ;  and  the  ppace  of   (jtrecht  at  last  com- 
posed the  jarring  claims  of  the  diifn'rent  powers,  and  seemed 
to    insure  their  future  tranquillity  and   independence.     The 
lioi'.se  of  Bourbon  kept  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  but 
nieasures  were  taken  forever  to  prevent  tiie  uihon  of  the  two 
crnvus.     Austria  acquired    possession    of  the  JS'elherlands, 
Naples,   and  the  Milanese  ;    and  various  other  arrangemei.ts 
wc'ie  made,  wliich  set  nud  to  place  ihe  several  states  of  Euro(  e 
in  a  pioj)er    system    of    c<'un!e'"j)Oi>e    to  each    other.      No 
power  was  sacriticed^  but  the  good  of  all  seemed  to  be  coa- 
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salted.     The  independence  of  the  different  states  of  Europe 
cannot  be  preserved  without  a   wise   and  liberal  system    of 
counterpoise  and  counteraction,    by    which  the  preponder- 
ance of  anyone  power  may  be  prevented,  and  tlie  security  of 
each  may  be  made  to  result  from  the  jealousy  of  all.     What 
has  been  called  the  balance  of  power,  is  not  a  chimerical  ab- 
surdity, as  some    have   imagined,  though    perhaps   a  better 
word  might  have  been  chosen;  for  by  the  balance  of  power 
■was   never  meant  that  we  should   be    in    a  state   of  perfect 
equilibrium    with    the    rest ;    but    that   no  one  should    be 
iuflered  to  acquire  such  a  preponderance  as   might  render  it 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  rest.    At 
present,  however,  it  is  vain  to   talk  of  such  an   equilibrium, 
when  the  colossal  power  of  France  is  making  rapid    strides 
towards  the  complete  subjugation  of  every   state  in   Europe. 
The  picture  which  M.  Ancillon  has  drawn  of  the  revolu- 
tions in  the  political  system    of    Europe  is   interesting  and 
instructive.     His  details  are  luminous;  his  brevity  copious; 
his  reflections  just,  and  often  profound.     His  narrative  never 
languishes,  and  his  style  is  forcible  and  clear. 
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FRANCE. 

Art.  12. — Mtmoires  Secret,  4'c. 

Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  ■published  with  historical 
I^otes.     2  Vols.  VZmo.    Pans.     1805.     Imported  by  Decenchy. 

THE  good  people  of  Paris,  like  their  neiglibour,  John  Bull,  are 
occasionally  gulled  out  of  their  money  by  high-sounding  titles,  and 
the  promise  of  revealing  important  secrets.  In  the  present  instance 
the  delusion  is  most  impudent,  in  as  much  as  nothing  like  a  secret 
is  to  be  found  in  either  volume  of  this  work.  The  amours  ot  Charles 
the  Second  of  England,  known  to  everyone;  the  adventures  of  that 
monarch  ;  the  plague  and  the  fire  ot"  London,  are  all  detailed  at 
length:  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  cruelties 
of  Judge  Jffferies,  the  atrocities  of  Colonel  Kirk,  and  the  abdicatio;^ 
oi  Janu'S  the  Second,  conclude  these  wonderful  volumes  of  secrets. 
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Art.  13. — Les  Arabesques,  ^c. 

^he  Arabians,  or  a  'Pilgrimage  to  the   Fountain  of  Youth.     2  Vols^ 
VZmo.     Paris,     1805,     Iinporled  by  Decoiichy. 

THE  author  aims  at  wit,  but  misses  his  mark. 

AiiT.  14. — Lettres  de  Mesdames  de  Scudery,  4"C, 

Letters  of  Mesdames  de  Scndcry,  of  Saltan  de  Saliez,  and  of 
MadcmuiscUe  Descartes :  to  xv/nch  are  prefixed.  Biographical 
Sketches,  accompmrifd  with  explanatory  Notes  ;  being  the  last  Volume 
(f  the  epistolary  Collection.   l2mo.   1800.  Impoited  by  Deconchy. 

THE  major  part  of  these  letters  of  iMaclame  de  Scudcry,  which 
are  eighty  in  miirsber,  are  .nddn-ssed  to  the  Count  de  Bussy  Rabiitiii^ 
during  his  exile  from  the  court  of  Lcuis  XIV.  They  chiefly  relate 
to  politics  and  the  political  characters  of  the  day,  and  are  no  far- 
ther interesting,  than  that  they  exhibit  proofs  of  (he  ardent  friendship 
which  the  lady  entertained  for  the  gentleman.  The  small  number 
of  letters  of  Madame  de  Saliez,  from  the  lively  and  elegant 
style  inuhith  they  are  composed,  caused  us  some  jcgret.  'i  hev 
relate  to  a  project  fur  establishing  a  new  sect  of  philosophers,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1701,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Chevaliers  et 
Chevalieres  de  la  Bonne  Foi.'  This  society  assembled  oncea  week  j 
and  the  first  statute  of  the  new  academy  was, 

Une  amitie  fendre  &  sincere, 
Plus  douce  mille  fois  que  I'amoureuse  loi, 
i)qit  etre  le  lien,  Taimable  caraciere 

Des  Chevaliers  de  Bonne  foi. 

The  solit:u-y  letter  of  Madame  Descartes  is  a  prosaic  poetical 
account  of  llie  dealh  of  her  uncle,  the  great  philosopher  of  that 
name. 

Art.  l5.-^Lettres  de  Mesdamc  la  Duchesse  dit  Maine,  SfC.  SjC. 

Letters  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  and  of  the  Marchioness  of  Simiane : 
to  xch'ih  are prcjiied.  Historical  Notices,  and  Biographical  Notes: 
intended  as  u  Sequel  to  the  Letters  of  JSlesdames  de  Villars,  de  Cou- 
Jaifges,  de  La  Fayette,  de  Ninon  de  l' F,nclus,  and  of  Madetnoisellt 
Aisse.      \2nio.      Paris.      1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

AS  the  fair  sex  have  always  excelled  the  lords  of  the  creation,  so 
have  the  French  ladies  shown  themselves  eminently  superior  to  those 
of  all  other  countiies  in  the  art  of  letter-writing.  The  pen  of  fe- 
males is  guided  by  sentiment,  and  whatever  escapes  them  comes 
from  the  heart.  The  Duchess  of  Main:-,  the  friend  of  Voltaire, 
Fontcnelle,  and  La  Motle,  may  be  cni\)lled  among  tlie  furemosl 
ranks  of  women,  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  epistokiry  composi- 
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tions.  T!ie  present  letters,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  derived  from 
an  easy  and  flowing  style,  will  rccal  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
court  of  Sceaux,  and  the  conversazioni  of  Madame  de  Lambert, 
where  wit  was  displayed  without  study,  science  without  pedantry, 
and  grandeur  without  etiquette,  '  where,'  as  the  editor  observes, 
'  bon  tun  and  bon  gout,'  astonished  at  meeting  in  the  same  place, 
after  tlie  confusion  of  the  regency,  restored  the  happy  days  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Akt.  16. — La  NouxelleAstree. 

The  New  Astrea,  or  RoTnantic  Adventures  of  past  Times  :  Traditions 
collected  and  puUis/ied  by  C.  Fr.  Ph.  3Iasson,  of  the  National 
Institute  of  France,  and  the  Fhilofcchvic  Sucietij  of  Paris,  with 
Prints  and  historical  Notes.  2  Vols.  l2mo,  JMetz,  1805.  Im- 
ported by  Deconchy. 

THE  celebrated  Durfe,  the  author  of  Astrea,  is  considered  as  lh» 
first  French  writer  of  rom;ince,  who  possessed  the  art  of  exciting  a 
degree  of  interest  in  the  adventurer  he  described.  Floriiin,  Rous- 
seau, and  AL  de  St.  Pierre,  revived  the  national  taste  for  this  sort  of 
writing;  and  their  works  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  mention 
from  us  at  present.  A  laudable  attempt  to  restore  the  present  de- 
praved taste  of  his  countrymen  to  its  pristine  relish  for  what  is  ex- 
cellent in  its  kind,  has  induced  M.  Masson  to  publish  the  New 
Astrea.  '  When  the  author  of  the  new  Eloise,'  says  Mr.  M.  'wrote, 
I  saw  the  depraved  state  of  our  morals,  and  1  published  my  book  ; 
it  was  the  result  of  the  most  profound  and  tempered  reflections.  I 
\\\\\  not  have  the  presumption  to  apply  these  reflections  to  myself, 
but  1  wiil  venture  to  say,  I  have  ^een  the  state  of  our  literature,  and 
I  have  published  my  romance.'  It  will  be  but  justice  in  us  to  add 
that,  to  the  admirers  of  nature  and  of  days  of  yore,  he  has  furnished 
a  work,  which  will  fully  repay  the  perusal.  Local  traditions,  anec- 
dotes of  antient  families,  and  events  taken  from  historical  facts,  but 
scattered  in  chronicles  nut  generally  known,  are  so  collected  as  to 
fornux  suite  of  interesting  pastoral  and  chivalrous  adventures. 

GERMANY. 

Art.  17. — Uljilas  GothiscJie  Bibeluliersctzvng,  c^  c. 

■Uljilas'  Gothic  Transhiti>n  of  the  Bible,  the  oldest  Gcrwaii  Fvccord, 
from  the  Text  ofIhren,w;tha  grammatical  verbal  LutiiiTronslation 
between  the  Lines  :  to  which  is  added  a  Grammar  bi)  Fulda,  and  a 
Glossary  b>/  Rrinwald :  the  Text  taken  from  linen's  accurate  Copij 
oj  the  S'tverMiinusciiiit  aiUpsaf  careful! qcorncled,  and  tie  Trans' 
lation  and  the  G/anu/ta'-  improved  and  enlarged,  with  linen's  La- 
tin Translation  ni  a  Lnie  vcith  the  Text;  with  critical  and  explnnaturi) 
Rrniarlis,  and  an  hi.^/oncal  aid  crilicnl  Infroilac/iun.  Bij  Johann 
CJiristiuH  Zahn.      Ato.    \\  eissenfels  «//^/  Leip^ic.      lt>05. 

'{111.  title  of  this  work  Miliicier'tiy  explains  its  importance.   It  ex- 
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hibits  a  rare  proof  of  German  diligence,  and  has  earned  for  the 
author  a  place  of  distinction  among  the  most  celebi'ated  antiquaries. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Sweden  as  the  chief  of  the  still  remain- 
ing Goths,  the  proprietor  of  the  Silver  Codex,  and  the  friend  pf  litera- 
ture in  general,  and  of  biblical  studies  in  particular.  In  the  preface 
the  author  explains  the  utility  of  his  undertaking  with  singular  mo- 
desty, while  he  does  ample  justice  to  his  predecessors  and  associates. 
Next  follows  an  account  ofFulda's  life  and  writings  collected  from 
his  own  papers,  which  exhibits  a  very  agreeable  and  lively  picture, 
not  •nly  oi  the  man  but  of  the  scholar.  As  a  preparatory  introduc- 
tion, we  are  presented  with  a  history  of  the  Goths  and  their  lan- 
guage, extracted  frotn  Adelung's  still  unpublished  history  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  In  this,  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Goths  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Vistula,  and  their  migrations  to 
Sweden  and  the  Euxine,  according  lo  the  reports  of  Pythias  and 
Tacitus.  The  vulgar  relations  of  the  mighty  atchievements  of  Odiii 
are  also  rectified.  He  explains  the  relation  which  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage bears  to  theother  German  dialects,  and  heconsidersitnot  as  the 
mother,  but  rather  only  as  the  sister  of  the  Alemanic,  Franconian, 
Anglo-saxon,  Dutch  and  Swedish,which  must  have  proceeded  from  a 
common  origin;  also  the  agreement  of  the  Gothic  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  well  as  the  many  resemblances  to  Flemish  words  from  the 
intercourse  between  Tieighbouring  people  and  colonies,  particularly 
after  the  reception  of  Christianity,  or  from  the  mere  conjectural 
descent  of  many  people  from  one  stock.  We  have  also  an  agree- 
able account  of  the  remains  of  the  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  and  other 
parts. 

The  introduction  of  Sabz  treats  in  five  sections  of  the  life  of  Ulfi- 
las,  of  his  Translation  of  tl.e  Bible,  of  the  Silver  and  Wolfenbuttle 
iMSS.,  of  the  literary  history  on  the  subject,  and  other  remains  of 
the  lan"uaae.  The  orii-iiial  text  from  which  the  translation  of'Ulfilas 
is  derived,  is  determined  to  have  been  the  Greek  mixed  wirh  Latin 
readings.  The  author  proposes  in  another  work  to  treat  more  at 
length  of  the  critical  uses  of  the  translation  in  the  New  Testament; 
but  we  have  here  some  erudite  remarks  from  a  correspondence  with 
Griesbach.  Notwithstanding  the  partial  fondness  of  the  author  for 
the  remains  of  Gothic  antiquity,  he  is  too  discreet  to  be  misled  by 
fanciful  conjectures  or  v;ild  extravagances,  as  we  see  particularly  in 
his  explanation  of  the  Gothic  New-year's  Ode  to  the  Grecian  Ccesar, 
which  Forster  and  Griiterhuve  tortured  on  the  rack  of  criticism. 

The  translation  of  Ulfilas  itself  is  not  printed  in  the^  peculiar 
Gothic  characters,  which  only  terrify  the  inexperienced  uithout 
helping  the  learned,  and  which  Tiv\y  be  clearl}'  and  accurately  ex- 
pressed by  the  Latiij.  binder  every  Gothic  vt^ord  is  a  Latin  trans- 
lation in  a  smaller  letter  ;  which  is  so  managed  as  to  shevir  the  gen- 
der, case,  6ic.  pf  the  Gothjc;  but  since  this  is  extremely  defective 
•in  connection, and  productive  of  obscurity,  (as  e.g.  tenebrumfractm 
iqmjp,  ad  tiLi\)  the  author  found  it  adviseable  at  the  same  time  to 
.add  the  very  literal   translation  of   Bcsiael',   Lye,  and   Ihre,   whick 
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is  printed  in  italics  in  the  margin.     lie    has    endeavoured    in  innu- 
nierable  passages    to  cuirt-ct  both    the    original    and    the    transla- 
tion, from  tlie  copy  ot"  Hire  and  the  analogy  of  language,  for  which 
be  gives  his  reasons  in  the  notes.     He  often  remarks  and  amends  the 
errors  of  former  editions;  and  here   the  learned   will    certainly   do 
justice  to  his  diligence  as  well  as  to    his  modesty,  in  not  boldly  re- 
ceiving into  the  le.\l  the  better  re.idings,    but  retaining  them  stlely 
in  his  annotations.     As  much  praise  is  due  to   his  exertions  in  the 
tiothic   grammar   and    dictionary,    which  is   not  very  fitly  termed 
Ulfilas'  second   volume.     The   grammar  is    printed   in    the   Gothic 
letter  with  the  common  letter  by  the  side.     For    the    more    entire 
satisfaction  of  llie  curious,  a  copper-plate  should  have  been  added, 
to  shew  the  very  close  reseml)lance  of  the  Silver  and  the  Wolfenbuttle 
manuscript,    with   the  greater  deviations    of   that  at   Ravenna  aiwl , 
Areezo.     The    author  affirms  with   warmth,    that  the   Gothic   Ian 
giiage  is  not  hard  and  rough,  but  discovers  an  ailonishing  attention  to 
harmony  in  the  structure  of  its  periods.     In  order  to  prove  this  he 
teaches  us  to  pronounce  the  numerous    dipththongs   with    Greek  or 
French  softness,  which  really  means  to  pronounce  only  half,  ai  as  a, 
«tf  as  0,  ii  a.s  i,  and  zw  as  ii.     But  this  is  very   conjectural,  if  not 
quite  capricious.     A  rude  and  sayage  people  are  not  wont   to  drop 
any  letters  in  their  pronunciation,  or  artificially  to  soften  the  guttu- 
ral harshness  of  their  sounds.     The   dictionary  is  principally   exe- 
cuted  by  Reinwald.     To    every  radical    word  are  subjoined  deriva- 
tions and  the  compounds :  and  all  the  explaniitions  arc  in  German  ; 
(many  derivations,  quotations,  and  improvements   are  added,   which 
arc   formed  into  a  supplement.      By  all  these  united  pains    the  ac- 
cess to  the  Gothic    language  is  so  facilitated  that  hardly  any  thing 
is  left  even  for  the  best  critic  to  improve.     This  is  a  work  of  which, 
for  the  assistance  of  the  student,  every  public  li'jrary  at  least  ought 
to  possess  a  copy.     Mr.  Home  To(>ke  has    shewn   belter  than  any 
other    man,    the    value    of  etymological    research,    and   the     very 
great  benefit    which    the  study  of   the    northern     languages     may 
confer  upon  our  own.     We  were  some  time  ago  informed,   that  the 
ingenious  and  penetrating   Mr,  Kaslam   had   begun    a  Gothic  and 
ICnglish  dictionary.     Wc  heartily  wish  him  success  in  this  arduous 
imdertaking;  and  trust  that  he  will  pay  due  attention  to  that  rich 
treasure  of  Gothic  diction,  judicious  etymology,  and  sound  criticism 
■which  is  to  be  fyund  in  Zahn's  edition  of  Ulfilas.. 

AuT.  18. — Amalie  Balki  Eine  xaenderbere  Vision,  <5-c. 

Amulic  Balbi,  a  -ixomhrful   Fision,  kIucJi  I  mi/self  have  hadm     By 
Theod.J'(rd.  Kag.  Arnold.     Erfurt.     1S05. 

THE  author,  who  is  taken  for  au  exorcist,  was  sent  for  to  a 
house  in  the  country,  in  order  to  lay  a  ghost.  The  owner  maket 
him  acquainted  with  the  circumstances;  he  has  two  daughters  by 
an  unlucky  marriage,  whom  in  order  to  remove  from  their  wicked 
mother  he  has  educsitcd  abroad.  The  elder  returns  home  in  her 
£ixt«snih  year;  h«r  beauty  charmii  «ne  of  tba  persons  who  was 
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paying  his  addresses  to  her  mother,  who  endeavours  to  promote  hi» 
wislies;  he  is  rejected  by  the  daughter;  a  noble  youth  gains  posses- 
sion of  her  heart,  but  the  former  suitor  carries  her  otf.     After  being 
rescued  from  the  ruffian,    she  becomes  the  wife  of  the  person  whom 
she  loved,   but  who  perishes   in  a  duel  with   the  robber.      Amalift 
falls  sick;   her    death  is  expected;  after  a  long  time   her  recovery 
ensues,   and    her  health   is    re-established.     Count  L.   solicits  her 
regard,  but  the  ghost  of  her  murdered  husband  appears  to  her  every 
night,  reminds  her  of  her  oath,  and  employsevery  injunction  to  pre- 
vent her  from  (rivin"  her  hand  to  the  count.     Unspeakable  are  the 
sufferings  of  the  widow,  and  great  are  the  exertions  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  ghost.      In  this  the  author  is  successful,  for  the  whole  was  an 
imposition.     The  author  takes  his  departure  as  the  benefactor  of  the 
family,  and  carries  on  a  loug  epistolary   correspondence,  in  which 
Amalie's  sickness  is  (iist  mentioned  with  th«  little  probability  of  her 
recovery.     As  the   author    was   once  silting  up  at  midnight  in  th» 
midst  of  his  lucubrations,    his  candles   flare  in  an  unusual  and  un- 
accountable manner.     After  having  long  in   vaiu    endeavoured  tw 
discover  the  cause,  be  at  last  thinks  of  A  malic,  when  he  sees  her  in 
a  moment  standing  near  and  breathing  an  aromatic  gale;  the   same 
happens  to  him  the  following  night,  when  he  has  some  conversation 
with  the  lady  ;  no  deception  was  possible;  on  the  tliird  night,  when 
the  author  changed    his   itpartmeiit,   the   apparition   still   returned, 
and  another  dialogue  ensued.     In  the  morning  the  author  linds  him- 
self  indisposed,  and  receives  intelligence  of  Amalie's  death  ;  he  takes 
a  walk  with  his  sister-in-law,  when  both  see  in  the  broad  day  a  female 
form  waving  resplendent  in  the  air  ;  in    the.  evening  he  again  con- 
verses with  Ainalie.     The  indisposition  of  the  author   and    the  ap- 
parition continued  for  fifteen  days;  he  then  took  tu  bis  bed,  and  lay 
tor  a  quarter  of  a-year  without  any  consciousness.    Aftenhis  recovery 
he  goes  to  church,  and  when  divine   service  was  oyer,  he  sees  Aina- 
lie. She  was  not  dead,  but  had  only  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  trance. 
'I  affirm,' says  theauthor,  *  before  God  and  all  the  world,  and  as  an  ho- 
nourable man,  that  this  history  is  true,  and  so  true  that  I  will  at  any 
time  confirm  it  by  my  oath.' 

A  work  was  some  time  ago  published  in  Germany  *  under  the  titlft 
«f '  Kilian,  ich  kumme  uiecicr  !'  6ec. '  Kiliaii,  I  come  again  !  or  the 
rcai  Appeurance  of  my  Wife  after  her  Death.  A  true  history,' 
&c.  &c.  This  work  is  ascribed  to  Wotzel,  and  has  given  rise  t® 
several  publications,  some  composed  with  irony,  and  others  with 
seriousness  of  refutation  and  gravity  of  argument.  The  visionary 
productions  of  Woizel  have  at  the  same  time  found  advocates  among 
the  German  literati;  among  these  we  suppose  that  we  may  rank 
the  author  of  Amalie  Balbi.  Credulity,  even  in  this  enlightened 
period,  is  a  very  prevalent  characteristic;  and  those  who  address 
themselves  to  this  general  propensity  lo  believe  without  examination, 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  the  Vlth  volume  of  the  presejil  Series  of  the  Critical 
Uevienj. 
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will  find  success  attended  with  little  difficuity,  however  monstrous, 
incongruous,  or  irrational  the  stories  may  be  v\hich  they  attempt  to 
palm  upon  the  world.  'I'here  are  still  \:  any  persons  left  who  would 
willingly  restore  the  age  of  ignonmce  and  superstition,  and  who  re- 
gret not  merely  that  the  days  ot  chivalry,  hut  that  those  of  popish 
imposture  are  pa>it  away. 

Art.  19. — Hand  buch  der  elementar  Arithmefik  in  verbindiiing  mU 

dtr  elciiitniur  Aigcbi  a. 

The  Connection  of  ehwtniary  Ariihmelic  uUh    elementary  Afgebra, 
far  the  Use  of  L' unit la.   By  A    Metz.      Bamberg.      180b. 

THE,  use  of  learners  is  not  in  this  work  so  much  studied  as  the 
author,  witliout  doubt,  intended.  Algebra  is  only  another  nami  for 
arithmetic,  and  it  tlifti-rs  from  vulgar  aritLmetic,  only  in  using 
letters  for  numbers.  Ls  operations  consequently  diftVr  in  some 
respects,  though  the  two  rules  ot  addiliunand  substiaction  are  the 
same  in  both,  aUii  e\ery  thing  that  is  done  in  algebra  with  letters, 
may  be  done  in  vulgar  arithmetic  by  numbers.  In  fact  this  is  the 
true  way  to  teach  algebra,  to  do  every  operation  at  first  with  figures, 
and  then  to  substitute  letters  for  those  figures,  to  shew  how  the 
letters  are  combired  tog(  i!.er  in  th>'  operation  and  in  the  conclusions. 
We  expected  to  have  found  this  in  the  work  before  us,  but  it  follows 
too  clo'^ely  tne  books  in  general  upon  this  subject,  and  the  usual 
difficulties  which  learners  find  in  this  science  are  not  suQiciently 
explained. 

SWEDEN. 

AuT.  20. — Siensla     Kirgsmanna    Sells   kapett'   Handlingar,  Sj-c. 

ISO].     ISO-i. 
Memoirs  of  the  Military  Society  of  Stockholm. 

THIS  work  contains  avariety  of  useful  memoirs  on  military  trans- 
actions, and  ue  are  rather  surprised  thai  a  society  of  thesamekind 
has  never  been  formed  in  this  country.  The  object  of  this  society 
is  every  thing  that  may  improve  a  soldier  whether  in  science  or  prac- 
tice, whether  in  the  field  of  battle  or  the  prv  ious  discipline  for  form- 
ingu  soldier;  and  also.every  thing  relative  to  the  various  departments 
of  an  army  in  the  camp,  in  barracks,  or  iii  a  town.  1  he  blockade 
of  Genoa  is  particularly  well  describee;,  .hikI  Essen's  Ofdrgis.vtligtr 
tavpar  on  the.  qualities  of  .a  Swedi^ii  national  army  might  be  use- 
fully consulted  .by  those  who  ate  ai  this  lime  devising  a  plan  for  the 
national  defence  of  this  country.  The  utility  of  this  society  seems  to 
have  struck  the  Swedish- administration,  for  its  name  has  been  charg- 
ed, and  it  is  now  the-Koyal  Aca(-emy.for  military  science.  It  has  no 
connection  however  wit:li  the  miiitary  academy  at  Carlsberg,  in  which 
a  hundred  and  twenty  cadets  are  educated  for  the  sea  and  land 
service. 
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equinox,  ib.  The  same  honours  pa.d 
to  the  he-gost,  ^20-  The  symbolical 
representation  pf  the  fccunddting  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  ib.  Derivation  of 
the  word  Priapus,  ib.  The  -symbol 
(of  Phallus)  separate  apd  reduced  ta 
a  small  size,  considered  as  a  talisman 
or  amulet,  521.  Every  thing  «hii.h 
bore,  or  could  by  a  wanton  imagina- 
tion be  forced  to  bear  any  resemblance 
in  foj-m  to  the  phallus,  was  conceived 
to  have  a  viituc  in  preventing  the  evil 
effects  of  fascination,  511.  This 
worship  traced  through  different 
ages  and  ccu.itries,  ib.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  Polish  and  Pagai^ 
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Advice  to  Governor  Picton  cf  Don 
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Interesting  account  of  an  unfortunate 
lunatic,  277.  Whimsical  account  of 
the  wedJing  night  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  280 

Forbes'   life  of  Beattie,  411.     Dr.  R. 
born  in    1735  at    Lawrencekirk,   his 
parents   poor   but   respectable,    412. 
Entered  at  the  age  of  fourteen  a   stu- 
dent  in    the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
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the  place  of  his   nativity,  4!  2-     Af- 
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school  of  Aberdeen    in  the  capacity 
of  usher,  from  which   he   was  sooa 
promoted  to  the  chair  of  moral  phi- 
losophy   in    the    Marischal  college, 
413      The  feelings  of  Scotchmen  in 
their  first  attempts  at   English  com- 
position, described  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Clenbervie,  413.     Dr.  B.'s  essay  on 
truth,  414,     His  aversion  to   n»;ta- 
physicJ,  415.      Difficulties  which  the 
author  experienced  in  the  publication 
of  his  essay  on  truth,  417.     Sir  W. 
Forbes  and    Mr.  Arbuthnot  become 
the  proprietors  of  the  first  edition,  for 
which   they  remitted  to  Dr.  B.  the 
sum  of  50  guineas,    ib.     Dr.  B.  re- 
ceives   a    pension   of   two    hundred 
pounds    per    annum    fiom   the  king, 
ib.     The  latter  part  of  Dr.   B's  life 
unhappy   from    the    derangement  of 
his  wife,  and    the   death   of  his  two 
sons,  418.     In  a  state  of  intellectual 
debility,  which  had    now  continued 
nearly  three  years.  Dr.  B.   is  attack- 
ed with    a    paralytic  stroke,    which 
terminates  his  existence,  A.  D.  1803, 
419.     Character  of  Dr.  B.  420 

Forest  Pruner,  224 

Foster's  essays,  170.  The  strongest 
sympathies  and  antipathies  to  which 
individuals  are  liable,  and  for  which 
no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned, 
are  often  derived  from  some  ot  the 
most  trivial  occurrences  of  incipient 
life,  171.  Incongruity  between  the 
rational  convictions  and  the  errors  of 
belief  in  Mr.  Foster,  172.  Decision 
«f  character  of  incalculable  import- 
ance in  the  conduct  of  lile,  173. 
The  decision  of  a  virtuous  character 
exemplified  in  Howard  ilae  philanthro- 
pist, 174.  Applicaion  of  the  epi- 
thet romantic,  175.  Ou  ihe  aver- 
sion of  men  of  taste  to  evangelical 
religion,  176 

France,  peace  with,  2n 

France  and  England,  comparative  ac- 
count of  the  teveuvies  of|  vide  Ta- 
bleaux. 


France,  account  of,  vide  Worsley. 
Eraser's  Observations  on  vaccine  inocu- 
lation, 438 
Fraser  on  epilepsy,  438 
Freebooter,  Mysterious,  a  novel,  327 
French  language,  guids  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the,  383 

(jALVANISM,Meade's  treatise  on, 434 
Gauging,  art  of,  106 

Generation,    divinities    which    preside 

over,  vide  Divinities. 
Gent's  Poetic  sketches,  103 

Geography,   Payne's    introduction   to, 

447 
Girl,  invisible,  a  farce,  323 

Gleanings  in  Africa,  no 

Golden  centenary,  335 

Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible,        540 
Grant's  Sermon,  vol   3.  457 

Gregory's  treatise  of  mechanics  theo- 
retical, practical,  and  descriptive,  33. 
The    composition    and   resolution   of 
forces,  in  demonstrating  this  propo- 
sition Mr.  Gregory  a  opts  the  plan  of 
d'Aiembert,  35.      The  chief  utility 
of  the  method  of  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates,   forces  situated  in   the    same 
plane,    acting   on    a    material   point, 
forces  not  situated  in  the  same-  plane^ 
and  parallel  foices  acting  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  body,  is  the  divi- 
sion  adopted   by    Mr.   G.  36.      De- 
monstration of  the  lever  inferred  from 
the  parallelogram  of  forces  by  Porny 
in  his  Architecture  hydranique,  ib. 
The    centre   of  gravity,     37.      The 
centrobarge  method  invented  by  Gul- 
din,     7.     The  strength  and  stress  of 
timber,  38      Doctrine  of  equilibri- 
um, ib.     The  principle  by  winch  dy- 
namical problems  are  reduced    >  sta- 
tical,   42   et    seq.      The   motion  of 
machines,  44 

Grey,  life  of  lady  Jane.  336 

Guide  to  light  infantry  officers,         44S 
Guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  French 
language,  333 

Gurney's  trial  of  Patch,  lOj 

HAND  buch  der  elementar  arithmetic, 
&c.  S44 

Harper's  Christian  teacher,  335 

Harris's  poems,  327 

Harrison's  umaiks  on  (he  iriefFecuve 
state  of  the  practice  of  physic  in  Grtat 
Britain,  3-4 

Hariy's  observations -on  the  simple  dy- 
sentery, 21a 
Haygarih's  clinical  history  of  diseases, 
26).     An   eaily   use  of  bark,    after 
slight  evacuations,  the  mgstsuctesB- 
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fill  <y\f:tiic.d  of  cornbdting  (he  rheuma- 
tic fever,  266-  Nodosity  ot  the 
joint,  peculiar  to  women  about  the 
period  of  the  cessation  of  the  catan:c- 
nia,  261^ 

Highlands,  Browr.'s  strictures  on  Loid 
Selkirk's  Present  state  of  the,  vide 

f    Brown. 

Hint  to  husbands,  41! 

Hints  tor  the  security  of  the  established 
church,  334 

Historical  view  of  the  English  charac- 
ter, vide  Andicws. 

H:st6ncal  dialogues  for  young  persons, 

108 

History  of  England,  332 

Hisiory  of  the  plague  at  Marseilles  in 
the  year  1720,  lOD 

History,  Secret,  of  the  court  of  :3t. 
Cloud,  vide  Secret. 

History  of  the  Orkneys,  vide  Barry. 

History  of  reptiles,  448 

History  of  clinical  diseases,  vide  Hay- 
garth. 

H;story  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  vide 
Yates. 

History,  Epitome  of  Scripture,  ic8 

Homme,  nouveaux  elemens  de  la  si;i- 
encc  de  1',  vide  New. 

Horseley's  sermon,  98 

Hothouses,  improvements  in,  244 

Howe's  poetical  trans. aiions,  i^S  Me- 
thod of  translation  recomiaendeJ, 
260.  First  ode  of  Anacreuii,  ib.  A 
passage  from  Persius,  265 

H»isbandry,  modern,  compendium  ot, 
vide  Compeiidium. 

Husbands,  hints  to,  212 

IMPROVEMENTS    made    in    hot- 
houses, 224 
Index  to  Shakspeare,  447 
Indies,    Pinckard's  notes  on  the  VVtll, 

vide  Pmckard. 
India,   ecclesiastical  establishment    iii, 

vide  Buchanan. 
Infantry,  light.  Cooper's  guide  to,    448 
Inoculation,    Eraser  s   observations   on 
'        vaccine,  438 

Inoculation  forsmall  pox, vindicated, 419 
Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation, 1  yj. 
History  of  the  third  coalition  against 
France,  178.  Great  Britain  a  mere 
spectator  of  the  general  seen,"  of  de- 
predation on  the  continent,  18^. 
Abilities  -of  Mr.  Fox  greatly  over- 
rated, ib.  Arch  observation  of  his 
majesty  on  the  nominjtion  of  the  new 
ministry,  187.  Conduct  ofthc  Prince 
of  VVdies  examined,  189 

^i,quiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  an- 
swer t«  the,  vide  Auswer, 


Inquiry  into  the  decline  and  fall  of  i^a* 

tioiis,  vide  Playfair. 
Inquiry  into  the  revolution  of  the  earthy 

by  Bcnzenberg,   vide  Benzenberg. 
Intellectual    philosophy,    elements    of^ 

vide  Scoit. 
Intioiuction   to    the    Old    Testament, 

contributicns  towards  an,  vide  Wette. 
Introduction  to  Hebrew,  331 

Introduction  to  geography,  447 

Invisible  girl,  a  faicfj  323 

Irish  catholics,  petitions  of  the,        215 
Ischias,  dissertations  on,  325 

JONAS'S  art  of  gauging,  106 

John    Bull's   soliloi^uies    on   Melville's 

impeachment,  440 

KEEG.\N'S  Commercial  Phraseology, 

106 
Kirhy's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr,. 

LAC'S  travels  into  Louisian.i,  videTra- 

vcl5. 

Lady  jane  Crey,   life  c*f,  336 

Last  Man,  a  novel,  443 

Latin  tongue,  elements  of,  by  Arm- 
strong, 107 
L;:thoin's  Mysterious  freeboeter,  327 
Laughable  lover,  212 
Lecteur  Francois,  223 
Letters    la    dissenting   ministers,    vide 

Orton. 
Letter  to  Dr.  Rowley  on  the  cow-pox, 

438 
from  a  country  vicar  to  Dr.  Hors- 

ley,  43^ 

to  a  cour.iry  gentleman,  435 

Leitres  des  Me:idames  de  Scudery,  &c. 

539 
Letter  to  Lord  Porchester  on  thedegrad- 

ed  s'ate  of  the  c.ergy,  330 

Lettres    de    .Madame     la   Duchesse  du 

Mjine,  J39 

Lewis's  K'jgantino,  99 

Library  of  Christian  knowIedgCi        108 
Life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  336 

Life  of  Beattic,  by  Forbes,  vide  Forbes. 
Lite  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  vide  Or- 
leans. 
Light  infantry    officers,  Cooper's  guide 

to,  448 

Lipscomb's    inoculation   for   small-pox 

vinditateti,  ■■  439 

Looking-gliss,  3341 

London,  Picture  of,  108 

,  Sun 's  VViiiter  in,  318 

Loudon's  tr  aiise  on  the  improvements 

made  in  hot-houses,  124 

Love,    Senanccur's    treatise   on,    vi&e 

Sci.ajigour. 
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Lover,  laughable,  ^»2 

Lou'siana,  travels  into,  vide  TraveVs 
Louis  14th,  memoirs  of,  vide  Memoirs. 
Lyrics,  Smith's  English,  404 

M'ARTHtJR'S  principles  and  pric- 
tice  of  naval  and  military  courts  mar- 
tial, 282.  Opinion  of  Blackstone 
and  others  on  th.s  subject,  ib.  A 
strict  but  rational  miliiary^code,  ap- 
plicable to  the  urgency  of  circum- 
stances, indisptnsably  essential  to 
the  nature  oi  the  servii:?,  283. 
Courts  martial,  on  points  left  to 
their  discretion,  are  not  to  consider 
themselves  vested  with  any  unusual 
or  arbitrary  powers,  but  are  bound  to 
call  to  their  aid,  and  to  be  guided  by 
tke  rules  and  maxims  of  the  commoij 
law,  as  iar  as  the  different  nature  of 
their  proceedings  admits  the  applica- 
tion, 285  How  far  copiss  are  ad- 
missible, 286.  Duelling  considered, 
ib.  Proceedings  on  the  mutiny  at 
Spithead  examined,  287.  The  cases 
of  Sir  John  Orde,  and  Sir  Hyde  Par- 
ker, 288.  Sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
tial on  Miior  Brov/ne  of  the  69th  re- 
giment, 2^9.  Severity  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  2ii  article  of  war  for 
the  navy,  290 

Rlalcolm's  Compendium  of  modern  hus- 
bandry,  vide  Compendium. 
Marclifte's  Looking  glass,  3  34 

's  Lifs  ot  Lidy  Jane  Grey,    336 

Marseilles,  plague  at,  A.D.  1720        JQO 
I.Iaitial,  military  and  naval  louhs,  viie 

M'Arthur. 

Mayer's  peace  with  France,  2it 

Meade  on  Galvanism,  '      ,^    439 

Measures  as  well  as  men,  427.     Chaigc 

against  Mr.  Pitt  of  having  borrowed 

the  idea  of  the  income  tax   from  Dr, 

Edward;,  4'9 

Mechaii.csj  vide  treatise  of,  by  Gregory, 

33 

Alen,  Measures  33  well  as,  ^i-j 

/fl  E  D  I  C  I  N  E  . 

Alulcus's   letters  to  Dr.  Rowley  on 
the  cow-pox,  439 

Dunning  on   llie  vaccine   inoculation 
St  Plymouth,  ibr 

Fraser  on  epilepsy,  .^38 

Eraser's  Observations  on  vaccine  iijo- 
cu.ation,  439 

F  :lconer'sdisseitations  on  Ischias  325 
Harrison  on  physic^  394 

Haygarth's  cl:iiical   history   of    dis- 
eases, 2'55 
Flarty's  Observations  on   the  simple 
dysentery,  ~n 
Lipscomb's  inoculation  for  the  small 
j)ox  vindicated,                            439 


Meade  on  Galvanism,  455 

Pemberton's  Practical  treatise  on  th: 

abdominal  viscera,  3  1^8 

Plumptre's  historical  relation  of  ttji 

plague   at    Marseilles  in   the  year 

1720,  ICO 

Smith's  observations  on  the  digestive 
power  of  bile  in  animals,  326 

Melville's  trial,  330 

Memoirs  of  Cumberland,    193.     His  fa- 
mily illustrious,   195.      His   mother, 
the  younger  daughter  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
the  Phcebe  of  Byron's  Pastoral  in  the 
Spectator,  195.     Mr.  C.  born  in  the 
master's  lodge  at  Trinity  college,  un- 
der the  roof  of  his  grandfather  Bent- 
ley,   ib.     At  six  years  of  age  sent  to 
Bury  school,   196.       Removed  from 
Buryat  the  age  of  1 2,  to  VVestmin- 
ster,  where  he  remained  a  year  and  a 
half,  entered  at  Cambridge  at  14,  ib. 
The  period  of  Mr.  C  's  residence  a^ 
Cambridge  distinguished  by  such  in- 
tense diligence  as  greatly  endangered 
his  life,   197.    Reflections  on  the  evil- 
consequences  resulting  from  a  defec- 
tive cultivation  of  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers,  ib.      Mr.    C.   appointed   private 
secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  198.     Be- 
comes acqu.-inted  with  that  profligate 
courtier,    Dodington,    ib.      Political 
morality  of  Dodington,    199.      Por- 
trait of  GeorgeFaikener  the  cclebr«ted 
printer  of  the   Dublin  Journal,    200. 
Mr.  C.'s  father  appointed    bishop  of 
Clonfert,  ib.      His  visit  to  Mr.  Tal- 
bot,  spirited  sketch  of  the   rude  and 
barbarous  style  of  baronisl  hospitali- 
ty,   202.      An   anecdote,  combining^ 
humour  and  terocity,   ib.      Picture  of 
Soame  Jenyns,     203.       C^mic    de- 
scription of  the  first  night  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Goldsmith's  play,  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"    204..     Mr.  C.. 
on  the  accession  of  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine  to   the   seals   for  the  coloni.il 
department,  proniottd  to  the  office  of 
secretary  for  die  board  of  trade,  205, 
To  his  exertions  the  ki'igJom  indebt- 
ed  for  the  scrviLes  performed  by  ad- 
miral Sir  G;.-orge  Rodney,  ib.     Anec- 
dote of  Admiral  tVodiiSy,  2o5.      The 
apathy  of  the  Dake  of  Osuna  towards 
_a   celebrated  ainrtss  at  Madrid,  zpj. 
Mr.  C.'s    serenity   disturbed   by   the 
popularity  of  Master  Batty,  200 

Memoirs  of  the  lisc  and  progress  of  the, 
royal  n-vy,  ,    ^JJ 

Memoiis  of  the  military  school  of  Stock- 
holm, 544 

Memoires  secret,  de  Duthessc  de  Ports, 
mouth,  ,       ^  _  538 

Memoirs  of  Mrs..  Crouch,  vide  Youn 
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Memoirs   of  Louis   I4ih,    483.     The 
reiga  of  Louis  i4ih,  the  aera  of  lite- 
rature and  the  arts,  484.     Louis  be- 
gins  his  reign  with  resolving  to  have 
no    prime   minister,    485.      Divides 
the    toils  of    administration    among 
many,  but  keeps  the  whole  authority 
concentrated  in  himself;  the  love  of 
glory,  his  ruling  passion,  485.      He 
makes  it  his  business  to  be  acquainted 
with  every  thing  that  is  going  on  in 
his  dominions ;  knew  the  exact  num- 
ber and  discipline  of  the  troops,  and 
the   state  of  his  fortifications,    &c. 
486.     No  prince  completely  happy, 
who  does   not  endeavour  to  procure 
the  love   of  his  subjects  as  much  as 
their    admiration,    487.      Anecdote 
of    the    Elector     of     Brandenburg, 
L'Estrade,  and  Colbert,  ib.      Louis 
prides  himself  in  the  policy  and  vir- 
tue of  pecuniary  largesses,  488.     No 
reason  why  nations  should  not  adopt 
in  their  mutual  intercourse,  precisely 
the  same  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  which  individuals  acknowledge  the 
authority  in  their  dealings  with  each 
Other,  489.     The  grief  of  Louis  011 
the  death    of  his    mother,  ib.     No- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  peace 
of  the  state,  and  the  security  of  the 
royal   family,  than  the   close   union 
which   subsists  between  the   several 
branches  and  the  chief,  ib.     Anec- 
dote of  the  vigilant  scrupulosity  with 
which  Louis  guarded  even  the  trivial 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  490.     Such 
an    intimate    connection    between   a 
monarch  and    his   subjects,  that  the 
lowest  individual  cannot  sustain  any 
loss,  which   by  a  necessary  train  of 
consequences  does  not  do  some  da- 
mage to  the  sovereign,  492.     Louis 
advises  his  son  to  have  no  mistress, 

493 
Military  force  in  Great  Britain,  present 
stateoftht,  326 

Military  and  naval  courts  martial,  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of,  vide  M'Arthur. 
Ministers,  Orton's  letters  to  dissenting, 

vide  Ortoii. 
Miscellany,  Sunday  school,  108 

Modern   husbandry,     compendium   of, 

vide  Compendium. 
Monopcly,  defence  of,  214 

Morlands,a  novel,  by  Dallas, videDallas. 
Morton's  sermons,  144 

Montgomery's  Wanderer  of  Switzerland, 
363.  Difficulty  of  celebrating  an  he- 
roic subject  in  a  lyric  manner,  and 
according  to  a  dramatic  plan,  364. 
Story  of  the  Wanderer  of  Switzer- 
land, 365.    Quotation,     366  &  seq. 


Monumenj  Celtiqucj,  462,  Huge  stones 
at  Garnac,  a  village  in  the  ci-devant 
Brittany,  ranged  in  eleven  lines, which 
are  separated  by  a  space  of  about  thirty 
feet,  462.  Carnac  one  of  the  princi-  • 
pal  seats  of  druidical  superstition, 463. 
Stonehenge,  ib.  Rocking  stones,  464 
Murray's  Lecteur  Francois,     .  423 

Mysterious  freebooter,  a  novel,  327 

NATIONS,  decline  and  fall  of,  vide 
Playfair. 

Nation,  inquiry  into  the  state  of,  vide 
Inquiry. 

Naval  and  military  courts  martial,  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of,  vide  M'Arthur. 

Neutral  trade  examined,  vide  Examina- 
tion. 

Newton's  introduction  to  Hebrew,   331 

New   Elements  of  the  science  of  man, 
449.     Vital  principle  discussed,  ^^o. 
Having  determined  that  life  is  neither 
the  result  of  organization,  nor  a  mode 
of  the  rational  part  of  i»an,   the  au- 
thor proceeds  to   inquire  whether  it 
has    an    independent    existence,    or 
whether  it  is  merely  a  modification  of 
the  corporeal  part,  which  gives   this 
part  life,  452  &  seq.     Cuvier's  opi- 
aion  on  the  subject,  453.     The  vital 
principle  considered   as  the  agent  of 
contraction,  and   of  elongation    and 
dilatation  of  the  muscles,  ib.     Other 
powers  of  the  vital  principle  operating 
through  the  medium  of  the  muscles, 
ib.     Vital  powers  of  the  fluids,  454. 
Vital  heat,   455.     Complete  systetn 
of  the  powers  of  the  vital  principle, 
456.     The  extremities  of  the  tempe- 
rate zones  bordering  on  the  frigid,  the 
situations  most  favourable  to  human 
stature,  457.      Modifications   of  the 
powers  of  life  produced  by  age,  &c. 

45  f 
New  Dunciad,  440 

Nicholson's  system  of  short  hand,    ^^z 
Nicol's  poems,  216 

Norris's  Strangers,  a  novel,  443 

Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  videPinckard. 
Nouvelle  Astree,  a  novel,  539 

Nouveau»   elemens    de    la  science  de 

I'homme,  vide  New. 
Novels. 

Arabesques,  538 

Astree  nouvelle,  540 

Dallas'  Morlands,  24 

Last  Man,  or  Omegarus,  443 

Mysterious  freebooter,  32  / 

Simple  tales  443 

OBSERVATIONS    on  the  digestive 

powers  of  the  bile  in  animals,        326 

Observations  9a  Yaccine  inoculation, 4^8 
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Observations  on  the  present  state  of  the 
military  force  in  Great  Britain,      gz6 
Observations  od  the  simple  dysentery, 

212 

Oddy  on    European  commerce,    225. 
industry  of  the  people,  and  security 
of    property,   the  two    principles  on 
which  commercial  greatness  depends, 
226.      France   before  the  revolution 
possessed  three  times  as  much  com- 
merce as  she   has  had  at  any   period 
since,  ib.     One  of  the  objects  of  Mr. 
Oidy's  work,  topoint  out  those  chan. 
jiels  in   the  north,    into  which   the 
commerce  of  this  country  may  be  di- 
verted,  227.      Rise   and   fall    of  the 
Hanse    towns,    228.       Population   of 
the    Russian  empire,    229.       Com- 
merce between  Russia  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, commenced  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  ib.     Great  fa- 
cilities   for  internal  commerce   pos- 
sessed   by    Russia,    230.       Rapacity 
and  avarice  of  Russian  merchants,  ib. 
Wonderful   progress  of  British    iren 
works,  231.     Interference  of  govern- 
mentpernicious,  232.     Of  the  White 
Sea,  and  its  ports  ;  of  Archangel,  and 
its    tr.ide,  &c.  233.      Of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  its  various  ports,  exports,    and 
imports,  ib.     Of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Asoph,  their  ports,  trade,   &c. 
234.     Institutions  in  Russia  for  faci- 
litating the  commerce  of  the  country, 
435.       The   maritime   commerce  of 
Russia,  236.      Pernicious  policy  in  a 
commercial  view  of  a  lavish  issue  of 
paper  money,  ib.     A  general  and  par- 
ticular view   of  the    Prussian   com- 
merce, 238.     Trade  of  Danizic,  ib. 
Of  Sweden,  239.     Of  Denmark,   ib. 
Statement  of  the  increase  of  the  co;n- 
meiclal  wealth,  and  national  revenue 
of  England  in  the  course  of  about  a 
hundred  years, 
Opie's  Simple  tales,  443 

Origin   of  the  Messiah,  dissertation  on 
the  divine,  43^ 

Orkneys,  history  of,  vide  Barry. 
Orleans,  Life  of  the  Duke  of,  4^9.  His 
neglected  education,  and  a  very  limit- 
ed understanding  abandoned  him  to 
the  extravagances  of  passion, which  for 
a  long  time  seemed  to  flow  only  in 
the  Current  of  sensual  dissipation,  till 
its  course  was  altered  by  ambition, 
strengthened  by  revenge,  499.  Ava- 
rice a  predominant  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter, ib.  Naturally  indolent  and 
cowardly;  the  duke  employed  as  an 
instrument  by  Mirabeau,  ib.  He  ex- 
cites discontcat  among  the  people,  by 


stinting  the  corn  markets,    Sec.   ib. 
His  intrigues  discovered   by  La  Fa- 
yette; pardoned  by  the  king  on  con- 
dition of  his  opening  thegranaries,5©o. 
Sent  by  the    king  to  England   under 
the   pretext  of  an   important   secret 
mission,  that  he  might  learn  the  sen- 
timents of  the   court   respecting   the 
Netherlands,    ib.     Attaches  himse'if 
to  the  Jacobins,  takes  an   active  part 
in  the    massacres    of  the    2d  of  Sep- 
tember,   and  particularly  instrumen- 
tal  in  the  death  of  his  sister-in-law 
the  Princess  Lamballe;  sayings  of  the 
D.  of  Orleans  on  beholding  her  heal 
phced  on  a  pike  under  his  window, 
ib.  His  attachment  to  the  party  of  the 
mountain,  he  promotes  the  accusation 
and  the  condemnation  of  the'king,5oi. 
Oa  the  day  before  the  delivery  of  the 
sentence,  he  invited  the  most  notori- 
ous deputies  of  the  mountain  to  a  great 
dinner,    among    whom  was  Le   Pel- 
letier,  St.Fargcau,  who  with  25of  his 
colleagues,  had  bound    himself  by  au 
oath  not  to  vote   for  death  ;   but  Or- 
leans finds  means  to  make  them  break; 
their  oath,  50I.     He  is  present  at  the 
execution   of  the  king,    ibid.     Is  a?: 
length    him  self  beheaded  on  the  9th 
of   November  1793,    ""    *^^   sams 
place  in  which  Louis  XVI.   lost  his 
life,    his    memory    so     abominated, 
that  it  is  considered  a   reproach  to 
have  known  him,  50^ 

Orton's   letters  to  dissenting  ministers, 
305.     Mr.   Orton   born  at  Shrews- 
bury, September  4th,  1717,  seat  to 
the   grammar  school    of  that  town, 
where  he  continued  eight  years,  307. 
Chosen  assistant  to    Dr.  Doddridge, 
ib.      Settles    at    Shrewsbusy,     30S, 
On  the  death  of   Dr.  Doddridge,  he 
receivss  an   urgent    invitation    from 
Northampton,  to  succeed  to  that  si- 
tuation, both  as  their  pastor,  and  al- 
so to   preside  over  the  academy,  ib. 
Excellent  answer  to  this  invitation,, 
309'       Resigns   his   pastoral  chaige, 
A.  D,   1765.     Anecdote,  309.     Mr. 
O.    retires   to    Kidderminster,    31  J. 
Dies,    July,    1783.     Buried    in    St, 
Chad's  church,  Shrewsbury;  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Enfield's  biographical  ser- 
mons,  312.      Of  Dr.  Halifax's   ser- 
mons  on   the  prophecies  relating  to 
popery,  313.      Reflection;  on  a  most 
material  part  of  the    duty   of  Chris- 
tian ministers,  314 

PATCH,  trial  of,  107 

Payne's  introductio.T  togiography,  44.7 
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Peace  wkh   Francf,  zit 

?en>berton's  practical  treatise  on  va- 
rious diseases  of  the  abdomiml  vis- 
-cera,  358  The  chronic  inflamma- 
tion ot  the  perironoEumv  359.  Its 
attack  greatly  different  fiom  that  of 
tile  acute  species,  ib.  The  treat- 
inent  ot  this  disease  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  in 
abstaining  from  fermented  licj'jors,  in 
taking  away  blood  once  or  twice  a 
week  either  from  the  arm,  or  from 
the  skin  of  (he  abdomen,  and  in  keep- 
ti!g  the  boweis  regularly  open  once  or 
twice  a  day,  360.  Diseases  oi  the 
llidaeys,  361.  Trcaiment  of  that 
species  of  palsy  of  the  hands,  which 
is  produced  by  the  poison  of  lead,  by 
an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance 
adapted  to  place  the  muscles  in  a 
favourable  state  for  recover'Og  thrir 
power,  361.  Enteritis  ar.d  pcrrto- 
iiitis,  36  s 

Petitions    of    the  Irish  Catholics,    21^ 

Phallus,  vsrorship  of,  vide  Divinities. 

Philosophy  intellectual,  elements  of, 
vide  Scott. 

Physical  asticnomy,  tfeatiiC  oc,  vide 
Biot. 

Physic,  remarks  on  the  JncfFecrive 
stite  of  the  praciite  of,  in  Great 
Britain^  324 

Phraseology  ccTnmcrcia!,  jcO 

Picton,  General*  vide  Draper. 

Picton's  evidence,  vide   Draper. 

Picture  of  London,  icS 

Picture  of  the  revolutions  of  tlie  poli- 
tical systcr^  of  Lurope,  vide  Revolu- 
tions. 

Pinckard's  notes  on  the  West  Indi;'', 
385.  Dr.  P.  AppoinieJ  physician  to 
the  army  On  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion that  sailed  from  Cork  and  Ports- 
mouth for  the  West  Indies  under 
Admiral  ChriEtian  in  i7fT4-  Di- 
tcription  of  his  fellow  navelkri  in 
ihe  mail  coach  to  Southampton,  386^ 
Of  the  close  of  the  old,  and  the  toni- 
ir.encement  of  the  Jiew  year,  387. 
Dr.  Cleghoru  suffers  Irom  thec'-ij- 
tion  called  the  prickly  heat.  388. 
description  0}  the  auctions  of  slaves, 
389.  Humane  treaimeat  of  Mr. 
Dougan  towards  his  slaves,  393  et 
«eq.  The  numbers  of  old,  diseased, 
and  decrepit  negtoei,  which  are  seen 
Ivir.g  at  the  corners  or  begging  about 
tne  street  ;  an  inco«»tro.ertible  an- 
swer to  the  anli-aboiitionists,  3^95. 
A  total  waiit  of  moral  priHcip.e  i« 
slaves,  the  natural  conse^itience  <if 
tlavery,  395.     A  strikicg  instance,  of 


this,  396.  Specimens  of  neu'wcri 
coined  by  Dr.  I'inckard,  397;  Df" 
P.  ordered  on  the  expedition  against 
tliC  Dutch  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Guiana,  398.  The  aifecitioii  for  our 
native  country  superior  to  reason, 
strikirfgly  verified  in  tSe  situation's 
which  have  been  fixed  upon  by  the 
Dutch  for  their  foi'eign  settlements, 
ib.  Hospitality  prevalent  among  the 
planters  of  Demerara,'  ib.  Mer- 
maids supposed  to  abound  in  the 
river  Beibische,  400.  .Account  of 
M.  Van  Brtterburg,  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor of  Befbische,  and  his  consort, 
40  t.  "fhe  author  a;  d  his  party  pe- 
netrate into  the  wild  and  woody  re- 
gions of  Guiana,"  to  a  distance  whidh 
few  Europeans  had  accomplished 
before  them,  401.  Instance  of  trans- 
atlantic hospitality,  4c  J.  Interest- 
ing account  of  Mynheer  Bercheyck 
of  the  plantation  Goreum  iij  the  cold- 
ny  of  Dc^mirara,  40 f 

F!ague    at    Marseiik-s,    A.    D.  •  1720, 

100 

Plain   ai'guments  respecting  the  dispo- 
sal of  prize  ships,  no 

Piiitarch,    revolutionary     female,    vide 
Female- 

Piumptre's    historical    relation   of    the 
plague  atMarseiiles  in  the  year  1710, 

Playfair's  inquiry  into  the  causes  cf  thi 
decline  aftJ  fail  of  ni'ion?,  r.  T*ic 
proper  clussificatioa  cf  the  different 
causes  of  decay,  which  may  be  di- 
tingtiishcd  incotu'jh  ai  are  [urely  ad- 
ventitious, and  such  as  a'C  ptrmaner.t 
and  necessary,  2,  arid  3.  The 
state  of  perm'incnce  consiaere.i  as 
consisting  in  three  pri:;cip!cs,  the  pro- 
portion of  population  to  the  rtieans  of 
tub^i^tence,  the  erjual  distribution  of 
(cDow'iedge,  and  tiie  complete  ex- 
bfUition  of  all  discoveries  in  a'cs,' 
sc  ence,  or  geogfa-hy,  4.  Na'^ 
tional  power  defined,  to  consist  in 
1st,  the  natrona!  sprrit  ;  2i:d,  the 
v.c-tlth  ;  ?ind  jvd,  the  pgpulation  ^ 
Jb.  National  i:iirit  disanguishabi* 
Irom  tind  ev-n  in  some  cases  inde- 
pendent of  the  amor  patiis,  ib. 
Wealth,  luxury,  and  the  extensroa 
of  territory,  me  constant  companions 
of  the  prosperrty  of  states,  becoin^ 
the  orisjinal  sources  of  the  decay  of 
that  sj'iMt,  5.  Arrangemenf;  under 
tlie  h'.ai  ot  wealth,  ib.  Luxury  anii 
eXiens.0.1  of  ferntcfy,  ib.  et  set).; 
The  d"c}ine  of  wealth  caused  by  i^e 
coiitiiiUci    operatioa  wf  any    ot  th'.'S" 
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Lircumst«nc€s  which  are  dcsjriSed 
oy  occonomists  as  retarding  its  in- 
crease, and  which  may  be  classed 
under  the  division  of  adventitious 
causes,  6.  The  history  of  mankind 
separated  into  three  asras,  observa- 
tions on  the  third  sera,  8.  Disco- 
very of  the  passage  to  India,  over- 
turned the  commercidl  prosperity 
of  Genoa  and  Venice,  9.  Decline  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland  ;  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  10.  Decline 
•f  the  Turkish,  tz.  Wealth  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  decline,  be- 
cause it  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
further  industry,  154  et  seq.  Rea- 
sons why  the  intercourse  between 
6W0  countries  is  ultimately  in  favour 
of  the  poorer  one,  i  56.  Badness  of 
education,  particularly  of  the  females, 
another  source  of  the  decline,  158. 
Augmented  taxation  injurious  to  the 
fine  arts,  159.  The  encroachments 
of  privileged  bodies,  and  particularly 
of  members  of  the  law,  i6».  The 
consumption  of  animal  food  as  di- 
minishing population,  and  the  mo- 
nopolies, which  by  raising  the  prices 
of  the  necess-.uies  of  life,  augment 
the  price  of  labour,  the  rent  of  land, 
■  and  the  taxes  of  a  country,  accele- 
rates the  crisis  of  nations  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  cause,  i6i. 
Niations  in  which  the  depreciation 
of  money  takes  place  can  easily  com- 
mand the  labourof  the  others,  which 
n-(.  not  so  rich,  but  tlie  others  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  theirs  ;  the  obvious 
tonsequence  of  this  the  removal  of 
its  industry,  165.  Remarks  on  the 
nature  of  the  system  which  may  be 
best  calculated  to  obviate  the  causes 
©'decline,  which  seem  to  grow  with 
aiid  accompany  sheprogiess  of  pros- 
perity, 166.  CiUies  of  the  decline 
which  are  commc<i  to  England  v;ith 
other  nations,  the  national  debt, 
tarailon,  Uiiprecedeuted  commerce, 
poor's  rate,  form  of  government, 
ib.  P.an  for  the  rejuciion  of  the 
national  dcbi,  1 69 

?OK  T  R  Y. 

Corruption,  ^^q 

English  lyrics,.  ^04 

Rhymes  fur  the  nursery,  4^0 

Sensibility,  102 

Signs  of  the  Times,  ^^o 

Tnbute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Put, 

330 
Poems  (Nicols,^  '  216 

FoJius  (Richardiou's',)  si; 


Poems  (Harris',)  32^ 

Poems  (Fellovves',)  ^30 

Poetical  translation,  258 

Poetic  sketches,  103 

Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  363 

Wild  Flowers,  123 

Poetical  translations  by  Howes^'  vide, 
Howes. 
Political   life  of  the  Duke   of  Orleans, 

vide  Orleans. 
Political  system  of  Europe,  Ancillon's 
picture  of  the  revolution  of  the,  vide 
Revolution. 
Politics. 

Answ?r  to  the   inquiry  into  the  state 

of  the  nation,  ^24 

Claiins  and  complaints  of  America, 

300 
Clarke's  letter  to  Cobbet  on  the  slave 
trade,  32S 

Cor.siderations     on    the    declaratory- 
biil,  214 

Defence    of  the  principle   of  mono- 
poly, ib. 
Examination  of  the  British  doctriiiC 
respecting  the  neutral  trade,       294 
Inquiry  into    the  S.ate  of  the  nation. 

377 
John  Bull's  soliloquits  on  Lord  Mel- 
ville's impeachmtnt,  440 
Measures  as  well  as  men,  427 
Ooservations   on    the  present  state  of 
the  military    force  of  Great   Bri- 
«tain,  326 
Randolph's  spe«ch,  zja 
Throckmorton's    considerations    on 
the  petitions  of  the  huh  Catkolits, 

\V,\r  in  disguise,  291 

Fontcy's  Forest pru.ier,  az^ 

Portsmouth,  secret  memoirs  of  the  Di- 

chess  of,  52^ 

Practical  treatise  on  various  dise^s.s  of 

the  abdominal  viscerj,  by  Pernoerloiij 

vide  Pemberton. 
Prayers    In    time    of  war    and   danger, 

2.11 
Piinciples  and  Pr.ictice   of   navai   an(i 

military  courts    maaial,   viae  M'^Ar- 

thur. 
Prince,  British,  AnJrews  on  tlie  conduct 

of   a,  vide  Audre^vs 
Prior  Claim,   a  comedy,  09 

Prize  ships,  argum^acs  respecting  the 

disposal  of,  ji© 

Present  state  of  the   military   force    in 

Greac  Britain,  oz^ 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land,    Brown's     strictures    oa    Lord 

Selkirk's,  vide  Brown. 
Prophecies,   Fibci''s  d.ssertation  on  the, 

43d 
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Prnnf  r,  feres^  224 

Fulilic  characters,  p.  JJ.  Princess  of 
Waks  Compared  to  Andromache, 
i;b.  Sir  ^ames  Bland  Burgess,  14. 
General  Conway,  jb.  Comedy  of 
Fashionable  Friends,  15.  Captain 
Morris,  ib.  Specimens  of  inaccura- 
cy, 17.     Joseph    Pasiey  ihe   Gretni 

.  Green  parson,  ift.  Archbishop  of 
Canterburyy  ibid*  et  se^.  Master 
l?etty,  2e>.  Mr.  Elliston,  ii.  Mr. 
Henry  Greathead,  inventor  of  the 
life  boat,  22.  Joseph  Barlow,  ib. 
Sir  Home  Popham,  23 

Pye's  Prior  Claim,  99 

Randolph's  speech  in  the  general  con- 
gress of  America,  on  a  motion  for  the 
nonimportation  of  Brifitb  merchan- 
dize, pending  the  present  disputes 
between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
396.     Saying  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

397 
Remarks  on  the  observations  made  on 
the  discipline  of  the  Quakers  by  the 
Monthly  Reviewers  in  iheir  exami- 
nation of  Rathbone's  narrative,  335 
•———on  the  ineffective  state  of  the 
practice  of  physic  in  Great  Britain, 

324 
Report  of  Lord  Melville's  tri«I,  330 
Reptiles,  history  of,  448 

Revenues  and   expenaes  of  France  and 
England,    comparative    account    of, 
vide  Tableaux. 
Revolutionary   Plutarch,  female*  vide 

Female. 
Revolutions  in  the  political  system  of 
Europe    from  the  end   of  the  1 5th 
century,  523,     The   li  ht   in  which 
cations  ought  to  \)e  considcrf  d   in  re- 
spect  of  each  other,  ib.     The  rights 
of  nations  clear  and  palpable  to  the 
unprejudiced    mind    and    unvitiated 
lieart,  524.     The  law  of  force,  the 
criterion    of  right  among  states,  ib. 
The  balance    of  power,  ib.     Impo. 
litic  departure  from   tkit  system   in 
the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  525.' 
No  nation  long  free  which  holds  its 
liberties  at  the  mercy  of  another,  525. 
Plan  of  Henry  4th  ml  France  for  a 
congress   oj   nations,   to  which  they 
should  submit  their  differences,  526. 
The   first    appearance   of  any  thing 
iike  a   political    system    among  the 
European   powers   may  be  reckoned 
the  league,     which   was     formed    at 
Venice  lor  the  expulsion   of  Charles 
Xth   from    Italy,   527.     Conquests  of 
Charles   in    Italy,    ib.     Louis    12th 
makes    three     successive    irruptions 


into  Italy,  Pope  Julius  id   forms  th« 
league  of  Cambray,   528.     The  holy 
league,  ib.     Death  ot  Gaston  de  St, 
Foix    at  the   battie  of    Ravenna,  it. 
Louis   effects     a  reconciliation    with 
Leo   loth,  529.     Stiled,  the  Good,  - 
and  the    father    of   his    people,    ib. 
Character   of    Francis,     ib.      Spain, 
directed    by  Charles    5th,   acquires  a 
great  preponJerance   in    the   scale  of 
Furopean  power,  ib,     Contrast  be- 
tween    Fraijcis   and    Charles,    530. 
Various  causes  conspire  to  check  the 
growth  and  reduce  the  dimensions  of 
the   overgrown    power  of  Spain;  a- 
mong   these    may   be    reckoned   the 
retormationj  and    the    possession   of 
Mexico   and   Peru,  ib.     The   thirty 
years   war,  531.     At   last  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  ib.   This 
period   productive   in  great  men,  ib. 
The  dissensions  in  England  between 
Charles    and    his    parliarrtent,    532, 
The    troubles   in    France  about    the 
same  period,  ib.     The  great  object  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  to  expel  Ma- 
zarin  from  the  government,  ib.   Ma- 
z•^rin  loliows   the  political  system  of 
Richelieu,  but   possesses  neither  hii 
comprehension  of  view,    nor  energy 
of  character,   ib.     Mazarin    indebted 
for  his  success  to  finesse  and  intrigue, 
ib.      His   most  formidable   opponent 
Cardinal  John  Francis  Paul  de  GroH- 
dy,  533.     The  prime  mover   of  the 
Fronue    or   opposition   party  in    par- 
liarrienr,two  of  their  members  arrested 
by  order  of  the  court,  but  soon   re- 
leased ;   the  court  quits  Paris,  both 
parties  take  up  arms,  an    accommo- 
dation   ensues,   Conde  and    Mazarin 
become    enemies,     the    latter   quits 
the  kingdom,  the   court  publishes  an 
amnesty,     the  cardinal    is    formally 
dismissed,  and  soon  after  reinstated 
in  his    place,  which    he  retains  till 
death,  ib.  Account  of  Sweden  during 
this   period,    ib.     France   obtains  a 
considerable  accession  of  power   by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  534.     The 
marriage  of   Louis    14th  with  Maria 
Theresa,    daughter    of    Philip  4th, 
Infanta  of  Spain,  ib.     The  resources 
of  Louis  greatly  augmented  by  the 
wise  administration   of  Colbert,  ib. 
Peaceof  Aix  la  Chapelle,  535.  Eng- 
land   detached    from    Holland,    ib. 
Louis  invades    nolland,    ib.      The 
peace   of  Nimeguen,     ^36.     Conse« 
quences  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  ib.     Peace  of  Ryswick, 
ib4     Louii  pieditat«s  new   projects 
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of  aggranJizcnient,  537.     The  peace 

of  Utrecht,  it>. 

Rhy:nes  for  the  nursery,  440 

Richmaii's  corrupiion,  ib. 

Richards  VI 's  p.)  n:s,  2  l7 

Rise  and  progress    of   the  royal  navy, 

inemoifs  ot  the,  '  333 

Kobius's  sens  •ilijty,  i»a 

Royal   navy,  m  moirs  of  the  rise  and 

pro?! ess  ot  the,  333 

Rugantino,  a  melo-drama,  99 

SANDWITH'SStrmon,  211 

Scou's  e.c  nen's   of  intellectual  philoso- 
phy, 73       C  Uics  of  t!ie  inJifFLreiice 
aad  avcrsiofi    which   are  usually  the 
rewards   of  the    unwearied    industry 
and     exertions    of  the  moralist    and 
metaphysician,  74,     The  powers  of 
the  hurri'n  mind  divided  into  con- 
sciousness, sensation,  perception,  ab- 
jBtraction,     association,     conception, 
memory,  and  reason,  76.    Inaccuracy 
of  this  division,   77.     Consciousness 
appears    to   be  denied   to   the    lower 
animals,   78.     The  author   not  more 
successful   in   his  attempt  to  ideiuify 
«onsciousnfss  witli  attention,  ib.  In- 
activity    of    consciousness,    80.     Of 
sensation  and   perception,    ib.  et  seq. 
I'rimary  quali  ies,  83      Abstraction, 
abstiact  and  general  terms,  87.   Men- 
tal cor.c^ption,   88.     Answer  to  Mr. 
Stewart's  proposifcion,   "  whether  it 
might   have  been   possihe  to  have  so 
formed    us  that  we  might  have   been 
capable  of  reasoning  conttrning  class- 
es or   genera  of  objects   without  the 
use  ot  signs,    while   he  ventures    t» 
affirm,  that  man  is  not  such  a  being," 
Sg,      The    answer  a    quibble  upon 
words  rather   tlian    Itgitimme  argu- 
ment, 90.    Stewart's  arguments  taken 
from    the  nature  of  syllogism,  con. 
sidercd   by  Scott,   as   no  less  incon- 
clusive  with  regard  to  the  system  of 
tlominalism,  than  those  derived  from 
algebraic  symbols,  93        Association 
of   ideas,    94.      Conception,   defined 
by  Mr.  Scott,  the  faculty  by  which 
we  represent  to  our  minds  the  objects 
of  any   of  our  other  faculties,    vari- 
ously modified,    128.     By  Dr.   Reid, 
conception  forms   a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  every  operation  ot   the  mind, 
and    in  every  thing  we  call  thought. 
It    is  necessary  to   abstraction,  sen- 
jat'ion,  perception,  memory,  &c.  and 
itself,    as  an  operation  of  the   mind 
and  as  a  part  of  thought,  is  by  a  ne. 
£e«sary  implication  exciuded  Irom  the 
catalogue  of  powers,  (29.     Supposed 
identity  of  conception  and  iinagin%<> 


tion,  ib.     On  judgmenfi   130.     Ge- 
nius, 131  et  seq.      If  from  the  c«r- 
liest  infancy  it  were  possible  to  place 
the   associations    under  their   proper 
limi'ations,  the  man  of  genius  would 
hive  infinitely  the  advantage  over  the 
mm  of  mere  taste;  but  as  things  are 
circumstanced,  the  preponderance  of 
enjoyment   is  allov/ed  to  that  kind  of 
imagination    which   is   confined  to  a 
ready  comprehension  of  new  combi- 
nations when    suggested    to   it,  and 
does  not  extend   to  the  original  for- 
mation  of  such   combinations,    &c. 
133.      The  powers  of  the  mind  con- 
founded    with    the    object     of  that 
power,  the  faculty   of  acquiring  no- 
tions with    the   notions   themselves, 
by  Dr.  Reid,   134.     In   the  contro- 
versy, relative  to  belief  as  accompa- 
nying or  not  accompanying  concep- 
tion, much  confusion  has  arisen  from 
the  obscure  and    indistinct    notions 
attached  to  the  word,  belief,  ib.     And 
from  the  abuse  of  the    term  concep- 
tion,   as   synonimous  with   imagina- 
tion,  135.      The  powers  of  the  mind 
as  described   by   Milton,    136.     On 
memory,   137.     The    cause    of   the 
apparentiiecay  of  memory  in  old  men, 
ijg       Lo  ke  vindicated,   140      The 
homily  pioverb,  "  Great  wits  hav« 
short    memories,"    true  to  the   full 
fXtent  of  its  usual  application,  141. 
Reasoning  aod  judgmcat,    considered 
by  tlie   author,  as  differing   only  in 
degree,  and  are  both    comprised  un- 
der the  title  of  reason,  or  that  "  faTultf 
by  which   we  are    made  acquainted 
with  abstract  necessary  truth,"   a^t* 
Classification  of  first  principles,  241* 
Doctrine  of  motives  Coincides   wita 
what   the    Scotch    philosophers    call 
common  sense,    or   general  and   un- 
disputed .opinion,    245.     Cause  and 
effect,  24^.     To  the  evidence  of  me- 
mory in.^ conjunction   with    that    of 
perception  may  be  referred  the  ground 
of  our  belief  in  the  truth,  247.      An 
axiom,  a  proposition  become  so  dis- 
tinct and   obvious,  as  to  require  no 
further  illustration,  than  such  as  we 
have  had,  or  have  within  our  imme- 
di  te   reach,     249.     The  moral   fa- 
culty, 250.  The  Aristotelian  account 
of  definition  plausible,  but  liable  to 
material  objections,   251   et  s«q.     Of 
induction,   254.     Sketch  of  the  me- 
thods of  investigation   peculiarly  a- 
dapted  to  the  various  sciences,       256 
Science  de  I'Ho  ume,  nouveaux  elemens 

de  la,  vide  New. 
Scripture  history,  epitome  of,  loSf 
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."Secret  history  ftf -t^ie  court  an<!  caTiinet 
pt  St.  Cloud^'  ■27b/  -Mehee  de  la 
Touch*  eni ployed  as  a  spy  in  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Poland,  -271.  '  ;SeWs  the 
secrets  of  his  court  to  tlie  eibtnet  of 
St.  I'etersburgh,  ib.  Turns'  Jaco- 
bin, assassinates  Dehssart,ib.  Em- 
ployed by  Talleyrand  in.  Eng^land, 
Z72.  Anecdote  of  Re^l,  counsellor 
of  (it  te,  and  director  of  the  interpal 
police,  ib.  A  visit  to  Madam  Real's 
tea-party,  273.  DetLh  of  Captain, 
Wright,        _  274- 

Secret  rriemoirs  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  ^38 

Security  of  the  established  churcj., 
hints  for  the,  334 

Selkirk's  Present  state  of  the  Highlands 
ot  Scollaijd,  strictures  on,  vide 
Brown. 

Sensibility,  a  poem,  102 

Scnanccur  en  love,  465.  The  pains 
whicli  nature  has  taiceii  to  spread  the 
leign  of  love,  467.  Specimen  of  the 
author's  doctrine,  ib.  Love  Con- 
sidered mcrally  and  civilly  as  it  ei- 
is!8  in  society,  468.  The  natural 
kws  of  love  cORsidcred,  469.  The 
rons'ancy  and  modesty  01  French 
aud  Eng.ish  women  considered,  470- 
Tiie  duties  of  love  and  their  viola- 
tion, lb.  The  author's  attathmert 
to  tile  Epicurean  school,  ib. 

■Sharp's  di.isertation    on  the  divine  dig- 
nity of  the  Messiah,  ^74 
j^hakcspeare,   index  to,  ^^7 

Short    hand,   Nicholson's    system    ci, 

S  gns  of  the  limts,  440 

Simple  tales,  443 

Single   Sern:ons. 

Barker's  Sernion,     '  435 

Lveleigh's  ditto,  97 

Horsley'*  ditto,  98 

Sermon  on  the  fast,  322 

Sandwith's  Sermon,  aii 

Sketches,  poetic,  1O3 

Small  pox  vindicated,  439 

Smih'i   observations   on    the    digestive 
po\*ers  of  the  bile  in  animals,         326 
Smyth's   English   lyrics,  404.     Quota- 
tion, ib.  &  seq. 
Soliloijuies  on  Melville's  impeachment, 

440 
Spectator,  Christian,  a  10 

Stones,    Inquiry   into   the  worship  of, 

vide  Celtic. 

Strangers,  a  novel,  443 

Strictures   on    Lord    Selkirk's    Present 

stue   of  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 

vids  Brown. 

Sveiina  Kingsmanna,  fcc,  544 


Sunday  school  miscellany,  ic8 

Surgery,  Enryclopsedia  ol",  loi 

Surr's  Winter  ill  XonJon,  aio 

System  of  short- hand,  33a 

TABLEAUX  comparatifs  des  depenses 
de  la  France,  &c.  459.      Evident  su- 
periority of  Great  Britain  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  industry,  machi- 
nery, and  capital,  461.     The  forests 
in  the   French   Pyrenees  contain  fine 
'•'  "-timber  fit  for  building  both  merchant 
.  .    vessels  ?  nJ  thips  of  war,  but  the  want 
-of  eA5y communication  with  the  sea- 
ports by  mesns  of  water-carriage  ren- 
:     tiers  them   ot    little  or  no  use,   461. 
four  years  require!  to  bring  afloat  of 
wood  to  Paris  Irom  a  distance  of  forty 
Or  fifty  leagues,  ib.     The  advantages 
of  using  C03I  instead  of  wood,  both  lor 
ordinary  consumption,    and   for  ih« 
supply  of  manufactories,  461 

Tableaudes  revolutions  du  systeme  poli- 
tique de  I'Europe,  depuis  la  fin  du 
quiiizieme  si(.clc,  vide  Revolutions. 
Throckmorton's  considerations  on  the 
p^t.tion  of  the  Irish  catholics,  115 
Tocquot's  Guide  to  the  proaunciatiou 
of  the  French  language,  333 

Tiansactions,    Edinburgh,    vide  Edin- 
burgh. 
Traiic  of  neutrals  examined,  vide  Exami- 
nation. 
Translation  of  Zollikofer's  sermons, 320 
Travellers,   an  opera,  g^ 

Treatise   on  various  diseases  of  the  at)- 

dominal  vifcera,  vide  Pemberton. 
Treatise  on    physical   astronomy,  vide 

Riot. 
Treatise  of  mechanics,   vide  Gregory. 
Trial  of  Lord  Melville,  33a 

Trial  of  Patch,  107 

Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr,  Pitt,  33* 
Tooke's  translation  oi  Zollikofer's  ser- 
mons, 32q 
Tour  through  Asia  Minor,  109 
Travels  into  Louisiana,  502,  the  in- 
creasing upulence  of  New  York,  ib. 
The  yellow  fever  a  great  enemy  to 
the  increasing  population  of  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  maritime  town  of 
North  America,  503.  The  accumu- 
lated filth  in  the  merchants'  docks, 
the  cause  of  this  destructive  scourge, 
ib.  The  symptoms  of  tiiis  malady. 
"The  wars  of  Europe  open  new  sources 
of  wealth  to  the  Americans.  Fitty- 
tliree  different  sects  in  the  United 
States,  who  all  live  in  harmony  and 
peace,  ib.  Roys  and  girls  aie  sent  to 
the  same  school,  and  receive  the  same 
instiuctions,  ib.     Education  princ^-; 
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pally   confir.Sil    to   reading,    writing, 
and    accouius,    504        Funeral   of  a 
qualcer    at     Philaieiphia,     ib.       The 
inu..^>!tants    ot     Philadelphia    about 
yo,ooo,  the  number  of  difFersnt  places 
ot  worship  contrrbute  to  the  external 
decorations  of  the  cily,  the  pubjic  li- 
brary, the  bank  of  the  Uiiiled  States, 
the  tlic-u's,  the  Aaiencans  preter  tra- 
gedy to  comedy,  order   aud  decency 
strangers  to  tiie  interior  of  the  ilieatrr-, 
the  hospitaj,   industry  and   wealth  of 
the  qu.tkers,    the    juarriage    of.  the 
quakers,    the  extravagances  of  s:u|)4r- 
stition,  505.      The  new  Icjeral  <.o%vri 
of  Washingtonvthe  author's  opinion  of   ' 
Mr.Jeffer.y,  arjesiabiishincnt  otMora- 
viaa  brethren  atBelhtehein.JoS.  Little 
integrity  among  the  An- ricans,  307. 
Amiable  picture  of  American  women, 
the  period  oftheirlibertyand  theirplea. 
sure   terminates  with  their  tnarriag;, 
jb.     The  author  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  asscsibly  of  the  states,  'b- 
scrves  |jiat  the  members  went  indsi- 
criminately  to  drink  out  of  a  jug  that 
stood  ia  a  recess  in  the  hall,  whjch  a 
servant   kept  constantly    filled    with 
■water,    50S.     The  fondness    of   the 
American  for  local  change,    and  the 
striking  diffl-rence  in  this  respect  be- 
|.\veen   them  and    the  Epropeans,  ib. 
A  stupendous  cave  where   the   Dhio 
falls  into  (he  Missisippi,  500.      Great 
advarjces  mads  b^  the  Chawanons  in 
civilization,   ib.     A  peculiar  kind  of 
coquetry  practised  by  their  young  wo- 
men; St.  Louis  the  capital  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  51O.     Singular  junction  of 
the  Missouri  and   the   Missisippi,  ib. 
The  author  sails    up    the    Missouri, 
manner  of  trading  with  the  In.iians, 
an  act  of  lios.llicy,  511-   Curious  and 
salutary  plants    of   Louisiana,    f'l. 
Racine  a  Begr'-t,  ib.      A  plaot  which 
jjossesses  the  singular  property  ot  de- 
stroying or  moderating  the  action  of 
^•''^i  5'3'     Another  which  possesses 
fhe  property  of  curdling  water,  and 
reducing  it  in  a  few  moments  into  a 
solid  body,  ib.     Venomous  reptiles, 
black    bears,  wild  turkeys,   quadru- 
peds as  large  as  an  elephant,  supposed 
'to  have  formerly  existed  in  America, 
ib.  The  lodge  cabin,  called  the  Lodge 
of  OldMen,  and  sometimes  the  Lodge 
of  Mercy,   5(4,     Superstitious  prac- 
tices of  the  Indians,  ib.    Th?  animal 
senses  possessed  by  th^min  the  high- 
est degree  of   perfect!  n,  ib.     Men — 
women,    515.       Heroic   action  of   a 
thaguyenne  chief,  jb,  Voytige  down 


the  Missisippi  fd  New  OrlftSns,  i^. 
Account  of  George  Augustus  Bowles, 
who  preferred  the  liberty  of  savage, 
to  ths  decent  restraints  of  civilize4 
^cxjic.ty,  5iy 

Trotter  Oil  the  damps  of  coal  mines,  22  j 
Twiss's  Ii.dex  to  Sh-ikespeaie,  447 

y.^CCINE  inoculation,  Eraser's  obser- 

.Vations  on,  43S 

Vaccine  iiiocuhtion  at  Plym^iuth,    431} 

.Viscera,  Pemberto.i's  practical  treatii>c 

on  various  diseases  ot  the  abdomjnal, 

vide  Pemberion. 

Vie  politique  de  k  Due  d' Orleans,  vide 

Orleans. 

ULFILAS'  Gothic  translatioti  of  ihs 
Bible,  54«» 

V/.'\KEFI ELD'S  excursions  in  NortTi 
America,  aas 

VVanderer  of  Switzerland,  by  Montgo- 
mery, 363 

War  in  disguise,  iji 

War  in  disguise,  or  the  frauds  of  neutral 
flags,2gt.  CJeneral  characteristic  of  aa 
Ainerican,  avaricious  scliishucis,  anl 
iti:principled  cunning,  sQt 

Walt's  Encyclopa;dia  of  Surgery,       10,5 

West  Lidi;s,  Pinckard's  Notes  on  the, 
vide  Plnckard. 

Wette  on  the  OldTestamcnt,  473.  Fron% 
a  variety  both  of  internal  anj  externa) 
proof,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
book  of  Mosc-s,  a  collection  of  very 
different  tracts,  between  which  there 
was  origin'-liy  neither  harmony  nor 
co.mcction,  473.  From  Jos.  xv.  63, 
it  is  cndcivouied  to  prove  that  this 
book  must  hav.:  been  prior  to  the 
times  of  Divid,  474.  The  historical 
books  more  or  Icis  compiled  from 
older  accounts,  which  were  wrtlt 
greater  or  less  facility  made  to  com- 
bine into  a  wl'.ole,  475.  Tiie  truth  of 
the  speech  of  David,  Kii^s  ii. 
doubted,  475.  About  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Saimarita  is 
adopted  that  peculiar  religious  consti- 
tion  which  for  ever  kept  them  as  a  pe- 
culiar religious  sect  separate  from  the 
Jews,  ib.  Sanballar,  the  SEtrap  o!  Si- 
maria,gires  his  daughter  in  marrisge  to 
M4nasseh,  the  brother  of  th'e  Jewish 
high-priest,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  the  Jews,  477.  This 
act  resented  by  the  high-priest  an  t 
people,  oil  which  Manas;eh  obtains* 
promise  from  his  father-in-law  that 
he  should  himself  be  the  high-priist 
<jf  a  temple  like  that  at  Jerusalem,  1^ 
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Many  Jews  accompany  him  to  Sama- 
ria, where  they  fixed  their  habitation 
near  Mount  Gerizim,  on  which  they 
Emit  a  temple,  477.  The  state  of  the 
religious  worship  of  the  Israelites  in 
respect  to  the  legislation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, ib.  The  worship  in  the 
he'ights  not  abolished  till  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  and  restored  by  his  son, 
478'-  The  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
great  credibility  of  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  480.  The  want  of  pre- 
cision, the  negligence  and  manner  of 
i  compiler,  the  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous, a  gieat  predilection  for  the  Le- 
vites,  partial  and  unfounded  defences 
fff  the  Jewish  worship,  embellish- 
ntents  of  events,  in  order  to  promote 
this  purpose,  partiality  to  Judah  and 
hatred  to  Israel,  conspicuous  in  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  431 

Wild  Flowers,  vide  Bloomfield. 

Wilkinson's  lour  through  Asia  Minor, 

i«9 

Wrnter  in  London,  a  novel,  318 

Worship  of  stones,  incjuiry  into  the, 
vide  Celtic. 

Worsley's  account  of  France,  191. 
Fchaufurs,  a  company  of  robbers, 
192.     The  leapers,  ib. 

YATES'S  History  of  St.  Edmund'sBury, 
61.  The  abbey  possessed  not  only 
the  common  immunities  of  monastic 
institutions,  but  was  an  independent 
society,  exempt  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction, chartered  by  a  long  succession 
of  kings,  and  subject  to  papal  author- 
ity only  in  occasional  and  temporary 
sanctions,  62.  Birth  of  Edmund 
foretold  to  Alkmund,  while  perform- 
ing his  devotions,  during  his  pilgrim- 
age at  Rome,  64.  Doubts  concern- 
ing his  birth,  ib.  OfFa,  a  relation  of 
Alkmund  wields  the  sceptre  of  East 
Anglia,  in  his  way  to  the  holy  land 
visits  Alkmund,  and  is  much  pleased 
with  Edmund,  appoints  him  his  suc- 
cessor ;  dies;  miracle  on  the  arrival 
of  I'idmund  in  Eaft  Anglia,  65.  Ed- 
mund spends  the  iirst  year  after  his 


ajrival  in  studldus  retirement,  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Attleborough,  66. 
Consequences  of  the  Danish  invasion 
to  the  power  and  dominion  of  Ed- 
mund, ib.  Speech  of  the  Danisft 
messenger,  ditto  of  Edmund,  67. 
Edmund  surrenders  to  the  superior 
force  of  the  Danes,  yet  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  conqueror's  terms, 
is  bound  to  a  tree,  and  beaten  with 
short  bats,  ib.  His  body  made  a  mark 
to  exercise  the  skill  of  the  archers,  68. 
Beheaded,  69.  Miraculous  discovery 
of  his  head  in  a  forest,  ib.  Further 
miraculous  agency,  ib.  First  cliristi- 
an  church  erected  by  Sigebert  in  630, 
The  translation  of  Edmund's  body. 
A.  D.  go}-  Introduction  of  the 
monks,  A.  D.  loao.  ib.  Their  am- 
bitious projects,  ib.  Their  rapid  pro- 
gress, ib.  Resistance  and  insurrec- 
tions of  the  burgesses  and  townsmen 
of  Bury,  71,  The  abuses  of  the  re- 
formation, ib. 

Young's  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Crouch,  372. 
Mrs.  C,  makes  her  firft  appearance 
at  Drury-lane  theatre,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Mandane,  in  the  opera  of 
Artaxerxes,  during  the  winter  of  4780, 
the  beauty  of  Mrs.  C.  the  subject  of 
daily  paragraphs  in  the  papers,  374. 
Procures  her  many  admirers,  among 
whom  was  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
being  unable  te  win  her  affections, 
threatened  to  destroy  her  and  himself 
if  she  persisted  in  her  refusal,  and  an 
heir  to  a  splendid  fortune  and  a  title, 
with  whom  she  elopes  ;  the  lovers 
overtaken  on  the  sea-coast,  just  as 
they  were  about  to  sail  for  Scotland, 
374.  Anecdote  of  Stephen  Kemble 
and  a  dwarf,  and  the  spirited  conduct 
of  John  Kemble  at  Cork,  375.  Mr«. 
e.  becomes  acquainted  with  Kelly, 
377.     Her  death,  378 

Young's  Lady's  Assistant    in  writing 
French  letters,,  4^7 
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